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HANDSHAKE -OF KINGLY CONFIDENCE 

When the King visited his troops in France in December, 1939, he met the leading generals of the French and 
British armies, to one of whom he is being introduced by Lt-Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, commander of the British 2nd Corps, 
The little dog in the foreground took a liking to His Majesty and followed him devotedly on hi3 tour of Inspection, 

British Ojffioial Photograph : Crown Copyright. 
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LONE VIGIL IN THE 
BITTER COLD 

At (in advanced post beyond 
the Maginot Line the French 
sentry (left) keeps a watchful 
eye upon No-man's-land, ready 
to shoot at the slightest sign 
of enemy activity. The bitter 
cold makes him tliankful for 
the long cloak in which he is 
enveloped. 

Photo, Gowtemj qf Franrh ISmliriM;/ 
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THE FIRST TEN WEEKS OF WAR 

On November 12, 1939, exactly ten weeks after the Allies declared war on Germany, 
Mr. Winston Churchill broadcast his impressions of that period in a review as forcible, 
sagacious and enhearfening as any of (he statements with which the First Lord was 
wont to instruct and encourage the British people. The greater part of this tonic 

speech is reproduced below. 


I THOTTGHT it Would be a good tiling for me to tell you to- 
night how well the war has turned for the Allies during 
the first ten weeks. It is quite plain that the power of 
the British Empire and the French Eepuhlic to restore and 
revive the life of the Polish and C’zechoslovak peoples, as 
well as to do a few other things which I will mention later, 
has heen growing every day. Peaceful parliamentary countries, 
which aim at freedom for the individual and abundance for 
the mass, .start with a heavy handicap against a dictatorship 
whose sole theme has been war, the preparation for war, 
and the grinding up of everything .and ev'crybody into their 
military machine. In our island particularly we are very 
easy-going in time of peace. We should like to share the 
blessings of peace with every nation ; and to go on enjoying 
them ourselves. It is only after many vain attempte to 
remain at peace that we have been at last forced to go to 
war. We tried again and again to prevent this war, and for 
the sake of peace we put up with a lot of tilings happening 
which ought not to have happened. But now we are at war, 
and we are going to make war, and peisevere in making war, 
until the other side have bad enough of it. We are going to 
persevere as far as we c.an to llie best of our ability, wViicli is 
not small and is alv’ays growing. . . . 

We are in a very different position from wliat we were ten 
weeks ago, We are far stronger than wo were ten weeks ago ; 
we are far better prepared to endure the wonst malice of 
Hiller and ids Huns than wo were at the beginning of Sep- 
tembor, Our Navy is stronger. Our anti-U-boat forces are 
throe times as numerous. Our Air Force is much stronger. 
Our Army U growing in numbers and improving in training 
every day. Our air-raid precautions are very different from 
what tlioy were at the outbreak of war. The attack of the 
U-boats has been controlled, and they have paid a heavy 
Loll. Nearly all the (Icrman ocean-going ships are lading and 
rusting in neutral harbours, while our woi'ld-wido trade 
steadily proceeds in 4,000 vessels, of whicli 2,600 are con- 
stantly at sea, guarded by tlio Boyal Navy. Tlie superior 
quality of our Air Force has been proved in both pilots and 
machines over the enemy. Our aircraft have shot down 
fifteen German oversea raidera without losing one macliine 
in the combats. . . . 

Time Is on the Allies ’ Side 

I DO not doubt myself that time i.S on our side. 1 go so far 
as to say that if wc come through the winter without 
any large or important event occurring we shall in fact have 
gained the first campaign of the war ; and we shall be able to 
set about our task in the spring far stronger — better organized, 
and better armed than ever before. Lot us therefore bear 
discomfort and many minoi- — and even perliaps needless — 
vexations ; let u.s hear them with patience, with understand- 
ing patience, because we are nil the time moving forward 
toward.s greater war strength, and because Nazi Germany is 
all the time, under the grip of our economic warfare, falling 
back in oil and other essential war supplies, . . . 

A long succession of important events has moved in our 
favour since the beginning of the war. Italy, which we had 
feared would be. drawn from her historic partnership with 
Britain and PTance in the Mediterranean — a partnership 
which will become increasingly fruitful — has adopted a wide 
policy of peace. No quarrel has developed between us and 
Japan. These two groat Powers, which had joined Nazi 
Germany in the Anti-Comintern Pact, find it ditiloult to 
accommodate themselves to the change of front towards 
Bolshevism which Herr Hitler and his bad adviser, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, those marvellous twin contortionists, have 
perpetrated. No one can underrate the importance of the 
Treaty of Alliance between Britain and France with Turkey. 
The Russian Soviet Government, embodied in the formidable 
figure of Stalin, has barred off, once and for ever, all Nazi 
dreams of an advance in the east. The left paw of the Bear 


bars Germany from the Black Sea ; the right paw disputes 
with her the control of the Baltic. Whatever history may 
record about these events tlse fact with which we have to 
reckon is perfectly plain. Nazi Germany is barred off from 
the east and has to conquer the British Empire and the 
French Republic or perish in the attempt. 

So now these boastful and bullj’ing Nazi personages are 
looking with hungry eyes for some small countries in tiio 
west whieli they can trample down and loot, as they hav^e 
trampled down and looted Austria, Czcclioslov.akia, and 
Poland. Now they turn tlioir fierce, but also rather, as it 
seems, hesitating, glare upon the ancient, civilized, and un- 
offending Dutcli and Belgian nations. 

Holland and Belgium Apprehensive 

T hey have not chosen to molest the British Plcot, which 
has awaited their .attack in the. Firth of Forth during 
the last week ; they recoil from the steel front of the French 
Army along tho Maginot Line ; but their docile conscripts 
,sre being crowded in vast numbers upon the frontiers of 
Holland and Belgium. To both these States the Nazis have 
given tlic roost recent and solemn guarantees ; that explains 
wliy tile anxiety of these countries is so great. No one believes 
one word Herr Hitler and the Nazi Party say, and therefore 
we must regard tliat situation as grave. 

I shall not attempt to prophesy — that is always dangerous 
— whether the frenzy of a cornered maniac will drive Herr 
Hitler into the worst of nil his crimes j but this I will say 
without a doubt, that the fate of Holland and Belgium, like 
that of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria, will be decided 
by the victory of the British Empire and tho French Re- 
public, . . . 

I am sure we have very rough weather ahead ; but I have 
this feeling that the Gennany which assaults ns all today is a 
far less strongly built aud solidly founded organism than 
that whicli the Allies and the United States forced to heg for 
armistice twenty-one years ago. I have tlie sensation and also 
the conviction that that evil man over there and his cluster of 
confederates are not sure of themselves, as we arc sure of 
ourselves ; that they are harassed in their guilty souls by 
the thought and by tlie fear of an over-approaching retri- 
bution for their crimes, and for the orgy of destruction in 
which ihey have plunged us all. 

As they look out tonight from their blatant, clattering, 
panoplied, Nazi Germany, they cannot find one single friendly 
eye in the whole circumference of the globe. Not one ! Russia 
returns them a flinty glare ; Italy averts her gaze ; Japan 
is puzzled and thinks herself betroyed, Turkey and the whole 
of Islam have ranged themselves instinctively but decisively 
on the side of progress. The hundreds of millions of people 
in India and in China, whatever their other feelings, would 
regard with undisguised dread a Nazi triumph, well knowing 
what their fate would soon be. The great English-speaking 
Republic across the Atlantic Ocean makes no secret of its 
sympathies or of its self-questionings and translates these 
sentiments into action of a character which anyone may 
judge for himself. 

The ‘ Monstrous Apparition ’ of Hitlerism 

T he whole world is against Hitler and Hitlerism. Men of 
every raoc and olime feel that this monstrous apparition 
stands between them and the forward move which Is their 
due, and for which the age and times are ripe. Even in 
Germany itself there are millions who stand aloof from tho 
seething mass of criminality and corruption constituted by 
the Nazi party machine. Let them then take courage amid 
perplexities and perils, for it may well be that the final 
extinction of a baleful domination will pave the way to a 
broader .solidarity of all the men in all the lands than we 
ever could have planned if we had not marched together 
through the fire. 
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‘EVERY DAY FINDS US STRONGER ’ 

tJonn after his leturn from a visit to our Armies in France, Mr. Hore-Belisha, Scci clary 
orstate for War"made on No 22, 1939. the following statement m the Iou.se 

of Commons on the life, work and spirit of the British Expeditionaiy Foice His fii.s 
review, on October 11, is reproduced in pugc 131. 


B y interposing a delay of several weeks the Polish Army 
facilitated the concentration of the French Army, and 
during this time, as the House is well aware, the 
British Army was also assembling in its positions. 

When I last spoke to the House wo had 168,000 men in 
France. Since than some thous.ands each week have followed 
them By the spring of next year they will have been re- 
inforced again by no inconsiderable arm.iment So will it 
continue till the cause is won. 

Although there is no distinction remaining, it must be said 
that we could not have completed our formations in France 
without the assistance of the Territorial Army, whoso peace- 
time training has adequately justilied the generous saoriflee 
of leisure which it entailed. Territorial units reached Franco 
at a very much earlier stage and in greater numbers than in 
11114. Do not. however, let this country pretend that 
within a proximate time Britain can furnish an Army of 
Continental dimensions. 

The first men to be called up under obligatory service 
were summoned to the colours on July 15 this year. It was a 
timely innovation in our military practice, and we shall owe 
to it the smooth and steady expansion of our effort. Nearly 
a million men are under intensive training in Great Britain. 

Our own defences by sea, land and air, and tlie barriers 
against aggression long since established by the provision 
and provision of the French Eopublio, give safe cover to oiir 
preparations. 

The Maginoh Lina is some measure of the debt whioU free 
nations owe to the vindicated caution of a country which, 
even when beset with llnanoiul troubles, did not hesitate to 
divert to its construction an unstinted proportion of its 
Qnanclal resources. 

France's 800-MUe Line of Defence 

T hb major system of the Maginot Line — ^witb its subterra- 
nean railways, lie underground accommodation, and 
ita ingeniously emplaced batteries of guns — extends along the 
frontier whioh divides Prance from our enemy. That frontier 
is 300 miles in extent. 

But the low esteem in which the given word of Germany is 
held, illustrated, as it has repeatedly bean, by the world-wide 
credence that so spontaneously attaches to the slightest 
rumour of designs upon a neutral country, has necessitated 
that the defences of Prance should extend far beyond these 
limits. Indeed, whereas Germany has to defend 200 miles of 
frontier against the possibihty of attack by the Allies, Prance 
has had to envisage the possibility of aggression by Germany 
along 800 miles, from the North Sea to the Alps. 

We now shore the task with thena. There are Pronch troops 
in the British part of the line, and British troops in the 
French part of the line. Understanding and good relations 
ore complete. 

The sector at present allotted to the British Army, while 
hot comparahle with the major system of the Maginot Line, 
was thus fortunately provided in advance with field works. 
The teak which fell to our soldiers on arrival was to add to 
and improve upon these, and this bask they are undertaking 
with a win. 

This is a fortress war. The House can see, in its mind’s eye, 
tho busy wohk of our soldiers, digging and building. Under 
hands blockhonsea and pill boxes take shape, and with 
digging machines and with squelehing spades they throw up 
breastworks or carve out entrenchments. They are making 
^ttery positions, slcilfally concealed, and obstacles to tank 
attaok. Bvraiywhera there is activity, and everywhere there 
IB mud. Over hundreds rf square mUes of this bleak scene 
British tcooie pursue their avocations. An organization of 
almost inoonceivahly great dimensions has been established 
>— a world within a world. The food, the clothing, the equip- 
the correspondence, the omnsemente of a whole commu- 
hHr am brought and are distributed over a distance of 
mtear^dq of miles. 

Some idea of the gronnd to be covered can be vMdlv 

by a flgfqre* In fJie initial st&.gea the B.H.P. 


consumed 500 tons of petrol n, day. Now, altoriiativo bases 
have been established, additional loooinotives will l)o imported 
and permanent-way laid down. But still it is a auostion of 
vehicles, vehicles, and more vohiclos. Wo have alri'iidy sent 
to Franco over 1,000 tons of spare parts and lU’cessorios. 

If a letter is sometimes tlolayod liv course of post, it will 
bo recollected that in Britain comimnilratUnis piuss througli 
long-established channels with iiost-onices, iniichliiory lor 
sorting and static staffs. The B.F.F. has an imiirovised orgnni- 
zation and is dealing with 270,000 lottora ami 17,000 parools a 
day — in proportion doiibie tlin quantity handled in 1018. . . , 

Inevitable Discomforts of Active Service 

A aoi-DHuii’s bfo, while ho U I'ampiiigiiiiig, is never an easy 
one, and while ovorytliing praoLii’illilo is being done to 
alleviate his lot, nobliiiig can awiid the disooinforUs which arc 
the inevitable aocompanlmoiiL of active .service conditions. 
No man from personal experience imderstaiids iieltor than 
the present Commiinder-in-Olilof the cii'cinnstauoes of warfero 
and the i'eq\ui'emoiit.s of his troops. HU presence. Inspiring 
confldonco, is familiar in every part oftlie lino. 

Tile ground winch our Army occnijiles is also well known 
to him, and it is inspiring, as one .si, amis uiicin soino raiuous 
bridge or some hill once dosigniited by a iiiimlier, to liear 
Ills vivid doseripl ion of a woll-romembered explol t or encounter. 
On tlio visit from wliioh I liavo jimt I'oturuiul, I traversed 
with him almost Hie wliolo of llio front, and fiuvie into llio 
closest possible contact witli onioers and inoii of many 
diiTeront units. 1 can render at Hist liiiud an oiioouraging 
account of tlie fortitude and goiul teinper of (lu) l.t'oo|)a. 

Their health is exceptionally good, I lie alokiiess rate being 
actually lower tlian tlie jieacetimo rate at home. Tlie hilloUs 
arc mainly in farinliousos and village Imlldliigs, but wo liavo 
sent to Franco onougli luits to liouso !i(J, 0(1(1 men. We are 
building groat hangars and depote fop llio iicoommodation ol 
stores, and I hope that tho House will roaUzo that tho organ- 
izing ability of the Army in tasks having no parallel by Llioir 
magnitude and vaiioty in civil life is illustralod liy tliose 
exceptional defects whioh prove tlio rule. 

Meanwhile, our Army grows. Wo disiinl.rii arms and equip- 
ment to other parks of tlio world. Wo are preiuu’lng for nil 
eventualities. At homo our anti-aircraft and const (.lefencos 
remain continuously manned by povsoiinol whose conditions 
of service in many oijaea are as hard as, and mure lonely than, 
those in Franco, and whoso duty is as important. 

We have taken, besides tho Militia olassos wliioli have 
been called up, over 86,000 voluntary reornil.s since tiio war 
began. Every week we have absorbed over 300 oltlcors from 
tho Bmorgenoy Itosorve. Over 7,000 men from the ranks have 
been recommended for oommlasiona, of wliorn 2,600 liavo 
atroady been posted to ofiloor cadet training units. 

Those lit for active service In the divisions at homo will 
be progressively relieved from duty at vulnerable iiointe aa 
tho county home dofonoo hatlallons are formed. There is 
room in these battalions, os in the pioneer battalions, for inon 
past middle-age. 

Thus the Army offers oocupatlon in patriotic national 
socvioe to old and young. The raising to 40,000 of the numbers 
of the A.T.S. — that admirable regiment of woman — is another 
means of releasing active men for active service. I'boao In 
munition factories are doing equally valuable work, for on 
them depends the speed with whioh additional oonLliigonis can 
participate in the vtar theatre. 

rpHus the war proceeds. It is ft war of endurance, a quality 
whioh the British people is renowned. Every day 
that passes finds us stronger. On tho economy of tho enemy 
me pMSage of time has not tho same olfoot. To win ho would 
have to break through the Allied dofonoos. An assault upon 
mese Is awaited with confidence by the French Supreme 
Cottmander. On our side wo can afford to choose our oppor- 
^ dissension in our ranks j there are no 
oontoctmg coumbIs, Our strategy la predetermined, and so 
Is tho issue of this struggle. 
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Cbapter 37 

BRITAIN’S ARMY GOES INTO LINE ON THE 
ALLIED FRONT IN THE WEST 

TheB.E.F. Exchanges Shots vith the Enemy— The King’s Visit to hisTroops : His 
Message of Confidence — Gort's Order of the Day : ‘ We will Stop Them, and 
We will Win ’—First British Soldiers to be Killed in Action— Why the Allies did 
not Take the Initiative — Christmas Messages of the Commander — End 
of the Year : The Enemy had been Held for Four Months 


T wenty-one years after the " Cease 
Eire ” just outside Mens on that 
day of Armistice in 1918, British 
troops were once again in action on the 
Western Front — in action against the 
same enemy but under very different 
circumstances. Then they were pursuing 
a beaten and rapidly disintegrating foe ; 
in 1939 they were occup3dng positions in 
a war of siege, in a line or rather zone 
of defensive fortifications vastly greater 
and stronger than ever before. 

Early in December it was revealed 
that a large force of the British Army 
was holding a portion of the Allied front ; 
indeed, not only were men of the B.E.F. 
in the front line, but they had exchanged 
shots with the enemy. The fact came out 
in the course of a report of the visit to 
France of the King, when, following his 
return to London, it was announced that 
amongst the troops whom he had in- 
spected in the course of his tour were 
men who, only the night before, had 
returned to their rest billets after a turn 
of duty in the forward zone in which 
they had been engaged in one of those 
nocturnal tussles which feature so 
frequently in the laconic communiques 
given out by the Allied High Commands. 

His Majesty had crossed to France in a 
British destroyer on the afternoon of 
December 4, and spent five days as the 
guest of General Lord Gort at British 
G.H.Q. In bitterly 
The King's cold weather and often 
Visit through pouring rain 
the procession of cars 
speeded through the sector allotted to 
the British Army ; everywhere the 
King was greeted with the same 
vociferous enthusiasm, and everywhere 
he found the same high note of efiiciency, 
the same eager zeal and resolute purpose. 
Whether he watched them from his oar 
as he passed them singing the songs 
that cheered their fathers’ marching 
feet, or whether he walked slowly down 
the long lines of smartly groomed men 
on parade, or caught them in the 
domesticity of billets — always he found 
the same splendid quahties of the 
British fighting man. 

Immediately on his return he sent a 
message to Lord Gort, published by him 
as an Order of the Day, in which, after 


expressing his pleasure in visiting the 
troops in France and in having had the 
opportunity of seeing for himself some- 
thing of the conditions in which they 
were living, and of the work on which 
they were engaged, he declared : “lam 
satisfied from all you have shown me 
that the British soldier of today is at 
least the equal of his predecessor both 
in efficiency and spirit,” and eoncluded 
by sending an assurance of the complete 
and unfailing confidence placed m them 
by their fellow countrymen. 

Even those who only a few hours 
before had come in from forward posts, 
who had taken part in a swift exchange 
of bullet and bomb, gave no signs of the 
arduous and dangerous undertaking in 
which they had been so recently engaged. 
After he had inspected the guard of 
honour mounted by these men of the 



GOING THE ROUNDS 

A British officer wearing his gas-mask is 
here seen making a tour of fnspection of 
an underground sector in the British zone 
of the Western Front. 

BriUsh Official Photograph ; Crown Copyright 
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B.E.F. who were the first to go into 
action in the present war, His Majesty 
was shown the Order of the Day issued 
by their G.O.C. “ I wish every soldier 
in this force to realize,” it read, “ that 
this moment is an historical occasion. 
You have been chosen to go into action 
as the vanguard of the 
British Army. We shall ■ on ne 
be in the closest touch passe pas ! ’ 
with our Allies, who 
have extended to us the warmest of 
welcomes. Unless every one of you had 
done his duty since arrival in France 
this unique honour would not have been 
conferred on you. The enemy awaits 
our arrival with expectancy. The 
opportumty is yours to maintain and 
enhance the glorious traditions inscribed 
on your Colours. Be vigilant, keep 
cool and fire low — to the last round and 
the last man, and a bit more. The 
eyes of your country as well as those of 
your allies and the whole Empire are on 
you. With justice on our side, your 
proud watchwords will be, ‘ On ne passe 
pas, On Ics aura ’ — ‘ We will stop them, 
and We will win.’ ” 

Few details were revealed of the men 
or of their achievement, but it was 
understood that the units concerned 
were drawn from famous county regi- 
ments of the English Midlands, and that 
they were being increasingly engaged on 
patrol work in the moat advanced lines 
of the defensive zone. Certain it was 
that they were not manning any of 
the vast subterranean fortresses of the 
Maginot Line ; for that work men of 
special qualifications and long training 
arc required, and these must ho of neces- 
sity drawn from the ranks of the French 
ally. The British troops, in fact, were 
far out in front of these bastions of 
concrete and steel, out on the fringe of 
“ No-man’ s-land,” in a wilderness of 
wire and shell-holes, of abandoned 
villages and isolated farms which may 
have been occupied last night by British 
or French, but tonight will echo with 
the voices of Fritzes — or Fricordins, as 
the poilu calls them. There was no 
" line ” in the sense that the word was 
used in the last war, hut an elastic sys- 
tem of rifle pits, machine-gun emplace- 
ments, control and observation posts. 




THE KING^S VISIT TO THE 
WESTERN FRONT 

Tbe^ photographs, taken during the King's 
lour erf Inspection ot the Western Front, 
show : above, His Majesty accompanied by 
General Gameiin, receiving the salute oi 
French troops ; below left, the King being 
shown the working ol a predictor ; below 
right, moimtiiig to the lop ot a concrete 
defence work ; in the drcle, His Majesty, 
followed by Lord Gort, being piped ashore 
irom a destroyer. 

PhotoSf Planet Nme; British O^cied 
Photographs : Grown Copyright 



By day there was little to show that 
the landscape was one of war. Farmers 
might be seen working in their fields ; 
there were still chimneys that gave 
forth a cheerful smoke; cows — than 
which nothing surely can be more 
peaceful — grazed in the fields. Houses 
and hamlets, farms and villages seemed 
to doze, for, though they gave small sign 
of movement, they were for the most 
part undamaged by the hail of shell 
or bomb. 

But that picture, of curious inactivity 
was deceptive. Behind the shuttered 
windows armed men kept ceaseless 
watch, and peered from amidst the bells 
in the church towers. 
Between The bridges across the 

the Lines streams and rivers, the 

crossroads, the en- 

trances to the village, the doorstep of 
a solitary house — all might be (and 
frequently were) mined, ready to be 
exploded by contaot or fired from a 
distance. And if during the day there 
was little movement and few soldiers of 
either army to be seen, at night Briton 
and German played a deadly game of 
hide-and-seek in the dark or by the 
light of the winter moon, dodging here 
and there, tracking down the enemy, 
and being tracked down in turn- 
hunter and hunted, often at one and 
the same time. It was a warfare 
reminiscent of the Red Indians of 
the Wild West, a warfare of patrol 
and skirmish, of trap and ambush, in 
which the “ scalps ” that counted were 
prisoners carried off and casualties in- 
flicted on an enemy taken by surprise. 

At first the British soldiers engaged 
in these nocturnal prowlings were 
guided by French poilus who knew 
every ditch and gully, every building 
and coppice and wood, but soon they 
“ found their feet ” and proved them- 



THE FIRST KILLED 


Corporal T. W. Friday (above), ol the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry, was the first 
British soldier to be killed in action in the war. 
He was killed on December 9, 1939, while 
leading a patrol towards the German lines. 
Photo, Sport Qmeral 

selves proficient in one of the most 
difficult and dangerous ways of making 
war. As soon as dark fell the khaki- 
clad patrols climbed over the parapet 
and crawled out through the gaps in 
the wire into the unknown. They 


moved here and there, searched houses 
and villages whose civilian population 
had long since been evacuated, ever 
on the look-out for traces of the passage 
of their opposite numbers in the German 
ranks. Always they had to be on the 
very tip-top of alertness, with hands 
ready to shoot and eyes keen for the 
slightest suggestion of a well-placed 
“ booby trap ” such as both sides 
delighted to plant. 

About a week after the King returned 
to England the B.E.F. suffered its first 
battlefield casualties in this war. “ The 
British now have their wounded and 
even their dead on French soil once 
again,” ran the French communique, 
and it was semi-offieially announced in 
Paris later that the ca.sualties had been 
incurred in a skirmish in the neighbour- 
hood of Bnschdorf, near the Luxem- 
burg frontier, and that the men engaged 
were Midlanders who were out on 
patrol when they came in contact with, 
a German band on a similar mission. 
Then it was that for the firs't time since 
the end of the Great War in 1918 
Briton and German were at death 
grips, wielding rifle and hand-grenade 
in the night that enshrouded “ No- 
mau’s-land.” A night or two later 
there was a similar skirmish : shots were 
exchanged and bombs thrown, all with 
a view to taking prisoners from whom 
vital information might be extracted. 

One of the British wounded in these 
night reconnaissances was a sergeant- 
major of sixteen years’ Army service, 
and when Mr. Douglas Williams of the 
“ Daily Telegraph " went to see him 


BRIDGE BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS 

This is the Kehl bridge, which spans the Rhine at Strasbourg. On the left is the French side of 
the bridge, showing the blockhouses commanding the approach. (See also page 173.) The device 
surmounting the left-hand blockhouse is the badge of the Regiment du Bas-Rhin. On the right 
is the German side of the bridge, showing similar protective measures and camouflage netting. 

Photos, Associated Prass 




in the whitewashed ward of a French 
hospital in a town behind the Maginot 
Line, he had an interesting story to teH. 

On the night in question he had 
received orders to take out on patrol a 
small party of a Midland regiment. It 
was bitterly cold, with occasional flurries 
of sno-w, and pitch dark. Wearing warm 
leather jerkins over their battle dress 
and high rubber boots, and armed with 
rifles and hand grenade.s, the little party 
left the security of their own lines and 
went out into “ No-man’s-land,” worm- 
ing their way over rough ground. 


so they returned to attend to their 
wounded. A man was dispatched to 
company headquarters to ask for 
stretcher-bearers, and pending their 
arrival they made ready to return the 
way they had come. The wounded 
were carefully bundled into greatcoats 
and carried by four men, each holding a 
corner of the coat, across the uneven 
and treacherous ^ound until they 
encountered the relief party. Bo with 
the wounded sergeant-major at its head 
the little party made its way across two 
miles of mud and water. Every twenty 


6 ^ 


William Friday, who fell while leading 
a patrol on December 9, The French 
losses in the first three months of war 
on the West were stated by M. Daladier 
just before Christmas to be 1,136 
soldiers and 42 airmen. How different 
from 1914, when by Christmas Britain 
and France had to mourn the los-s of 
over half-a-raillion of brave lives ! 
No fact could be more eloquent of the 
extraordinary difference in the opening 
stages of the First Great War and of 
the Second. 

Far truer of 1939 than at any time 
between 1914 and 1918 was it to say 
that it was “ All quiet on the Western 
Front.” The great offensive, so often 
threatened by the 
enemy, so long antici- Watch and 
pated and so carefully Wait 
prepared for by tlio 
Allies, tarried. Day after day, night 
after night, the French and British 
vsentinels peered across the fields that 
separated them from the German 
outposts, and still the grcy-clad hordes 
did not come. Those who know of 
what would meet them if once they loft 
their lines — the withering, unwitli- 
standable fire of artillery and machine- 
gun, of Bren and rifle — could not find 
it in their hearts to blame the foe’s 
inactivity. But all the same it was 
definitely boring. “ Wc came out hero 
for a war,” the Bisliop of Fulham was 
told during a visit to the front, “ and 
we want to know when it is going to 
begin.” 

In combating this sense of boredom 
excellent work was done by the Enter- 
tainments National Service Association 
(E.N.S.A.) in association with the 
Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes 
(N.A.A.F.I.). Cinema units and com- 
panies of theatrical and music-hall 
artistes went to France and put on 
excellent programmes, which were 
accorded the most sincere and whole- 
hearted appreciation. 

There were some who urged that 
something should be done to break in 
military fashion what they described 
as the “ stalemate ” on the Western 
Front. This view was effectively 
countered by M. Daladier in his address 
to' the French Chamber on November 30. 
” Contrary to all forecasts,” he said, 
” military operations have not yet 
developed with that violence and that 
vast and brutal extension over wide 
■fronts which they seemed likely to 
assume. Brxt,” went on the Premier, 
“ we' ought not to take this initiative, 
This war is to us a war for our security 
and our liberty. Our rule for those 
who defend us is economy in blood 
and economy in suffering. Conquerors 
launched out on adventure can sacrifice 



GERMAN PRISONERS IN JPRANCE 

At Toll'call a German NX.O. assembles the men under his diarge and reports to one of the 
FjMch camp officers, who, according to custom, returns his salute. These men, in a French 
piisoner-of'war camp, fared better than many of their compatriots who languished in German 

concentration camps. 

J^hoto, OourtMy of the French Embeusi/ 


crawHng through holes half-filled with 
water, and now and again having to 
stop to cat tfife Vrire a^inst which they 
hfumped in the : datk. Keeping their 
dircfibioTi by a radinm.-iD,imsiaated com- 
ps^ they inadie excellent progress in 
patrol niitil they reached a gully, 
when, all, of a sudden, a mine went up. 

of the pat^ -ivere wounded, 
indlddi%the 'isdJgeaht-maj^^^^ Although 
profoMy from a number of 
head; and;, nhouldeia* 

rnHiBd' Ms inen .add at once 
puwBd, liBB 'td 1^' if I'any ' Germans were 
tetwSffe,'; 'firpd' into . -tba '' 

fpitho'omipg,. 


or thirty yards a brief halt was made to 
rest the bearers and to give the wounded 
a relief from the involuntary jolting. 
At last, just as dawn was breaking, the 
party threaded the ■wire that lay before 
the British positions and, wearied but 
by no means down-hearted, tumbled 
into their advanced lines. 

It was on December 19 that the 
first announcement of the death from 
wounds of a member of the B.E.F. 
was issued. The name was that of 
Lieut. P, Gj S, Mi! ward, who died Of 
wOundh dir December 16. Later it 
stated that the first British soldier 
Med in .potioh ’^aS' Thomas 

V: 'Vv''W'4od":''' i:,. ;; ; 






CHRISTMAS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
Although it is difficult to reconcile the “ good wUl ” sentiments 
of Christmas with warfare, the traditional festival brought some 
moments of cheer into the dangerous and often monotonous 
existence of the soldiers at the Front. Our photographs show 
how soldiers of the German (above), French (right) and British 
(below) armies kept the Christmas of 1939 in unaccustomed 
surroundings, far from their own folks. 

Photos, Kcysloyia ; Courtesy of lh& French Embassy; British 
O^cial Photograph : Croicn Copyright 



THE PREMIER SEES FOR HIMSELF 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain is seen above, during a tour of the Western Front, inspecting a British 
field gun in its camouflaged emplacement. On his return to London, the Premier praised the 
B.E.F and said ! “lam simply amazed at the progress they have made." 

British Official Pkolngiaph Clown Copyright 


liundreds and thousands of men in 
mad offensives. Those who defend 
their soil and their liberty are careful 
to avoid as far as possible the sacrifice 
of human, lives. Such is the rule of 
our Government and the chiefs of our 
Armies Yet while huabanding the 
blood of Frenchmen we are accumulating 
without truce or respite powerful means 
which give us the certainty of being 
able to break their assaults and which 
would permit us, if necessary, to attack 
at the right moment with the minimum 
of losses and the certainty of success ” 

It was during this state of semi-war, 
in which the huge armies frowned at 
one another from behind massive 
fortifications and the only fighting 
was between patrols and outposts in the 
indeterminate wastes that lay between 
the riv^al lines, that Christmas of 1939 
dawned. Heavy frost covered the 
countryside with rime, and the men 
on duty in the outposts strained their 
eyes to see through billowing banks 
of fog. The guns were mostly silent, 
though for some days past an artillery 
duel had been intermittent. Behind 
the line in their billets and log huts 
and encampments the British troops 
had traditional Christmas fare and a 
bumper mail of letters and parcels, 
and even just behind the outposts 
held by the British in their sector 
of the Maginot Line there was a 


turkey for every thirty-two men and a 
Christmas pudding for every sixteen — 
ready-cooked, of course, for in those 
exposed positions, within sight of the 
enemy, no fires were permitted. 

Amongst the French Christmas passed 
m the same peaceful fashion. The 
gieat guns roared now and again, but 
there wwe no infantry attacks. In 
the huge subterranean forts of the 
Maginot Line and in the churches 
of the little villages in the rear, midnight 
Mass was celebrated by priests who in 
this war as in the last found their duty 
at the front. Champagne, hot wine, 
cigars, thou.sands and thousands of 
parcels, Christmas trees, cinematograph 
shows, and even miracle plays in which 
the actors were men in uniform — these 
were the incidentals in the French 
celebrations of the festival of Noel. 

General GameUn, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Armies, issued 
two special Christmas messages to 
the troops. The first, dated from 
General Headquarters on December 23, 
ran : “ On the approach of the New 
Year the Commander-in-Chief sends 
to the whole army his most affectionate 
greetings. The brilliant actions of the 
forces, the immense labours of our 
cause are gauges of success.” 

In the second the Generalissimo 
addressed the British Army. “ Soldiers 
of the British Empne,” it ran, “ and 
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]),u-ticul!U'ly you who arc serving m 
Franco under Lord Cort, I send you 
the very warm Chrisliii.is greet nigs of 
your comrades of tlio Freneli Armies 
The festival of CliristiunH .stands for 
the future, and our elfoit in this way 
i.s creating the future. 'I'hat future will 
be what we all mean it to be, for ilie 
courage of our men is uneouipK'rable.” 

Tlipu we may quote the message of 
good cheer to the peoples of tlio Emi)irc 
by Lord Gort. “ Once more,” ho 
said, “wiilim the ineiiioiy of many 
of ii.s, a British Exjiedituinary Force 
is siiendiiig Cliiistnias in Fr.incc, and 
oiiec Ilgam under ttic l('adeiHlii|i of a 
great soklier of fi'Miice the Allied 
Annies st.ind united to resist, aggiession. 
In the year that lii's ahead diHieultios 
and dangers will iiiidoiibledly ,iri,se, 

, . . but they will be siiniiounted 
owing, on the one li.ind, (o the cIo.sg 
nndorstaiiding which today exists be- 
tween the French nation and ourselves, 
and, on the other hand, lo the knowledge 
that your thoiighis aie with us at all 
timas .... In wlnitever part of tlie 
Empire you ni.iy dwell 1 extend to 
you all cordial good wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year.” 

So the year 1939 tln-vv to a close; 
foil! month, s had passed during whiuh 
the opposing forces liad never got to real 
grips. In the opening weeks the Gorman 
military machine had been fully occupied 
in e.rusliing Polish vcsistanee— and the 
French were ablo to complete theii 
mobilization and to man the Maginot 
Line. So it was that when the canijiaign 
111 Poland wa,s over an mqnegnablo front 
faced the German war lords. In vain 
they marched and counti'rmarched in 
the hope of finding a weak link m the 
mighty chain of concrete and st.eel and 
human valour. 'I'licy tlu'eatmicd an 
offensive here, there and everywhere ; 
twice they even chose the date on winch 
the great Blitzkrieg was to bo launchod. 
But Allied sang-froid, based on a feeling 
of complete readiness and fortified 
by the realization that a great and 
growing British Army was even now in 
France, ready to share the ardours and 
the glories of the struggle, proved 
impervious to throats and blnstcrings. 

Hitler raged and imagined vain 
things, but by the time the last grains 
of sand in 1939’s hour-glass were running 
out his time for successful bullying, 
for rampant aggression, had gone. 
When 1940 dawned the Fuolirer could 
fl-iid no better message for those whom 
he had so long and so terribly deluded 
and misled than that before them lay 
the hardest of battles, none le,ss than 
that for “ the exi,stencc or extinction of 
the German people.” 
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DESTRUCTION WROUGHT IN BORDERLINE BATTLES 
In the upper photograph two French soldiers are keeping v/atchfrom the windows oE a ruined house on the Moselle 
front, while a third guards the cellar passage. At the bottom (left), the unfortunate fate of a house in a German 
village caught between two fires. Right, a “ booby trap” found by the French, consisting of hand grenades attach^ 
to a cart. Such traps were nunnerous in No-man’s-Iand 

Photos, Keystone _ ,1 
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TO THE WOMEN OF THE ALLIED PEOPLES 

With many fields of national service open to them, women joined energetically in the 
prosecution of the War, and to these active participants the Queen paid tribute in her 
broadcast on November 11, 1939. With perhaps even more sympathy did Her Majesty 
and Mrs. Chamberlain— speaking to the women of France — acclaim the quiet courage 
of those who carried on at home, enduring separation and the monotony and petty 
hardships of the daily round. 


T he last time t broadcast a message was at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, when I said a few words of farewell to 
all the women and children who had welcomed the 
King and myself so kindly during onr visits to Canada and 
the TJniled States of America 
The world was then at peace, and lor seven happy weeks 
we had moved in an atmosphere of such good will and human 
kindliness that the very idea of strife and bloodshed seemed 
impossible. The recollection of it still warms mv heart and 
gives me courage 

1 speak today in circumstances sadly different. For 
twenty years we have kept this day of remembrance as one 
consecrated to the memory of past and never-to-be-forgotten 
sacrifice, and now the peace which that sacrifice made possible 
has been broken, and once again we have been forced into war. 

I know that you would wish me to voice, in the name of 
the women of the British Empire, our deep and abiding 
sympathy with those on whom the first cruel and shattering 
blows have fallen — the women of Poland. Nor do we forgot 
the gallant womanhood of Franca, who are called on to 
share with us again the liardships and sorrows of war. 

War has at all times called for the fortitude of women. 
Even m other days, when it was an affair of the fighting 
forces only, wives and mothers at homo suffered constant 
anxiety for their dear ones, and too often the misery of 
bereavement. Their lot was all the harder because they felt 
that they could do so little beyond beartening, through their 
own courage and devotion, the men at the front. 

Now this is all changed, for we, no less than men, have 
real ^and vital work to do To us also is given the proud 
privilege of serving our country in lier horn- of need. 

The call has come, and from my heart I thank you, the 
women of our groat Empire, for the way that you have 
answered it. The tasks that you have undertaken, whether 
at home or In distant lands, cover every field of national 
service, and 1 would like to pay my tribute to aU of you who 
are giving such splendid and unselfish help m this time of 
trouble. 

Courage in Facing Monotonous Duties 
A T the same tune I do not forget the humbler port which 
-£*- so many of you have to play in those trying times 1 
know that it is not so difficult to do the big things The 
novelty, the excitement of the new and interesting duties 
have an exhilaration of their own. But these tasks are not 
for^ eveiy woman. It is the thousand and one worries and 
irritations in carrying on wartime life in ordinary homes 
which are so often hard to bear. 

Many of you have had to see your fanuly life broken up 
—your husband gomg off to his allotted task— your ohildreb 
equated to places of greater safety. The King and I know 
what it means to be parted from onr ohddren, and we can 
symi^thize with those of you who have bravely consented 
to this sepathtion for the sake of your little ones. 

Equally do we appreotate the hospitality shown by those 
Who :^v 0 opened your homes to strangers and to 
oMIdren s^t from places of special danger. All this, I know 
^ saenflee, and I would say to those who are feeling 

am strain r Be soured that in carrying on your home dutira 
md meeting all th^ worries cheerfully, you are giving real 
service fco fche cotmfc^, © 8 

Tot are taking part in keeping the home front, which 
win toa dangers of its own. stable and strong 
rt is, all, for our homes and for their seenrity that 

^ despiteTll the 

lose those very 
^ background as well as the 


Women of all lands yearn for tho day wlion it will be 
possible to set about building a now and better world, vvlioro 
peace and good will shall abide. That day must come. 

Meantime to all of you, in every corner of Llio Empire, 
who are doing such fine work in all our services, or who are 
carrying on at homo amidst the trials of these days, I would 
give a measago of hope and oncoiirngemcnt. 

We have all a part to play and I know you will not fail in 
youra, rememboring always that tho greater your courago 
and devotion, the sooner shall wo sec again in our midst the 
happy ordered life for which wo long. 

Only when wo have won through to nn enduring peace 
shall we be free to work unhindered for the greater happiness 
and well-being of all mankind. 

We put our trust in God Wlio is our rofiigo and .strongUi 
m all times of trouble. I pray with all my heart Unit ITo may 
bless and guide and keep you always. 

Mbs. Chambebiain in a Bboadoast to the Womun of 
Prance, Decembeb 31, 1113!) i 

riloDA-sr our two countries are sharing tho trials and sorrows 
-■- of war I am oonvincod that tho fcollngs of friendship 
which already bind us IpgeUior have gained a now dopLli and 
a new force by tho sacrifices which wo nro both boing called 
upon to make on behalf of a cause whioh is in elleot that of 
all humanity. Tho past four months have broiiglit to many 
of you hardships, and separation from those you love. Por 
some among you, os among tho women of England, this Now 
Year will bo darkened by mourning for those wlio have made 
the supremo saorifioo for tlicir country. To those I would 
say, wo know that their loss is not and will not bo in vain 
for they will have helped to make socuro tho future for oui 
children. 

I would like to send my special greetings to those who have 
been compelled for the time boing to leave their homos in tho 
Eastern Provinces or in other dangerous areas. Wo know 
here from our own pei’sonnl experience how many serious 
problems are set up by this necessary transfer of population. 
But whether you are in your own homes or billoLod in tlioae 
of others, whether you are looking after your family or are 
engaged in work on the land, m industry, or tho sorvico of 
the Slate, you are playing an essential part in tlio National 
Defence and you must feel happy in knowing that you aro 
making your contribution to tho final victory. 

We in this country admire the wonderful spirit whicii 
nspires your husbands, your brothers, and your sons, who 
are defending their country on land, on tho sea, and in f ho nir. 
Wo share your pride in their aohievemonis and wo aro grateful 
lo^ tho part they ore playing in tho common cause. . . . 

I receive many letters not only from Pronoh mothers and 
wives but also from French soldiers. These lottom help mo 
to understand something of your intimate thoughts, and I 
have learned how much your fortitudo and your oourngo 
sustain your fighting men. That indomitablo fortitude has 
al^ys been one of your most noble oharactoriatica. . . . 

'^escribing to me his visit to Prance just 

in- • • ot the women 

of Prance and of the great kindness which yon are showing to 
om soldiers. ,Suob kindness of heart is a bond which draws 
even more closely together the women of our two oountrios. 

^ar has always meant for womon hardship and sorrow, 
of o,.fF ^ modern war brings to every one of us some measure 
we oan^loL” but wo bear these with fortitude because 

Tuse and in fW confidence to the triumph of our 

WOT tiu-onvhTntn » Victory is ours and we have 

to work toffpfchsT* fnv ?h peaoe it will be our common aim 
g the happiness and well-being of mankind,. 
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WOMEN’S EFFORT IN THE EARLY STAGES OF 
THE WAR: A MAGNIFICENT RALLY 

Women Rallied to the Call even Before War Broke Out — Vital Work in the 
A.R.P. Services — The Auxiliary Territorial Service — Women in the R.A.F. 
and R.N. Auxiliaries — Tirewomen of the A.F.S. — Ambulance Drivers — 

Women's Voluntary Services — Hospital Ships on the Thames — The Land 
Army — First Aid and Nursing Services — Work in the Canteens 


W OMEN love peace perhaps even 
more than men. War means 
so much to them : the loss, 
probably, of their nearest and dearest, 
the wrecking of their home ; yet they 
enter into war work with even more 
fervour than the men. Is it because 
they are still new to it ? Just as the 
child is so proud to have a tiny dust- 
pan and brush because she feels she is 
doing something real to help — the 
dust-pan and brush have not yet 
become the symbol of toil — so the 
women in the War Services look not 
at the toil but at the symbol which 
they are so proud to wield. 

They worked so hard preparing for 
the war that women drivers in the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service who went 
to camp in August, 1939, had to go to 
bed for a day before returning to their 
normal occupations 1 The officers of the 
A.T.S. were thankful for that week 
or fortnight in camp which about half 
of the force experienced. In it the 
women came into touch with real Army 
life ; they learned to use the Army 
cooking utensils, which are quite differ- 
ent from these in a modern flat ; they 
got used to sleeping on Army “ biscuits.” 

In preparation for war 48 Royal 
Air Force Companies of the A.T.S. 
were in July, 1939, invited to join the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air 
The Force. Thereupon 

W.A.A.F. they abandoned the 

name “ Wrafs,” which 
the Women’s Royal Air Force had 
borne in the war of 1914-18. The 
“ Waacs ” had already been consigned 
to the history of the First Great 
War, and the “ Ats ” had taken their 
place ; the “ Wrens ” alone survived. 
Eagerly the “ Wrens ” of the last war 
read the Admiralty’s announcement in 
the spring of 1939 that a new W.R.N.S. 
was to be formed. Their hopes of 
serving the Navy again, however, were 
doomed for the majority at the outset. 
The new service was only for women 
living near the big naval ports, and 
the age Umit was 18-50. The outbreak 
of war, therefore, foimd but a nucleus 
service working at the ports. 

The firewomen were the first women 
in uniform to attract the attention of 


Londoners before the war began. As 
early as April, 1939, clad in smart 
navy doubled- breasted jaekets with 
silver buttons, and wearing ski-mg 
caps having the A.F.S. badge in red, 
they made many recruits outside 
County Hall beside the Auxiliary Fire 
Brigade during the L.C.C. jubilee 
celebrations. 

Some of them had actually enrolled 
in the spring of 1938, and the September 
crisis increased their numbers; but it 
was in July, 1939, that recruiting became 
really fast. Mobilization on September 1 
found a body of keen firewomen ready 
trained, for they had given their spare 
time to making themselves proficient. 
Later they numbered 4,500 full-time and 
1,117 part-time auxiliaries in London 
alone. In their preparations they were 
but part of the great Air Raid Precaution 
Army. The Women Auxiliary Ambu- 


lance drivers had passed their test in 
spare time more than a year before 
war began. They had been to first- 
aid lectures ; they had driven in the 
dark without fights. When war was 
declared, all they had to do was to don 
their trousers and take regular shifts 
night and day at their garages. 

The first-aid lectures were given 
in those early days in the street beside 
an ambulance. One of the number 
acted as patient, selecting her own 
ailment ; and after being given atten- 
tion, she was driven to the nearest 
hospital. The ambulances for the most 
part were tradesmen’s carts fitted up 
with stretchers. 

Boredom did nob hit the ambulance 
drivers so hard as some of the workers 
who waited for air raids which did not 
come. Taxi-cab drivers were attached 
to each London ambulance station in 



Succeeding the once-famous Waacs,” the ” Ats,” as the women of the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service were called, helped the country by releasing men in the Army from many routine duties. 
Above, two “ Ats ” are seen in an armoury, one cleaning a rifle with a regulation pull-through. 


and the other adjusting an anti-tank rifle. 
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WOMEN SERVANTS OF 
THE NATIONAL CAUSE 

Fiom the beginning of tin* wii Queen 
Elizabeth set an eximplc to the women of 
the nation, and eveiy woman s woilc for 
the war leceived her pncouiagement On 
the left she is seen sewing with meinbeis 
of the Hoiisehojd Stiff at Bucltingham 
Palace Below, Hei Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal (it the bead of the table) 
IS seen at work with some ladies of 
Harewood, mtilcirig hospilil suppliei 

E/io/o<f, A.6 V‘*/o;?( To/>i(al (hnio 

sal Pictoiial Piist JhiU'^h laid national 
Photos ii. tnnuui 


Above, left Mrs Laughton Mathews, leader of the Women s Royal 
Naval Service , on nght, Lady Beryl Oliver, chief of the V A D Below, 
left, Dame Joanna Cruickshank, Matron-in-Chief of the British Red Cross 
and the Order of St John of Jerusalem , centre, Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan, Commandant of the Auxiliary Territorial Service , right, Miss 
K J Trefusis Forbes, Director of the Women s Auxilia’'y Air Force 






‘WRENS’ IN AN HISTORIC SETTING 
Above, members of the Women s Royal Naval Service are seen at lunch m the famous Painted Hall 
of the Naval College at Greenwich, from which many Admiral heroes of the past have graduated 

Photo, Poi 


ordci to teach the women drivers 
knowledge of London, and great were 
the arguments I The women, who had 
all driven their own car.s in London, 
thought privately that they knew their 
way about just as well as the taxi men 
The men were the teachers, however, 
and they felt liouiid to stick to what 
they called their “ rout ” m spite 
of the arguments of the ladies 
A kind of exhilaration possessed 
women during the first few days of the 
war, for they felt they were wanted 
Had not the Home Secretary iimted 
the Dowager Lady Beading, m June, 
1938, to form the biggest women’s 
orgaiiizatioii ever known foi civil 
defence ^ Were not the three Women’s 
National Services alieady organized, 
called into being by the Navy, the 
Army, and the Royal Air Force ^ Look 
ing back to 1914, women remembered 
that it was then two solid years before 
they had had Queen Mary’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, and three years before 
the Women’s Land Army was allowed 
It is true that in September, 1939, 
over 5,000 business and professional 
women were on the register of the 
Women’s Employment Federation 
awaiting wai work, but Mrs Oliver 
Strachey, the Sccietary, said 

At any late, prejudice is not holding up 
tilt "woik as it did in lOl-i After the last 
wai I think the Go\ernment italized that 
women, both paid and unpaid, were a leserve 
of strungih, and they thought they would 
use it straight away this time 

‘ The change in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment IS strikingly illustrated by the in- 
clusion of women foi the firat time in the 
Army Medical Corps Almost on the exact 
parallel date that the announcement was 
made, in 1939, that women doctors were to 
have the same rank and pay as men in the 
R A M 0 , Dr Elsie Inglis m 1914 went to 
the War Office and olfered her services with 


those of other medical women The Chief of 
the Medical Seivico said m effect ‘ My deal 
lad^ the best thing you can do is to go home 
and keep quiet ’ * 

At the outbreak of war Women’s 
Voluntary Services numbered 370,000 



READY TO ANSWER THE CALL 

Women members of the Auxiliary Fire Service 
stand by day and night for emergency calls 
These girls are on duty in the telephone control 
room at a London fire station 
Photo, Keystone 


members, and the Govermneut and the 
local authoiitics were already using them 
for the evacuation of children and 
mothers and hospital patients During 
the first month of the war over 96,000 
volunteers weie enrolled, bringing the 
total since June, 1938, up to nearly 
half a million A one way passage had 
to he arranged at the London head- 
quarters for the 11,000 volunteers in 
September As many as 1,000 women 
were interviewed iii a day, and either 
enrolled for civil defence work or passed 
oil to their appropriate service 

There was work m plenty for the 
leisured woman or the woman who 
could work without pay. During the 
war of 191‘H8 it had been the industrial 
women who were in distress, and the 
Queen’s Work for Women Fund had 
to provide workrooms for them This 
time it was the business and piof essinnal 
women for whom special registers had to 
be opened — but with veiy little result, 
because of lack of woik The British 
Fedeiatioii of Business and Professional 
Women collected reports of unemploy- 
ment and evidence of hardships resulting 
from the war 

Visiting teacheis of art, music, etc , 
wcie left behind in towns from which 
children were evacuated Then rents, 
of course, went on, and they were faced 
With the maintenance, sometimes, of 
dependants Between 30 per cent and 
40 per cent of a membership of 11,500 
of the Chartered Society of Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics were thrown 
out of employment Nine hundred full- 
time professional artistes, of whom half 
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■were Viomen, lost their employment on 
the outbreak of war 
Secretaries, book-keepers, and other 
people holding office positions of trust 
were disiiubbed wholesale, in mo-,t cases 
with only a week’s balary A large 
percentage of housekeepers and hotel 
and institution manageresses lost their 
posts These and other cases of hard 
ship were presented to seven women 
M P s at the House of Commons on 
November 22 by a deputation, organized 
by the British Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, of 11 profes- 
sional groups representing about 30,000 
women HIiss Caroline Haslett, the 
chairman, and Mrs Howard Roberts, 
the hon. secretary, led them It was a 
meeting that drew the hiisuiess women 
together. Lady Astor, in the chair, 
invited them to meet for discussion at 


WOMEN AT THE WHEEL 

ng Yeomanry was founded m i9io> and Fannys, ’ as its membeis were 
i indeed ' yeoman service during the war of ipi/j-iS 1939 found them 
id on the left Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone is seen inspecting membeis 
iilance Unit before their departure for Finland in ambulances piovided by 
OSS Above women of a Motor Transport Training Corps aie being given an 
nation of French traffic signs they are likely to encounter 
Photon Poh t L jV 1 


her home once a month The women 
M P s decided to ask the Minister of 
Labour to meet them and discuss the 
unemployment of business and pro- 
fessional women Mr Ernest Brown 
accepted at once, and on Novcinbei 
28 an informal meeting took place in 
the House of Commons As a result, 
both the women M P s and the 
Federation were satisfied that when 
w ork for which business or professional 
women were eligible became available 
m the national services, preleience would 
be given to women who had lost 
employment through the war Furthei , 
the women’s representatives felt that 
they had impressed upon the Minister 
that business women should have 
special consideration at Employment 
Exchanges The Minister proposed to 
have a supplementary register for men 
and women of business or professional 
type, and this was discussed with the 
Federation 

AVomen’s special contribution to the 
piomotion of the war is in two mam 
directions 

[a) m releasing men by the Women’s 
Services , and (6) m the performance of 
work which only women can do 

The Auxiliary Territorial Service aims 
at releasing soldiers from any work a 
woman can do They take over the 
cook-house, even with the great old- 
fashioned ovens and cauldrons, stone 


floors, and steps It.idmg up lo il Tlio 
“ Ats ” take over the ch aiiiiig, iindei 
the proud name of Ouhilies , iltey act 
the jiail of kflchcnmauls and house 
maids Those wlio have been jiailoiii 
maids are detailed to wait on the olliceis 
The “ Ats ” also look .iftci the stores, 
fitting the moil with boots and other 
equipment, as well as the women 
Ollice loutmc is so different in the Army 
that a thieo weeks’ course ol training is 
given the clerical company of the ATS 
at the headquarters of the Eastern 
Command They learn, lor iiistaiice, 
that in the army a letter is never 
addressed “ Dear Sir ” , it is always 
in memorandum form They have 
become familiar with a variety of foims. 

AVomeii motor diivers lelicve the 
men of driving the lighter loiries and 
transport vans , they drive oITiceis and 
take messages In their spnie time the 
diivers attend a course of instiuctioii 
on maintenance and repairs 
All kinds of women have enrolled 
leisured girls, buyeis in shops and shop 
assistants, dressmakers, hairdiossers, 
factory girls and domestic workers, 
actresses, and teachers They are 
treated very much as soldiers, and it 
is their piide that it is so Rations are 
the same as for men, but women have 
four-fifths of the men’s ration , the 
pay is two-thirds of that of the corre- 
sponding army rank. Leave is the 
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A GENERATION APART 
In 1939 as twenty-five years 
before the women of Britain 
gladly carried on the work of their 
menfolk called overseas The 
spirit of the country had not 
changed but the fashions had as 
v/e see by comparing the photo- 
graph« on the left showing the post- 
women of I9I4“18 and of 1940 


WOMEN WARTIME 
WORKERS 

Certainly the bus ‘ conductress 
of 1940 IS a smarter figure than 
her predecessor of a generation 
before, as can be seen by the two 
photographs above, but they both 
put the same “ punch ” into their 
work Even the more muscular jobs 
are not the exclusive prerogative 
of men, and the “ weaker sex 
shows to good advantage m war- 
time— as the photographs of women 
porters (1914 s^nd 194®) 
right testify 

Fhotos, Fox , Topical Press 






same The Ireefloui o£ the -^enjeo is 
\(‘iy remailviUe and tlip attitude ot 
the officer-^ is inodurn find de.mociatio 
Dame Helen iine-Vaiipli in, tlie 

Dim tor, ssiVs Cliief ConUollet of tiro 
Qiictu diary’s dnm \.ii\iliary C'oips in 
Fiance ur IdlT and later she directed 
the Women t> Ro\ il A-ii Fnice iSlie 
undci'^t'nids vomit; people and she has 
sidected ofhcei^ vith the laiiip quality 
dliss K I Tiefusis Forbes, Director of 
the Woineiia diiMliarv du Force, was 
one of her officers m the ATS She 
commanded her ov\ ii R 4 F C onipany 
Then, when the Women's AuMliarv Air 
Force was formed m June, 1939, a 


that the women cannot — except tty 
They are proud to he with the balloon 
squadrons even thoupjh it is only as 
cooks, clerks, diid fabric wmrkeis ^ They 
are paid tw o thircls oi the nien s qray 
anil have fmri -fifths of tire ineii s rations 
For two weeks the W A A F rcciiiits 
are at a trainmf; depot, where tlicy 
are diillecl b}’’ a sergeant of the E A F 
as well as their own sub officois, and 
they learn the discipline of the service 
The airwonian’s ninforin is the same 
colour and cut as the airman’s 

The WENS is a shore service, but it 
IS very nautioal The hostels at the ports 
are named after ships, anil the Wiens 



NEW FORESTS IN THE MAKING 

In wartime vast areas of woodland are cut down for timber, especially for pit props, and seedling 
trees must be cultivated to make good the losses Above, members of the Women’s Land Army 
are seen covering seedlings to protect them from the frost at a nursery m Monmouthshire 

Photo, Fox 


leader was ready During the former 
war Miss Tiefusis Forhea was m the 
Women's A’'olunteer Eeserve 
The W A A F relieve the men only 
on ground duties , they arc not allowed 
to fly In spite of that drawback 7,000 
women enrolled during the first week 
ot the war They are not attached 
as a body to the E A.F , but directly 
take the places of men who go to the 
Front. Some thousands of airwomen 
are on air station-^ all over Britain 
Besides acting as cooks and orderlies, 
clerks and transport drivers, the women 
are trained as instrument mechanics 
They aie also teleprinter operators, 
telephone operators, dental surgery 
attendants, and sick quarters attend- 
ants There is little that the men do 


call the kitchen the galley, while food 
is “ victuals ” Stewards “ clear the 
decks ” after a meal, and invalids go to 
the “ sick-bay ” The Wiens act as 
cooks and stewards for ratings and 
officers They work also with the 
adrmial and his staff m clerical and 
seoretaiial capacities The Wiens do 
signalling with a petty officer, and store- 
keeping Avith the naval stores officer A 
woman acts as a naval postman, and 
collects and delivers letters to and from 
the ships. The Wiens who are drivers 
victual the ships, transport buoys and 
ropes, and even explosives in the 
armament car The girls know no fear 
and drive ambulances ot vans on to 
the pier even at night, collecting 
casualties or stores. 


Like the other womou’b scivieus, the 
Wrens have a smart uuifoim It has a 
doublo-breasfed navy coat out like that 
of a naval oflicei The old tyjic of 
admiral’s hat has been lolniiicd foi the 
ofliceis, hilt file latings wcai a loiiiid 
hat with up-turned sides enciiclod by a 
iihboii with the name of their ship 
Mrs Laiighloii Mathews, the Director 
of the W R N S , was the fiist ollioer to 
bo tiamed in the seivico dining the last 
war Ofliocis have a foitiughl’s couisc 
at the. Royal Naval College, Gieenwich 
Sea-loving gnls juiii|)ed at file oppor- 
tunity ofleicd hy the I’oit of London 
Aiilliority to man the liospilal ships on 
the Thames Theiis w.is no jilay time 
task They slopi one night on bo.iid 
shpr and one night on land Coming 
aboaid sometimes meant 
climbing twenty feet Manning 

on lion laddeis and the River 

crossing over poi hajis six 
barges The hospital shijis wore the 
Thames qiloasnre stoamcis, and they 
were ]ust oS the sumiuui tun when 
war broke out Tlio fust thing the 
gills bad to do was to clean them 
The crew showed them liow to coil 
lopes and put a hnoket ovei the side 
The girls made special application to 
the FLA foi brass polish. 

Exeioises woio held daily in taking 
oii casualties fiom baiges and lendciing 
first aid Assisting the moihcal offioer 
on each shij) were tluce fully tiamed 
nnues and ten musing auxiliaiies, two 
soa-rangers, and two ex aimy sergeants 
Fust-aid pods on laud uudei tlie Red 
Cro'-s and St. John War Oiganization 
were dolled every few yards m the 
streets of London. Tliey were in odd 
and interesting places — St James’s 
Palace, the House of Louis, air old 
stable To each wore at lached one 
trained nurse enrolled uiidei the Civil 
Nursing Eeserve and a number of 
Auxiliary nurses Evoiythmg rvas 
kept ready day after day tor an emer- 
gency , lotions were remade , dressings 
sterilized Practices wcic often held, 
when a volunteer in the .street had 
splints put on and was carried hy the 
stretcher party to the aid post. 

Most posts had their own “ duty 
side " for gas casualtios Stung bags 
were ready for the patient in which to 
put his clothes, and a grease-pioof bag 
for his valuables ; a spray was provided 
where he could be thoroughly washed. 
Clean pyjamas were awaiting, a cloak 
and hood, and shoes, and a camp ohair 
in which to rest 

Air Raid Wardens’ posts, in which 
women play a large part, were just as 
numerous as the aid posts. They 
varied aoeoiding to the borough, but 
the work was the same. 
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POWERFUL DEFENDER OF FRANCE^S FRONTIERS 

In 1914 the French had excellent 1 field artillery, but ware sadly dsficient in heavy guns In 1939 France’s 
Army was provided with great numbsra 0/ artillery both light and heavy, and here a French r55-mm gun is seen 
in iL camoufiagaJ gun-p t on the Western Front It ha, been christened ths “ Lyn* Clavers,” in honour o[ a 

W-ilUknojVA music-hall artist 
P/ialo, JCe/^s/one 
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In some districts women wardens 
patrolled the streets in pairs, in turn 
with the men. &irJ.s manned the 
telephones at the control post, which 
is the nerve centre of the A.E.P. 

A nurses’ department was set up 
by the Eed Cro.ss and St. John War 
Organization, with Dame Joanna Cruick- 
shank as Matron-in- 
Chief. The first activity 
Services to enrol trained 

nurses for the emer- 
gency, and great care was taken that 
they should be first - class nurses. 
Personnel were supplied to the Army 
Nursing Service, and nurses were in 
reserve for the R.A.F. 

“ A national service lias been performed 
by nurses in tlieir spare time, and by un- 
employed nurses,” said Dame Joanna. 
“ They have instructed and examined a very 
large number of women in Home Nursing, 
under the auspices of the Hcd Cross and St. 
John. Many of the students belong to the 
women’s voluntary services.” 

Nursc.s have already been awarded 
medals for gallantry in the war. Com- 
mandant Yera Cave, Nurse Isabel 
Mary Juett, and Nurse Florence Edith 
Walker went to the assistance of a man 
who had fallen out of a train on, rails 
which they thought were electrified. 
The Eed Cross special service cross was 
also awarded to Mrs. Walters for giving 
aid to an injured pilot who crashed 
near an aerodrome on September 26. 

Little was heard of the V.A.D.s 
during the opening months of war, hut 
that was only because there had been 
few ca.sualties. About 20,000 V.A.D.s 
under the direction of Dame Beryl 
Oliver were ready for any emergency. 

The unity of all women in war work 
answers the call of the Queen in her 
broadcast on November 12, 1939 : 

" Wo have all a part to play and I know 
you wiU not fail in yours, remembering 
always that the greater your coui'age and 
devotion, the sooner shall we see again in 
our midst the happy ordered life for which 
we long.” 

Her Majesty played her part valiantly 
from the beginning of the war. She 
said that the little Princesses “ miss 
their Mummy and Daddy,” but Her 
Majesty set an example to the mothers 
of the nation in not bringing her children 
hack to London. She visited the 
evacuated children and had dinner 
with them. Every woman’s work for 
the war received her encouragement. 
Although not a needlewoman, the Queen 
started a “ Sewing Bee ” at the Palace 
in order to aid the Red Cross. 

Queen Mary, whose work in the war 
of 1914-18 can never be forgotten, is 
head of all military and naval nursing 
services. The maternity home for 
wives of officers of the three services 
was only one of the new war charities to 


which Queen Alary at once gave her 
interest and help. 

The Princess Royal identified her.=e]f 
with the Amviliary Territorial Service 
from the first. AVhen H.R.H. visited 
the Women’s Camp at Strensall, York- 
shire, last July, she was in the khaki 
uniform of the A.T.S. The Princes.s is 
Controller, AYest Riding, Yorkshire, 
and is constantly inspecting companies 
of the A.T.S. The Princess, like many 
other women, took up knitting for the 
■soldiers. She is head of the Comforts 
Fund for her own Regiments, the Royal 
Scots (the Royal Regiment) and the 


Royal Corps of Signals. She worked 
also at the Hospital Supply depot 
in Harewood village. With her own 
village people and members of her 
household, she made bandages and 
splints. Her home was placed at the 
disposal of the British Red Cross for 
an auxiliary hospital. 

The first war work of the Duchess of 
Gloucester was to help her own tenant 
farmers to get in the harvest. She 
responded at once to the appeal for 
everybody’s help by doing the stooking 
with her lady-iu-waiting, and by lending 
her grooms and gardeners and anybody 
who could be spared to do the harvesting. 

As deputy for the Queen, the Duchess 
visited first-aid posts in every town in 
her home county. YT^omen who were 
trying not to be bored waiting for 
casualties (which happily did not come) 
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were much encouraged by the intere.st 
and kindness of this Royal lady, who 
came in the uniform of St John 
Ambulanep, and made them feel that 
.she was one of themselves. AYith the 
.same care the Duchess visited Women’s 
Yoluntary Aid Centres and the A.R.P. 
po.sts. She worked with a AVorkiiig 
Party in her village, and visited othera. 

AYhen she came for a brief visit to 
Buckingham Palace it w’as not for a 
holiday, but to do her work as President 
of the Central Hospital Supplies of the 
Red Cro,ss and St. John War Organiza- 
tion, and in other ways. 


The Duchess of Kent went at once to 
the hospital at Iver, where she was 
living when war broke out, and gave her 
aid in making bandages and swabs. 
Later she went to Scotland, constantly 
toured the country, visiting and en- 
couraging the women voluntary workers 
in their various activities. Like other 
of the Royal ladies, the Duchess knitted 
socks and hospital stockings, and she 
crocheted blankets. She attended 
first-aid classes with naval officers’ 
wives and the people living on the 
estate. 

While the Queen upheld the women’s 
work in the South, Queen Mary and 
the other Royal ladies each took a 
different centre, and their interest 
and hard work were a great inspiration 
to women in town and country, in 
mansion and cottage. 



V.A.D. PREPARED FOR ACTION 

When war came the V.A.D. at once responded to the call, ready to carry on the great work it 
did in the previous war. Above, V.A.D. helpers are seen at work during A.R.P. exercises at 
Erith, in Kent, in an underground emergency hospital built by the Borough Council. 
Photo, John Topham 


WOMEN’S SERVICES IN THE WAR 


A.R.P., Fire and Ambulance Services 

Air Raid Precautions 

There are something like 1,500/100 or 
1 ,750,000 A.H.P. workers, of whom a large pro- 
portion are women. They serve as wardens, 
fire-lighters, and ambulance drivers. 

Auxiliary Ambulance Drivers 

The women drivers are trained to drive in 
the dark, and in gas-masks. They know the 
way to all the hospitals in theii' district, and 
they have had a course of fli-st-aid training. 
In London alone more than 4.000 vehicles 
were needed, in addition to a similar number 
of private cars used to transport sitting 
casuallics. Many of tire drivers were women. 

Auxiliary Fire Service 

Over 5,000 women were attached to (ire 
stations in London alone. Mrs. Koster is 
Cnmiirandarrt for* South of the Thames and 
iirs. Rosemary llarshall for the North. 

Women irelp tire firemen all over the 
eoirntry. They are trained iir w.itcli-room 
work, fire-fighting, atrd anti-gas. They do 
clerical work, drive cars, or tow pumps. 

The Women’s Land Army 

Prom the outbreak of war up to the end 
of November, 11)30, 3,500 women received 
Land Army training at Government expense, 
and 2,800 volunteers were placed in agricul- 
tural employment. Tire demand at tliat date 
was not very great, as a comparatively small 
nrrmbor of men had been called up off tire 
land. Lady Denman is Honorary Director. 

Women’s Auxiliary Police 
Borough and County Polico Forces have 
in some oases recruited women to release 
men from clerical work, the telephone, and 
car-driving. 

Women’s Voluntary Services 

Half a million voluntary workers recruited 
by the Dowager Lady Readitrg were placed 
at tiro service of local authorities all over 
the country. They were invaluable in the 
evacuation and in A.B.P. work. 


First Aid, Nursing and Ambulance Services 
First Aid 

A trained nurse is m charge ol each 
first-aid post, with attxiliary nursus to help 
her. These posts are set up in every lowri 
and village, as part of the A.R.P. scheme. 

Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nur.sing 
Service 

H.M. Queen M.ary is President and Miss 
B. M. llai’tin, R.R.C.. is Matron-ur-Clrtof of 
tire irurses of the Navy. 

Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service 

The Army nurses also have Queen Mary 
as head, and Miss G. M. Roy, R.R.C., M.M., 
is Matron-in-Clrief. 

The Royal Air Force Nursing Service 
The Princess Royal is head, and Miss E. M. 
Blair, R.R.C., is Matron-in-Chief. 

The Territorial Army Nursing Service 
Miss A. M. PIrillips, R.R.C., is Matron-in- 
Clricf. 

Nurses’ Department of the Red Cross and 
St. John War Organization 
The department supplements the nurses 
of each service. Dame Joanna Cruiekshank. 
D.B.E., R.B.O., is Matron-in-Chief. 

Emergency Medical Service of the Mini.siry 
of Health 

Miss K. 0. Watt, C.B.E., R.R.O., Is 
Principal Matron. By the end of September 
the Central Emergency Committee of Nursing 
liad om'olled 16,000 trained nurses and 
20,000 auxiliary nurses who had comploled 
training, The Committee accepted for 
training as auxiliaries 70,000 women. 

River Ambulance Service 
Three trained nurses and about ton 
auxiliaries take 2'1-houv shifts on Thames 
steamer's fitted up as hospital ships. Two 
Sea Hangers act as messengers and signallers. 


Other War Services 

Auxiliary Territorial Service 

Women between the ages of 18 and 43 
year.s rooruitod to roloasc men in the Aiiuy 
fiuin cnokiirg, orderly diiiie.s, clerical work, 
teli’plioniiig, slore-kcupiug, and driving. The 
Queen I*, Conimandant-iir-Cliief, and Dame 
Helen Gwynue- Vaughnii, O.B.B., Chief 
Controller. 

Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
TTious.aiids of women work on B.A.F. 
staiions all over llui couniry as cooks, 
orderlies and clerks, teli'phone operators, 
transport drivers, and in.slruinont mocliaiiics. 
Till) Queen is f'ommaiuhint-in-Oliief, and 
Miss K. J. TrufuHis Forbes is Director. 

Women’s Royal Naval Service 
Woiiioii relievo men of shore I’obs at Uie 
porls and naval cstaliliahnienls. They do 
decoding as well a.s driving, clerical work, 
store-keeping, eoolcing and atovvanls’ work. 
Tlio Queen is Oornmaiider-in-Cliief and Mrs. 
LaugliLoii Matliews is I lie Director. 

Y.M.C.A. 

The National Woinen'.s Auxiliary of the 
Y.M.C.A. runs canteens for Iho troops tlirougli- 
out Ihe country, whioli are open day and iiiglit. 
Princess Helena Victoria, iho President, takes 
ail active interest in the work. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Canteens and reoroation oeiilros for Service 
women wore provided and staffed. 

Salvation Army 

Salvation Army •women offlcoi'iS help to 
run oaiiteens for the Itoopa at 40 oarap.s. 
Tliey Assist with canteens at railway stations. 

Entertainment 

Graoio Fields led Ilia way in entertaining 
the troops. Her concert in Franco on Nov- 
cmlier 16, lU3i), wa.s aucli a tonic that 
entertninmont parties wore Imstoiiod oil' to 
tho Front. Violet Lornino sang " the songs 
I sang to your fatheivs.” Myra Ho.ss organised 
lunchoon-hour oonoorta in London. 



WOMEN PILOTS GET THEIR CHANCE 
i<^?niung of 1940 that women pilots of the former CivU Ait Guard were to form a section 
, wreraft of the R.A.F. from factory 

aerodrome near London. 
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WAR IN THE AIR— LAST TWO MONTHS OF 1939: 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

Intensified Activity over the Sea —Coastal Command Patrols— Air Fights off 
Scotland— First British Aerial Encounters on the West -The Arinee de F Air- 
Seaplanes Lay Mines — Raid on Borkum—' Security Patrols' — Week of 
Allied Victories — Attack on German Warships near Heligoland — Raid on 
Firth of Forth — Ban on Land Bombing— Review of the First Four Months 


M ost intere'sting of the opening 
phases of the war in the air 
was the one with r\hic]i it is 
proposed to deal in this chapter, a 
phase covering the period from October 
21 to the latter part of December, 1939. 
During this period Germany intensified 
her aerial activity while still main- 
taining a rigid ban on the bomViing of 
open towns and of land objectives 
where there might have been heavy 
casualties among civilians. 

Two outstanding features of the 
German operations were the use of 
aircraft for mine-dropping and the use 
of aircraft to attack small inerchaut 
ships and fishing vessels in the North 
Sea. The mine-dropping came as a 
partial surprise and c.aused a good 
deal of comment ; but the Koyal Air 
Force and the Eoyal Navy rapidly 
devised methods for dealing with it. 
October 21 was notable for an attack 
by twelve German .seaplanes on a 
British convoy. The attack was 
unsuccessful and the enemy machines 
were heavily engaged both by fighters 
and by anti-aircraft guns. On the 
following day, October 22, there was 
further activity off Scotland, Two 
enemy aircraft were also seen off the 
south-east coast. These machines were 
engaged by British fighters and one of 
them was brought down, the crew 
being seen to leave the wreckage of 
their machine in a collapsible boat. 

On October 23 the Air Ministry 
announced that two successful attacks 
had been made by Royal Air Force 
aeroplanes on U-hoats. 
Coastal During the whole of the 
Command period under review the 
Coastal Command of the 
Royal Air Force was engaged on 
continuous watch over the North Sea 
and parts of the Atlantic Ocean. This 
work, which supplements that of the 
Fleet Air Arm, is directed from 
operations rooms in much the same 
way as the work of the Fighter 
Command. Machines go out on patrols 
which are so correlated that enormous 
areas of sea are kept under almost 
continuous supervision and enemy 
activity is severely restricted. In all 
weathers these machines keep out on 


p.atrol, and from the outbreak of war 
until the earlj’ part of December they 
had flown some 3,fXK),00U miles. Once, 
when a British submarine had been 
dainaaed. it was escorted safely home 
by aircraft of the Coastal Command. 
More than once shipwrecked .seamen 
who^^e ships had been sunk or disabled 
were saved by these machines. 

On October ‘24 four more German 
airmen were shot down by British 



AN AIR FORCE COMMANDER 
The R.A.F. in France, placed in January, 
1940, under the control of Air Marshal A. S, 
Barratt, embraced two main divisions ; Army 
Co-operation Squadrons, commanded by 
Air Vice-Marshal C. H. Blount, and bomb- 
ing, reconnaissance and other units under 
Air Vice-Marshal P. H. L. Playfair, seen 
above at R.A.F. Headquartei? in France. 
British Official Photograph: Croum Copyright 

aeroplanes. Two of them were rescued 
by a British warship after they had 
been adrift in their collapsible boat for 
three days. It was on this day that 
reports were circulated from Basle 
stating that a cluster of small balloons 
had been found in Riehen, and that 
attached to the balloons were packets 
of leaflets containing extracts from 
Herr Hitler’s speeches translated into 
French. It was assumed that it was 


the intention that these balloon clusters 
.should drift over to French territory. 

Routine reconiiaissauce flights were 
being made by the Royal Air Force 
throughout the month, and on October 
25 the jilares visited were Magdeburg, 
Hamburg and Berlin. All the Briti.sh 
machines returned safely. An O.slo 
report ^vllich reached 
London on this day Battleships 
stated that one of the Hit ? 
bombs dropped by 
Royal Air Force pilots during the raid 
on the Kiel district in the early days 
of the war fell down the funnel of the 
German battle, ship “ Giiei.seuau,” break- 
ing the ship in two. This report must 
be discounted as obviously imaginative. 
There is every reason to believe that an 
important German warship was hit and 
severely damaged during the raid, but 
the funnel of a modern warship is not 
ju.st a hole into the centre of the vessel. 
Even, .supposing that a bomb did fall 
into a funnel, there is little likelihood 
that it would cause a ship of this size 
to break in two. 

On Friday, October 27, in the United 
States of America, an important event 
occurred from the point of view of the 
strength of the Allies in the air ; this 
was the voting of the United States 
Senate in favour of the repeal of the 
embargo on the sale of arms to belliger- 
ent nations. The voting was 67 to 22 
and it cleared the way for the passage 
of the Neutrality Bill, which opened 
up America’s armament factories to 
belligerents on the " cash-and-carry ” 
basis. America’s aircraft industry, 
though smaller than the British, was 
known to be a highly developed one 
and capable of rapid expansion. Both. 
France and Britain were using American 
machines for training and also for 
first line servioe. The French had some 
of their squadrons equipped with Cur- 
tiss single-seat fighters, and Britain 
was using the Lockheed twin-engined 
machines both for training and for 
Coastal Command patrol. 

On October 28 a German recon- 
naissance machine was brought down 
in Scotland by Royal Air Force Spitfire 
fighters manned by members of the 
Auxiliary Air Force. The German crew 
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AIR RAIDS OF TWO WARS 

In the main map above are shown air raids and coastal bombardments on Britain from 191^ 
to 1918, indicated by symbols (explained in key). This map also shows by dates the raids of 1939. 
The first aeroplane raids of 1914-18 took place over Kent on December 34 and 25, 1914, and 
the last one on June 17, 19:8. Total casualties in 52 raids were 857 killed and 2,058 injured. 
The first airship raid took place on January 19-20, 191S, and the last on April 12-13, 1918. 
There were 51 airship raids, in which SS7 were killed and 1,358 injured In bombardments 
from the sea about 125 were killed and some 600 injured. Inset map shows the probable 
bases from which bombing raids on Scotland were carried out by the Germans in 1939, and 
the distances covered by the raiders 


gunners in tlio buck of ilic aircraft.” 
An eyc-witnoss dcHcribcd liow the Eoyal 
Air Force fighters came to the attack 
again and again, ■while the German 
machine went lower and lower and 
seemed to lie getting into greater and 
greater dilficulties. The vuHtly superior 
speed of the British fight ers was very 
noticealile. Even so it seemed that this 
Hcinkel was a well-constructed and well- 
equipped machine. 

On October 30 B.A.F. aeroplanes 
made a number of reconnaissance flights 
over Germany. These flights wore now 
being made often in oxLromoly bad 
weather. On one of them, on the pre- 
vious Friday, the cold had been so 
intense that the crow wore sick and 
then so numbed that they were almost 
senseless. Ice formed on the wings, and 
the temperature went to 30 degrees 
below zero. On the engine cowlings ice 
six inches thick was noticed. 


put up a fierce resistance and fought 
valiantly, losing height all the time, until 
they were skimming the tree-tops with 
the British fighters still in pursuit. 

The German machine was a Heinkel 
He lllK of recent pattern, with 
Junkers Juno 211A engines and the 
new short nose and smooth upper part 
to the fuselage. It carried a forward 
firing gun and two rearward firing guns. 
The E.A.F. fighters dived on it again 
and again, riddling it with bullets and 
eventually killing one of the two rear 
gunners and wounding the other. This 
second gunner 'was the one in the tunnel 
position underneath the fuselage, and 
when the pilot was finally forced to 
land the gimner’s neck was broken by 
the impact, for the landing was a tough 
one made on unsuitable ground. The 
enemy pilot was wounded, but 'when 
approached by police he was able to say 
in good English ; “ We surrender as 
prisoners of war. Please see to my 



RAIDER THAT DID NOT RETURN 
On October 28, 1939, a German reconnaissance ’plane was brought down in Scotland by 
R.A.F, machines after a running fight in the air. Above, the bullet-riddled enemy machine, 
a Hemkel He liiK, after its forced landing 
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On October 31 the Air Ministry 
aimouiiced that British fighters had had 
their first opportunity to engage German 
bombers over French territory. Two 
machines came over flying very high : 
one of them, a Doriiier, was shot down, 
but the other escaped. The machine 
shot down crashed about twenty miles 
from rvhere the combat bad .started and 
went into the ground with both engines 
still running. The uo.5e was buried nine 
feet in the earth and the petrol tanks 
exploded, so that fragments were scat- 
tered over a wide area. 

Lord Nuffield was appointed Director- 
General of Maintenance at the Air 
Ministry on November 1. He was made 
responsible to the Air Council through 
the Air Member for Supply and Organi- 
zation. His assistant was Mr. Oliver 
Boden. Maintenance was recognized 
as a .side of .supply which would come 
into increasing prominence as the inten- 
sity of air war increased, and the 
appointment of Lord Nuffield was 
genernlly approved. 

On November 2 the King concluded 
a two days’ visit to Royal Air Force 
■station.s in the North of England and 
the Midlands. During his tour he 
decorated five men and .spoke to the 
pilots who had bombed Cuxhaveii, as 
w'ell as the finst men to fly over Berlin 
and Potsdam. He also talked with a 
South African pilot who had sunk a 
U-boat. 

On November 6 occurred the biggest 
aerial battle up to that date, and it 
reisulted in a brilliant .succe.ss for the 


Allie.s. It was fought hetwceii twenty- 
seven German Jle^^sersrhmitt single- 
seater fighter.-, and nine French Curti>is 
single-seater fighters manned by pilots 
of the '■ Armee cle I'Air.” Some reports 
stated that the Me'-serschniitts were in 
the act of chasing a .single Biitisli 
niachiiie which they had caught over 
Germany, and that the French fighters 
came down upon them and bueeeeded in 
.surpri.smg them. The fight raged from 
between ground level and 16,000 feet, 
and was fought by the French pilots 
with incomparable dash and brilliance. 

A remarkable account of this combat 
was subsequently given in the French 
technical jiress by one of the French 
pilots who had himself brought down 
two German machines. He emphasized 
that the loads were terrific, with the 
speed.s in the dive often going up to 
more than 100 miles an hour. He men- 
tioned the tremendous physical effort 
needed to keep a watch on the enemy 
when turning sharjily at high speed, 
and when .subject to big centrifugal loads 
which .seemed to drive the pilot down 
through his seat and make his head feel 
as if it would bimst. The first sucee,ss 
obtained by this pilot resulted in the 
German pilot leaping from his disabled 
machine with his parachute and landing 
somewhere near the Maginot Line. The 
second victory re.suited in the Messer- 
schniitt going down in flames and falling 
into a pine wood. The Messerschmitts 
concerned were the 109 .singln-cngined 
type. The fight mostly circled round 
the hilly region of Saarlouis, and the 



ROYAL INVESTITURE 
Above, King George is seen bestowing the 
D.F.M. upon Sergeant W. E. Willits, who 
took over the controls of an aircraft during 
combat with the enemy when the pilot 
was shot through the head. Among others 
decorated at this investiture were the 
R.A.F. officers seen in pages 71 and 53. 

Photo, K&ystone 

German machines were pursued as fai 
as the German town of Merzig. 

On November 8 a fine single-handed 
action was fought by a British fighter 
pilot in France against a German 
Doruier 17 aeroplane engaged on recon- 
naissance. The R.A.F, 
pilot was ill the air Thrilling 

when he noticed anti- Dog-fight 

aircraft shell hursts. 

He flew towards them and then ob- 
served a Dornier 17 flying extremely 
high. He climbed and the Dornier 
climbed too. Eventually the British 
fighter, a Hawker Hurricane with fixed- 
pitch wooden airscrew, managed to close 
with the German machine at the great 
height of 27,000 feel. As the Hurricane 
approached, fire was ojieued by the 
Gorman rear gunner. At the first buT.st 
from the British machine her pilot (a 
New Zealander) gained the impression 
that he had hit the port engine. The 
German began to lose height and the 
British pilot broke off the combat, 
turning steeply and watching the enemy 
machine. Almost at once it sought to 
escape into a cloud layer, so the British 
pilot closed again and, in his own words, 
“ gave the enemy all he had ” in the 
way of gunfire, opening his eight 
guns at about 200 yards and firing 



THE RABBIT ’TWAS THAT DIED 

The Shetland Isles received frequent visits from enemy aircraft, and the crater seen above was 
caused by a bomb dropped from one of these raiders on November 13, 1939, when the first 
bombs actually fell on British soil. The only casualty, a rabbit, is being proudly exhibited by 
the man standing in the crater, 

Photo, Associated Press 
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continuously while closing to an esti- 
mated distance of 50 yards and only 
just avoiding collision with the enemy 
machine. The latter now went into a 
very steep dive with engines on. The 
British pilot thought that this might 
be an attempt to escape, and followed. 
The German dived more steeply until it 
was plunging vertically earthwards, with 
the Hurricane plunging after it. The 
speed reached must have been extremely 
high, for afterwards the Hurricane was 
found to have stripped some of the 
fabric off the top surfaces of its wings, 
a sign of exceptionally great aero- 
dynamical forces. 




WHEN NINE BEAT 
TWENTY-SEVEN 

This remarkable senes of photo- 
graphs from the “Path4 Gazette" 
show stages m an air fight in the 
West, when nine French fighters 
attacked a group of 27 German 
machines. Above, the nine 
French ’planes are flying in 
formation to give battle ; on 
the left, two of the French 
aircraft (Curtiss fighters) are 
attacking SIX of the Messer- 
schmitts, winch have broken 
formation. Below, one of the 
nine German 'planes which were 
brought down. All the French 
aircraft returned safely. 

Oouriesj/ of “ PatM Gazette ’’ 


The Geiman machine never pulled 
out of its dive, but continued until it 
went into the middle of the main road 
running through a small French village. 
The wreckage testified to the force of 
the impact. Although the road was a 
metalled one of good quality, the 
engines had gone so deeply into it that 
no part of them could be distinguished. 
The largest piece of the machine that 
was left was no bigger than a dining- 
room chair, and that was from the 
eirtreme tail, The bodies of the crew 
were torn to small pieces, some of 
which were thrown a long distance and 
found in the trees of an orchard. 

On November 10 there was another 
E-A.F. victory when two machines of 
the Coastal Command forced a German 
flying boat down on to the water off 
the East Coast. The German crew took 
to their collapsible boat. On the day 
following this event there were more 
British reconnaissance flights over Ger- 
many, including the towns of Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, and Nuremberg ; on the 
other hand, there was an air-raid 
watmng soimded in Paris. On Novem- 
ber 13 two air raids were made by the 
Germans on the Shetland Islands. In 




all twenty bombs were dropped and 
four aeroplanes took part. No ships 
were hit and no damage was done except 
to a rabbit and to the windows of an 
uninhabited house. The bombs were 
thought mostly to have been about 
50 kilogrammes (110 lb.) m weight. On 
the day following this raid German 
machines were again reported over the 
same district. The German claim for 
the Shetlands raid was that two sea- 
planes had been destroyed and that a 


cruiser had been hit. These statements 
were subsequently denied in Britain. 

On November 17 air-raid warnings 
were sounded in a large number of 
districts ia the Midlands — in South 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales, 
The Observer Corps had detected a 
reconnaissance aeroplane, thought to 
be a Heinkel, and alarm sirens were 
sounded in thirteen towns. It was 
subsequently suggested that no enemy 
machine had been in these districts, but 





BRITISH PILOT DOWNS 
A NAZI BOMBER 


that enemy aeroplanes had come over 
British territory during the hours of 
black-out. German machines were also 
reported over the Orkneys. On the 
following day there were further recoii- 
, naissance flights, and then Heinkel 115 
seaplanes were seen over the Thames 
Estuary. This latter raid, although the 
) point was not immediately appreciated, 
was the opening stage of a new kind of 
air warfare : the dropping of mines from 
the air. The enemy machines laid 
mines at five different points off the 
East Coast. 

Minelajung seaplanes were known to 

i 


The last week of November, 
1939, was a period of many 
victories of the Allied air forces 
In this page a British victory, 
watched by French troops, is 
illustrated, when a British pur- 
suit 'plane brought down a big 
German bomber Above, the 
British aircraft photographed 
during the battle. Right, the 
British pilot circling above his 
victim, which has crashed 
Below, the stncken bomber, its 
airscrews twisted and its fuselage 
riddled with bullets, lying in a 
field near Hasebrouck. 

PhoioB, “ Match," Paris 
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some weeks afterwards German illus- 
trated newspapers contained photo- 
graphs alleged to have been taken by 
a German reconnaissance machine, and 
the photographs included pictures of 
places in the districts where alarms had 
been sounded. There were more air- 
raid warmngs on November 19, sounded 
in the Eirth of Eorth district and on 
the Essex coast. Eeports from Copen- 
hagen stated that there had been a 
battle between British cruisers and at 


least ten big German bombing aero- 
planes. It was said that a hundred 
bombs had been dropped. The cruisers 
had replied with accurate fire and at 
least one enemy machine was hit. Later 
it was learnt that actually two had been 
crippled. 

On November 20 enemy raiding 
aeroplanes came over towards the Essex 
coast and over the Sussex coast at a 
great height. Warnings were sounded 
in East Kent. This was the first time 


have been developed by Germany 
during peacetime, but it was not thought 
that they had reached a very advanced 
stage. The form of minelaymg adopted 
in the war was such that seaplanes were 
not essential, and either seaplanes or 
landplanes could equally well be used. 
One machine could carry two mines, 
and these could be dropped without the 
aircraft having to take such great risks 
of being intercepted and shot down as 
if it were on a bombing raid. It was 
thought that small parachutes were 
attached to the German mines so as to 
mitigate the force of the impact with 
the water. There seemed 110 technical 
reason why parachutes should be needed, 
for a cocking device could be arranged 
to prevent any risk of the mine explod- 
ing on impact with the water. It was 
also thought— and this received partial 
confirmation later — that some of the 
mines dropped from the air were of the 
magnetic variety. 

On the day following the discovery 
that the Germans were using aircraft 
as minelayers (November 22) enemy 
machines again flew over the Shetland 
Islands. They came very low and 
dropped many bombs in the water and 
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also used tlieir maohiue-guns against 
British seaplanes lying at moorings. 
One seaplane was set on fire and sunk, 
but the crew managed to swim ashore. 
Six German machines took part in this 
raid. Two days later seven recomiais- 
■sance machines came over the Shetlands. 

In France, at about the time that 
minelayiiig activities were being begun 
round the coasts of Britain. German 
machines attempted many reconnais- 
sance flights. French fighters shot down 
a Dornier 17, and another Dornier which 
may have been the later 215 type. The 
French also accounted for three Mes.sor- 
scbmitt 109 fighters, and British pilot.s 
shot down two Heiiikel lllK machines, 
On November 23 seven German recon- 
naissance machines were shot down by 
British fighters — four Dornier 17’s, two 
Heinkel lllE’s, and one unidentified 
machine. This was a week of many 
victorie.s for the Allied air forces, for in 
one forty-eight-hour period they shot 


down nineteen enemy aeroplanes. Ger- 
man claims were that four French 
Moraiie 406 fighters had been shot 
down by Me.sserschmitt 109’s and that 
one Moraue had been destroyed by a 
twin-engined Messerschmitt 110 fighter. 

On November 25 two attacks were 
made by German aeroplanes on British 
ships in the North Sea. Many bombs 
were dropped, but no hits were obtained. 
The Germans claimed four direct hits. 

The last few days of November and 
the first few of December saw the Royal 
Air Force taking the offensive against 
the enemy, but still under limitations 
imposed by the war policy of the Allied 
Supreme War Council. These limita- 
tion.s, which became clear as the war 
in the air progressed, prohibited the 
bombing of land objectives. It had 
presumably been decided that unless 
the Germans took to bombing land 
objectives the Allies would not do so, 
the consequence being that all bombing 


attacks by both sides wore directed 
against shipping. On November 28, 
however, the R.A.F. did attack a land 
base, but not with bombs. It raided 
the German seaplane ba.s6 at Borkuin, 
whence it was thought some of the 
mine-laying aeroplanes had come. The 
operation was brilliantly carried out, 
and the R.A.F. suffered no casualties. 

A patrol of long-range fighters which 
had been sent out to search for mine- 
laying sea]flanes reconnoitred the base 
at Borkum and there 
found and attacked Raid on 

with machine-gun fire Borkum 

three enemy seaplanes. 

Our aeroplanes were met by heavy 
anti-aircraft fire from the ground, 
and they attacked with their machine- 
guns and succeeded in silencing some 
of the anti-aircraft gun jmsitions. 

Borkum is one of the Friesian 
Islands near the mouth of the River 
Ems. After this event it became the 
scene of a good deal of aerial activity. 
Another point about this R.A.F. attack 
is that it was the first time that the use 
of long-range fighters had been men- 
tioned in any official communique. 


NERVE CENTRE OF THE FIGHTER COMMAND 
This reconstruction ol the Central Control Room of the Fighter Command was taken from the 
film “ The Lion Has Wings.” From the Operations Section, in the gallery, orders are issued 
for fighters to take off. On the table Britain is mapped out in sections, and around it are tele- 
phonists, As reports come in, the positions, directions, speed and number of raiders are noted. 

Pholo, H Icxandflr Korda Film Productions^ Ltd, 
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‘SPRINGBOK* SENTINELS OVER THE SEA 

Air liners, converted for military use, fought the menace of the armed comnitrce ra.d:ir along 
the South African coast. Above, bomber reconnaissance machines setting off along the seaboard. 
Below, right, the German liner “ Watussi,” set on fire by her captain when, intercepted by aircraft 
of the South African Sea Defence Force. Crew and passengers were rescued by a British warship. 
Photos, Fox; Wide TT'orfd 
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The machines in question ate twin- 
engined aeroplanes derived from the 
Bristol Blenheim bombers but carrying 
heavier gun armament in place of 
bombs. They were in use in the 
squadrons before the outbreak of war. 
Twelve took part in the raid on Borkum ; 
they flew very low and very fast, 
skimming the ground and taking the 
defences entirely by surprise. 

On November 29, early in the morn- 
ing, there were two attempts by German 
aeroplanes to penetrate the British 
coastal defences. One was made by a 
Heiukel, which, was shot down in single 
combat by a British pilot five miles off 
the Northumbrian coast. It was ap- 
proaching the coast when it was inter 
cepted. It first appeared flying from 
behind a bank of cloud. Turning to 
intercept the raider, the fighter pilot, in 
his own words, “ ducked back into the 
clouds ” for about thirty seconds. 
When he came out of the cloud.s the 
enemy was immediately above him. As 
he climbed, the raider waited until the 
fighter was only 400 yards away, and 
then dived for the cloud 1,500 feet below 
with one of his rear guns firing. The 
fighter followed, and after he had closed 
to 150 yards, the German machine 
turned on its side and dived vertically 


into the clouds, emitting a column of 
smoke. Boats searched the area, but 
could find no trace of the German 
machine or its crew. 

After this, on December 3, there 
came one of the most successful actions 
fought by the Royal Air Force up to 
that time. It was a heavy attack on 
German warships near Heligoland, made 
by a formation of Vickers Wellington 
bombers. They flew over high and 
approached their targets just after 
11.30 in the morning, sighting them 
through a cloud layer. The Germans 
appear to have been taken by srirprise, 
but they sent up a heavy auti-airoraft 
barrage, and fighters immediately took 
oS from neighbouring bases to try to 
intercept the British machine.s. The 
Wellington pilots performed their bomb- 
ing with great accuracy, direct hits 
being obtained ; one pilot stated that 
his bombs “ straddled ” one warship. 
Some twenty Messerschmitt fighters 
took off to try to bring down the 
British machines, but only one of them 
made contact, and that was shot down 
by one of the British gunners. This 
gunner was hit by a bullet, but the 
bullet happened to strike the quick- 
release plate of his parachute haruess, 
and this prevented him from being 


fill . *. 



injured. All the British machines re- 
turned safely, although one was hit in 
the tail. The German account, which 
was issued some time before the British 
one, stated that the only loss had been 
one small fishing boat, and that the 
German machine which had fallen into 
the sea had done so because the pilot 
had been injured in the eye by a .splinter. 





Decembpr 3 was also noteworthy for 
the fact that an aeroplane of the Coastal 
Command succeeded in sinkiug a U-boat. 
He sighted the submarine about eight 
miles away and, using the clouds for 
cover, managed to get within range. 
He then .scored a direct hit with a bomb 
on the conning tower. Parts of the 
submarine and wreckage were thrown 
high into the air, and the water was 
coated with oil for a large area. 

On December 6 there were two en- 
couiitens between Dornier flying-boats 
and R.A.I'. Coastal Command patrols. 
One occurred north of Heligoland and 


planes intercepted the German liner 
“ Watussi,” which had slipped out of 
Mozambique harbour. It was ordered to 
sail to Simonstown. When first chal- 
lenged the liner ignored the signals, so 
bombs were dropped in the sea ahead 
of her as a warning. The “ Watussi ” 
then changed course, but later on she 
was scuttled. 

Two more attacks were made on 
German submarines on December 8, 
by machines of the Coastal Command. 
One attack was certainly successful, 
and the pilot saw his first bomb hit the 
boat amidships a yard to starboard of 


the result was indeterminate. In the 
other the British machhie made six 
attacks, but, although oil was observed 
pouring from the German machine, it 
was not seen to crash. On that day 
one of the British patrolling aircraft 
failed to return, and as a German 
communique had stated that a collision 
had occurred between a British and a 
German machine during an engagement 
near the Dutch island of Texel, it was 
thought that this might have referred 
to the missing British machine. 

On December 7 eight enemy aero- 
planes approached the Krth of Borth. 
Fighters went up to intercept them and 
made contact. One enemy aircraft was 
seen to he Lit and another one was 
believed to have been damaged. In an 
engagement ofi another part of the 
coast on the same day another German 
machine was intercepted, and that too 
waa believed to have been hit. It was 
during this week that the South African 
Air Force came into action for the first 
time. Three of its reconnaissance aero- 


MURDER FROM THE SKIES 

Towards the end ol 1939 the Nazis began a murderous campaign against defenceless trawlers, 
which were bombed from the air and machine-gunned. The top photograph, from Scandinavian 
sources, shows a trawler being bombed. At bottom, the trawler “Etruria," with fore-deck 
smashed by Nazi bombs. 

Photos, International Graphic Press ; Topical Pi ess 


the conning tower. The U-boat began 
to sink, and a second bomb fell directly 
above her. The pilot circled overhead 
for about twenty minutes until the 
submarine .sank. The second submarine 
was attacked while in the act of suh- 
nieiging. Afterwards large patches of 
oil were seen on the water. 

On December 12 Sir Kingsley Wood, 
making a statement in the House of 
Comuious about the progress of the 
air war, .said that the Briti,sh Hurricane 
and Spitfire fighters 
had been .shown to Superior 

possess a decisive ’Planes 
margin over the 
German Dorniers, Junkers and Ileinkela, 
It was on this day that further proof of 
the effectiveness of the balloon barrage 
was provided in a tragic manner. An 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm crashed 
into a cable and the crew were killed. 

On December 13 two Dornier flying- 
boats were attacked over the North 
Sea by an aeroplane belonging to the 
Coastal Command. There was evidence 
that both the rear gunners had been hit. 
The first auiiouncement was made by the 
Air Ministry about the E.A.F. “Security 
Patrols ” in the region of the German 
seaplane bases at Sylt, Borkuin and 
Norderiiey. These Security Patrols were 
designed to control German mine- 
laying seaplanes, and were an entirely 
new and unorthodox use of large bomb- 
ing aeroplanes. The British machines 
patrolled the area, and, when the lights 
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DOWN FROM A GREAT HEIGHT 

The photograph above shows oxygen cylinders in the wreck of a German Dormer aircraft brought 
down by the RA.F. in France. The cylinders in question were for the use of the radio operator 
(Funket) and gunner (Schiitae). Oxygen apparatus is essential for crews of modern fighting 
aircraft, often travelling at great heights in rarefied air. 

Photo, Keystone 


of flare paths were .seen on the water, 
dropped bombs on them and so pre- 
vented the German seaplanes from 
taking off. The order not to drop any 
bomb on land targets remained in force, 
however, so that the British maohine.c 
were not allowed to attack the seaplanes 
while these were on the slipways. 

During the following seven days, 
until December 20, there were several 
aerial engagements, culminating with 
one over Heligoland on December 18, 
which was believed to have been up 
to then the biggest aerial battle of the 
war. {It was not so big in the matter 
of the number of machines engaged as 
.some of the aerial battles which had 
taken place towards the latter part of 
the war of 1914r-18. There had been 
the earlier fight near Heligoland on 
December 3, which is described in 
page 431.) During this period, too, the 
Germans started a series of unrestricted 
attacks from the air upon British fishing 
vessels. Fishing craft and unarmed 
merchant ships were bombed and 
machine-gunned ; a number were sunk. 

Details of the big aerial battle over 
Heligoland mentioned above were made 
public some time after the fight ; they 
revealed that sis of the new twin- 
engined Messersohmitt 110 fighters wore 
shot down by the British bombers, one 
R.A.F. machine accounting for five of 
them, and that seven of our machines 
failed to return. The fantastic claim 
was made by the Germans that thirty- 
four British machines had been, shot 
down. Actually the total number that 
went out was far smaller than this. 

A general review of the war in the air 
during 1939 must take note of two 
essentials : the first is that both sides 
deliberately refrained from bombing 
land targets, and the second is that 
both sides exerted their 

main effort at sea. It 

of Aerial ■ j. ^ u j 

Warfare supposed 

that anything more than 
a very small part of the total forces 
available to Great Britain and to 
Germany were engaged in the series of 
sea operations that took place ; but 
these were nevertheless the chief opera- 
tions. The Nazis adopted the novel 
method of sowing mines from aircraft ; 
the Royal Air Force countered it by 
the institution of “ Security Patrols ” 
which remained near the German sea- 
plane bases all night and made the 
problem of taking off difficult. The 
Nazis attacked British ships, sometimes 
warships, but also unarmed merchant 
and fishing vessels, with bombs and 
maohine-gun fire. The Royal Air Force 
confined its counter-attacks to warships, 
and it attacked them only when they 
were out in the open sea, where no in- 


accurately aimed bomb could possibly 
fall on land. 

In France the main preoccupation of 
the Air Forces of both sides was recon- 
naissance. High-flying reconnaissance 
machines were sent out by the Royal 
Air Force and the French Aimde de 
TAir, and by the Germans. A fairly 
high proportion of the German machines 
was brought down. The British and 
French reconnaissance flights entailed 
some losses, but in relation to the 
German casualties these losses were so 
small as to be of no account. Photo- 
graphs were taken by both sides of 
important objectives, and propaganda 
leaflets were dropped by both sides. 

The Germans published their photo- 
graphs first and they were made much 
of, but those with inside information 
affirmed that some at least were fakes, 
taken some time before the war ; in 
some cases buildings of comparatively 
recent construction were not to be seen 
on the German pictures. The photo- 
graphs taken by the Royal Air Force of 
objectives in Germany were superior ; 
the Air Ministry allowed none of these 
to be published before the end of the 
year, but later a few were issued. 

As the year drew to a close the vigil- 
ance of the Allied Air forces was intensi- 
fied, for it was supposed by many that 
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the Germans might make an aerial 
sortie at about Christmas time, trusting 
to the belief that there must be at such 
a time a general relaxation of watch- 
fulness. But there was no special 
action by the Germans, and the British 
and French patrols were unmolested. 

What is a fair summary of the position 
in the air war up to the end of 1939 ? 
It is that the Allies had played through- 
out a more active part, although no 
bombing competition had been begun. 
The Germans were obviously husbanding 
their resources, and were not sending 
over more reconnaissance machines than 
could obtain just enough information 
for their purposes. The enemy bombing 
attacks on ships and flying boats in 
the Firth of Forth and the Shetlands 
were also made with small forces, and 
nothing approaching a hig-scale raid was 
attempted. Even the large British 
formations which visited the Heligoland 
area did not tempt the Germans to 
send similarly large formations to 
Britain. Altogether the preliminary 
stages of the air war, though they gave 
evidence that both sides were waiting, 
showed a more forward spirit on the 
part of the Allies. Moreover, in the 
technical quality of their aeroplanes the 
Allies proved incontestably superior to 
the Germans in every branch. 
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SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
CAN TAKE NO CHANCES 

Threatened by the Russo-Germarr 
menace, the Scandinavian states 
strengthened their defences Above, 
anti-aircraft machine-guna placed 
on housetops m Norway ; left, a 
camouflaged heavy gun of the 
Swedish coastal defences ; below, 
right, an anti-aircraft post on the 
Danish frontier, ready for any 
emergency ; below, left, Lt.-Gen 
0. G. Thoernell, Commander m 
Chief of Sweden’s National Defences 
Photos, International Oraphio Pi ess , 
L.NA . Q.P,U 
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THE NORTHERN NEUTRALS: PLIGHT OF 
FINLAND AND THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 

Russia's Onslaught Against Finland A^ected Vital Interests oj Norway and 
Sweden—Denmark ivas Powerless-Intimidation by the Nazis— Norway and 
Sweden's Generous Help to Finland -A Force of Swedish Volunteeis to Fight 
the Russians— Appeal to the League—Scandinavia Looks to her Defences— 

The Position of Latvia and Estonia 


T he earlier history of the Second 
Great War, as it affected Finland 
and the Scandinavian countries, 
was told m Chapter 27, where it was 
related how Russia had exerted in- 
creasing pressure on Finland to concede 
certain facilities that the latter country 
felt bound to refuse. As a result, after 
protracted negotiations, the U.S.S.R. 
attacked Finland by land, sea and 
air on November 30, 1939. On the 
following day Russia set up a puppet 
Finnish government at Terijoki in the 
Karchan Isthmus, under the notorious 
Finnish renegade and revolutionary, 
Otto Kuusinnen. (For an account of the 
early stages of the Ruaso-Pinnish war 
see Chapter 41.) 

Russia’s demands on and subsequent 
invasion of Finland confronted the 
Scandinavian States— Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark — with new and dangerous 
po.ssibilities. These pos.sibilitie3 were 
both econoim'c and 
The Russian strategic. Collaboration 
Menace between the Scandina- 
vian States has been 
described as a “ diamond with a 
thousand facets.” In many cases their 
industries were interdependent. Swedish 
and Danish paper mills used Finnish 
timber. Finland’s ores were comple- 
mentary to those found in Sweden. 
Swedish engineering products were much 
used in Finnish sawmills and minea. 
There is also a natural sympathy between 
the Scandinavian people.s, arising out of 
common cultural inheritance, common 
commercial laws, and, in the years since 
1918, a common front on certain vital 
aspects of trade and foreign affairs. 

Sweden, the most powerful, naturally 
felt herself most intimately concerned 
Finland had been for centuries a battle- 
ground between Sweden and Russia for 
domination of the Baltic. Swedish rule 
111 Finland bad initiated the progress 
which made Finland eventually one of 
the most advanced Democratic States of 
Europe ; and, while Sweden had abjured 
expan siomst dreams since the peace of 
Nystadt in 1721 (which bereft her of her 
Baltic possessions south of the Gulf of 
Finland), self-interest dictated a sus- 
picious attitude towards the aggressive 
policy of her great near-neighbour, 


Soviet Rubsia A Soviet domination or 
conquest of Finland would bring the 
Russians tight up against Sweden’s 
jealously-guarded fortress of Boden, 
which protects her immense iron ore 
reserves, and is reputed to be the 
strongest in Northern Europe. Her 
frontier with Finland, nearly 300 miles 
long, would need expensive defences it 
Russia were to take the place of Finland 
as Sweden’s northern neighbour. 

It was evident that if Finland yielded 
to Soviet demands for a lease of the 
Rybachi Peninsula in the north, of 
HangS (Hanko) at the entrance to the 
Gulf nf Finland, andof territory contain- 
ing Finland's greatest defences on the 
Karelian istlimus, the complete domin- 
ation of Finland might be only 
a question of time. Tlii.s again 
would raise for Sweden the ; 

question of the Aaland Islands. 

If the islands came under 
hostile control they could con- 
stitute a permanent threat to 
Sweden’s security, being only 100 
miles from Stockholm, with the 
possibility that a well-conducted 
expedition based on the islands 
might cut Sweden in two. 


Russian domination of Finland would, 
in fact, put Swedish security hack to 
where it was iii 1914— with the added 
menace that, whereas then Finland and 
Sweden's Baltic neighbours had been 
ruled by a friendly Tsar, the new Soviet 
Russia seemed to be governed by an 
adventurer with dreams like those of 
Peter the Groat. In 1914 German and 
Russian ambitions w'ere checked by 
mutual animosity, but m 1939 these two 
Powers had apparently joined hands. 

Norway was concerned chiefly for the 
safety of her long Arctic coastline, in 
the event of Russian donnnation of 
Finland. Liinahamari, Finland’s ice- 
free port at the mouth of the Petsamo 
River, was only fifteen mile? from the 
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SWEDEN WONDERED WHY 

The Russian invasion ol Finland confronted the Scandinavian countries with dangerous 
possibilities Sweden, in particuiar, felt herself menaced, the more so when maps such as that 
above were found m Soviet aircraft brought down in Finland To these maps, originally of 
Southern Finland and the Baltic States, a vital part of Sweden had been glued [left, bottom) 
(See map of Scandinavia and the Baltic in page 186.) 
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“ Germany lias always felt kindly towards 
tlie Nortljern Countries, but her sympathy 
has not been requited. The Nortliern 
Countries attached theinselres to the League 
of N.itions which Britain and France had 
devised to keep her down, they applied 
Sanctions /ig.iinst Italy, supported Republi- 
can Spain and criticized every one of Ger- 
many’s efforts to free herself from the 
shackles of Versailles.” 

It ia not surprising that the Scandi- 
navian States should have felt them- 
selves menaced by Germany as well as 
by Eussia, and in many Scandinavian 
circles the fear was expressed that 
Germany and Eussia had a secret 
aiiangenient for the domination and 
partition of Norway and Sweden. 
But even apart from such considerations, 
Germany’s interests in Soandinavia 
were sufficiently obvious. She eoulcl 
not afford to let control of the entrance 
to the Baltic pass out of her hands, 
and some Swedes felt certain that she 
would seize Sweden’s southern coast if 
she felt Swedish neutrality endangered 


Soviet 

Coveted 


Norwegian frontier. When the Eussians 
demanded a lease of the Rybachi 
Peninsula, had they still more ambitious 
plans than control of the Petsamo Gulf ? 
Norwegian.^ pointed to the fact that 
within a few years Russia had developed 
Murmansk from an unimportant harbour 
to a town with 160,000 inhabitants. 
The Stalin Canal had created a direct 
shipping route from Leningrad ; and in 
Polyarnoye (formerly Alexandrovsk), 
immediately on the Pinnish frontier, 
Eussia had made a military harbour 
the object of which was suspicious. 

Norway was also extremely sensitive 
as regards Spitsbergen, which she 
acquired in 1920. Two-thirds of Spits- 
bergen’s population 
were Russians, and from 

„ ^ the island Norway was 

p s ergen jq jq £0 

per cent of her coal supplies. Whispers 
in Oslo, the Norwegian capital, that 
Russian maps were in existence showing 
parts of Northern Norway as Russian 
territory did nothing to allay these fears. 
If Russia was looking for a considerable 
addition to her Arctic coastline, there 
was only one Scandinavian country 
which could come into question, namely 
Norway. 

As regards little Denmark, deprived 
of the economic and strategic support 
of her Scandinavian sisters, she would 
come still further under the thumb 
of Nazi Germany, and her existence 
as a Sovereign State would terminate 
the moment she ceased to be of use to 
Germany as a source of food supply. 

When the Scandinaviau States looked 
to the south the prospect was equally 


forbidding. Since the beginning of 
the Second Great War Scandinavian 
shipping had suffered heavily through 
Germany’s unrestricted mine and U-boat 
warfare. Germany, like the Allies, was 
intent on securing as many essential 
supplies as possible from Scandinavia. 
But whereas the Allies pursued their 
policy by negotiations, backed by cash, 
the Germans used negotiations, backed 
by threats. Already in the second month 
of the war Germany had officially 
warned Sweden that neutral ships in 
enemy convoys would be torpedoed 
without warning. Trade talks between 
Sweden and Germany were interrupted 
in the middle of November, and Ger- 
nmny at the same time, in spite of 
Swedish objections, announced her in- 
tention of putting down a mine barrage 
at the southern entrance to the Ore 
Sound, within what Sweden regarded 
as her territorial waters. Germany’s 
admitted object was to exercise sharper 
control on Swedish shipping and to 
force large or heavily laden Swedish 
vessels, wishing to leave the Baltic, to 
use the services of a German pilot, so 
abandoning their territorial immunity. 

Simultaneously with Russia’s open 
aggression against Finland, the German 
Press began a systematic campaign of 
intimidation against the Scandinaviau 
countries. The Swedish Foreign Min- 
ister, Hr. Sandler, was attacked for 
“ having encouraged Finland to reject 
the Russian proposals.” The “ Berliner 
Boersenzeitung ” condemned Sweden’s 
whole foreign policy, and laid the entire 
responsibility for the invasion of Finland 
on him. The Nazi argument was : 


RUSSIA EXPELLED FROM THE LEAGUE 

On December 2, 1939, three days after the Soviet invasion of her territory, Finland invoked 
the League Covenant. Below, M. Munch (left), Dr, Koht (centre) and Hr. Sandler (right), foreign 
ministers of Denmark, Norway and Sweden respectively, are discussing the Finnish appeal to the 
League, while on the right, M. Sourit2, Soviet delegate, is seen leaving the Palace of the League of • 
Nations shortly before his country was expelled from membership on December 14. 

Photoa, Wide IFor/d ,• E.NJi. 
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either by Eussia or by the Allies ; 
material aid from the latter countries 
had been promised to linland since the 
League of Nations’ condemnation of 
Eussian aggression on December 11. Nor 
conld Germany dispense with Swedish 
ore and agricultural produce, 

The unanimous desire of the Swedish 
people was to render help, even to 
the extent of military aid, to their 
gallantly fighting small neighbour. But 
fear of Eussia’s now friend, Nazi Ger- 
many, was ever present and acted as a 
brake on Swedish desires. The statesmen 
of Scandinavia, conscious of their 
responsibilities, used their good offices 
to exercise a moderating influence in 
Moscow so long as hostilities between 
Russia and linland had not begun. 
When, however, Einland was invaded, 
on November 30, they endeavoured to 
steer a middle course between the 
popular demand for active support of 
Einland and a policy of strict neutrality. 
This course consisted of the dispatch of 
such materials and arms as could be 
supplied without abandoning their 
neutral status. But, prepared for the 
worst if hostilities should be forced 
upon them, Sweden and Norway began 
to look to their defences. Denmark 
would doubtless have wished to do the 
same, but since she was unfortunately 
situated next to a powerful and aggres- 
sive neighbour, her preparations, if any, 
were not revealed. 

The reactions to Russia’s invasion of 
Finland were immediate in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. On the morning 
of the invasion students of Oslo Univer- 
sity left the lecture 
Support for rooms and assembled 
Finland out of doors, after- 

wards marcliing to the 
Finnish Legation, where they sang 
Finnish and Norwegian national hymns 
and cheered the Finnish Minister. Col- 
lections were started throughout Norway 
for the aid of Finland. Fiimish refugees, 
streaming with their scanty belongings 
in reindeer sledges from the Petsamo 
area into Norway, were received hospit- 
ably, although the simultaueous fiight of 
a number of Finnish Communists caused 
the Norwegian authorities some em- 
barrassment. Some of the refugees were 
housed in school buildings many had 
relatives in Norway, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the frontier. Mote 
than one million kroner were collected 
for needy Finns ; preparations were 
made to send a field hospital, complete 
with 100 beds, to Finland ; and so many 
Norwegians volunteexed to serve wittL 
the Finrdah aimed forces that the 
Norwegian military authorities were 
compelled to ban the departure of 
officers and N.C.O.s on the ground that 



AID FROM FINLAND’S 
NEIGHBOURS 
In the first lew days of the Finnish war 
great numbers of Swedes and Norwegians 
volunteered to serve with the Finnish forces. 
Above, Swedish volunteers are seen learning 
Finnish military terms. Right, Norwegian 
volunteers on skis. They are wearing white 
camouflage covering similar to that shown 
in our photographs ol Finnish soldiers. 

P/iolos, Planet News ; Central Frets 


their services might be needed for the 
defence of Norway’s own security. 

In the first few days of the war 
in Finland more than 2,300 Swedes 
volmiteered for service with the Finnish 
forces, among them Carl Gustaf von 
Koson, the nephew of Field-Marshal 
Goering’s Swedish-born first wife. The 
grey uniforms (similar to those of the 
Finnish Army) in which the volunteers 
were clothed were made in large 
numbers by Swedish society women, who 
formed themselves into groups for this 
purpose. The Swedish volunteers were 
commanded by General Ernest Linder, a 
close friend of Baron von Mannerheim, 
the Finnish Coinmandei-in-Chief. The 
General had fought with von Manner- 
heim in Finland’s first War of Independ- 
ence against the Bolsheviks, assisting 
notably in the capture of Tampere. 
"Manchester of the North, ’ in one of 
the two decisive battles of that war. 

In order not to compromise Swedish 
neutrality unduly (for such assistance 
as the Scandinavian countries gave 
more or less openly to Finland was 
possible only because Eussia had not 
declared war on Finland and a state 
of war ” did not legally exist), the 
Swedish volunteers received their arms 
and other equipment only after arrival 
on Finnish territory. Bureaux were 


opened in many Swedish cities to accept 
gifts for Finland. Collections of clothes 
wore organized by the Bed Cross, by 
newspapers, tbe Salvation Army , and. 
school children ; and the Swedish 
Government granted free transport 
on the State railways for all such gifts. 

Sweden indeed responded nobly to the 
call of her sister State for help, and the 
gifts in money, provisions and equipment 
(iu addition to armaments and munitions 
supplied under normal oommeicial con- 
tracts) provided one of the most remark- 
able instances of practical sympathy. 
Four private persons in Sweden gave 
£30,000 to M. Erkko, former Finnish 
Foreign Minister, to be used for Finland. 
The Eed Cross raised £15,000 for a 
Finland ambulance unit within a few 
days of the beginning of aggression, and 
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the ^>',\e(lish Trade Union Couneil 
made a r-ontriliiition of £30,()(H) to 
a rational fund for Finland. This 
latter gift showed that trade unionists, 
at anv rate, were under no delusions 
regariling f^talin s elaiiii to be '' liberat- 
ing " the Fimiibh workers from their 
" oppressors." rJeninark also routribii- 
ted aanerouslj’ to the Finnish cause. 

The Finnish war occasioned cliunges 
in both the Norwegian and Swedish 
Catiinets. Norway had been the only 
Scaiidinaviuii country which did not 
form a National Goveru- 
Scandinavia iiieiit on the outbreak of 
Unsettled the Second World War. 

With liostihtics near her 
frontier with Finland, however, the 
situation was changed. In view of 
violation.? of her neutrality both by 
U-boats and aircraft, and reports of 
Allied desires to use Norwegian har- 
bours for the shipment of niateiial aid 
to Finland, it beeined that the demands 
of the opposition parties to be included 
ill a National Government could no 
longer he denied. Norway’s Socialist 
Government met popular sentiment to 
soma extent by appointing a profe.ssional 
soldier, Colonel Birger Ljungberg, to 
succeed Hr. Monseti, the Norwegian 
Minister for Defence. 

Sweden, before remodelling her 
Cabinet, made one last effort to mediate 
between Finland and Rus.sia. Acting 
on the instructions of the Finnish 
Government, the Swedish Minister, after 
hostilities had begun, expressed Finland’s 
desire to enter into fresh negotiations 
with the Soviet Govenimeiit. Moscow’s 
reply, given on the wireless, was abrupt. 
It stated that M. Molotov, the Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, did not recognize 
thi.s ‘‘ so-called ” Government and that 
there could be no question of negotia- 
tions with it. 

The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden met in Oslo oil 
December 7, 1939, to discuss Finlaud’.s 
appeal to the League of Nations and 
the situation arising out of Russian 
aggression against Finland. Five days 
later, much to the regret of a large 
part of Sweden’s population, came the 
resignation of Hr. Sandler, Sweden’s 
popular Foreign Minister, who ad- 
vocated joint defence of Finiio-Swedish 
neutrality. Hr. Sandler had been the 
object of hitter Nazi Press attacks. 
He was succeeded by Hr. Christian 
Giinthers, an experienced politician 
with no pronounced views. This 
appointment was a concession to Nazi 
opinion and a further stage in Sweden’s 
cautious piolicy of active material help 
for Finland, without committing herself 
to military support. 

In the meantime, Sweden rapidly 


^ticnsthened her defences. A Law of 
National Service in ca.so of war or the 
danger of war wa.s passed. It empowered 
the .luthorities to compel citizens 
lictween the ages of 16 and 70 (including 
women) to remain in their eiiiploymeiit 
or take on other employment as the 
needs of the country’s defence or 
economy should warrant. A Bill 
restricting civil liberties in the event 
of emergency was also passed. Large 
contingents of cou.scripts for .service 
mainly in the province of Norrl.iiid 
(ill the north), on the Island of Gothland, 
and on the coa.stal fortificatioii.s were 
called uj), and the di.scharge of called-up 
conscripts was partly cancelled. 

Two important military appointments 
were announced. Lt.-Genoral Thoernell, 
Chief of the Defence Staff, a soldier 
of international reputation, was made 
C'ommaniler-in-Chief of the Rwcdi.sh 
defences. This uiiprccedeutcd step 
in Swedish lii.story was .symjitomatic 
of the eariie.st \'iew the Sweclisli Goveru- 
ineiit took of the po.ssibilitie.s arising 
out of the Russian aggression against 
Finland. King Gustav also appointed 
General Nygren as general oIRcer com- 
manding for Sweden’s vital iiortlierii 
frontier di.strict.s. In an Order of the 
Day General Nygren roiniiuled his 
men of the critical situation and the 
problems before them, and exiiressed 
his confidence in their loyalty and 
efficiency. 

At the same time the, military forces 
on the northern frontier, which in 
normal times consist of two infantry 
regiments, one cavalry and heavy 
artillery regiment and a field artillery 
and engineer corps, were considerably 
increased. A new minefield was laid 
at Oergrund, south of Stockholm. 

Norway’s military preparations, which 
had already been speeded up on the 
outbreak of hostilitie.s between the 
Allies and Germany, received further 
impetus with the ordering of 12 Heinkel 
flying boats from Germany and 24 
Cnrti.ss Hawk fighters from the United 
States. Assurances were sought and 
obtained from Britain that eight motor 
torpedo boats already on order would 
be delivered promptly, and also six 
Gloster-Gladiator machines for the air 
force. It w'as announced that the pro- 
ductive capacity of Norway’s national 
aircraft factory had been trebled, 
while stocks of coal for the railways, 
sugar, coffee, oil and textiles were 
accumulated for many months ahead. 

One of the reasons for the speed with 
which the Russians had pre,ssed their 
demands on the eastern Baltic States 
and equipped the naval and air bases 
ceded to them now became apparent. 
The bases at Baltisld Port near Tallimi 


and on the Estonian islands of Dago 
and Oesol were, it was reliably reported, 
used by Soviet aircraft as a convenient 
jmiqiing-off jdace for the bombing of 
Finnish towns, being luuoli nearer to 
Hol,sinki, Hanko (Hango) and Turku 
(Abo) than aerodromes in lln.ssia proper. 
Finland’s struggle arou.sed great sym- 
pathy among the populations of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. They 
recalled that Finnish volunteers had 
helped them to obtain their own 
independence in tlie struggle against 
the Iloksheviks in the early year.s follow- 
ing the First Great War. But with key 
)ioints m their territory occujriod by 
Ru.s.siiiii naval and air force.?, as a 
result of the agreements eoiielnded with 
Soviet Rn.ssia, the three countries were 
powerless to assist Finland, 

That no love was lost between the 
garri.soncd Russian forces and the 
Latvian population wa.s evidenced by 
report.? that the Russians were having 
the greatest diliieulty in 
getting Latvian work- Latvia Shows 
men to work on the Strength 
defences of Wind a u 
(Ventspils)— one of the bases Rus.siahad 
taken over — in spite of liigh wage 
offers. Latvia, it wa.s also re])orted, was 
reorganizing and strengthening her 
army, determined to show, if necessary, 
that, altliough she had yielded to 
Russian demands in granting trade and 
military facilities, she still regarded 
her.solf as an independent state. 

Much speculation was aroused by a 
summons to Geucrnl Laidoner, the 
commander of the E.stonian Army, to 
go to Moscow. Rumour spoke of Russian 
desires to enlist Estonian help against 
Finland, but another story was that 
Russia feared a rising in Estonia. 

News from both Latvia and Estonia 
was very restricted, in view of their 
delicate strategic position, but it was not 
unrea.souable to assume that Finland’s 
successful rc.sistance to Russia in the 
early stages of the war had aroused 
regrets among Estonians and Latvians 
that they themselves had complied so 
readily with Russia’s drastic demands, 
Pro-Eus.siaii circles in these countries, 
on the other hand, derived comfort 
from the fact that apparently Russia was 
observing her undertaking not to inter- 
fere in their internal economy, Private 
business, subject to war restrictions, 
was carried on as usual, and no attempt 
was made to Bolshevizo the internal 
economy. 

At the same time, however, Russia 
pushed forward feverishly the con- 
struction of heavy gun einplaooinonts, 
breakwaters and underground hangars 
on the bases leased to her, with what 
object only the future would show. 
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PROTECTORS OF BRITAIN’S SHIPPING WATCH THE AIR 
Flying boats of the Coastal Command R.A.F. kept ceaseless watch over Britain’s shipping after war began. Above, 
one pilot is seen at the controls of a Short “Sunderland,” while the other signals with an Aldis lamp. Below, 
we see gunners at their midships posts, on the alert for any signs of the enemy. Their machine-guns are manually 

trained Vickers K’s 
Phnloit, P.X.A. 
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FINNS* BIG HAUL OF SOVIET SUPPLIES 

In the course of the many Finnish victones over the Soviet troops in December i939» a vast amount of material was 
captured The Russian lorries seen above formed part of a convoy captured by Finns on the north bank of the 
River Kemi in the Salla region The lorries were loaded with war supplies and were defended by tanks and cavalry 

Photo Planet Yew 







Their military plans frustrated by the unexpected and successful resistance of the Finns, the Soviet leaders sought to demoralize the civilian population 
of Finland by repeated air raids. Thousands of bombs were dropped over a wide area, and houses were burned and razed to the ground. Many towns 
suffered the fate of that seen above, but such terrorism resulted only in a stiffening of the Finnish resistance. 

Photo, Central Press 


Historic Documents. LXXV—LXXIX 


RUSSIA’S SHAMELESS ACT OF AGGRESSION 

After presenting to FjnJand a series of demands, to some of which that democratic 
little country found it impossible to accede, the Soviet Government borrowed Germany’s 
technique, invented frontier “ incidents,” denounced the Non-Aggression Pact signed 
in 1932, and suddenly launched an attack on November 30, 1939. Some of the documents 
dealing with this violation of international agreements are given below. 


Repi.'! op Fimnisii Goveiinvient, Novc-MnER 28. in.T.i 
TO Ros.si.l.v DE-lt-lN-D FOE ■WlT^nRA^yAL OP TROOPS FEOU 
FRONTIEIl .VEin TmNINCiE.VD : 

I T is established that tlie disciiarge of cannon shots men- 
tioned in your communication did not t.-ike place on the 
Finnisli aide. Investig.ation showed inste.id th.-it on 
November 26 hctween 3Ao p.m. and 4.5 p.m. firing occiirreil 
on the Russian side of the frontier in the vicinity of ilainila. 
the place mentioned by you. . . 

Tlierefore it is our duty to deny, protest and establish the 
fact that from the Finnish side no hostile action towanls tlie 
Soviet Union has taken place. It should be pointed out tliat 
on the Finnish side of tlie frontier only frontier guards are 
stationed, and there is no artillery whose range would ip.acli 
the other side of the frontier 

Consequently, although this is no concrete rcivson to remove 
our troops from the frontier lino in the manner you suggested, 
the Government is nevertheless ready to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union on the proposal with tlie intention th.nt truoiis 
be removed from botli sides to a fixed distance from the 
frontier. ... In order that no obscurity whatever may 
I’onmin in any oiroiimstances, the Fuinish Governiuont sugge-.fs 
that the Karelian Isthmus Frontier Commission be iiistrneted 
jointly to investigate in the manner regulated by the treaty 
of October 21 1038, concerning frontier demare.ition. 

JI. Molotov in a Broadcast to the Soviet Peoples 
Nove.uber 2!), 1030 : 

T he hostile policy of the present Finnish Government 
compels us to take immediate steps to safeguard the 
external security of our .St.ato. You all know that the Soviet 
Government had patiently negotiated on certain proposals 
which, in view of the present iuternational temioii, tlio 
Soviet considered to be the minimum guar.intee for the safety 
of our country, and in particular Leningrad. During tlieso 
negoli.itions the Finnish Governmoiit adopted an irreconcil- 
able attitude towards our country. Instead of attempting to 
llinl a friendly basis for an luiderstaiiding the present le, ideas, 
acting in the inture.sta of foreign imperialists and warmongers, 
who are the enemies of the .Soviet Union, elected to take a 
diffiToiit course. 

It is well known wliero this has led. There has been 
abominable provocation by the Finnisli military on tliu 
Pinnish-fluviet frontier during the past few days. Our 
soldiers were even shelled by artillery near Leningr.ad, and 
heavy casualties were caused .among the Red troops. Our 
efforts to prevent a repetition of such provocations by 
practical propos.ils put to Finland li,ave mot with no response, 
and even evoked a linstile attitude in Finnish leading circle.-. 

Ah you all know from yesterday’s Soviet Note, the Finns 
have replied by rejecting our propo.sal3 and liy denying 
established facts. They have even jeered at our victims. 
Their reply shows their undisguised desire to continue their 
threat to Leningrad. All this has made it quite clear that 
the present Finnish Government, wlio are entangled in anti- 
Soviet commitments to foreign imperialists, do not wisli to 
maintain normal relations with the Soviet Union. They 
show no desire to comply with the provisions of the Non- 
Aggression Pact, and want to keep our glorious Leningrad 
under military threat. 

From .such a militarist Government we can expect nothing 
but fresh impertinent provocation. The Soviet Government 
were therefore compelled yesterday to declare that they do 
not consider themselves any longer bound by the Non- 
Aggression Pact. 

In view of fresh attacks by Finnish troops on the frontier 
our Government found themselves compelled to take new 
decisions. We can no longer tolerate the present .situation, 
for which the Finnish Government bear full responsibility. 
Our Government have decided that they can no longer main- 
tain normal relations with Finland and have considered it 


necessary to recall tlinir dipluni.atic rcpiesentatives. Fur- 
thermore, the High C'omrti.ind of the Red Army h.as ordered 
the -Vrmy and Navy to be in readiness for .'iny eventuality 
in order to prevent possible freah provocation Ijy the rmni-h 
military. These measures h.a\ e not been taken, as ha-- been 
alleged abroad, vith a slew to viohiting Finnisli independence 
or annexing Finnish territory. This i.s a perfidious (•■'ilumiiy. 
We liave no sucii intentions. . . . Tiie only .lirn of our n.ation 
is to safegimrd tlie security of the .Soviet L’nion, and in 
particular of Leningrad, with its. population of 3,500,000. 

Letter addrc-sed by M. Holsti. Finnisr Dcleoatc, to 
M. .Avcxol, Scc.-Gen. nr Lew.ite op Nation's, Dec. 2, 1SI.30 i 

T he Union of Soviet .Sori,ilist Republics, with which 
Finl.iiid, since the signature of the treaty of peace at 
Tartu in h.ts maiiit.iineil neighbourly rei.itioris, .and 

signed a pact of non-.aggre--,ion wliicti should li.ave oxpiied 
in 1016, ime.xpccti'dly att. irked on the morning of Noverabor 
30, not only frontier pu-itions, but iiLo open Finnish towns, 
spreading death ami de-truetiun among the civil popul.dion, 
more p.irticnlnily by nttai ks from tlie air. 

Finland li.as never engaged in any undertaking directed 
against her powerful neighbour. .She has continuously 
made every etlort to live at peace with lier. 

Nevertheless, alleging so-called frontier incidents and 
adducing tlie alleged refusal of Finland to acquiesce in 
strengthening the security of Lcningr.id, the Union of Soviet 
.Socialist Republics first donouneed tlie .ibove-mentioned jiact 
of non-aggression, and tlien refused tlie Finnisli Government’s 
pro[>05,il to have recourse to the mediation of a noutrai I’ower. 

In consequence, acting on the instruclious of my Govern- 
ment, I have tlie honour to bring the foregoing f.icts to your 
knowledge, and to request you, in viitiie of Articles 11 and 1.6 
of the Covenant, forthwilli to summon .i meeting of the 
Council and A&scmlily, and .ask them to t.ake the necessaiy 
nie.asures to put an end to tills aggression. 

I will forward in due course a complete statement of the 
reasons and eirciimslanees wliicli led my Government to 
request the intervention of the League of Nations, , , . 

M. .Molotov to the Leaouc op N.ations Dl’cejibeb 4, 1630 t 

I N the n.amc of tiie Soviet Government, I have the honour 
to reply that the convocation of tlie Council on M. Holsti’a 
initiative is considered as unwarranted by my Government. 
The .SoA’iet Government is not at w-ar with Finland and does 
not tlircatcn it, .so tliat tlic reference to Article 11 of the 
Covenant of the I.eague b incorrect. 

The .Soviet Union lias a pact with the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Finland which regulates all questions which 
negotiution-S with tile former Finnish Government failed to 
achieve. Tiie People’s Democratic Government appealed to 
tlie .Soviet Union for miliLary assistance to liquid, ate tlie war 
danger created by the former Finnish Government. M. 
Holsti's application lacks a legal basis for calling the C'onnoil. 
since M ilolsti and liis superiors do not represent the Finnish, 
people. Tile .Soviet Giiion. will not take part if tlie Council 
is convoked for December 0. . , . 

Resolution expelling Ru&sia prom Ijiague op Nations 
DECE aiBEB 14, 10311 ; 

T he Council, having taken cognizance of the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on December 14, 1930, 
iTgarding the appeal of the Finnish Government, (1} associates 
itself with the condemnation by the As.sembly of the action, 
of the Union of Soviet .Socialist Republics against the Finnish 
State, and (2) for the reasons set forlli in the resolution of the 
Assemlily, in virtue of Article 16, paragraph 1, of the Covenant, 
fiiida that, by its act, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has placed itself outside the League of Nations. It follows 
that tlie Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is no longer a 
member of the League. 



Cbaptei* 41 

FINLAND STEMMED THE RUSSIAN INVASION; 

WAR ON EIGHT ERONTS 

Soviet's Arrogant Demands — Why Finland Resisted — Stalin Manufactured 
‘ Incidents ’ — Finland Invaded on November 30, 1939 — Eight Fronts — The 
Karelian Isthmus Battles — The Salmi Sector — Russian Debacle on the Suojarvi 
Front — The Lieksa and Kiihmo Sectors — The Finnish Victory of Suonuissahni : 

Rout of the 163rd Russian Division — Salla Twice Changes Hands — Fierce 
Fighting in the Petsamo Area 


W HILE the menace of the magnetic 
mine and British reprisals to 
this new form of Totalitarian 
sen warfare filled the headlines of the 
Press in the latter part of November, 
a develojjment occurred in Northern 
Europe which brought in its train the 
possibility of a drastic extension of the 
field of hostilities between the Allies 
and Germany. This was the ruthless and 
unwarranted aggression against Finland 
by Germany’s new-found friend, Soviet 
Russia. Finland’s small population of 
3,500,000 souls (who had obtained their 
independence after more than a century 
of Russian domination, at the conclusion 
of a bitter and successful campaign 
against the Bolsheviks in 1918) showed 
their mettle and morale by resisting the 
demands of an overwhelmingly powerful 
enemy, The hopes of small nations all 
over the world became centred in the 
valiant struggle of “the gallant little 


‘ Eelginm ' of the Second Great War." 
Emland, an advanced Democratic State, 
enjoyed a universally good reputation, 
especially in the United States, ivhere 
she was the only belligerent of the 
First Great War to honour her debt 
obligations. Her people were generous, 
honest and courageons. Her refusal to 
sacrifice her independence identified her 
with the principle for which the Allies 
went to ;var — the right of small nations 
to an independent existence. Her 
strategic situation was such that none 
of the powerful belligerents could be 
indifferent to her fate. 

The Soviet’s demands on Finland are 
outlined in Chapter 27. Russia pro- 
fe.ssed to be concerned for the .safety 
of Leningrad and for future relations 
with Finland. To ensure the safety of 
Leningrad she proposed that ; 

1. Tlio Finnish frontier on the Isthmus 
of Karelia be moved farther back ; 


2. The port of H.ingO (Hanko) at the 
entriince of the Ciiilf of Piiiliuicl lio leased to 
Bus.sia n>i an army and air Ij.-iso witli per- 
mission for Soviet naval forces to use the 
iieislilioming Bay of Lappolijii j 

8. Oe.ssion of certain Pinnisli islands in 
the Quit of Piiil,%nd ; 

'1. .Suppression of rortilled zones on both 
sides of the frontier between Fiulariil and the 
Soviet Union, 

As to future relations with Finland, 
Russia sugge, steel that Finland should 
undertake not to join any groups or 
alliances directly or indirectly ho.stile 
to either of the Contracting Parties. 
Russia also maintained that the frontier 
between Finland and Russia in the 
extreme north was un.skilfully drawn, 
and demanded the lease of the Ryhachi 
Peninsula with Finland’s only ice-free 
port, Pet,samo. The two maps printed 
in this page show the Russian demands 
with an analogy of what similar de- 
mands would have meant to Britain, 

Finland's reply wa,s cone.iliatoiy but 
firm. She emphasized her de.sire to 
maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet, Finns' 

but, while willing to eon- Reply 

.sidor mean.s for meeting 
the requirements of the Soviet Union, 
added that “ naturally this i.s conditional 
upon the requirements of Finland’s own 
security being taken into consideration 
and upon care being observed to main- 
lain Finland’s complete neutrality.’’ She 
agreed to the cession against, territorial 
compensation of the islands Russia de- 
manded, except as regards the island of 
Sunnsaari, for which Finland was willing 
to discuss an arrangement. Finland 
agreed to rectification of the frontier 
on the Isthmus of Karelia, notably with 
the object of removing the so-called 
Kuokkala bend, but was not willing to 
sacrifice her fortifications and popu- 
lation in the territory in question to 
the extent demanded by Rmssia. 

Hango, for reasons of Finland’s 
integrity, could not be leased to Russia , 
while, as regards Russia’s proposal for 
ensuring future good relations between 
the two countries, Finland maintained 
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1939. They ended ■with the return of 
the Fimiish delegates from Moscow on 
Movember 13, when a deadlock had been 
reached. Finland was adamant in her 
determination not to yield her inde- 


TWO LEADERS OF A BRAVE 
PEOPLE 

When the Soviet army invaded his country, 
Marshal Mannerheim (above), the leader of 
the ” Whites ” against the ** Reds " in the 
Civil War of 1918, once more took up 
the fight against the Russians as supreme 
leader of the Finnish forces. Left, President 
Kiosti KalHo is seen inspecting the defences 
of the Mannerheim Line. 

PholoB, Central Press ; Press Topics 

including Baron von Mannerheim, 
Finland’s O.-in-C., did not desire agree- 
ment -with the Soviet Union. The 
falsity of these allegations was evidenced 
by the immediate response of the Finns 
to the call to defend their country. 
Finland manned her frontiers, and her 


independence, Finland was ofiered 
2,134 square miles of impoverished and 
worthless territory in Soviet Karelia, 
The talks between Finland and Russia 

nn C 


pendence. Russia, no doubt encouraged 
by the ease with which she had attained 
her “ bloodless ” conquests of the Baltic 
States of Estonia, Lat'via and Lithuania, 
was insistent on her original demands. 

The Soviet then sought to obtain by 
abu.se what she had failed to achieve 
by diplomacy. A simultaneous cam- 
paign in the Russian Press and in the 
“ ether ” was begun against the Finnish 
Government. Russia had recourse to 
the fiction which had served her so 
well before her true Bolshevist 
imperialism was revealed to the world — 
namely, that the working classes of 
Finland were most aimious to secure 
friendly relations with Russia, while 
Finland’s government and leaders. 
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PROPAGANDA PACT FOR PUPPET STATE 

After their invasion of Finland, the Russians set up in a captured Finnish village a puppet 
government under Otto Kuusinen, a Finnish renegade Communist. Above, Molotov, the 
Russian Foreign Commissar, is seen signing a “treaty oi mutual assistance and friendship 
with this puppet state. Standing, from left to right, are Voroshilov, Stalin and Kuusinen. 


short of force would deprive this stal- 
■wai't people, of its independence. 

Taking a leaf out of Ilitler’s book, 
Stalin, began to manufacture “ inci- 
dents.” Four days before the Eu.ssian 
invasion commenced, Moscow an- 
nounced that Finnish 
The Finnish artillery on the 
‘ Menace ’ Karelian Isthmus had 
fired seven rounds 
which fell on Soviet territory, killing 
four Red Army men. On the same 
day M. Molotov, the Russian Commi.s- 
sar of Foreign Afiaius, handed a note 
to the Finnish Minister in Moscow 
demanding that Finnish troops should 
be removed 12 to 15 miles from the 
frontier, to avoid a repetition of such 
“ incidents.” Finland protested {see 
Historic Documents, No. 75) that on the 
day of the alleged incident there was no 
Finnish artillery unit in the area in ques- 
tion which could possibly have reached 
Soviet territory, hut such protests 
were of no avail. 

Russia was bent on aggression. The 
mobilization of Finnish troops on the 
Karelian frontier was alleged by M. 
Molotov to be a hostile act against the 
Soviet Union, although Russia had 
begun mobilization in the Leningrad 
district as far back as September, 
1939. On November 28 M. Molotov 
denounced the Non- Aggression Pact 
between Finland and Russia. The 
next day Moscow broke off diplomatic 


relations with Finland. In spite of 
last-minute intermediation by the 
United States, on November 30, 1939, 
Russia began a military campaign 
against Finland. 

If anyone had prophesied at the 
beginning of the Second Great War 
that the “ Land of a Thousand Lakes,” 
with its peaceful, industrious in- 
habitants, its reindeer, Lapps and ski 
racers, would be among the first to 
experience the true horrors of warfare, 
the idea would have been held fantastic. 
But on the last day of November war 
came to Finland. At 9.15 a.m. the 
inhabitants of Helsinki gazed with 
consternation at the blue winter sky, 
which echoed the ominous drone of 
approaching Soviet warplanes. Simul- 
taneously Red Army men launched 
attacks at eight points along Finland's 
1,000-mile-loiig frontier. 

(Finnish names are rather complicated, 
and it will simplify understanding of 
the Russo-Finnish war if a few con- 
stantly recurring terminations are 
memorized; “ jarvi " means lake; 
“ joki ” is river ; “ salmi ” is strait.) 

The eight fronts or sectors at which 
the attempted Russian invasion took 
place were, from south to north : 

1. The Karelian Isthmus: the tO-mile- 
wide neck of land separating the Gulf of 
Finland from the waters of Lake Ladoga. 

2. Salmi, on the north-eastern bank of 
Lake Ladoga, near the junction of the 
Finnish and Rnisian frontiers. 


3. .Suiij.ii'vi, jiliout GO miles norlli of 
fclnlmi, scene o( Itcssia's second hig defeat. 

f. I.ieksn (Liekaa), an Lake Piolinen. 

5. Kiiljino, 50 miles nortli of I.iek.sa. 

0. Hiiomussnlini, in Finland’s “ \yasp 
waist.” scene ol Knsaia’s first big defeat. 

1. Hallii, nearly liair-way between Suotnus- 
s.'ilmi and the Arctic Oce.m. 

8. Pctsiimo, Pmlimd’s ice-iree port on the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The Rii.ssiilii siraiiltancou.s attack on 
Finland by air, sea and laud emulated 
the method of Nazi Germany’s attack 
on Poland. The hinncliing of Red 
Army troops at 

eight dificri'iit points Reds’ 

along the Finnish- Strategy 

Russian 1 r 0 11 ti 0 r 
seonicd to have the same object as 
Hitler’s cam[)aign in Poland — to 
threaten .so many points at once th.at 
no reinforcements could be spared for 
any especially endangurpcl sector ; to 
achieve a break-through which would 
enable the flanks of the still lesiating 
Finnish annios to be turned ; and 

meanwhile, by means of jiiiraoliut o troops 
and repeated bombing, to cause dis- 
location in the rear of the Finn.s. But 
Baron von Manncrheim, the Finnish 
C.-iu-U., had envisaged n further altenipt 
at Russian invasion ever since he had 
beaten the Bolsheviks in 1918 ; as a 
former Ru.s.siaii General ho accurately 
predicted Soviet tactics. The highly 
trained Finnish Army ol some 200,000 
men knew the country in whioh it would 
have to fight, and took full advantage 
of its forests, swamps and lakes. 

Baton von Maunerboim anticipated 
that the heaviest Russian attacks 
would be made on the Karelian Isthmus. 
Previous Rix.s.sian campaigns had always 
followed this route — crossing the Isth- 
mus, working along the coast of the 
Gulf of Finland, and then turning 
north along the shores of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, cutting off every Finnish 
communication with the rest of Europe. 
The Finns, therefore, attached the 
greatest importance to holding the 
Russians on this front, and the result 
was the construction of the so-called 
Mauneiheim Line on the Isthmus. 
This consists of a 20-mile-dcep zone of 
defences running from south to north. 
Its most southerly point is on a line 
drawn eastwards from Koivi.sto Island 
in the Gulf of Finland to Taipale on 
Lake Ladoga. H.s most northerly point 
is between the towns of Viipuri and 
Kdldsalmi. 

The backbone of the Manncrheim Line 
on the Karelian Isthmus is the water 
system of the Vuoksl River, which 
follows a most irregular course. It 
comes from the north and branches in 
lakes to the east and to the west ; it 
converts the low, undulating hills of the 
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Karelian Isthmus into a death-trap of 
spongy grass, marsh and lake, affore.sted 
in parts, with few roads and few rail- 
ways. When to these natural ob.stacle.s 
are added tank traps, machine-gun nests, 
trenches, dain.s, and a determined and 
skilful enemy, some idea of the difficul- 
ties of an invader can he imagined. 

Three main phases of* the Russian 
offensive on the Isthmus can be distin- 
guished. The first was an attempt to 
turu the we.stern wing of the defences 
on November 30, when, without any 
declaration of war, the 
Undeclared Russian batteries 
War opened fire. The Finns 
aliandoned Terijoki and 
a number of small villages in accord- 
ance with pre-arranged plans, but took 
1,200 prisonens and destroyed 19 
Russian tanlis in the process. There- 
after Russian attacks on the western 
wing were only spasmodic, coasisting 
chiefly of naval bombardments and 
aerial bombing of the Koivisto coastal 
batteries. Finding the western defence.s 
too strong, the Russians turned their 
attention to the centre and east wing of 
of the Mannerheim Line. 

The first serious attempt to turu the 
Mannerheim defences in the east began 
on December 7, when the Russians 
launched a fierce attack across the 
Taipale River, one of the eastern outlets 
of the Vuoksi water system. On the 
rising afiorested slopes of the northern 
bank of this river were concealed the 


Finnish hatteries and machiue-uuii iie->t-. 
As the Ru!4sians endeavoured to eiO'i 
they were met with a murderoiL- fire at 
point-blank range, ami after beavv losoe-i 
they abandoned the attempt. Then the 
Russians tried to land behind the 
Finiii.sh defenders by the u.so of motor 
boats on Lake Ladoga. But the boat.s 
were smashed by the lake coastal 
defence batteries of the Finns. By 
December 17 the river and lake had 
frozen and the Russians made their final 
attacks over the ice, losing 14 of the 
50 tanks they employed in this attempt. 

Alternating with their attempts to 
cross the Taipale, the Russians made 
heavy attacks on the Finnish centre at 
Lake Suvaiito. The fighting started 
at Kiviniemi, south of the lake, on 
December 8. Further attacks followed 
at Muolajarvi and Kaukjaivi towards 
the middle of the month. The Finn? 
smashed bottles of petrol again.st the 
Russian tanks on the approache.s to the 
lake ; Finnish riflemen picked off Red 
soldiers by the score. At one point 
700 Russian dead were left on the frozen 
surface of the lake. Nevertheless, with 
the unimaginative courage common to 
their race, the Russians came on in 
unending streams. The Finns were 
forced to retreat in the centre, but on 


Deceiidjci 22 they coimler-attiickctl, 
thu' taking the initiative for the lir-.t 
time on the Kareiiati hthmus. The 
Ru"i.in lo^'-P' in material and men had 
been enormous. In one week, on the 
central Karelian front, the Finns claimed 
to have captured 128 Russian tanks. In 
the two days of December 1.5 and 16, 30 
Russian tanks were destroyed. The 
.Arctic frosts were as great an enemy of 
Russian mechanization as the Finns. 
Many tanks and armoured cars were 
abandoned, immobilized in the snow and 
ice. Defeated in their frontal attack.^, 
the Russians bombarded Viijniri, head- 
quarters of the Finnish Karelian Com- 
mand, with long-range guns whose shells 
made craters twelve feet in diameter. 

On the second front (the Salmi sector), 
on the north-eastern shores of Lake 
Ladoga, where the Finnish and Russian 
boundaries meet, the Red Army could 
report superficial progress, at the end of 
the first month’s fighting. Russian 
troops, estimated at a division, had 
advanced 40 miles into Finnish territory, 
and the Finn? had withdrawn to prepared 
positions on the Koirinoja River. 

Very different wa.s the story on the 
Suojarvi Front. Here, in the region of 
Tolvajarvi and Aglajarvi, the Russians 
suffered one of their two outstanding 


SOVIET SHELLS FIRE A FINNISH VILLAGE 

The photograph below, which reached London on December sa, was one of the first to be 
taken tn the war 2one on the Karelian Isthmus. Standing out against the sno'W is a pall of 
smoke rising from a Finnish village set on fire by Soviet shells. 

P/ioio, Planet News 
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defeats of the first month of hostilities 
Barlv in December they bad occupied 
a small strip of territory at SuQjirvi, 
which IS a few miles inside the Finnish 
border Their object was evidently to 
cut the railway between Joensuu and 
Sortavala, which would 
The Tolva have served them for an 
Death-trap advance to the north or 
south, outflanking the 
JVIannerhejm defences On December 11 
Eussian shock troops, estimated at two 
divisions (one of which was m reserve), 
advanced from Petroski, whieh is con- 
nected hy a branch line with the Lenin- 
grad-Murmansk railway, to the eastern 
shoTp of Lake Tolva This lake is shaped 
like an elongated figure eight A long bent 
finger of spruce coveied laud comes out 
from its eastern side and almost cuts it in 
two The mam road from the Eussian 
frontier rides on the top of this nanow 
finger Then a bridge links it with the 
western shore 

The Eussians poured great masses of 
men over the “ finger,” but they rushed 
into a trap The Finns had their 


with heavy fire Only eight of the men 
got across, but they captured the Enssian 
guns at the bridgehead, turned them 
on the enemy, and the way was opened 
for the destruction of virtually the 
entire Soviet division 
By nightfall the next day hundreds 
of Eussian dead were strewn on the 
snow around the peninsula The Finns 
closed their pincers from both ends of 
the lake and the few surviving Eussian 
soldiers ran frantically in headlong 
retreat For the next eight days the 
Finns pressed the Eussians relentlessly. 
The latter threw in their reserve 
division, but at Lake Agla their defeat 
was completed Vivid pictures of this 
disaster were painted by correspondents 
who visited the front One wrote 

‘ One need only travel the twenty miles ot 
winding road thiongh heivily forested 
territory fiom Lake Tolva eastwaid to Lake 
AgU to see incessant testimony of the Kus* 
S 1 A 113 overwhelming defeat 

‘ We found barbed wire obstacles at eveiy 
turn Occasional wide stretches of fir trees 
had been levelled to pcimit open terrain for 
artillery and machine-gun fire Wo passed 
scores of abandoned Russian trucks, and 







artillery and machme-guna hidden in I 
the forest at both ends of the lake, so 
that they could reach the narrow penin- 
sula which forms the waist-hne of the 
“ figure eight ” In the night two Finnish 
companies penetrated through the thick 
forest to the rear of the Eussian hues 
and viciously machine gunned the 
Eussians. They shpped away again 
swiftly and left the two bodies of 
Eussian troops to fight each other m 
the darkness for two hours, each mis- 
taking the other for Finns On Dec- 
ember 13 the Finns opened fire from 
both sides of the lake, and 38 Firms 
chaiged the bndge which led to the 
penmaula, now raked from both sides 


HEAVY LOSSES OF RED 
AIR FORCE 


Although it began with a great 
numerical superiority the Red Air 
Force tailed to prove its worth in 
combat By Jan 2o 1940 the Rus- 
sians had lost over zoo aeroplanes 
Our photographs show, above, 
Soviet planes flying over Helsinki , 
left, a Russian machine brought 
down by Finnish anti-aircraft fiife , 
below, a Red Air Force ’plane, 
brought down almost intact in a 
snow-covered forest 
Photos Aswciatsd Press, Cenlial 
Pre'ts Ifnh ffoifrf 




others loaded with captured war miternl, 
being dn\en back into Finland Again and 
again we came acio«s disabled Russian 
t<anks, pushed in ditche-, liesule the roid 
Sometimes thev uert single t inks, sometimes 
we Ccime across thiee or four Iving wrecked 
in a row Once we got out and saw some 
GMdence of the cxtiemclv powerful Finnish 
anti tank guns — giping holes, two inches 
wide or more, which had been cut clean 
through the tank s thick armament Afost 
of the tanks ho\ve\cr, had been destroyed 
by hand grenades or inflammatory explosives 
tob'^cd under their tracks bv daring Finnish 
soldiers who had w'aited in deep boles close 
bcbide the road 

Inside one of tb&se tanks were the charred 


Suojarvi front tlie frreater part were 
killed, frozen to death, captured or 
wounded in the battle, uhich was 
fought in temperatures ranging from 13 
to 30 degrees Fahrenheit below zero 
In addition, the Russians lost 60 tanks, 
3 armoured cars, 14 field guns, 16 anti- 
tank guns, 216 heaw tnachine-giins, 
86 light machine 
guns and a great 
many rifles Most 
of the Russian 
ounded n ere 


Vlatinerheim Line Moat of them were 
hetneen 20 and 28 years old, svell clad 
and equipped, and members of the 
Conisomol, which tr.ains picked youths 
for entry into the Coiumiinist Party 
The battle of Tohajirvi had impor- 
tant reactions on the Lieksa (Liekaa) sec- 
tor — the ne\t to the north The Russians 




riniiins of its Russian occupants — all foui 
111 ghtistly posturcbi which somehow rcbembled 
those of Polvnesian dancers We counted 
raoi e than forty such tanks, and sev tral more 
were said to have plunged off bridges and 
disappcircd beneath the waters of the lake 
III the foiesta on either side of the road 
were hundreds ot crude shelters which had 
been built by the Russians when they came 
III Tliey wei e flimsy shelters made of spruce 
branches, completely mcipable of providing 
any warmth in this Arctic climate 

Hordes of the Red Army had gnawed 
the bark from the trunks of the trees The 
Russians had. picssed forward, to Lake 
Toha without bringing more than a day’s 
supply of hay for their horses ’ 

Of the men of the two oi more 
Russian dnisions employed on the 


frozen to death 
where they fell 
M,my men ran 
wildly into the 
forest and 
perished from 
cold A signifi- 
cant feature of 
this defeat was 
that the Russian 
troops were not 
the ill-tramed, 
badly equipped 
levies used at 
first against the 


were reported advancing towards 
Nurmes, an important town on the 
railway running from Lake Ladoga to 
the Swedish frontier, on Derember 6. 
Following the rout of the Russians at 
Tolvajarvi and the consequent dis- 
organization behind their lines, Finnish 
storm battalions were able to cross into 
Russian territory op- 
posite Lieksa on Christ- Finland’s 
mas Evo, after routing ‘ Waist ’ 
their opponents, thus 
carrying the war for the first time on 
to Russian soil 

On the Kuhino front, 50 nules north 
of Lieksa, no important eiigageuieiits 
were reported on either side But it 
was on Suomussaliru, one of the most 
desolate regions, with only three in- 
habitants to the square mile, that the 
eyes of Finland's sympathizers were 
directed m the early weeks of the war. 
It was here, too, where Finland’s “ waist- 
line” — the 140 mile -wide stretch of 
territory between the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Russian frontier — seemed to 
render her particularly vulnerable to 
attack, that the Red Army suffered ita 
first big reverse If Russia had been 
able to drive across the “waist-line” 
she would have cut the country in 
two, separating Finland’s northern and 
southern arniies. 


WHERE A RUSSIAN LANDING WAS FOILED 
On November 30, 1939, the day on which Russia invaded Finland, the Russians attempted a 
landing at Hango, and the fortress there was bombarded by Soviet warships The Russians 
were unable to effect a landing, and the 8,500 ton cruiser “Kirov** (top), of the Soviet Baltic 
Fleet, was severely damaged In the lower picture are some of the garnson of one of the Finmsh 
coast fortifications which took part in the action 
Photos, Planet jVewa , Sport General 
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Oil Decern bill 3 the Kus>siaus were 
reported to be advancing against Sno- 
inussalmi from their raillicad at Uhtua 
Seemingly, they made good progress, 
the Finns admitting on December 10 
that the enemy had advanced 18 miles, 
but again the Russians were blundering 
into a trap. Disaster overtook them 
at Lake Kianta, on which Suomussalmi 
is situated. This lake has two uortherii 
arms, and the Russians advanced confi- 
dently until they reached the western- 
most. But the territory here forms a 
natural trap, which some 15,000 Russian 
troops entered early in December. The 
elusive Finns worked round to their 
rear, cut their supplies and waited for 
the Russians to freeze in the intense 
cold. Day after day the Russians halted, 
daring neither to move nor to hght fires 
which would have attracted Fiiinish 
snipers, and hoping for reinforcements 
to come from Russia. But Finnish 
patrols had also raided the Murmansk- 
Lcningrad railway and cut the branch 
railway from Uhtua at several points. 
The Russians’ powers of resistance sank 
lower and lower. The cold froze their 
feet and finger-tips, so that they could 
hardly w'alk or sight a gun. 

For ten. days an occasional shot iti 
the frozen Arctic forest was the only 
sound to break the silence around the 
trapped division ; then the Finns at- 
tacked. The invaders put up a stout 


resistance for three days, but on the 
fourth all was over Thousands of 
Russians were killed, and of the 
survivors many were unable to stand. 
Scenes outstanding even among the 
horrors of modern w'arfare were wit- 
nessed after the battle. Newdy fallen 
snow cast a mantle over the recumbent 
forms of thousands of Russian dead. 
Frozen limbs projected like dead 
branches above the snow ; trees were 
pitted with machine-gun bullets, while 
in» thickets around were found the 
machine-gun nests of the Russians, 
the crews dead at their stations. 

The Finns claimed that the 163i'd 
Russian Division of 18,000 men had 
been virtually destroyed. Twenty-seven 
guns, 11 tanks, 150 lorries and 500 other 
vehicles, besides much ammunition, 
were captured. But Finui.sh los.ses also 
are believed to have been heavy. If not 
decisive, the Finnish success removed, 
temporarily at least, the threat to 
Finland’s waist-hue. SnoiiuiDsalini was 
abandoned by the Russians in their 
flight — so hastily that the body of a 
wounded Russian soldier was found 
frozen on the operating-table in a 
building adapted a.s a hospital. The 


victory nl Suomusaalnii was completed 
when, early in .January, 1940 (as lelated 
in a subsequent Chapter), the Finns 
routed and destroyed the Russian 
division (44th) in reserve on this sector. 

The second EiisMaii tin oat to Fin- 
land’s “ waist-liiic ” was at Sulla. 
Russian columns begun pouring towards 
Kcmijarvi, the most 
easterly point of llio The Saiia 
railroad from Torino, Battles 
on the Swedish frontier, 
early in December. The Finns made 
stout counter-attack, s, but the Russians 
employed Fimiish Communist troops 
on this front, who were just as skilful 
fighters as the defenders themselves. 
Salla was cajitnred by the Eus,siiins on 
December 12, but the Finns claimed 
the recapture of the village two days 
later. The fighting was most bitter, the 
Finn.s using daggers for close work in 
the dark woods. At the end of the 
year no decisive action had been fought 
on this front ; but the activitic.s of 
Finnish patrols, who had interrupted 
the Ru.s.sian communication, s by daring 
raid.s on .skis behind the Russian 
lines — notably at Uhtua, where they 
destroyed .several Russian ’planes 


STALIN’S SOLDIERY LED TO CAPTIVITY 
In the fierce fighting around Suomussalmi, at the end of 1939 and the beginning of J940, the 
Finns destroyed two Russian divisions. Below is part of a column of Russian prisoners from 
the 163rd Division, captured near Pelkosenniemi, and here seen marching into a Finnish 
camp. They are poorly clad and there is little that is soldieily iri their bearing 
Pholo, IVide Wofld 





RUTHLESSNESS 


Soviet air raids on FinJand were characterized bv 


utter ruthlcssness, wanton havoc being caused in 
cLviUan centres. Above, inhabitants m Helsinki 


sheltering against a high wall during a raid on the 
city. Below, left, a block of flats in Helsinki split 
by a bomb. A demolition squad is clearing the ruins. 
On the right, the blazing remains of a motor-bus after 
the raiders had passed. Below, right, a church m 
Helsinki wrecked by Soviet bombers. 


f’Aofoa, Aaaociaicd Fresa ; Wida World ; jVonfwfc 
Preffi ; Central Frese 







Planet tievia CONDOTTIERE OF THE SNOWS 

General Wallenius, seen above during a tour of inspection of the Salla sector, was appointed to 
the command of the Finnish armies operating in the north. Author, journafist, ex-conspirator, 
soldier, former Chief of the General Staff, Martti Wallenius is the hero of a hundred exploits. 
Like Mannerheim, he fought against the Reds in the Civil War of 1918. 


by means of hand grenades — promised 
diffloulties for the invaders similai to 
those they had encountered farther 
south at Suonmssalmi and Suojarvi. 

Of the eight thrusts made hy Russia 
on land against Finland the only 
sector on which she could claim a 
success, however temporary and pre- 
carious, was on the most northerly 
front in the Petsamo area. Here again 
the ruthless bombing and machine- 
gunning of fleeing civilians bore wit- 
ness to emulation of Hitler’s methods 
in Poland. The fighting here would 
have formed a subject for any painter 
of battle scenes — tbe Arctic darkness 
lit up by the lurid glow of burning 
buildings, the trek to the Norwegian 
frontier of terror-stricken Lapps with 
their belongings, the dramatic attacks 
on the invaders by Finnish ski-soldiers, 
Russian submarines co-operated in 
the attack on Liinahamari, the small 
outlying port of Petsamo. The Finns, 
hidden along" the rooky shores of 


Petsamo bay, picked off the RuB.sians 
in hundreds as they landed. The Soviet 
troops attacked on the Rybachi Penin- 
sula on the first day of the war. Bitter 
fighting went on for several days, and 
the Finns claimed to have killed 1,000 
Ru.ssiaris when the dynamited cliffs 
of Petsamo Bay showered musses of 
rook on the invaders in boats below. On 
land, tbe scanty scrub of the Arctic 
afforded the Russians little cover. In 
spite of their losses, the Russians 
hurled column after column at the 
Finns, who after several counter-attacks 
were forced to give ground. The war 
brought devastation to the inhabitants : 
ten thousand of them were collected, 
with only canvas as a cover, waiting 
to get to Norway. Famihes were split 
up ; many were killed or frozen to death. 
One mother with several children 
travelled a hundred miles in ten days 
in blinding snow ; five children died 
before she reached safety. Another 
mother lost her only child in a snowdrift. 


The largest Russian attaok came in 
the middle of December. The retreating 
Filins burned everything which could 
be of use to the invaders. The township 
of Salmijiirvi, 30 miles from the mouth 
of the Petsamo River, 
was razed to the Greatest Attack 
ground, and the Held Up 
British-owned nickel 
mines at Kolosjoki were blown up. 
Towards the end of December the 
Finns were holding a line some 60 miles 
south of Petsamo, and the Rusisians 
were apparently held up by lack of 
supplies. Support from bombiug ’planes 
and from warshijis anchored near 
Petsamo contributed largely to the 
Russian advance on this front, but the 
danger of a further advance along the 
Great Arctic Highway — Finland’s motor 
road from Petsamo to Tornio, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia — seemed 
to recode with the approach of the 
Arctic winter in all its severity. 

Frequent bombing of Finland’s 
civilians was a feature of Russian 
tactics. The two worst raids were on 
the opening day of hostilities (when 
80 civilians were killed in Helsinki), 
and on Christmas Day, when Helsinki, 
Sortavala, Turku, and Hango were 
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among tlie towns attacked. Notable 
was the use by the Eu.ssiaii.s of women 
aviators, one of whom, it has been 
ascertained, machine-gunned civilians 
in the streets. The Eussiaiis did not 
hav’e it all their own way in the air, 
however, and during this period the 
Finnish Higher Command claimed the 
de.struction of 23 enemy macliines ; 
a fair estimate is that the Eussians 
lost at least 100 aircraft during the first 
month of the war. The Finnish .\ir 
Force bombed repeatedly the Kussian 
forces and their communication.s, out- 
standing operations being several raids 
on the Leningrad-Murmansk railwu}-. 

Russian naval operations were con- 
fined to the capture of five undefended 
islands in the Gulf of Finland, among 
them Suursaari, and to bombardments 
of the Finnish coast and especially 
of the Koivisto coastal batteries. Some 
observers placed the Eus.sian losses at 
200 aircraft, 212 tanks, and 100,000 
killed and wounded in the first mouth of 
hostilities. 

At the end of the year the Finns, 
under the Premiership of Dr. Risto 
Ryti, who on the second day of the war 
formed a new Government consisting 
to a large extent of financial experts, 
were confident. Foreign supplie,s were 
reaching them in satisfactory quantities, 
and if these were maintained they hoped 


to defend themselves successfully in the 
future. Finland '.s ca.se w’as ably stated 
at Geneva, when she appealed to the 
League of Nations for lielp [see Historic 
Documents, No. 77), and her country 
wa.s just as ably defended by her valiant 
soldiers. 

As to the causes of the Finns’ aston- 
ishing success against their mighty 
neighbour the natural difficulties of 
forest and marsh, intensely cold weather, 
and lack of cominunioation.s no doubt 
played a major role. The Finns proved 
themselves born fighters, versed in 
the art of camouflage ; they were good 
marksmen and, owing to their skill on 
skis, posses.scd much greater mobility 
than the Russians. The Russian army, 
on the other hand, showed alarming 
deficiencies in equipment and organiza- 
tion. Outstanding defects seemed to 
be insufficient or unsuitable clothing 
for an Arctic campaign, the launching 
of ma.ss attacks which gave good targets 
to the Finns, and bad generalship. 

“ The Russians arc like a herd of 
reindeer,” said one Finnish soldier. 
“ IVe shoot and shoot until our ammuni- 


tion is gone, but still more of them 
advance over the dead bodie.s of their 
comrades.” Many of the Russian.? were 
equipped with tents iii which to sleep 
in the .iretic. The men showed the 
customary bravery of their race, but 
were hopelessly ignorant both of the 
art of forest warfare and of the reasons 
for the war. 

As suggested above, the sucees.s of the 
Finnish arms was largely due to the 
daring ski patrols, which penetrated 
for scores of miles into Eri.«.siaii territory 
and disorganized the only route on 
which the Eussians could rely for 
supplies — the Leuingrad-Murinaii.sk rail- 
way. This view was oxpre.Bsed by 
General Walleniu.s, commander of the 
Finnish Northern Annies, who stated 
the Finnish problem as follows : 

“ This war is a problem of mathenzatic.?. 
We have to guess where the Russians will 
try to break through, anil have troops in 
Buiheient quantity at those places. We Qnd 
one batt.alion of Finns enough to hold up n 
Russian division. VTe replace numhers by 
intelligence. Our soldiers are individual 
figliters. The Riissuins can never overcome 
the herd instinct.” 


ONE OF MANY DISABLED RUSSIAN TANKS 
The Soviet Army suffered vast Josses in tanks and other ijiechanized equipment during their 
attacks upon the Mannerheim Line. Finnish soldiers are here seen examining a Russian light 
tank which has been put out of action, apparently by the Finns' favourite method of thrusting 

logs into the machinery. 

Photo, Planet New^ 
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MAINTAINING ESSENTIAL HOME FOOD SUPPLIES 

In this page are seen various aspects oi the maintenance of Britain’s food 
supply in wartime Above, Mr W. S. Morrison, Minister for Food, watches the 
unloading of a cargo of meat at a British port. On the right sugar beet is being 
taken off the lorries at a Yorkshire factory Below, fishermen, carrying on as 
usual despite the menace of German mines and bombers, are hauling in nets. 
Photos, CtnlToX Press , Pox ,* Keystone 




Cbapter 42 

ENSURING BRITAIN’S FOOD SLTPLIES: 
CONTROL AND RATIONING OF COMMODITIES 

Pre-Wat Precautions — Gigantic Task oj the Food Ministry— The Pooling and 
Bulk Bin itig of Foodstuffs — Rationing o1 Butter and Bacon— The Position with 
Regard to Sugar — Britain's Increased Output of Beet Sugar— The Cont/ol 
and Rationing of Meat — Why Rationing of Foodstuffs iras Necessatv • The 
Minister's Explanation 


O XE of the greatest errors of the 
Har of 1914-1918 the omis- 
sion to set up a national system 
of food control until the struagla had 
half rim its course. For two years and 
more, supply and demand were allowed 
to regulate the prices of the essentials 
of the people’s life, with the result 
that retail food prices rose about sixty 
pel cent, food queues were a common 
sight in the cities and towns, on every 
hand there were signs of the most 
shocking mismanagement and waste, 
and from every quarter came complaints 
of hoarding and shortage and unfairness 
in distribution. At last when the 
nation’s patience was exhausted and 
the whole economic machinery of the 
country was creaking and cracking 
under the strain, a Ministry of Food 
was established which eventually, under 
the wise direction of Lord Rhondda, 
brought order out of chaos and made 
need give way to, not plenty indeed, 
but a comfortable sufficiency. 

No such mistaken delay was seen in 
1939. Months before the war began the 
Pood (Defenoel Plans Department of the 
Board of Trade, under 
A Year’s Mr. W. S. Morrison, 

Stocks M.P., had prepared 

the way for a fully- 
fledged Ministry. Large stocks of some 
of the most valuable but more perish- 
able foodstuffs — wheat and sugar, for 
instance — were accumulated. Arrange- 
ments were made for taking over the 
purchase of foodstuffs from abroad and 
controlhi’g the whole system of market- 
ing and distribution, and the foundations 
were laid of a rationing system which 
should ensure that the avadable stocks 
were distributed m the fairest and most 
effective way. Furthermore, produc- 
tion "was stimulated, and farmers and 
smallholders and the great army of 
amateur gardeners were exhorted and 
encouraged to grow more food. 

The Food Ministry was born on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, and the Minister, Mr. 
Morrison, at once set in motion the 
machinery which had been elaborated 
for the emergency. No new army of 
officials was created or was even con- 
templated to deal with food at the 
dock.s or markets or other centres. 


The intention,' said Mr .MoirNon, 
'* is that the ta^k of food distribution 
shall remain m the li.itiih of trader.-, 
men who know it from A to Z, and 
who merely become agents of the 
Government — which is another way ot 
saying ‘ the agents of the puhlip.’ ’ 
Private trade in foodstuff- obtained from 
abroad was terminated, and the Ministry 
became alnio-t overnight the higgent 
buying organization m the w'orld, a- 
might bo expected from the fact that 
It was now charged with the feeding oi 
46,500,000 people. Prices of the most 
important foodstuffs were controlled, 
and in September the fir-t ot a senes 
of lists was issued, fixing the maximum 
retail price.s of butter, eggs, coiiden.scd 
milk, flour, sugar, canned salmon, 
potatoes, and dried fruits. In this way 
rises which had occurred in some over- 
seas markets were prevented from 
having their ropcreussions at homo. 

As part of the Government’s [lulicy 
of prepaiedness for enemy air raids on 
a large scale, the metropolitan markets 
of Simthfield and Billingsgate were 
decentralized. After a few weeks, how- 
ever, the latter was restored to its old 
home in London, so widespread was 
the coufu-tion, so many the complaints 
at the delays and inadequate accommo- 
dation, that arose when instead of one 
great centre where middleman could 
deal wnth retailer direct there were a 
large number of much smaller centres 
established in outlying regions. 

This was the first of the Ministry’s 
errors of commission— one which, be it 
admitted, was soon rectified when public 
opinion expressed itself loudly and 
forthrightly There was another error, 
however, which could not be so readily 
disowned — what came to be known by 
the name of Pooling. 

Whether it was because of the sim- 
plicity of operation or because of the 
cheapness that might be expected to 
result, the Ministry planned to “ pool ” 
— in other words, mix — the available 
stocks of some of the most vital food- 
stuffs, i.e, tea, margaiine, butter, dried 
fruits, and meat paste. 

Prom the outbreak of war the main 
overseas purchases were controlled by 
the Ministry ; competitive bidding was 
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eliminated, and the Mmi-cry lionghr in 
hulk all the avaiiaiile -uppliea. Thi- 
gave, -o it was claimed, the best po--ible 
a-ssuiance for the c--ential supplies from 
over-eas at the lowest possible price. 
Pooling in piireliui-mg, then, would seem 
to be fully ]ii-tified 

Nor could there be much objection, in 
principle at lt\i-t, to jKioliiig in dis- 
tiihution. Indeed, this was declared by 
tbe Ministry to be an 
eoseiitial preliminary to Pool 
the latioiimg scheme System 

which was announced 
to come into force sooner or later. 
Rationing necessitated fixing the quan- 
tities w Inch a consumer might buy, and 
ensuring that he actually received them. 
Thus, it was urged, the Ministry must 
control supply through all its stages, 
and this in effect was what it did. 

But pooling ID quality was on a 
different plane, .idmitted that in war- 
time a blending or manufactuiing firm 
may come to be deprived of the lull 
range of grades of the raw materials 
lequired for a particular variet}’ of 
article, or it may be impossible to frame 
a list of maximum prices without 
reducing the number of varieties on sale. 
But when it was announoed that not only 
margarine but tea was to be “pooled,” 
there was a tremendous outcry. 

Only for a brief space, in fact, was a 
standardized brand of " marge ” scon 
in the shops — it was alleged to contain 
vitamm.s A and D to bring it up to the 
vitamin vmlue of butter, and retailed at 
a standard price of 6d. per lb. — and then 
the brands of the various manufacturers 
were again on sale. As for tea, no 
standard variety was issued. Never- 
theless, the Ministry did good work 
in requisitioning all the existing 
stocks of tea, in taking over the 
control of all fresh arrivals, and in 
marketing the tea in Britain. As a 
result, tea prices went up somewhat. 

Of the other commodities included in 
the pooling plans, there was no blending 
or mixing of butters, although all 
butters were made subject to the same 
maximum retail price. Grades of dried 
fruits were actually pooled and mixed, 
to secure tair distribution following the 
shortage of supplies m September. As 



«r>on as bulk stocks arrived, maximum 
rrliolesair and retail prices vrere fixed, 
and the situation eased. 

On November 1 Mr. Morrison an- 
noiinred that the first foods to be 
rationed would be bacon (which in- 
cluded hiim) and butter. For the first 
few weeks of the war bacon .supplies were 
short Although the pig population of 
the country .stood at 3,763,000 ns against 
1,825,000 in lfll8, home-cured bacon 
met only one-fifth of the 
Bacon country’s normal needs. 
Problems The remaining four- 
fifths had come from 
overseas, principally from Denmark, 
Eire, Canada, and the Baltic coiintrie.s. 
For a few days following the outbreak of 
war shipments from Denmu rk, represent- 
ing 35 per cent of the imports, were 
entirely suspended, and although they 
were resumed after a period of un- 
certainty, it was oLiviou.s that the 
activities of the Nazi submarines and 
minelayers might at any tune result in 
a fresh suspension Supplies from the 
Baltic countries ceased, of course, but 
there was little doubt that the flow 
of bacon from Canada and Eire would 
be maintained. 

Apart from the reduction in siipplie.s, 
the distribution of bacon within the 
country raised difficulties which again 
pointed towards a system ol Onvemment 
control and eventual rationing. Dis- 
tributors accustomed to handling Danish 
bacon found their supplies cut off for a 
short time, while those handling Irish 
or Canadian bacon sometimes found 
themselves handling exceptionally large 
quantities owing to the fact that ships 
in wartime arrived irregularly, and might 
be diverted to ports other than their 
customary ports of call ; on account of 
the need for secrecy, it might be im- 
possible to give advance information 
of their arrival. 

Acting through BINDAL (Bacon 
Importers National Defence Association 
Ltd.) and normal trade channels with 
committees fully representative of the 
trade, the Government, with a view to 
the equitable distribution of the avail- 
able sufiplies, divided the country into 
area.s to which stocks were allocated as 
nearly as possible in strict proportion to 
their requirements. The evacuation ot 
London and some of the provincial 
cities greatly increased the difficulties 
attending the scheme, and there was 
criticism of the ‘‘ datum period ” for 
bacon supplies, which was believed to 
be the four weeks ended August 19, 
when large numbers of people were 
away from their homes on holiday. 
Hence, in the event, holiday resorts 
found themselves with a large surplus 
of bacon, while the cities to which 


the holiday-makers had returned were 
correspondingly deficient. The .same 
criticism was advanced in connexion 
with butter, the datum period for 
which was June 5 to July 29, 1939 — 
also a holiday period. 

Owing to the temporary cessation or 
restriction of imported supplies the 
country became specially dependent on 
home-cured and Irish bacon. As a 
result, those traders normally handling 
home-produced bacon — and their cus- 
tomers — tended to be in a better po.sition 
than those who depended on imported 
bacon. To remedy this apparent unfair- 
ness the Ministry of Food took powers 



SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 
The food rationii^ scheme came into opera- 
tion on January 8, 1940, beginning with 
sugar, bacon and butter. This London 
shopkeeper is detaching coupons from the 
ration books of customers registered with 
her for their supplies. 

Photn, Fox 

to requisition a proportion of the output 
of English curing factories : sometimes 
the proportion requisitioned was as high 
as 60 per cent of the total output. 
The bacon taken over in this way was 
then distributed through the channels 
usually handling imported supplies. 

The bacon trade did its best to 
assist the Ministry of Food, but it was 
soon recognized that something more 
than distribution facilities and price 
control would be required, in the public 
interest. Rationing was indicated. 

Butter was in a similar case. In peace- 
time Britain was consuming nearly the 
whole of the world’s exportable surplus 
of butter, and hence it was next to 


impossible for the Ministry to accumu- 
late a stock in readiness for the expected 
emergency. If butter had been taken 
from the market for storage there would 
have been a corresponding rcdue.tion of 
stocks available, which would have 
caused a ri.se in price. While certain 
butters can bo kept quite well over long 
period.s in cold storage, the latter is 
expensive ; and, besides, the cold 
.storage at the Ministry’s dispo.siil was 
limited. It was stated that Ihe largest 
quantity of butter ivhich could have 
been withdrawn from the market for 
cold storage wa.s about 20,000 tons a 
year, and this would have sufficed to 
add only 4. oz. of butter per week to an 
individual ration for a period of four 
weeks. To make good the anticipated 
deficiency in the wartime .supplies of 
butter, resort wa.s had to margarine. 

The Government .set itself the three- 
fold task of making certain that ample 
stocks of the raw materials for margarine 
production were brought into the 
country, that the margarine factories 
should bo enabled greatly to increa.se 
their pruihictiou, and that there should 
be no undue increase in the retail price 
of “ marge.” Unlike butter, the raw 
materials for margarine manufacture 
could be brought in large quantities 
for storage Avithout di.sturbing the peace- 
time markets, and, moreover, it could be 
stored inexpensively. A big reserve was 
therefore secured before the war began, 
and further contracts for supplies of the 
necc.ssary oil seeds were entered into in 
due course. As to the manufacture ol 
the finished article, the Ministry ar- 
ranged in consultation with the mar- 
garine manufaoturcr.s that they should 
concentrate on the production of one 
standard blend at a standard price. 
By the middle of November the en- 
larged stocks of raw materials and the 
increased production of the factories 
enabled the Ministry to 
free the industry and to Margarine 
allow the manufacturers ‘ Unpooled ’ 
to resume the produc- 
tion of proprietary brands. Neverthe- 
less, it was admitted that the control 
establi.shed at the outbreak of war had 
been absolutely necessary in order to 
allow production to be increased on a 
scale sufficient to meet all potential 
needs, and to prevent any rise in the price. 

Butter and bacon, then, were the two 
foodstuffs chosen for the first stage of 
rationing, and from what ha.? been 
said above it will be realized that the 
Ministry bad little difficulty in justifying 
the step. Announcing the Government’s 
intentions in the House of Commons 
on November 1, Mr. Morrison said that 
in the case of these two commodities 
it was not proposed to begin rationing 
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before the middle of December. The 
actual date would he announced later, 
and duriiif! the interval each consumer 
would be asked to rejjister with a 
retailer of his or her choice. 

“ Both butter and bacon,” be went 
on, “ aip peri.shahle. Neither com- 
modity was suitable for storage, and 
consequently no Government reserve 
of either existed on the outbreak of 
hostilities. Later, we expect supplies 
to increase, but for the pre.sent imports 
from European '-ourees have been 
reduced, and theie has not been suffi- 
cient time to fill the gap from more 
distant sources of supply. Provided 
that imports continue at the present 
rate, as there is good reason for assuming 
that they will, the ration for both bacon 
and butter will be 4 oz. per week for 
every individual comsumer, l.e. 1 Ih. of 
bacon and 1 lb. of butter for a family 
of four persons.” 

The Minister next dealt with the 
question of sugar. Supplies were at 
present adequate, he said — a few weeks 
earlier the Ministry of Food had made 
arrangements for the purchase of one 
year’s requirements— and the Ctovern- 
ment did not desire to impose the ration- 
ing of sugar for the present. If each 
oon-sumer restricted purchase to 1 lb. pet 
head per week, he went on, there would 
be sulEcient for some months without 
the need for rationing. At the same time 
the Government would ask each con- 
sumer to register for sugar with a retailer, 
although it would not lie neco.ssary to 
use the coupons in the ration books 
which were being prepared. 

On the whole the Government’s pro- 
posals were received philosophically 
enough. Most people would not have 
been surprised if 
Rationing rationing had been 

At Last introduced in the first 

few days of the war, 
and now the day was postponed to 
the middle of December, 

Satisfaction increased when on the 
morrow of Mr. Morrison’s speech it was 
learned that the introduction of the 
rationing scheme might be still further 
postponed until Christmas or more 
probably January 1 owing, in the case 
of butter, to the shipments which, as in 
normal years, were arriving from New 
Zealand, Australia, and the Argentine, 
and which would roach their peak just 
before Christmas. 

The postponement did not meet with 
universal approval, however, and the 
case of the critics was presented in the 
House of Commons on November 8, 
when Mr. A. V. Alexander, the principal 
spokesman of the Co-operative move- 
ment, moved that “ the measures with 
respect to food supply should be more 
energetically directed towards arresting 


the continuous rise in prices and ensur- 
ing that tlie day-to-day requirements of 
all seetioni of the community .shall 
be fiiirlv met tlirough the immediate 
application of a comprehensive rationing 
sclieme.” Mr. Alexander’s argument 
was that rationing of bacon and butter 
would not iiegin until the middic of 
December at the earliest, and would 
then provide onh’ 4 oz. a head of butter 
a week and a .similar amount of bacon 
or hum. In his opinion rationing 
.shoulrl he introduced at once, as (he 
declared) from every side there were 
complaints of a .sliortage of bacon and 
butter as well as other commoditie.s. 
There was no reason why rationing 
should not be in.stitutcd next week ; 
they did not beg it, they demanded it. 

Mr. Morri'-on in his reply said that if 
he saw a severe scarcity of meat or any 
other commodity in sight he would 
certainly recommend that the House 
should agree to its rationing, but tliey 
did not want to see the matter treated 
as a doctrine — as though rationing were 
good for its own sake. While he recog- 
nized the virtues of rationing (be went 
on) he also saw the drawbacks from 
the ordinary consumer’s point of view. 


Eationing was bound to be worked out 
on a mathcmfitical calculation of the 
total .supply dirtded by the number of 
the population. But the flat average 
which re.sultod from such a calculation 
did not conform to the reality. Every- 
one did not eat the same kind of food, 
nor the same quantities of it. Therefore, 
he iielieved that they should leave to 
the con.sumer the utmost amount of 
freedom po.ssihle. While proceeding with 
preparations for rationing, he thought 
that they should do .so with prudence, 
and not ask pieople to undergo the incon- 
\'enience of rationing unless there was 
such a shortage of a commodity as to 
interfere with equitable distrihution. 

Days and weeks parsed, and still no 
definite date for the commencement of 
the rationing scheme was announced, 
although the work of registration with, 
the retailers proceeded smoothly. Then 
on Novemlier 29 came the clear 
announcement by Mr. Morrison in the 
House of Commons that the rationing 
scheme for bacon and butter would be 
introduced on January 8, 1940, when the 
ration for both commodities would be, 
as previously stated, 4 oz. per week 
for every indisidual consumer. 



Photo, Barratt 


A BLOOMSBURY MARKET GARDEN 

“ Grow More Food ’* was a war slogan that was put into effect by professional and amateur 
gardeners alike. Allotments quickly came into existence in parks and public gardens^ and here 
we see part of Tavistock Square, London, with cabbages replacing the grass. 
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ilieio u i' 'Oiiii ^iiiini'i rlut the 
aiiKiunt of tbo =iiriir iitinii i i= to Iil 
12 oz a Milk toi (.arh ]i imii cm 
■^iclii'iljh ii^ til 111 tlif 
Sugar 1 III I ' nnk to ullich 
\llouance tho piilihc Inil In i n 
i=k( (I to liiiiit then 
con iini|itiiiii ihe people of this 
coiiiitii Mil] Ml Aiorrison in m 
ai comp un ing statement issued bt 
tlic Miiii'tn on Uecimber 2s, ire 
aiiion^ tlie liieliest CDiisiimtrs of suiiu 
m the a\orld E itionm^' a\ill still lease 
U' high in the list In Geiin an the 
i.ition is is} oz a week, but jtm ilso is 
rationi J at 3} oz for adults and 5} oz 
loi chiidreu Hole childiui and idults 
alike \iilJ got a fill] dlottaiice of all tlio 
rationed foods bucir i.s an impottaiit 
and ronseiiient =ouicc of oneitrs, hut 
tilt same enerity is atailalile m alterna- 
tive foods especially in potatoes aud 
other Vegetables uiiicli iirov ide valuable 
protective elements as well 

Appiopiiate allovvaucps nt siig ir for 
eontectioneiymaiiufaotuiers beekeepers, 
breivers, and m other specaal c ises ueie 
announced, and special arraugciiicnts 
■were made for domestic muinalade- 
niakeis Ir 'vas also midc known that 
the Gov eminent was endeavouring to 
stimulate the home production ot beet 
augar the estimate of the homo cro[) 
for 1930 was i75,00U tons as coinpaiod 
with 2H9.000 tons for t-lie previous t'car 
Turning to the question of me it. 
Mi Morrison said that from Januarv 15 
the Ministry of Food would buj not 
onlj all the imported meat but all 
In O'tock ottered by faimera for slaiigb 
ter, and would control the distiibutiou 
of all meat supplies both home produced 
and imported As the ration would be 
based on vnilue, its weight would varj 
with the consume! s choice of qinlitv 
The ‘ edible oiials — tripe. In or, 
hearts, kidneys, tongues, sweetbieads, 
and ovtails — would not bo rationed, noi 
■would the manufactiueil products, — 
saiisagea, brawn, meat pics, galantines, 
aud meat pastes 

Speaking aencrally, the Minister de 
dared that “ the ratiomng scheme 
gives oidiiiary citizens a chance of 
]oming m the good w ork being done b'v 
the Navy and the mercantile marine 
It enables them to umte m a national 


ertcut to ifducp the claim-, and sti iiiis 
on 0111 sliijipina both iirval and mci 
cliaut uid it iieimits i gieitii dcdici 
tion of oui -.hipping to the purposes of 
will he fi uisjioit of mr n and munitions, 
nt c--sLiitnl I ivv miteiials iild of goods 
whose ( \poif. bungs ill toicign c\i liaiigc 
The scheme will help to maki oui war 
clloit inoic efticnnt It will n lease 
both foreigu cvcli inge iiid shipping 
spare foi the impoitation ot ainn incuts 
and ruv iinteiials The lationed toocG 



CANNED BEEF FOR OLD 
ENGLAND 

While, m the event, Allied control of the 
seas made po:>sible the importation of 
adequate supplies of fresh mea**, large 
stocks of canned meat were bought from 
the USA as a reserve in case of n“ed 
Above is pari of a consignment ready to 
be shipped from Staten Island 
Photo Kufalone 

will be distributed with absolute fan 
ness, and, while siipeilluous consumption 
and consequently importation will be 
eliminated, the people will be fed 
adequately and the quantities of food 
available wiU be well up to the lequiic- 
iiients of health and elhciency ” 

So the lationing scheme was put 
into operation Eight classes of ration 
books were envisaged, viz General, for 
adults and children ov'er six , Child's, for 
those under wx , Traveller’s, for use by 
commercial trav eUers, theatrical artists, 
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loll} diivcis etc , Vdolcscciit s Supple 
iiient uj ill respect ot bo}s aged fiom 
13 to 1'^ — not gills, be il noted — 
cout lining in e\tri page of meat 
coupons, Heavy Winker’s Supple 
mcntii}, ilso witli an e\tia jnge of 
me it coupons but icpiescutiiig a largei 
til Ion 111 addition IVi ckl} Seamans, 
for scaiiieu on weekly engagements who 
had nicnls at difleient polls , Emcigcnc} , 
toi use b} poisons temporal ily aw a} 
tioin then homcb , and liiiilly, c.iirls 
foi use by soldu is, sailois, and aiimen 
oil leave 111 the event, liowevei, tlie 
Idolc scent’s Supiplemcnt uy and Hoivy 
M oiker s Supplement iiy cuds weie 
not issued 

Each clrss ot latioii book was ol a 
distinctive coloui, but eveiy book con 
lamed pages ol coipioiis loi the five- 
foods which it was tliouglit might be 
included in the i itionuig sdieme — 
me it, bacon and him, biittoi ind 
niiigaiuit, cooking fats, and sugai 
P iges ot spnic coupons vvcic also 
mcluded to seivc foi foods vvlucli might 
be laliontd latci As lULniioiicd above, 
the only foods latioiied at the outset 
wcic liiicoii (including bam) and Inittei 
(vvlncli did 7 / 0 / iniliirle maigauiie), laicl 
some weeks kitei, meat 

On receiving the book the consumer 
was loquiiod to legistei with .i shop oi 
shops loi tlic latioiiccl foods, and the 
ictailoi then detached a counterfoil 
from the book which became his wariant 
foi applying to the local Food Olheer 
to buy the iieci-ssiiy 
supplies He was not Registeimg 
poimittecl to buy moie Consumers, 
than the total amounts 
foi vv Inch his permit was issued Then 
at the time of puiihiso the letader 
detaclied trom the book a coupon 
Kpiescntmg the amount ol biiltoi oi 
bacon or meat supiilied, oi, by .uiange 
ment with his customer, he detached 
the complete page foi convciiieiiw 

No doubt it VVM& m 1 me.isure because 
60 many people remcmhcicd the satis 
factoiy working ol the latiumng scheme 
in the Fust Gioat Wai that the 
scheme that bi gau on January 8, 1010, 
had a smooth, almost uiKiiticized in 
ception But, moiu still, it was because 
it was rocogiuzed as a ncoessaiy war 
measure “ I leav-e you with this con 
elusion,” said Mi Moirisoii at the end 
of his broadcast to the nation on 
January b , “ we will not ask our men 
folk at bea to bring ns more food than 
we need Let tliom bring instead of 
that surplus moie and inoie of all that 
will meiease our protection and their 
strength And, until we have won the 
victory, vve at home will share out 
what OUI men bring us as they aliare 
the dangers of their service ” 




WANTON HAVOC OB RED RAiDhKis 

Finland’s capital, Helsinki, was visited again and again by Soviet bombers, who left behind them a trail of death 
and destruction This block of flats was destroyed in one of the first air bombardments of Helsinki Yet Russian 
newspapers and wireless brazenly denied, as late as January i8, 1940, that Helsinki had ever been bombed I 

Photo, Central Press 
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Tiie rrLarlce;X pilaice at Tu.ri^^’U (,A.t>o), ttie old 
capitLal of Finlai^d. Talcera before the Russian 
invasion, the three photographs reproduced above 
present a remarlcable contrast to those of the 
sarrie town.3 seen, on the opposite page. 
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Biilldings in the rtsidential quarter of Vaasa, 
set on fire by Russian incendiary bombs, 




w®av\m^ 


Vv^v%\m I 


Finnish firemen attempting to deal with fires caused 
by a Russian air attack on Turku (Abo), The 
positions of the towns, the Mannerheim line, and 
the battle zones referred to in Chapter /ji, are shown 
on the accompanying reliel map, 

P/ioios, ICidc irorW; Plumt A^eu'S; L.A',/1. 
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Cbaptcr 43 

THE WESTERN NEUTRALS: POSITION OF 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG AND SPAIN 

Neulials did not Fear Allied -l^gression — Slrategu Inipoitaiice of the Lm\ 

Cotmittes to Germany— Luxemburg a Centre of Espionage — Holland ami 
Belgium Prepared to Defend their Independence against Geiniain — The 
Situation of Switzerland — Spam ita? Disillusioned by the Nazi-Soxiet Pact 


N o inoip ptacefuIK luolmeil arifl 
I mjIiUpIv MPutiil ('nuntrii'^ 
L\istP(l than the '-mall we‘=ter!i 
neutiak ind Spam Tlia last named 
A^as ihlkimth 'ituaffd in relation to 
the wa^' not onh "eomaplucalH but 
politic alh Onmeieh etonomio giounds 
all the^e countries a\ ere hound to ‘-uffer 
much even as neutrals, on mg to the 
dislocation of Internationa! trade , uhile 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland had 
to bear a ruiuous charge on their 
limited resources for una\oidab!e special 
measures of defence, the inoat cmorous 
of rrhicli were the saiious degrees of 
mobilizahan forced u])ou them by the 
recuriiug threat of a Geunan imasion 
Alter an inteilude of cpiiet while Queen 
Wilhelmma and King Leopold iiut 
forward then plea for peace negotiations 
betrveen the belligerents, there as ns a 
resumption of the threatening tone of 
Geiman propaganda against Holland 
and Belgium and of the troop ( onceutra 
tions near then frontiers , and licfore 
the end of the yeai thej were hurriedly 
extending m concert their defence 
measures 

It Avas a remarkable mchcation of the 
world-AAide recogmtion of the fact that 
Germany aaus the law-breaker and the 
Allies the upholders of 
No Fear international law, that 
of Allies noAvhore among the 
small neutials duimg 
those anxious months A\as there any 
fear of an Allied aggi cssion against their 
frontieis The costly preparations to 
defend their mdependence were entirely 
inspired by Geiman actions and the 
black German record In spite of the 
far-reaching agreement with Soviet 
Russia, and the possibility of certain 
supplies being added to the German 
stores of war essentials and food, it was 
increasingly reahzed, as the autumn 
passed into winter, that the compulsion 
to initiate a great offensive lay upon 
Germany and not upon the Allies, 
whose naval blockade aa as strangling her 
internal economy 

In 1914 Germany’s near achievement 
of a lightning victory had been frus- 
trated mainly by the diversion in the 
Bast caused by the Russian armies ; 
Brance was comparatively open to 
invasion then, and the Germans, by 


hrutallt smashing their w.iv through 
Belgium, had niide sure of liiirstmg 
into French territory in the north and 
of occupying str-itcgicalb important 
naial bases on the Belgian coast at 
Zeebnigge and Ostend The importance 
ol these bases then was mamlv for the 
U boat coiintei blockade, but iii 193‘t 
the acquisition of coistil li.i-p, do-ei 
to England than the Fricnan LhiiiiL 
liad as'Uined a new importance iiecau^c 
they AAOuld include seajilanc and bomber 
bases fiom uliich shipping and Altai 
centres m Britain could be more coii- 
renienth attacked Thit, dcsclopment 
of the ait waifare, which began to rival, 
and indeed to exceed in importance, 
the U-boat campaign was one of the 
featuie-. of the earlv months of the war 
of 1939 which distinguished the cam- 
paign fiom that of 1914 When the bad 
weather set in during No\ ember, 1939 
postponing tlie prospects of a big land 
offensive, the naval war m the air, as 
It might be termed, soon enlarged its 
role m operations Before Christmas 
the Nazi command had characteristically 
incurred further condemnation by ex- 
tending hostilities to fishing trawler-,, 
the crews of Avhich were mercilessly 


machine gunned when forced to t.ike 
to their holt' (,S(?e f'haptir 17 for an 
account ot thi-, ispect of the war ) 

By the htti r part ofUecembei, 1939, 
It Avas obvious that the mam Goiman air 
forces, which greath exceeded as vet in 
qiiantitv, if not in quality, the corahined 
British and French, Avero being held in 
reserve , ind even with 
out the other menacing Dutch Coast 
signs of German i on as Xir Base 
centiations on lanct it 
had become eleii that in tins wu the 
Dutch coist Ainuld he the kind ut 
shalegic objective that the Germans 
were unlikely to den \ themselves out of 
lespect for internation.il laiA If they 
invaded Holland, they would probably 
invade Belgium at the same time, not 
ineicly ns a further thieat to the French 
defences, but to secure the coastal areas 
for their na\ al and air bases And n hen 
this should occur the overrunning of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, situated between 
eastern Belgium and the Aligiinji Line, 
was a foregone conclusion, tor Luxem- 
burg could offer no resistance The 
other strategic “ question mark ’ w as 
the possibility of a German invasion of 
Switzeiland, probably from near Basle 



RESPONSIBLE FOR BELGIUM’S DEFENCES 


Above are thrae of the men who were responsible for the defence ol Belgium at the time at tire 
threatened German offensive in January, 1940 Lt -Gen Van den Bergen, Chief of the General 
Staff (centre), with his deputies, Maj -Gen Van Troyen and Maj -Gen Derusseux U -Gen 
Van den Bergen resigned on January 31, and was succeeded by Ma] -Gen Michiels 
Photo, H Qapa 
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BELGIAN LIFE-LINE OF PEACE AND WAR 
Completed in June, 1939, the Albert Canal running from Li^ge to Antwerp is ot great strategical 
as well as economic importance. In many places, as in the Vroenhoven cutting seen above, 
between Haccaurt and Vroenhoven, its sides rise up like giant difts, and it is strongly fortified. 

Photo, Fox 


to Besanfon, as a means of outflanking 
tie Frencii Maginot Line. 

The problem of Switzerland, however, 
was less closely bound up with that of 
her small fellow neutrals, and to get a 
clear picture of the situation it will be 
better first to consider the position of 
these latter countries. 

Luxemburg, with au area of less 
than a thousand square miles, a popula- 
tion of about 300,000, and an army ” 
of 250 men, could be ignored as a 
barrier to aggression. 

Luxemburg’s Its position and the 
Position fact that its mining 
industries (an extension 
of the German Saar) were comparatively 
important left no prospect of the 
Duchy remaining free from invasion 
when a large-scale land offensive should 
begin. A point of divergence from the 
campaign of 1914, however, was that a 
German invasion here would release a 
French advance from the Maginot Line 
along the southern frontier, in an 
attempt to hold up the German 
advance by a flank attack. The northern 
end of the Duchy, projecting into 
Belgium where the former German 
areas of Eupen and Malmddy were 
situated, was even less Likely to be 
respected if the German forces invaded 
Belgium. But assuming that such an 
invasion would form part of a larger 
offensive, including the occupation of 


Dutch coastal areas, the military difll- 
culties for the invaders would be 
considerable, faced as they were by 
strong French fortifications from which 
an Allied advance could safely he made. 
Therefore the German military had 
established a network of espionage 



DANGEROUS CORNER 


So great was the fear of a German invasion 
in January, that the Belgian Army 

was fully mobilized. This Belgian sentry 
is on duty on the frontier road to Aachen, 
in Germany. 

PholOf DorUn-Leigh 
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during the autumn all over the Low 
Countries, with Luxemlmrg as the 
centre, and this was used in conjunction 
with unremitting propaganda against the 
Allies, which till December, 1939, at least 
influenced a good many Dutch citizens. 

The main defensive measures of the 
Dutch Government oonsistcd in prepara- 
tions to flood certain .areas at short 
notice, and these areas were in the 
path of a German invasion. Before 
the middle of November, 1939, by 
agreement with Belgium, Holland also 
had not only raised the water level of 
the flood areas in preparation, but had 
undertaken considerable mobilization 
of her armed forces. Her mobilized 
first-line forces numbered only 114,000, 
a total which could be raised to about 
270,000 with the partly trained reserves. 
Her navy and air force were negligible. 
But the firmness of the Dutch Govern- 
ment was indicated by the proclamation 
of a “ state of siege ” in the areas vital 
to the main defence, which meant 
principally the' fortified lines of the 
Maas and Ijssel rivers, and the two 
chief flood areas. One of these latter 
was the marsh and fenland west of the 
Maas, which could quickly be inundated 
by opening the canal sluices ; twenty 
miles behind this was the Zuydei Water 
Line, a great semicircle. About twenty 
miles behind this again was the New 
Dutch Water Line, where (at great 
cost to this little country) far more 
serious flooding could be done, sufficient 
to form a barrier as difficult at least as 
the French Maginot Line, and prac- 
tically all the Dutch industrial area 
would remain behind it. The difficulty, 



especially from a British point of view, 
was that these defences did not protect 
the greater portion of the coast suit- 
able for naval and air bases in the 
north-east. 

Neverthele.s-s, while Dutch fears were 
certainly directed towards Germany, 
resentment wa.5 niaiuly against Britain, 
in spite of the fact that Holland had 
shared in the losses at sea due to Nazi 
mine-sowing. In December, 1939, the 
resentment agaiii.st the Contraband 
Control became strong, for the holding 
up and occa.sion.al confiscation of cargoe.s 
by the Allies wa.s a serious addition to 
the economic sufferings of Holland, in 
her role as the commercial carrier and 
agent for much of Western Europe. 
Both Amsterdam and Rotterdam were 
badly hit, and unemployment among 
Dutch sailors increased. That these 
sufferings and irritations did not in- 
fluence Dutch policy against a complete 
understanding with Belgium for defence 
against aggressiou affords a measure of 
the country’s sound scn.se of values. 

Eor Belgium it was important to have 
concerted measures in readiness, since 
an invasion of parts of Holland 
(especially Limburg) would seriously 
affect Belgian defences, which neces- 
sarily depended more upon military 
fortifications and the army. This was 


the chief factor behind the visit of King 
Leopold to Oueen Wilhelmina earlv in 
November, 1939, after their formal and 
unsuccessful joint peace representations 
to the belligerents in October. King 
Leopold had devoted him.self to bringing 
hi.s Flemish and Walloon subjects to- 
gether in unity on questions of neu- 
trality and national scciiritv. and there 
had been no division of opinion in 
Belgium in the autumn upon drastic 
emergency defence niea.sure.s. Poignant 
memories of the last war had 
strengthened the Belgians’ determina- 
tion to pre.serve neutrality as long aa 
po.ssible. while leaving them no donbt 
as to the character of the potential 
enemy. Although, with injured trade 
and her own share of shipjung lo.sses, 
Belgium could ill afford great expen- 
diture on further defen.sive measures, 
she set about strengthening her well- 
planned fortification.s : these had been 
made on both French and German 
frontiers, as a gesture of neutrality, 
but henceforth were to be developed 
solely oil the German side. Her popu- 
lation of slightly less than 9,000,000 


was largely industrialized, and sup- 
ported a relatively strong conscript 
army, althmiah it totalled only about 
83,000 without the reserves. 

By the first week of December 
Belgium had called fwO/iOO men to the 
colours, and throughout the previous 
month military detachnieuts had been 
working unceasingly, 
day and night, in Belgium 
shift.s through all Prepares 
weathers, completing 
a fortified line all the w-ay from 
Antwerp to the .south, where the 
frontier touched Luxemburg. The 
Belgian military had adopted all the 
French defence methods against a 
possible large-scale tank attack followed 
by motorized divisions. The previous 
completion of the Albert Canal, reaching 
from Antwerp to Lii‘ge, was an ,iid to 
defensive di.spo.sitioii.s, as it constituted 
a defen.sive line again.st the compara- 
tively weakly held frontier facing 
Holland ; while the Meu.so provided a 
second line to protect Namur in the 
event of the Belgian forces having to 
retreat westward. 


HALF LUXEMBURG’S ARMY ON PARADE 
In 1914, breaking all her pledges, Germany invaded the neutral Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
seized hostages and stripped the country of food and raw material. Twenty-five years later 
Luxemburg was faced with prospects of another German invasion, and as her army, a good 
proportion of which is seen below, numbers only about 250 men, she could not have resisted. 
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HOLLAND’S PREMIER 
JonkheerW. De Geer (above), Prime Minister 
and Minister of Finance in the Dutch Govern- 
ment formed on August 9, I 939 ‘ He v/as 
Prime Minister from 192(5 to 1929, and was 
three times Minister of Finance 
FAofo, 

Tt. was recalled that the so-called 
Maastriclit Appendix in the south of 
Holland was a danger point near the 
“ Aachen Gap,” through which the 
heaviest German assaults had Ijoen 
made in 1914. The emergency work on 
fortifications, therefore, was largely to 
strengthen this part of the frontier 
southward to the hilly and wooded 

Ardennes country. Between this region 
and the French I'orti- 
Belgium fications to the .soiith- 

Prepared west, against Lu.xein- 

burg, stood Liege as 
the pivot of a powerful system of 
fortifications. Thus Belgian pre-war 
preparations, and the country’s calm 
firmness of purpose in co-operation with 
the Dutch, had hy December, 1939, 
eliminated any po.s.sibility of a German 
surpri.se resulting in a lightning rush 
through these strategically vital ooun- 
tric.s. While this may have been a 
comforting thought to the Allied com- 
mand, it ofi'ered small consolation to 
the brave citizens of these innocent 
neutral countries, which were bound to 
suffer terribly by a conflict across their 
territories between the major Powers. 

What, then, was the .situation ol 
Switzerland on the southern flank of the 
Maginot Line 1 .4.5 in Holland, there 

had been a strong pro-Gcrman element 
in the country during the war of 1914- 
18, but again, as in Holland, this feeling 
had been almost submerged by the 
events preceding the Second Great War, 


.and by the course of the finst four 
months of ho.stilities. The French had 
e.xtendeil thei r forti fic.itions to the .south, 
close to the Swis.s border, where a 
Germ.an attempt to invade France by 
cros.sing the north-west corner of Swit- 
zerlnnrl might, be marie. But, as was 
the case with the neutral countrie.s on 
France s western frontier, sucli pre- 
cautionary measures did not by any 
means preclude the possibilitie.s of an 
on.slaugbt by the huge German war 
machine, once the Nazi leaders should 
decided on a bre.ak-through. Moreover, 
a German invasion could be made 
farther en.st, near Lake Constance, 
although the Bhine eon.stitiitcd here a 
strong defen.sivc line. The Swiss, in 
spite of their diversity of laiigiiage.s aud 
their small re.soHrce.s, were completely 
united and had diligently increased their 
dol'encc.s on all the possible routes of 
invasion. This ancient Federal Republic, 
with a population much less than that 
of Greater London, in.stitiited a complete 
conscription of its man-power, and by 
December, 1939, had a mobilized army 
of 600,000 men. These were well- 
trained in defensive warfare, and knew 
how to use to the utmo,st the difficulties 
of the mountainous terrain ; they were 
so well equipped with machine-guns 
and .small automatic guns that the Swiss 
ini'antry were -said to have the greatest 
relative fire-power of any army. 

It was realized that if the Germans 
should invade Switzerland near the 
French frontier, the Swiss defence could 
be aided by French heavy artillery. An 
important factor, added to the thorough- 
going preparedness of the Swiss, that 
weighed against the probability of a 
German invasion was the neutrality 
of Italy, who by threatening the southern 
frontiers could have seriously divided 
the Swi,ss defensive resources. In 



BARRIER AGAINST INVASION 

Above are the southern portions oE the 
Maginot and Siegfried Lines, extended in 
the Northern and Jura r^ions to guard 
against outflanking movements, 
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DUTCH DEFENCE CHIEF 
Major-General I. H. Reynders, former 
Chief of the Dutch Genera! Staff. Under 
his direction measures were taken for the 
flooding of the inundation zones, to cope 
with a possible German invasion. 

Photo, Sport cC' Ucnural 

Switzerland, from the very beginuing 
of the war, there had been no illusion 
at all as to the direction from whioh 
danger was to be ap25rclicndcd. No 
Swifss e.xpected his country’s neutrality 
to be ignored by the French, aud the 
former pro-German elements (whioh had 
become pro-Nazi in the preceding few 
years) received their final clisillu.sionment 
by the Nazi-Soviet pact aud its conse- 
quences. The strong antl-Socialist 
element of Frenoh-.spcakiug Switzerland, 
who feared French Communism and 
confused it even with the Socialist policy 
of M. Blum, shared in this change 
of heart with the Germiin-spoaking 
moneyed classes in the industrial parts 
around Ziirioh. They could not but 
realize, with the Jesson before them of 
the fate of Poland and the subsequent 
Russian attack on Finland, what w'ould 
be the lot of Switzerland if ravaged by 
the German horde.s. Relatively tbe 
Srviss defensive measures were greater 
than those of any other neutral, and 
the eoonomio strain — apart from the 
demand upon the male population for 
service — was exceptionally severe. 

After .something like a scare in 
October, 1939, whioh was partially 
revived in November, the Swiss resumed 
their state of calm preparedness, con- 
scious of the hindrances they could 
interpose against a German march 
through their country, Not that this 
preparedness did away with the possi- 
bility of the disaster oocurring, any more 








EVEN PEACEFUL SWITZERLAND PREPARES 
Above, a machine-gun section ol the Swiss Army during the 
course ol Alpine manoeuvres. Right, concrete anti-tank defences 
erected along the flat portions of the Swiss frontier. The photo- 
graph below shows one method by which the Swiss hoped, tn case 
of emergency, to preserve foodstuffs from bombs and contamina- 
tion. A huge caisson, filled with 210 tons oi grain, is being sunk 
beneath the waters of a lake. 
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NEUTRALS AND THE MINE MENACE 

Neutral countries suffered equally with the Allies from the indiscriminate sowing of German 
mines. The upper photograph shows a Dutch fisherman’s house in Tcxcl, damaged by a mine 
which exploded on the coast. Above, a Belgian anti-mine patrol vessel leaving port. 
Photos, Plane.1 News 


than tlio Beieirin-Dutcli cipfenw.s pro- 
chiiled o\ crivhplmiiis invasion ; init it 
was ciearlv realized what the cff’irt 
would mean for the fiernian I'oices 
Indeed, the German Hjtih Comnund 
was rejiorted to have reckoned on takinj; 
forty days to fiet aero.-'S Switzerland, 
if they used five German soldiers for 
every Swiss, while the French c'm- 
mand’s estimate was iliirfy-^eveii days. 

The attitude of Spain iii the conflict, 
thonoli scarcely le.ss important to the 
Allies ill the loni; run, involved entirely 
different considerations. Neutrality 
wa.s enforced on the Franco Governinent, 
and was in no danger of being broken 
by’ any’ outside Power, Spain during the 
latter part of 1939 offered a notable 
example of how the mistakes of British 


and French foreign policy — ^mistakes 
that might have had very serious perils 
for both — had been cancelled out by 
the enormities of the Nazi regime. For 
the Government in Spain, owing its 
conquest of the country to the assist- 
ance of Italy and Germany, had been 
prepared to be pro-Nazi and pro- 
Fascist during a conflict, as far as it 
dared. This meant, among other things 
that its coasts could surreptitiously have 
afforded harbourage and supplies to 
loamingU-boats, while France’s southern 
frontier would have been insecure unless 
French divisions were diverted to guard 
it. But, in fact, Spain, the latest 
convert to the anti-Comintem pact of 
farcical memory, was entirely dis- 
illusioned by the Nazi rapprochement 
with Soviet Russia and the partition 
of Poland. 


Subsequent developments in the Nazi- 
Soviet gamble confirmed this attitude, 
and showed also that Fascist Italy, the 
main upholder of the Franco regime, 
had been virtually cast aside by the 
Nazis m favour of the Soviet. The 
immediate concrete result of the out- 
break of war, as seen by Spanish eyes, 
was the complete establishment of the 
naval blockade of Germany, symbolized 
by the rush of German ships (totalling 
about 200,000 tons) to be interned in 
Spanish ports. Regular deliveries of 
minerals and other important commo- 
dities to Germany, which had been 
started to pay for Nazi supplies to the 
Spanish insurgents during the civil war, 
came to a sudden end. It may be 
supposed that the Frarco Government, 
faced with an appalling economic 
problem at home, did not regret this, or 


that the future of its neutrality lay in 
the direction of rc-iustituting trading 
agreements with France and Britain. 
The disappearance of the Popular Front 
in French politics, under the stress of 
the national emergency, appears to have 
been quite unexpected in Spain ; but it 
certainly encouraged the worried new 
rulers of that deeply divided country to 
look towards France for co-operation. 

Since Portuguese neutrality, under 
the dictatorship of Dr. Salazar, was not 
unfriendly to the power- 
ful Democracies, and Portugal’s 
Portugal had plainly Position 
benefited in her trade 
and her external security, the only 
logical development of Spanish policy, 
short of any breach with Italy, was 
towards a similar neutrality, which 
could do nothing to assist the predatory 
Nazi Power iii the hour of trial. 

It was becoming apparent by 
December, 1939, that the moment was 
ripe for some initiative by British 
economic and cultural interests on the 
lines of that of the French, who by 
November, through Marshal Pdtain, the 
French Government’s representative, 
had done much to counteract the 
quondam influence of the Germans. 
The Lyc6e Frangais in Madrid had 
already been re-opened, and from this 
lecturers and hooks began to circulate. 
The German propaganda service was 
still active, and in Barcelona a German 
School offered schoIarship.s for Insurgent 
orphans. Plainly an English College 
in Madrid was called for, similar to 
the British Institute in Lisbon. The 
great amount of reconstruction needed 
after the devastating civil war made a 
development of foreign trade urgent, 
and the Allied countries offered a ready 
market for most of Spain’s important 
agricultural and mineral products. 
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Cbapter 4^r 

BRITAIN’S STATESMEN LEADERS IN THE 
EIRST PERIOD OF THE WAR 

The Premier's Efforts for Peace — Wimton Churchill Agai/i at the Admiralty 
— A Change in the War Secretariat — Air Minister — Lord Halifax as Foreign 
Secretary — The Ministers of Supply and Home Seciiritv — Lord Cliatfield-— 

W. S. Morrison, and his Namesake of the L.C.C. — Sir John Reith as a 
Minister — The Ministry of Economic Warfare — Labour Party Leaders 


N o appreciation of tlie services of the 
politicians and administrators 
who -were in charge of Britain's 
national affairs at the outbreak of the 
Second Great War could fittingly begin 
without a grateful tribute to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
Through the years of stress which 
preceded hostilities he bad proved 
himself to be a great statesman of 
the modern world. Not for the fir.st 
time the peace of the 
The Prime Briti.sh Empire and the 
Minister liberties of Europe 
were threatened iu the 
autumn of 1938 by the ambitious of a 
ruthless dictator. Iu the past such a 
threat had been met by diplom.atio 
interchanges between rejrreseutatives of 
the governments concerned ; if these 
pourparlers failed in their object they 
were followed by the movements of 
armies, and when this stage had been 
reached it was very difficult indeed to 
call a halt. 

In September, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain 
introduced an entirely new element into 
international relationship when, at the 
time of the Czechoslovak crisis, he 
twice visited Herr Hitler in an attempt, 
by a personal talk, to smooth away 
difficulties and thus avert a war which 
then seemed inevitable. That the 
agreements which he arrived at were 
cynically repudiated by the German 
Leader in no way detracts from the 
courage of the Premier’s action. 

Throughout the succeeding year Mr. 
Chamberlain strove, as few men have 
striven, for a peaceful solution of the 
European problem. He did so in the 
face of constant rebuffs, in negotiations 
with a government to whom the 
pledged word had no meaning, in the 
face of military preparations on the 
most blatant and provocative scale, 
with the fate of Czechoslovakia to 
remind him that no considerations of 
humanity would preserve Germany’s 
future victims from the same tortures 
and the same serfdom. 

But when the testing moment came, 
when the national honour demanded 
that force should he met by force and 
that a system based on “ bad faith, 
injustice, oppression and persecution ” 


should be destroyed, the Prime Mmi.ster 
emerged as a man calmly confident of 
the rectitude of hi.s cause and of its 
ultimate victory. Who could detect .a 
whisper of vainglory in the .solemn words 
with which he addressed the House on 
the morning of September 3 i (See 
Historic Documents, No. 3.) 

“ It is a sad day for all of iis. For noiio 
is it sadder tUan for me. Everythinj; that 
I worked for, e\oryLlifiig that I had liopud 
for, everything that I beUcv*‘d in during 
my public lifo luis crashed into riiinis thi-» 
morning. There is only one thing loft for 
me and that U to devote what strength and 
powers I liave to forwarding the victory of 
the cause for which we have to sacrifice so 
much,” 

One of the Premier’s first acts when 
war became inemtable was to recall to 
tbe Admiraltv Winston Churchill. Thi.s 



THE NAZI ‘ENEMY No. 1’ 
Immensely popular with the British public 
was the decision made at the outbreak of 
war to recall Mr. Winston Churchill to his 
old post of First Lord of the Admiralty 
War 0ff.ee Fhotograph : Crown Copyright 
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btirred the public imagination much as 
did the recall of Lord Kitchener iu 191-1. 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner ba.s aptly described 
ChurchiU’s career as a “ breathless 
gallop through life,” and it was fitting 
that he should ride triumphantly back 
to the post which he had filled so 
brilliantly in 1911. 

Scion of the noble house of Marl- 
borough, .son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, one of the most dazzling 
politicians of the Victorian era, 
Churchill (like Gort) was educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst. He saw service 
a.s a soldier or war correspondent in the 
Sudan, in Cuba during the Spanish- 
Ameriean War, and in South Africa 
during the Boer War. A thrilling 
escape from captivity while acting as 
newspaper correspondent brought his 
name prominently before the public. 
He became a lieutenant in a light horse 
regiment and saw a good deal of fight- 
ing, but, the war being over, decided, 
as he said, to have " a shot at politics.” 
In 1900 he entered the House as M.P. 
for Oldham. 

Leaving the Conservative Party, he 
wa.s returned as a Liberal (N.W. Man- 
chester) in 1906, and began almost at 
once that meteoric career during which 
he was to fill more government offices 
than any other British 
■statesman. He began Wlnstoa 

as Under-Secretary of Churchill 

State for the Colonies. 

Successively through the years he 
became President of the Board of 
Trade, Home Secretary, and First Lord 
of the Admiralty (in 1911). In 1915, 
following a disagreement with Lord 
Fisher. Churchill was relegated to the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and he thereupon resigned to 
command a battalion in Prance. Under 
Lloyd George he became Minister of 
Munitions (1917) and Secretary of 
State for War (1919), and under Stanley 
Baldwin he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary (1921) and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1924-29), 

As an example of the human touch 
that Ghnrohill never failed to apply to 
any job ho undertook, there is a story 
of his days as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. A widow who had brought up 



WAR MINISTERS OLD AND NEW 

Cabinet changes took place on January 5, 1940, following the resignation ol Mr. Hore-Beitsha 
(seen above presiding over a session of the Army Council), who had been Secretary of State for 
War since 1937. He was succeeded in that office by Mr. Oliver Stanley, who is seen (below, 
left) arriving at the War Office to take up his new duties. 

“ Dmlu Minor ” ; Associated Pi ess 


two sons on a minute income had been 
lewaided by their industry and bril- 
liance. One had won bis way by 
scholarships to Oxford, the other to a 
London hospital as a medical student. 
Both these stages in a career are nor- 
mally costly, and a minor mcome-tax 
official questioned the mother as to how 
on her returned income .she could possibly 
aiiord the expense. The lady was so 
indignant at her word being questioned 
that she wrote a letter of complaint to 
the Treasury. She was asked to call, was 
ushered into the Chancellor's room, 
where she received hi.s apologies and an 
assurance that the impertinent official 
tad been severely dealt with. 


Winston Churchill’s record at the 
Admiralty in the last war is well enough 
known. His adventure at Antwerp, 
the sending over of a handful of Marines 
and ill-equipped volunteers to lift the 
German siege, has been ridiculed, but it 
had a very desirable effect in staying 
the main German advance for some days 
and contributing to the situation which 
led to the turn of the tide at the Marne. 
The Gallipoli campaign was a brilliant 
conception, and might have been a 
decisive factor in the war had it been 
backed up in time by the political and 
military chiefs. But there is nothing to 
detract from one result of his labours 
at the Admiralty — ^the efficiency and 
readiness of the Meet in 1914. 

For ten years before the outbreak of 
the present war Winston Churchill had 
been m political exile. He employed his 
time in writing worlre (such as his Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough and his 
“ World Crisis ”) which are assured of 
immortality. In opposition he was a 
ruthless, bu never a captious, critic. 
Latterly there was one thing he harped 
upon with all the powerful urgency at 
his command, and that was the ever- 
growing menace of Nazidom to the peace 
of Europe. He it was who first drew 
attention to the rapid and open re- 
armament of the Germans and prophe- 
sied the ruthlessness of their intentions. 
Little wonder that he became their 
Enemy No. 1. 

There was a growing resentment 
among the British people in the last 


years before 1939 that his great talents 
were not employed by the Goveinment, 
and an immense sense of relief was felt 
when it was announced that he was to 
return after 25 years to the chair at the 
Admiralty. Churchill had lost none of 
his youthful resilience of mind, but had 
increasingly fortified it from the vast 
store of his experience. Through his 
broadcasts and his parliamentary aii- 
nounoemeuts the public were soon to 
know that he had lo.st nothing also 
of his pugnacity. In the same character 
sketch mentioned above, A. G. Gardiner 
said : “ His genius is at its highest in 
a world of tumult. His spirit rises with 
the tempest and all his faculties of 
vision, imagination and action are at the 
highest stretch.” Those early speeches, 
■with their touch of braggadocio, their 
wealth of detail, their note of defiance 
and contempt of a corrupt enemy, were 
of incalculable value in raising the 
spirits of a people perplexed at the pro- 
tracted inaction of the war on land. 

At the outbreak of war Mr. Leslie 
Hore-Belisha had held the post of 
Secretary of State for 
War since 1937. His War 
resignation on January Ministers 

5, 1940, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Oliver Stanley, caused a 
political sensation. Hore-Beli.sha was 
offered the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, but he refused, and it was 
accepted by Sir Andrew Duncan. 
Mr. Horc-Belisha’s disappearance from 
Whitehall came as a considerable shock 
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to the public, for of all Minit.ter» he 
wa^ perhap-, best known generally to 
the people, who had come to regard 
him as a man of energy and initiative 
who did not shiink from unconven- 
tional methods and drastic reforms. 

Hia first .step in the Ctoveniineiit had 
been as Parliamentary Secretary to tlie 
Board of Trade, and from 1931 to 1937 
he was Minister of Transport. His 
drive and imagination were at once 
directed towards reducing the appalling 
casualties of the roads, and his beacons 
and road lights will remain his nionu- 
meut. In 1937 he became Secretary 
of State for War, an appointment much 
criticized at the time but which he 
was fully to justify. Under his leader- 
ship the reorganization of the Army 
proceeded rapidly. Mechanization was 
completed and many essential reforms 
introduced. These did not consist 
solely of new drill, more practical 
uniforms, improvements in conditions 
and rates of pay, but comprised the 
infusion of a new spirit through which 
much iiiinece.s3ary red tape and petty 
discipline were abolished. 

Under his rule at the War OfSce, in 
April, 1939, conscription was for the 
first time m Great Britain introduced 
in peacetime, and his handling of the 
new Militia was an example of his tact 
and understanding. At the time of the 
September crisis of 1933 he was much 
criticized for the unreadiness of the 
anti-aircraft defences, and it was 
largely at his instance that a Ministry 
of Supply was set up. 

The appointment of Mr. Oliver 
Stanley as Secretary of State for War 
came as almost as great a surprise as 
the resignation of his predecessor in this 
office. Although Stanley had filled a 
number of important ministerial posts 


— such as Minister of Traii-poit. Minister 
of Labour, President of the Board of 
Trade — and had held them with ethei- 
eiicy and rising reputation, his work 
had attracted little puhlie attention. 
He was the only .surviving son of the 
Earl of Derby, War Jlinister appointed 
in 191fi, and the fourth of the illustrious 
family of St.anley to hold that office 

Mr. Stanley was educated at Eton 
and 0.xford, and served as a major in 
the E.A.F. during the war of 191 H8 ; 
he won the Croix do Guerre and was 
mentioned in dispatches. Later he uas, 
called to the Bar and had represented 
Westmorland as a Conservative since 
1924. A. .self-effacing politician and a 
comparatively young man (he was 43 
at the time of his appointment), it was 
generally felt that he would have a 
hard task to replace the vivid person- 
ality and energetic drive ” of hia 
predecessor, Mr. Hore-Belisha. 

Very different m character and ap- 
pearance, in his origins, and in the 
eircumslaiicea of his career was his 
colleague at the Air Ministry, Sir 
Kingsley IVood, w'ho started the rough 
and tumble of life as an articled clerk 
in a lawyer’s office in Brighton. He 
did well, became a magistrate, and later 
set up as a solicitor in London. His 
first essay in politics was as Conserva- 
tive member for Woolwich on the 
London Comity Council. It was as 
member for West Woolwich that he 
entered the House in 1918, and in the 
same year ho was knighted. 

He was medically unfit to serve during 
the war of 191^18, but did much 


ii-efiil public work. Shortly .ifter Ins 
election to Parliament he became 
Parliaiiieiit.iry Pm ate Secretary to the 
Munster of Health, who=B Dcpartraeiit 
during the jieriod of recnn=triic‘tioii uaa 
the most important in Whitehall. In 
the succeeding years he va^ to become 
Under-Secretary (to Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain) and MiniAer of Health himself 
111 1933. Before thi-, on the return of 
the National Government in 1931. hi 
had been made Postinaster-Geiieral. His 
business abilities shoved to their he.si 
ill this pre-eiiiiiieiitly " tiusine-s ” po-t. 

His appointment as Secretary of 
State for Air vas justified by his long 
record of succe.-=s in other adinini.'tra- 
tive posts. To this 
vitally important office Minister 
lie brought hi.s great for Air 
organizing ability, the 
tact to smooth out difficulties, the 
Imiiiaii touch in his relationship with 
the rank and file, and a dri\ ing power 
invaluable m speeding up jirodiietioii. 
“ Immediately the war broke out.” Sir 
Kiiig.sley told the House of Commons, 
“ our carefully prepared plans for greatly 
increased production were put into effect. 
They will mean, in due course, a rate 
of production more than twice the con- 
siderable figure we have now reached.” 

In time of war the Government 
leaders of the fighting forcc.s neces- 
.sarily claim most of the limelight. Such 
di.stingui.shed figures as Lord Halifax, 
Foreign Secretary, or Mr. .Lnthoiiy 
Eden, appointed Secretary for the 
Dominions with access to the Cabinet, 
necessarily withdrew to less spectacular 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE WAR CABINET 

Below are three prominent members of the British War Cabinet. From left to right : Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Secretary for Air ; Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary ; and Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The last-named held Cabinet office during the First Great War, having been 
Home Secretary from 1915 to 1916. 

PholoSf Central Press 





CO-ORDINATOR OF DEFENCE 
Adnural oi the Fleet Lord Chatfield (abovei 
served in the war of 1914-18 as Flag- 
Captain to Admiral Beatty. He joined the 
Cabinet in 1939 as Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence 
Photo, Vandyh 


tasks. A reshuffle might bring them 
forward again, but in the meantime 
their great past services could not be 
forgotten. 

Lord Halifax, who as Mr. Edward 
Wood, became member for Ripon and 
Under-Seerotary for the Colonies, was 
a son of that picture.sque old Viscount 
who in his time was 
Viscount lay leader of the Church 

Halifax of England. Before his 

father died he was 
created Baron Irwin and sent to 
India as Viceroy at the age of 4-5. 
He met the movement of Hindu Civil 
Disobedience with tact and courage 
and gained the confidence of the leader 
Gandhi, His later parliamentary career 
found him Pre.sident of the Board of 
Education, Lord Privy Seal and, on the 
resignation of Mr. Eden, Foreign Secre- 
tary. He has been described as “ the 
heavyweight in the Cabinet ” and a 
more than probable successor to the 
Premiership had he not sat in the 
House of Lords. His handling of the 
events which led to the declaration of 
war is now public property in the pages 
of the British Blue Book. While 
leaving no stone unturned to avert the 
fate of Poland and secure peace by 
negotiation, he never disguised or left 
uncertain Britain’s determination to 
honour her guarantees by force of arms. 

Sir John Simon, as Chanoelloi of the 
Exchequer, grappled immediately with 
the formidable task of financing another 


great war, introducing an income tax of 
7s. 6d. m the jiound and other burden- 
some but necessary taxation. Sir John, 
as a Liberal, was Attorney-General in 
Mr. Asquith’s cabinet in lOlf. He was 
a brilliant K.C., one of the famous trio 
who were contemporaries at Wiidham 
College, Oxford, the other two being 
F. E, Smith (Lord Birkenhead) and 
C. B. Fry, the renowned athlete. Like 
IViuston Churchill, he had in 1939 
graduated to the position of elder 
statesman, a man who had held many 
Government posts with high credit and 
who, as Chancellor in a most critical 
time, coininauded univcr-sal confidence. 

Mr. Leslie Burgin, M.P., the Minister 
of Supply, had t.aken up olficc iu .April, 
1939, many months before the outbreak 
of war, when the new Ministry had 
been instituted. His department had 
got well into its stride by September, 
and in the first, month of hostilities it 
distributed orders to the value of over 
£110,000,000. The Rt. Hon. Edward 
Leslie Burgin had had a distinguished 
career in the legal profession. The war 
of 1914-13 found him a solicitor — he 
had been 1st in First Class Honours ol 
the LL.B exam, and in the Final exam, 
of the Law Society. He served as 
Intelligence Officer and was awarded 
the Italian Croce di Guerra. He had 
represented the Luton Division since 
1929, first as Liberal and later as 
Liberal-Nationalist. Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Board of Trade from 1932 
to 1937, he became then Minister of 
Transport and Privy Councillor. 


Every national crisis demands some 
infiltration from out.side purely political 
circles. Of this character was the 
appointment as Minister of Home 
Security of Sir John 
Anderson, a man who Sir John 

had proved his im- Anderson 

men.se administrative 
ability in India .and elsewhere. To 
him fell the task of imposing all 
those restrictions .summed up in the 
word black-out ; the setting up and 
organization of the variou,s auxiliary 
services necessary to efficient A.R.P, 
work. A.S the months passed without 
any serious aerial attack Sir John 
became the object of murmurings of 
complaint at the disorganization which 
was being caused to civil life, but he 
wisely relaxed the vigilance only very 
gradually, and (hat only in minor 
particulars. 

At the same time that the Prime 
Minister accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Horo-Belisha, he also received that 
of Lord Macmillan, Minister of In- 
formation, and replaced this distin- 
guished Law Lord by Sir John Ecith, 
former head of the B.B.C. Sir John’s 
mn.sterfu] personality and great ad- 
ministrative powers made this choice 
an extremely popular one. The young 
Glasgow engineering apprentice, who 
had so sncce.ssfully guided the progress 
of the B.B.C,, had captured the imagi- 
nation of the public, who regarded Sir 
John as eminently fitted lo surmount 
the difficulties of a much criticized 
department. 



MINISTERS OF INFORMATION 

Sir John Reith (right). Chairman of British Overseas Airways Corporation and formerly Director- 
General of the British Broadcasting Corporation from 1927 to 1938, vvas appointed Minister 
of Information on January 5, 1940, foilowing the resignation of Lord Macmillan (left). 
Photos, Central Press ; Keystone 
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LEADERS OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

Above are three prominent personalities oi the Labour Party. From leit to right; the Rl, Hon. 
Herbert Morrison, Leader of the London County Council ; Major C. R. Attlee, Leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition in the House of Commons since 193s ; Rt. Hon Arthur Greenwood, 
M.P for Wakefield and Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Van>i}ii . Central Fres$ ; ^Vai'anfi 


Another appointment from outside 
■which was exceedingly popular was 
that of Admiral Lord Chatfield to be 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence. 
His last official post had boon as First 
Sea Lord. Ho was 65 when he was ap- 
pointed, looked ten years younger, a 
man who kept himself fit and ■sras still 
sufflcieutly alert in mind and body to 
tackle a big job. It was to him, -when 
acting as Flag-Captain to Beatty at the 
battle of Jutland, that Beatty had made 
his famous remark : “ What’s the matter 
with our damued ships, Chatfield ? ” 
Two leaders of the same name held 
two jobs which -vitally affected the 
private lives of millions of people. They 
were Mr. W. S. Morrison, Mini.ster of 
Food (and Chancellor of 
Minister theDuchy of Lancaster), 

of Food and Mr. Herbert Stanley 

Morrison, leader of the 
London County Council and Chairman of 
the London A.R.P. Mr. W. S. Morrison 
had long been recognized as one of the 
ablest of the junior ministers, and it was 
fitting that he should be given the diffi- 
cult and complicated task of conserving 
the nation's food supplie.s and rationing 
the consumer. The work was not carried 
through without some dislocation and 
some temporary injustices, but Mr. 
Morrison rode the tempest and quickly 
reduced chaos to oi’dcr. As a pre- 
liminary step a National Register was 
taken. This was directed by a perma- 
nent civil .servant. Sir Sylvanus Vivian, 
Registrar-General, as was also the issue 
of identity cards. Sir Sylvanus did in- 
valuable work in the First Great War in 
the Ministry of Food and the Ministry 
of National Service. 

The manifold activities and great 
responsibilities of Mr. H. S. Morrison as 
leader of the L.C.C. need not he detailed. 


In the orgainzation ot the evacuation ol 
mothers and children and the speeding 
up of air-raid precautions, he did work 
of incalculable importance. 

Two other wartime appointments 
deserve mention, that of Sir John 
Gilmoiir as Mini.ster of Shipping, which 
was greeted by some murmur.s of dis-seiit 
on account of lack of experience, and 
Mr. Ronald Hibbert Cross as Minister 



NEW BOARD OF TRADE CHIEF 
Sir Andrew Duncan (above), a Member of 
the EconomicAdvisory Council and a Director 
of the Bank of England, took Mr. Oliver 
Stanley’s place as President of the Board of 
Trade on January 5, 1940, when Mr. Stanley 
became Secretary of State for War. 

Photo, EUioU <& Fri/ 
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of Economic Warfare. Sir John had 
held the offices of Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Home Secretary and was 
recognized as an able Chairman of 
Committees. Mr. Cio.ss, who had been 
a Government Whip and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, had 
a familiarity with economic problems 
gained as a merchant hanker. 

Another appointment made in. the 
reconstructed Ministry of January, 
1940, was that of Sir Andrew Duncan 
to the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, a department whose responsi- 
bilitie.s had increased enormously owing 
to the war. Sir Andrew had held many 
high posts in mdnstry, including that 
of Chairman of the Central Electricity 
Board, and he was a Director of the 
Bank of England. His experience 
and ability well fitted him for this 
essentially bu.siuess post. 

A word must he added with regard 
to His Majesty’s Opposition. At the 
outbreak of -war the leader, Major Attlee, 
was indiisposed and his 
place taken by Mr. Opposition 
Arthur Greenwood. Lead ers 

Immediately before 
and after the declaration of war Green- 
wood placed the whole weight of the 
Labour Party’s suppiort at the com- 
mand of the Prime IMinister. He an- 
nounced that neither he nor his followers 
would take office on the grounds that 
the tine demooratio principles of the 
country could best he shown to the 
world by the maintenance of an effective 
Opposition, pledged to a general s'upport 
but free to criticize in detail. 
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FROM RIVER PLATE TO NORTH SEA 

In his broadcast of December 18, 1939, which we reproduce below, Mr. Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, recounted with pardonable pride some exp^its of the 
Roval Navy during the preceding week on both sides of the world. Chief of these was 
the' battle of the River Plate on December 13, which ended four days later in the 
ignominious scuttling of the Graf Spee ’* in Montevideo Harbour. 


T he nGTTs which h.ia come Irom Montevideo has been 
received with thankfulneas in our islands and with 
unconcealed «ati&factiuii throughout the greater part 
of the world. 

The “ Graf Spec/' which ha-a been for m-any weeks proving 
upon the trade of tlie South Atlantic, has met her doom, and 
throughout the vu^t expanse of water tlie peaceful shipping 
of all natioiLr. may for a spell at lea'sfc enjoy the freedom of the 
5seas. The German pocket hattle-^hip, in spite other farliG.-vvier 
metal and comiUiinding range, was driven to take refuge in 
a neutral harbour by the three British cruisers, whose names 
aie on every lip. Once in harbour she had the choice of 
submitting in the ordinary manner to internment, winch 
noiild have been uiifortunalo for her, or of coming out to 
fight and going down in battle like the “ Rawalpindi/* which 
would have been honourable to her. 

She discovered a third alternative. She came out not to 
fight but to sink herself in the fairway of a neutral State, 
from whom she had received such slielter and succour as 
international law prescribes. 

At that time the pocket battloahip “Graf Spec” knew 
that the British heavy ships “ Renown " and “ Ark Royal ” 
were still a thousand miles away oiling at Rio. All that 
awaited her outside the harbour were the two six-inch gun 
cruisers Ajax ” sind “Achilles,” which had chased her in, 
and the eight-inch gun cruiser “ Cumberland/* which had 
aiTived to take the place of llie damaged “ Exeter.” 

Our own losses have not been slight. There is no harm 
now in. stating that the “ Ajax,” in which was Commodore 
Harwood, now, by His Majesty's pleasure, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Henry Harwood, K.C.B., bad two out of her four turrets 
knocked out while the “ Exotcr ” bore up against 40 to 50 
hlla, many of them from shells three times the weight of 
those she could fire back. Three of her eight-inch guns were 
smashed, and she sustained ueurly 100 casualties, by far the 
greater part killed. 

Nevertheles-s, the “ Exeter ” remained outside the harbour 
of I^Iontevidco, ready, although crippled, to take part in a 
fresh attack, and she only departed to care for her wounded 
and injuries when she was relieved by the timely arrival. of 
the “ Cumberland.” 

Daring Feats of British Submarines 
TT ERE at home in the North Sea our British submarines have 
-H had the best week I can remember in this or the last 
war. The exploits of H.M. Submarine “ Salmon ” last week 
arc remarkably praiseworthy in the highest degree. First she 
blew to pieces by a volley of torpedoes one of the laorger 
German U-boats which was going out upon a i-aiding foray. 
She abstfdncd from torpedoing the " Bremen ” when that 
enormous ship was at her mercy. Her other encounter was 
the most important point. On Thursday last she observed 
the German Fleet ve^els at one of their rare excursions, and 
fired torpedoes at a cruiser squadron. She hit one 6,000-ton 
cruiser with one torpedo and the second cruiser of equal size 
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fishing smacks and drowning fishermen in the North Sea, 
and yesterday and today their Air Force has been trying to 
bomb unarmed merchant ships, including an Italian ship, 
which were moving up and down the East Coast of Britain. 
They have even in some cases machine-gunned the sailors on 
the decks of these unarmed merchant ships and fishing boats. 
I am glad to tell you, however, that the beat of their fury has 
far exceeded the accuracy of their aim. Out of 24 ships 
attacked by bombs yesterday and today only six small boats 
engaged in fishing and one small coa.«3ting vessel have been 
sunk, and the bulk of them, including the Italian vessel, have 
not even been hit by the many bombs cast upon them. 

These outrages are the tactics of a guilty regime which feels 
the long arm of sea-power Inid upon its shoulder. Although 
German mines of all kinds are being scattered in the seas 
around our isles, I am able to tell you that the whole vast 
movement of British traffic is proceeding uninterrupted. I 
can also tell you that yesterday a division of the Canadian 
iVmiy, strongly escorted across the ocean, disembarked in one 
of our home harbours for the purpose of intensive training in 
England before joining their comrades on the Western Front. 

Tribute to Leaders of the Royal Navy 

I N view of the successes fhat have been achieved by the 
Royal Navy I take tlio opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the public to the fact that the present .satisfactory 
position of the naval war is due to the conduct of operations 
by the First Sea Lord, Admirnl of the Floot Sir Dudley 
Pound, also to the naval staff at the Admiralty, of w’hom 
Rear-Admiral Phillips Is Deputy Chief. Although from time 
to time a success is recorded it must not be forgotten that 
risks ape being run all over the world in the protection of 
trade and for the control of the seas, and that preparations 
have to be made in many quarters, most of which are never 
needed aud never see the light of day. 

It is necessary that the public should have clearly in their 
minds the principal officer? who are conducting these very 
difficult affairs. The Commander-in-Ohior of the Main Fleet, 
Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, has Irom the beginning of the 
war maintained th© strong guard required in the Atlantic 
and North Sea, keeping his sliipa almost constantly at sea 
under continued menace of U-boats, aircraft and mines. The 
Main Fleet has been more days at sea since tlus war began 
than has ever been required in any equal period of modern 
naval war. These responsibilities could not have been 
discharged if the professional skill of the Admiral had not 
been sustained by unwearied vigilance and a buoyancy of 
spirit in the face of many dangers. 

Bub after all, no leadership or export naval dhection could 
be successful unless it was supported by the whole body of 
officers and men of the Navy. It is upon these faithful, 
trusty servants in the great ships and cruisei*s that the 
burden falls directly day after day. In particular the flotillas 
of destroyers, of submarine-watching in the throat of the 
Elbe, of anti-submarine craft, of minesweepers multiplying on 
all our coasts, all these have undergone aud are undergoing 
a toil and strain which only those who are informed in detail 
of their efforts can understand. 

rilKE chance of honour came suddenly to the tlu’ce cruisers 
engaged in the South Altantic. We have to go back a 
long way in naval history to And any more brilliant and 
resolute fighting than that of the “ Exeter,” “ Ajax,” and 
“ Achilles.’* But if the c^Ul had come elsewhere in the oceans 
or in the narrow seas, skill and courage of equal quality would 
have been forthcoming. 

Many vexatious tasks lie before the Royal Navy, and as I 
always warn you, rough and violent times lie ahead, but 
everything that has happened since the beginning of this war 
should give the nation confidence that in the end the diffi- 
culties will bo surmounted, the problems solved, the duty done. 
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Chapter 45 

VICTORY OF THE RIVER PLATE: 
INGLORIOUS END OF THE ‘GRAF SPEE’ 

‘Exeter,' ‘Ajax' and ‘Achilles' Intercept the ‘Graf Spec' — -H.M.S. 

‘ Exeter ' Draws the Fire of the Enemy, while the other Two Light Cruisers 
Attack on the Opposite Flank — Battered and Out-numoeuvred, the ‘Graf 
Spee ' Breaks Off the Action and Flees into Montevideo— Scuttling of the 
German Battleship and Suicide of her Commander — Homecoming of the Victors 


O x the moniiim uJ Wednesday, 
December 13. 1930, the three 
British light cruisers ■'Achilles” 
(Cajjtain Parry), “ Ajax ” (Captain 
Woodhouse), and ” Exeter ” (Cajitain 
Bell) were patrolling the water.s of 'the 
South Atlantic about the mouth of the 
River Plate, the squadron being under 
the command of Commodore Henry 
Harwood, who was flying his broad 
pennant from the “ Ajax.” 

The morning was one of perfect 
visibility, and at about 6 a.m. there 
was sighted on the horizon a German 
battle, ship, which at the time — and, it 
seems, throughout the battle which was 
to follow — was taken to be the ‘‘Admiral 
Scheer.” It wa.s, in fact, her .si.stcr 
ship, the “ Admiral Graf Spee." another 
of the three 10,000-ton pocket battle- 
ships which since the beginning of the 
■war had been preying on Allied and 
neutral shipping on the liigh seas. The 
recognition was mutual, and the captain 
of the “ Graf Spee," abandoning certain 
predatory designs on a French steamer, 
the ■“ Formosa,” accepted battle. He 
was not, he admitted afterward.s, in the 
most favourable position to do .so. He 
was short of fuel owing to the fact 
that his fuel ship, the “ Tacoma,” was 
overdue and therefore he could not 
speed out to sea. Behind him was the 
coast. As will be seen, his enemy by 
brilliant manoeuvring later took full 
advantage of his embarrassments. 

At the moment, however, the German 
commander had no thought but to inflict 
the greatest possible damage on the 
■ British squadron. The 

The Fight “ Exeter ” was nearest 

Begins at hand, the strongest 

in gun power of the 
three cruisers, and after one or two 
ineffectual salvoes he secured a direct 
hit. Another turret he concentrated on 
the “Ajax” and the “Achilles.” Then 
began a most unequal duel which was 
to end with the “ Exeter,” so crippled 
that she was reduced to one gun, -with- 
drawing from the battle. But this was 
the prelude to a fight in which the two 
remaining British light cruisers harried 
and attacked their immeasurably more 
powerful opponent with such skill and 
daring that, battered and. outmatched. 


she was forced to seek refuge in the 
neutral harbour of Montevideo. 

Such, briefly, was the story of the 
battle of the River Plate, which four 
days later was to have it-- .sequel in the 
ignominious scuttling of the " Graf 
Spee ” in full view of the Uruguayan 
coast. “ We have to go a long way 
back in naval history,” said Win.ston 
Churchill. ‘‘ to find any more brilliant 
and resolute fighting than th.it of the 
‘ Exeter,’ ‘ Ajax ’ and ‘ Achille.s.' ” 

The circum.stance.s of a naval battle 
often remain obscure to the strategist 
and the historian, hut the brilliant 
action off the River Plato presents no 
such difficulties of explanation. The 
jilan wa.s simple, and though its execu- 
tion demanded high qiialitic.s of man- 
oeuvre and endurance, it never showed 
any signs of failing in its purpo.se. It 



HURRAH FOR HARWOOD! 
After the battle of the River Plate, H.M.S. 
"Ajax,” flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Harwood, paid a courtesy visit to Montevideo 
on January 3, 1940. Admiral Harwood, 
who received a K.C.B. after the battle, is 
seen above acknowledging the cheers of the 
Uruguayan people. 

Photo, Wide World 
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would bo a great mi-take to imaninc 
that this mpeting in thf South Atlautic 
had about it much element of surjiri-e. 
Commodore H.irwood had for a week 
or more known of the presence of hi.s 
powerful enemy in .South Atlantic 
waters. His squadron was lying 'where 
it was in the full expectation that 
the encounter would take qilace. His 
position was .selected 
and his plan of battle Plan of 

completely famili.ar to Attack 

bis three captains. 

The '■ Exeter ” was to attack one fl.ank. 
the ‘'Ajax” and "Achilles ” the other. 
It is nece.^sary to understand the odd.s 
the Briti.sh cruisers were called uiion to 
face. The Exeter ” (8,390 toms) had 
.six 8-inch guns ; the two smaller ships, 

“ Ajax ” (6,98.5 tons) and ‘‘ Achilles ” 
(7,030 toms) had each eight 6-inoh guns. 
The ■' Graf Spee.” on the other hand, 
had six 11-iuch guns, mounted in 
turrets, and eight 6-iiioh guns. Her 
broadside weighed half as much again 
as the total broadside of the British 
crui.scrs, being 4,708 lb. as against the 
British 3,136 lb. 

Admiral Sir Howard Kelly wrote 
shortly after the action : 

“ To engage a pocket battleship with a 
squadron of this type was a formidable 
undertaking. With a squadron of four of 
the better-arraod cruisers' the engagement 
would have been a reasonable proposition x 
you would expect to lose two cruisers, and 
that the other two would sink, the enemy. 
Commodore Harwoorl accepted the rLska and 
his brilliant victory was well deserved.” 

Commodore Harwood’s tactics. Sir 
Howard added, were perfectly adapted 
to the situation.” The main system of 
fire control in all ships being fitted to 
engage one enemy with full force, “ two 
or more -weaker ship.s engaging a more 
powerful adversary must spread so as 
to divide the target.” Should the bigger 
ship concentrate on the smaller ships 
one by one, then those not being 
attacked should be able to cause 
considerable damage. 

So when the smoke of the “ Graf 
Spee " was sighted at 6,10 on the 
morning of December 13, Commodore 
Harwood’s dispositions were already 
made. The enemy came on, attacking 
all three shipis, but her most deadly 




VICTORS OF THE 
RIVER PLATE 
Here are the British cruisers 
which fought so successful an 
action against the German 
battleship ‘ Admiral Graf 
Spec off the Uruguayan 
coast on December 13, 1939 
They are top, HMS 
‘ Exeter *’ , centre HMS 
“Achilles,” and, bottom, 
HMS “ Aj ax ' The 
portraits show upper left, 
Captain F B Bell of the 
‘ Exeter ” , lower. Captain 
W E Parry of the 
‘ Achilles ” , and bottom 
right. Captain C H L 
Woodhouse of the “Ajax " 

Photna E N Bou ditch, Wids 
Wodd LN V , Conti al 
Press Spoit ct General 
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VICTIM OF A GERMAN BATTLESHIP 
Among the British merchant ships which fell victim to the German commerce raider Admiral 
Graf Spee ” before she reached her inglorious end was the ‘ Done Star ” seen above as she was 
blown up by a torpedo from the German battleship 
Photo, Planet 'Sens 


^concentration in tlic early w.i'. 

against the “Exeter,” which came to 
within 8,000 yanls of the " Graf Spee,” 
and though she exchanged shot for 
shot, came iii for a terrible pounding 
Eight of the fifteen Royal Marines 
manning a forward turret were killed 
outright by one salvo, and haioc wa" 
made of the bridge above The captain 
was unscathed, but men around him 
fell mortally w'ounded One by one 
hei guns were put out of action , her 
steering gcir was d imaged, her sides 
and upper works wore iiildled, and fires 
tiroke out. 

Her decks were coveied with dead 
and dying she was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to handle, but she 
coiitiiiiied to close in and fight, and not 


until her last gun had ceased to speak 
did the “ Exeter ” w ithdraw from the 
battle But her captain and crew laid 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
had intiicted most serious damage on 
her miglity opponent, who at the -ame 
time was lieing harassed by the ‘ A]ax ” 
and “Achilles”, and when on the 
Cloning of December 17 the squadron 
waited for the “ Giaf Spee ” to renew 
battle, if she would, the gallant 
“ Exeter ” was in her place again, ready 
to help in intercepting her 

Later, remarkable stories of heroism. 


fortitude and endurance were revealed 
A Marine who hud lost one arm and had 
a leg badly injured went from man to 
man urging them on , he died soon 
after, perh ips because his splendid 
efl'oits had drained him of the vitality 
needed for recovery In tin engine 
room the stokers and others managed 
to raise full steam m less than a quarter 
of the time normally required 

It betaine known that a curious ruse 
was adopted to mislead the “ Graf 
Spee ” as to the effects of her shell-fire 
When the flash of the battleship’s 
guns was observed, depth charges 
were thrown from the “ Exeter ” in 
such a m.iiiiier that the enemy thought 
his shells were buistiiig some distance 
from the cruiser, when, iii fact, they 
were registering on or close to the 
British warship 

Among the wounded was Commander 
Robert R Giahani, and when the 
“ Exeter ” steamed into Plymouth 
Sound on Eebruary 15, 1940, he still 
carried in his body fifteen pieces of shell 
Of the conduct of his crew', he said 

“ My Idstiiig inipru^&ion of the battle is 
the way the men behj.\ed, i)cuticulaily the 
wounded, Avho wore really magnl^lceut Wo 
expected gieo-t tliiiiga of them, but their 
behaTioiir fii more wondeiful than e^er 
we could conceit e ’ 

We will now follow the fortunes of 
the “ Ajax ” and “ Achilles ” As soon 
as the German battleship was sighted 
they came down on her at full speed, 
using their much hghter armaments with 



In the estuary of the River Plate was enacted the climax of a naval engagement begun in the 
South Atlantic Since exact information is not yet available, this diagram is not drawn to 
scale, and merely gives a rough idea of the drama which ended m the scuttling of the “ Graf 
Spee " four miles outside the harbour to which she had fled 
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when the cruisers came, as she thought, 
dangerously close during the day, she 
would let off a salvo at them — but she 
could never shake them off. The last 
of these salvoes was fired as the “ Graf 
Spee ” was within the River Plate, by 
this time past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. She was now not far from the 
harbour of Montevideo itself, from w'hich 
she was only to emerge to meet her end 
by scuttling. 

An officer of H.M.S. “ Ajax,” in an 


HER LAST REFUGE 
On the left the “ Admiral 
Graf Spee ’ ' is seen in the 
outer harbour awaiting 
permission to enter ; 
the German tanker 
“Tacoma” is in the 
background. Above, the 
German battleship inside 
the harbour on Decem- 
ber 17, 1939, just prior to 
the departure for her 
inglorious end. 
Photos, Associated Press , 
Keystone 




great effect. Indeed, so badly damaged 
was the enemy battleship that it was 
barely sixteen minutes before she 
enveloped herself iii a series of smoke 
screens and made for the sanctuary of 
the River Plate. But the two light 
cruisers had no intention of letting her 
go so lightly. All through the day 
the cha.se continued, the two cruisers 


“ Ajax ” were put out of action, and the 
“ Achilles ” also sustained serious hits. 

In little more than an hour it was 
obvo'ous that the “ Graf Spee ” had had 
all the gruelling that she cared for from 
her tenacious enemies, and de,sired no 
more than to be left to pursue her 
zigzag course under smoke screens to 
Montevideo harbour. “ Ajax ” and 


account given later to “ The Times,” 
said that the “ Exeter ” was about a 
mile and a half away from “ Ajax,” and 
the ” Achilles ” was within clo.se range. 
He thought that the German battleship 
had spotted the top of the tall masts 
of the “ Exeter ” and had assumed 
that there was only one cruiser to 
tackle. 


manoeuvring behind their own smoke 
screens, dashing in to dangerously close 
quarters and .securing hit after hit. So 
close were they that they could see the 
effect of their shells and the fires that 
were caused They themselves did not 
escape unscathed. Two turrets of the 


“ Achilles ” broke off the close action, 
went to long range, and w'atched every 
movement of the defeated battleship. 
And so the enemy went like some great 
wounded beast, snarling defiance at the 
game terriers who bad wounded her, 
when they again came too near. For 


“ She soon found out, however, thiit there 
were three of ns,” he said, ” ami opened fire 
simnltaiieously on the ‘ Exeter ’ and our- 
selves. But within, a few minutes she began 
to concentrate her main armament on the 
‘ Exeter,’ and with these her tiring at first 
wns extremely accurate. ilfeanxyhiJe, she 
turned her secondary armament of four 6*9 
guns on us, but with those she was not so 
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GERMAN BATTLESHIP IN LIFE AND DEATH 
Above is a photograph oi the " Admiral Graf Spee," pride of the German Navy, taken before the war. Now she lies, a 
battered hulk, in the fairway of Montevideo harbour, where, on December 17, 1939, she was blown up on Hitler’s 
orders rather than face the risks of a naval action. Below, the sad end of this 5ne ship is exhibited. Clouds 
of smoke are seen pouring from her as she settles down in shallow water. 

Brjitom /)/io/o, Central Ptea$, exclusive to The Secomo GnEAT W.vn 










FUNERAL PALL OF THE ‘ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’ 

So v/orthy an opponent of the British Navy was Admiral von Spec, who went down with his ship at the Battle oi the 
Falkland Islands in December, 1914, that British sailors felt a touch oi sorrow that a ship bearing his name should 
tome to an ignominious end. This column oi smoke, 2,000 feel high, was the result of the fii-st explosion as the 
German battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee '' was scuttled in the fairway of Montevideo harbour on December 17, 1939. 

Photo. Ph.otoprp.8ii 
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VICTORIOUS ‘ACHILLES’ AT BUENOS AIRES 
The British cruiser 'Achilles,' which with the ‘Ajax ' and ' Exeter ' took part in the British victory over the German 
battleship ‘ Admiral Graf Spee,’ received a great welcome when she paid a visit to Buenos Aires on January 3, 1940. 
A huge crowd lined the docks as the cruiser, seen above flying the Ne\v Zealand flag as well as the White Ensign, 
arrived in the harbour. ‘ Achilles ’ is a cruiser of theNew Zealand Division, and 380 of her crew were Nev/ Zealanders. 

Photo, Central Press 
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LADS WHO CAME THROUGH SMILING 

'Their Lordships are glad to welcome H M S. Ajax homeland congratulate you on your safe return after two years’ 'service abroad, culminating 
in the memorable action against the enemy.’ Such was the text of a message sent by the Board of Admiralty to H M.S. ‘ Ajax ’ on her return 
to Plymouth on J anuary 3 1 » 1 940 Here are some members of her crew, delighted to arrive home at last, photographed just after the ship had berthed 




acfiii.ite. Occa-iionallj she turned on us 
with salvoes from lliG hea^y guns, but 
generally she reserved these lor the Exeter,’ 
and it was a regular dog fight ... As soon 
as the ‘ Exeter ’ dropped out of the action 
the ‘ Graf Spee ’ concentrated on us, but 
with tho ‘ Achilles ’ we closed in at break- 
neck speed at a range of 9,000 yards. Wc 
fired fotu' torpedoes and the ‘ Exeter ’ had 
previously fired sis. The ‘ Graf Spec* ' also 
lired four at us, hut all fourteen missed their 
mark. As soon as the ‘ Gr,af Spec ’ saw’ our 
torpedoes she Jiltered course 150 degrees, and 
that was the beginning of the chase.'’ 

When the “ Graf Spee ” was lying safe 
in Montevideo her commander, Captain 
Langsdorff, made a statement to the 
Uruguayan authorities in which he dis- 
closed his own experiences and gave his 
reasons for seeking shelter. He de- 
scribed how he had found himself 
trapped in a triangle of the British 
cruisers, and said that even so his 
only serious worry was lack of fuel. 
But owing to the extraordinary 
rapidity of manoeimre of the cruiser 
squadron he was .soon in a very 
awkward position, with shallow w.ater 
to starboard. After his punishment of 
the ’■ Exeter ” the two other cruisers 
had hit his battleship badly with two 
broadsides, which damaged the stern 
and the gun control tower and inflicted 
heavy casualties. It was then that he 
made his attempt to escape under a 
smoke screen, but with “ inconceivable 
audacity ” the British commodore had 
ordered “ Ajax ” and “ Achilles ” to 
close in, which they did by “ an in- 
credible manoeuvre,” plunging into the 
smoke screen and pouring their broad- 
sides into both sides of the Graf Spee.” 
The “ Exeter ” remained steady on the 
north side. 

By this manoeuvre Captain Langsdorff 
lost all the advantage of his long range ; 
he was obliged to divide his Are, and it 
was only his success in securing a hit 
on the superstructure of 
Skill in the Ajax ” which gave 

Manoeuvre him a pause to break 
off the action and take 
to flight. There is ample evidence 
that both he and his officers were 
bewildered by the almost impudent 
pertinacity of their comparatively puny 
opponents, and by the cruisers’ great 
speed in manoeuvre, which enabled 
them to dodge backwards and forwards 
while the battleship was going ahead 
at full speed. 

We have other accounts, too, of 
experiences in the German battleship, 
for Captain Langsdorff held as prisoners 
the captains and crews of nine 
British merchant vessels which he had 
sunk during his career as a raider. 
Among them were Captain Dove of the 
“ Africa Shell,” Captain Pottinger of 
the “ Ashlca,” Captain Stubbs of the 
“ Doric Star,” Captain Brown of the 


“ Huntsman, ’ Capitain Edwards of the 

Trevaniou,” and Captain Robison 
of the “■ Newton BeecL” Their lot 
was not an enviable one, locked in as 
they were during the whole day of the 
battle. However, they kept up their 
spirits and, as Captain Dove related, 
■■ Every time a shot hit us we all said, 
‘ Well hit, sir, that was a good one.’ ” 
He described how a shell had burst 
directly over their heads, smashing the 
deck above them, and splinters of shell 
had dropped all around them. They 
could see through splintered glass that 
the “ Graf Spee ” was being chased, for 
her guns were firing aft and she was 
steering at full speed in a westerly 
direction. 

About 10 a.m. an officer inquired 
if they were all right. They said 
" Yes,” but they would like some 
coffee. There was no coffee to be had, 
however, for the British shells had wiped 
out the galley, bakery and storerooms. 
All they could be gir’en was a meal of 
black bread with lime juice and water, 
and this, said Captain Dove, was all 
the German crew had, too, during that 
arduous day. 

At 9 p.m. the alarm gongs went 
again, and the iraprisonccl merchant 
sldppers thought that this surely must 
be their end and that now the British 
would close in and send the “ C4raf 
Spee ” to the bottom. Philosophically, 
they all went to bed and were mostly 
asleep when the dramatic climax came ; 

" .it midnight the door opened .and an 
officor woke us up with the words, * Gentle- 
men, for you the war is over. We are now 
in ^fonte^deo harbour.’ And that was that. 

" One final word : Captain Langsdorff 
called mo into his quarters next morning to 
congratulate me on my escape, saying ; 

‘ When you fight brave men you cannot 
feel any enmity. You only want to shake 
hands with, them.’ I for one was proud to 
shake the wounded hand of such a galhint 
gentleman.” 

Langsdorff was in fact only sJightlj 
injured, but of his crew 30 were dead 
and 60 wounded. His ship was badly 
battered. One observer noted that she 
had three shell holes on the water line 
on the starboard quarter, and a huge 
hole on the port quarter. Her aero- 
planes were completely destroyed, and 
there was another great hole in her 
fighting tower. Her decks were covered 
with debris, and from the water-front 
her superstructure looked like a mass of 
twisted iron. 

The “ Exeter ” also had suffered heavy 
damage and grievous loss of life, with 
61 officers and men. killed and 23 
wounded. " Ajax,” which was able to 
repair her damage at sea, lost seven 
ratings killed and five wounded. 

An interesting account was given by 
Mr. Archard B. Dixon, a member of the 
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I'rew of the “Tairoa,” .sunk by the 

Graf Spee ” vheii five days out from 
Durban, homeward bound from Bris- 
bane. Mr. Dixon was on his way home 
from Mew Zealand to join the Hoyal Air 
Force. The following extracts are given 
by permission from the story in the 
“ Daily Telegraph ” of February 14, 
1940. After the " Tairoa ” had been 
sunk her crew were 

taken on board the Prisoner’s 

battleship, and all ex- Story 

eept three wounded 

men were three days later transferred 
to the German tanker which refuelled 
the ‘‘ Graf Spee.” Owing to Mr. Dixon 
being wounded he remained in hospital 
on board the battleship, and so, on the 
fateful December 13, he was in the 
thick of the melee. The rest of the 
story can best be given in his own words : 

“ On the morning of December 13 we were 
wakened at 5.30 by the alarm bells and 
tumbled out of our h.nnunocks. 

‘‘ ‘ Wliat’s it thig time, boy» ? Another 
poor old merrliant ^hip ’ ’ 

‘‘ Three long blasts sounded on the «ircn. 

” * That’s somotbing new I ’ We looked 
at each other mth raised p>ebrovi^ and 
listened. 

“ Suddenly there was a tremendous crash. 
An 11-inch gun was opening fire ajstera. A 
pause, then another crash ; a salvo of heavy 
stuff whistled astern. 

” ‘ It’s the British Navy this time hoys I ’ 

“ And so it was. The guiDS thundered 
above us, and we heeled over as the Graf 
bpee began to zigwg. A shudder ran through 
her as she was hit for’ard. We realized that 
wc were being engaged by more than one 
ship .'In we were firing on both sides. It was 
hopeless to worry about being blown up. If 
a direct hit got the magazine below us, we 
should know nothing whatever about it. 

" Through three rivet-lioles W'Q could 
watch the guards outside hauling up shells 
from the magazine below us, all wearing 
their gas masks. We also saw them carrying 
the first wounded down from the decks. 
Through the skylight came reflected the 
glare from the ship’s seaplane which had 
caught fire. Through a chink in the sky- 
light’s steel shutter we could sec that it was 
a fine sunny day with cloudless blue sky. 

” It may occur to English readers to 
wonder why the sailors were wearing gas 
masks. It was a routine regulation ; they 
used them for protection from the fiune-s of 
explosives. The rumour that gas shells had 
beea used by the British originated because 
the Germans had sprayed a powerful new 
disinfectant over the decks and the corpses. 
It had such a strong odour that it even pene- 
trated our locked wardroom. The German 
doctor who came on board at Montevideo 
may have mistaken the odour for the fumes 
of gas and spread the gas shell rumour, 
which was soon utterly discredited. 

“ At 10.10 I was m the batluoom washing 
and an officer was shaving, when, crash ! a 
shell landed on our bulkhead and pub the 
lights out. Shell splinters were sprayed 
round the wardroom and one slightly 
wounded one of my mates. During a lull in 
the afternoon the master-at-arms, whom we 
had nicknamed ‘ Jericho,’ came in to 
inspect the damage. He picked up a frag- 
ment and said with a grin, ‘ Made in England, 
ja? ’ 

“ At lunch we could not have coffee as the 
cook’s galley had been hit, but weak lime 
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A FINE SHIP’S SHAMEFUL END 

Taken from a motor-boat close to the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee ’ at the moment when she was scuttled 
off Montevideo, the impressive photograph above shows the shattered superstructure wreathed in 
dense smoke after violent explosions had taken place aboard the ship. On the right, one of the 
German sailors wounded in the battle of the River Plate Is being taken ashore at Montevideo. 

Photos, Central Press (l'j:clusa'e to The Second Great War) ; Keystone 


juice wtts served with the clernal .sausagt' 
and black broad. It fell quiet during the 
afternoon and wc began to tliink wo had got 
awiiy from the British ships, but in the 
evonitig we opuned lire ngain. They must 
have done some excellent shooting, for the 
‘ Graf Spee ’ got badly knocked about. In 
the evening the ‘ Achilles ’ and ' Ajax ’ 
closed, and only by skilfully turning tlic 
stern to them did Captaiu Langsdorff save 
bis ship. . . . 

“ Auotlier lull and we went to brd, think- 
ing we sluuiltl proliably escape the British in 
the dark, hut at 11.45 p.m. our eleven-mch 
gun lired again. There were three deliberate 
ahols. The last, at 111.15. closed the action. 
I dropped off to sleep, but at 12.110 was 
awakened by the ship's vibration as slie went 
awtern. In came the Lieuteiiaut'Cnnimuiider. 
‘ Gentlemen,’ he said. ‘ you are free. We are 
at Montevideo. It is my turn to be a 
prusoner ! ’ ’* 

Tlie ^Tllole world now became ten.se 
with interest over the German captain’s 
immediate problem. As 
Conunander’s commander of a belli- 

Dilemma gereut vessel in a 
neutral port there were 
three choices before him (if, indeed, 
he had an}' personal authority in 
the matter, -which is extremely doubt- 
ful) — alternatives which he might 
poonder during the breathing space 
■which, under international law, he 
could claim in order to make his ship 
seaworthy. He could not, of course, 
claim the time neces.sary to make her 
fighting fit again. He was given in fact 
72 hours to clear the port, and it was 
perhaps -unfortunate for him that the 


Uruguayan people were distinctly un- 
sympathetic to the Nazi regime and 
were not very ready with practical 
assistance. His choice, therefore, lay 
between submitting to internment for 
the duration of the -war, coming out to 
fight the enemy again, or scuttling 
the ship. He chose the last — or, it was 
forced upon him — an ignominious course 
which all the circumstances of his final 
tragedy show must hav'e been utterly 
repugnant to him. 

This is not the place to discuss why 
Hitler aud his staff gave or acceded to 
this order, the carrying out of which 
was followed by a wave of disgust 
which must have found an echo among 
the German people. There was some 
justification for the belief that it showed 
a weakening of Germany’.^ confidence 
ill final victory. For if that confidence 
existed, why destroy a valuable ship 
which would be returned to a victorious 
Germany after the war was over ? 
As to the decision not to fight again, 
it -will he remembered that, though 
“ Ajax ” and “ Achilles ” had been 
reinforced by the cruiser “ Cumberland,” 
the battle cruiser “ Eenown ” and the 
aircraft carrier “ Ark Royal ” were still 
1,000 miles away refuelling at Rio. 
According to the best-informed naval 
opinion the “ Graf Spee ” might have 
had an excellent chance of escape in 
the dark. 


Rut on the evening of Sunday. 
December 17. Captain Laugsdorff 
.Rtoaiued out to .scuttle hi.s battleship, 
going to a position just outside the 
tlu-ee-inile limit but dangerously near 
the channel used by .shallow-draugbt 
vessels ] living between Montevideo and 
Buenos .4ires. His crew were trans- 
ferred to tug.s and other vessels which 
made for the Argentine port, and from 
boats which anchored at a safe distance 
the fuses were fired which .sent to the 
bottom one of the proude.st .ship.s of the 
Qeinian Navy. Colo.s.sal explosions were 
heard and vast .sheets of flaurc .seen 
from the shore as the “ Graf Spee ” 




broke up, to remain, until finally 
dynamited, a menace to peaceful ship- 
ping. Little -wotrder that -thi,? inglorious 
end recalled to British minds that 
fight against hopeless odds, still iu 
recent memory, of the armed liner 
“ Rawalpindi.” Naturally the German 
representatives made protests. They 
accused the Uruguayan Government 
of not allowing the German ship 
sufficient time to effect her repairs, a 
charge which the Uruguayans quickly 
and effectively countered. The Germans 
also launched a campaign of lies which 
redounded more severely to their dis- 
credit in neutral countries than any 
which had preceded it. 
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WHERE BRITISH SHELLS 
GOT HOME 


On the lett can be seen the results ot 
raktng shell-fire from ons of the 
British cruisers on thfi hull of the 
‘Admiral Graf Spee,’ Below (lefti 
the circles mark where British shells 
tore their way through the steelwork 
of the control tower. On the right 
[s a gaping cent in the side oi the 
German battleship where a British 
shell struck. 

f-’/iof'W. /u'/'foice ; Sj^oTt & O'^.ncrai 



Tvro I h iTii'-s mado jirainst tiirar 
I'lii'taif' Vwt’re ton rruJa Tu nf‘pi'1 rr-furii]!.', 
The hr-t' ftii= tlut the British harl ii-ed 
iiiU'-ti'rJ £r.i' 'Ill'll, iiLMiii't the '■ Graf 
Sjice ■' The British Xary bad no 
imi't.ird t!a= diel!'. and e\en the 
ineaiio't iiitellmeiif e must have realized 
that, in tin nitioii in which the chief 
— indeed, the nnl}’ — 
Gas Lie object was to destroy 
Disproved the ship and not the 
personnel, to carry gas 
shells of any .sort would have been 
a sheer waste of capacity. In any 
case, the doctor who attended the 
wounded dhsproved the story, The 
other cahunny wa.s that the British 
re])rp=ent,itives at the funeral of the 
Gerin.iii victims had spat on the graves 
.ind othcrwi.se dnshonouied them. This 
foul he raised the most violent indigna- 
tion in Montevideo, whose people had 
witnessed the reverent attendance of 
the British captains at the graveside 
and the German commander’s grateful 
salute of acknowledgement of their 
presence. 

In Germany itself the battle wa.s 
fir.st hailed as a great victory. The 
Germans were told that England’s sea 
route to South America had been 
de-stroyed and that a Briti.sh convoy 
had been defeated. The presence of 
the '■ Graf Spec, ” in Montevideo har- 
bour was explained by the silly lie that 
mustard gas had contaminated the pro- 
visions, which had to be replaced. Eor 


some davs the Gerni.ins were allowed 
to celebnite their triumph. Then came 
the hare anuounceinent of the scuttling, 
uhicli must Lave come as an anti- 
climav so rude and abrupt that even that 
docile people must have entertained 
doubts about the accuracy of their 
earlier information. 

Captain Langsdorft had saved the 
lives of some 1,000 of his crew, who 
must now submit to internment for 
the remainder of the war. His supply 
ship, the “ T.aeoma,” was also treated 
as a vessel of w.ar and interned. Bnt 
for him life had finished. He very 
deliberately sot about making his last 
dispositions. On the evening of 
December 19, five days after the action, 
lie .spent three hours in consultation with 
his staff officers. He rvrote his last 
letters and dispatches, and gave away 
his more valuable personal effects. On 
the following morning he was found 
dead in his quarters, shot by his owm 
hand. What was passing in this 
unfortunate man’s mind can only he 
conjectured, but there seems little 
doubt that his deci.siou to share the fate 
of his .ship arose from the deep chagrin 
which he felt in not having been allowed 
to fight to a finish. There were whis- 
pers that his crew were mutinous. Thi,5 
may or may not have been serious, but 
his frieuds on the spot asserted that it 
was Laugsdorff’s resentment against the 
ignoble order which he had received from 
Berlin that led him to his fatal decision. 


The gallantry of Commodore Harwood 
and his captains was speedily recog- 
nized. The Commodore was promoted 
Rear-Admiral and awarded the E.C.B. 
His three captains were appointed C.B. 
Not very long afterwards Admiral Sir 
Henry Harwood, in the “ Ajax," paid 
a courtesy visit to Montevideo, where 
he and his men were received with the 
greatest enthusiasm and hospitalit 5 n 
ill a broadcast speech the Admiral 
added ouc or two details to the earlier 
accounts of the battle. He spoke 
for the first time of the heroism of the 
pilot and observer of a seaplane on 
board the “ Ajax,” who sat calmly in 
the machine when it was catapulted 
off the deck while the cruiser was moving 
at full speed -with aU her guns firing. 
This coolness, he said, was truly remark- 



able. When a shell killed a number 
of the crew of “ Achilles,” survivors 
took over the duties of the dead, working 
among “ the human wreckage around ” 
as effectively as before. 

When a shell fell in his own sleeping 
quarters, the .survivors picked them- 
selves up and took immediate measures 
to prevent an explosion of ammunition. 
Sir Henry paid tribute to Captain 
Woodhouse and the officers and men of 
the “ Ajax ’’ for the gallant and resolute 
way in which they fought. He also 
thanked the Commander-in-Chief and 
senior officers, “ who since the last'war 
have trained ns all so that when it cams 
to the test we were able to uphold the 
glorious traditions of the British Navy.” 

H.M.S. “ Ajax ” came into Plymouth 
early on Wednesday, January 31, 1910. 
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HE WOULD NOT SURVIVE HIS SHIP 
On the right is Captain Hans Langsdarff, commander of the ‘ Admiral Graf Spec,' who paid 
tribute to the ‘ inconceivable audacity ' of the British cruisers which attacked him. The 
German battleship was scuttled by Hitler's order on December 17, 1939, and three days later 
Captain Langsdorff, unwilling to survive his ship, committed suicide. Below, members of the 
German colony at Buenos Aires are seen giving the Nazi salute at his funeral. 

Photos, Planet jVeios ; Keystone 





PRIDE OF THE WEST COUNTRY COMES HOME 
Cheering crowds welcomed H.M.S. ‘ Exeter ' when she steamed into Plymouth, her home port, 
on February 15, 1940, and no one cheered more lustily than Mr. Winston Churchill, seen, left, 
with Admiral Sir M. Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., C.-in-C. of the Western Approaches. The First 
Lord said : ‘ You have come back with your honours gathered and with your duty done.* 
Photos^ Topical Frm ; Associated Press 

Hr. Churchill in a stirring speech said ; Finland, the brilliant notion of the 

Plate, in which you took n memorable part, 
“Captain, officers, and men of the came like a flash of light and colour on the 
* Exeter* — ^and let mo say my nords also scene carrying with it encouragement to all 

apply to your comrades in the ‘ Ajax ’ — we who are fighting . . . and the caiibe of 

.arc here today to welcome you home. rejoicing to free men and free people .... 

“ In this sombre dark winU'r when, apart “ Ofllcers and men . . you have come 
from the Navy, we have been at war and yet back with work notably and faithfully 

not at war, in these long months when we accomplished in a worthy cause, wuth your 

have had to watch the agony of Poland and honours gathered and W’ith your duty done.'* 


She was welcomed by the Comiuander- 
in-Chief of the Western Approaches, 
Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith. 
The Admiralty telegraphed; 

“ Their Lordships are glad to welcome 
II.M..S. ‘ Ajax ’ home, and congratulate you 
on your safe return after tw’o years’ service 
abroad, culminating in the memorable action 
against the enemy. They hope that you all 
will soon enjoy a w'ell-earned leave.” 

An official welcome was given to 
H.M.S, “ Exeter ” when she steamed 
into Plymouth Sound on February 15, 
1940, after one of the longest commis- 
sions on record — it had begun in 
December, 1938, and the crew had had 
only five days’ leave in England during 
all this time. The First Lord was 


among the first to greet the returning 
heroes, and with him were Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound (First Sea 
Lord) and Sir John Simon. 


ANOTHER BATTLE-HONOUR FOR THE ‘AJAX’ 

To the list of battle-honours won by warships of the British Navy bearing the name ' Ajax ’ 
is now added another, “ The Plate, 1939,” in commemoration of the naval action off Montevideo 

on December 13, 1939. 

Photo, Sport c& General 
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Cbaptci’ 46 

POLAND, VICTIM OF NAZI SAVAGERY: 
THREE MONTHS OF GERMAN RULE 

Nazi Lust for Inflicting Misery — General Sikorski's Revelations — " H'e Are 
Masters,' Bragged the Germans — How the Reich Dealt With the Newly- 
Acquired Territories — Horrors of the Reststaat — Albert Forster on the Nazi 
‘ Revenge ' — Compulsory Labour for the Conquered — Mass Executions 


I s that “ register of the crimes, tollies 
anfl misfortunes of mankind ” 
which we know as History, it is 
difficult to find pages rivalling in 
wickedness and horror those which 
bear the record of the Nazis in Poland 
in the months immediately following 
their lightning conquest of September, 
1939. To read of the murders and 
executions, the ejections and tramsfers 
of population, the rape and the plunder 
and the burnings, the violation of every 
human instinct, the complete and utter 
disregard for the fundamental decencies 
of civilized life — to read of these things 
is to be reminded of the worst and 
darkest ages in mankind’s long and 
laborious struggle upwards from the 
slime. For the Nazi conquerors there 
is not, indeed, a shred of excuse, and 
the mantle which kindly historians have 
flung over the bloodstained criminals of 
the past will be denied their shoulders. 
Professing to be the exponents of a 
new and better civilization, they 
drowned an innocent people in blood 
and converted a peaceful land into a 
smoking shambles. 

Reports of the methods of warfare 
employed by the Germans in Poland 
had shocked the whole world, said 
General Sikorski, Prime Mini.ster of 
the Polish Government 
Savage in exile, in a broadcast 

Cruelty statement on Novem- 

ber 30 : never before 
had an enemy treated a defenceless 
population with so much ruthlessness, 
raining down upon cities and villages 
alike bombs, shells and machine-gun 
bullets. It might have been expected 
that as soon as the country was 
subjugated this lust for inflicting misery 
would have ceased, but, said the 
General, the contrary was the case. 
“ Reports that fill us with horror are 
coming in from all those parts of our 
country which are now under German 
occupation ; while the military authori- 
ties declaim phrases about honour, 
and the administration talk wdllingly 
and eloquently about culture, order 
and justice, the Gestapo and the S.S. 
detachments are the rulers. Hardly a 
day passes without collective as well 
as individual executions being carried 
out in Warsaw and in the districts of 
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Poznan, Bydgoszcz, Gdynia, Katowice, 
and Cracow. Property is being con- 
fi.scated. Owners with their families 
are being evicted from their homes, and 
the entire population is being driven 
from vast Polish areas. Destruction of 
human life has become the pastime of 
savage and bestial hangmen. 

“ Never before in modern history, 
even during the fiercc.st wars, have such 
gloomy events occurred as are now 
occurring daily in Poland. In all 
districts of Western Poland leariina 
citizens are being shot and their names 
whispered throughout the horrified 
country. During a .single day all the 
professors of the ancient University of 
Cracow were arrested and deported to 
Germany. These, however, are only 
the most glaring instances of acts of 
violence that .are being committed 
during the incessant and general oppres- 
sion of millions of people.” 

At a later date, said the Premier, 
the Polish Government would i5.sue an 
official account of the cruelties that had 
been perpetrated in Poland ; but in the 


meantime thev felt it ineiimhent upon 
them to make the following solemn 
declaration ; ” The soil of PoIiHilI under 
Germ.'in domination li;i.s become the 
soil of martyrdom. National-Socialist 
savagery is writing a new and ominous 
p.ige in the history of German cruelty, 
which by its slaughter 
of the helpless sur- Back To 
passes even the diurkest Barbarism 
memories of the past. 

The spirit of conquest and robbery 
which marked the march of (.iermany 
throughout centuries in blood and 
destruction has come to life again and 
is sowing its seeds of ruin and crime,” 
In the light of such revelations it was 
obvious that the Nazis’ object in that 
portion of Poland which was so unfortu- 
n.ate as to fall info their clutches, was the 
elimination of every element of Polish 
culture and national feeling. They in- 
tendeil that Poland should never again 
rise from the dead, as she had triumphed 
over the grave into which imperialist 
plotters of the 18th century had thrust 
her. Where Pru.ssia, .Anstria and Russia 



CONQUERORS IN COMFORT 

The bitter cold which extended over the whole ol Europe during the winter oi 1939-40 was 
particularly distressing to the i^nquered Poles, many of whom were homeless and without 
suEicieot clothing. But these German sentries at Cracow could smile at the suffarings of the 
victims of Nazi aggression, for they were well wrapped up in sheepskin coats. 

Photo, Keystone 




POLES RETURN HOME 


from the Botanical Gardens in Poznan, 
and at Gniezno the Nazi iconoclasts 
smashed the monument of King Boles- 
law. The statue of Copernicus, the 
world-famous Polish astronomer, was 
to be taken away from Warsaw, for 
the Nazi triumph had at last settled 
the long-standing controversy between 
Polish and German scholars ; hence- 
forth OopernicuB was Gorman. 

Next the Nazis proceeded to tear up 
the landmarks and redraw the boundary 
lines of the conquered state. 


Nationalities in German and Sovie! 
Occupied Territories 



German 

OcGupation 

Soviet 

Occupation 

Poles 

18,181,000 

5,670,000 

Ukrainians. . . . 

200,000 

4,807.000 

Jews 

1,980,000 

1,160,000 

■White Russians . . 

— 

1,914,000 

Germans 

757,000 

95,000 

Lithuanians 

— 

70,000 

Others (Russians, 
Czechs, etc.) .. 

82,000 

124,000 



After the Polish campaign had ended and another partition had divided the country between 
Nazis and Russians, many Polish people, like the woman and child above, returned to the homes 
from which the approach of war had driven them — those, that is, who were fortunate enough to 
have a home left. But they came back as slaves of another nation. 

PAolo, International Graphic, Press 


combined had failed, now the Nazis 
were resolved to succeed. 

In their own country, in the land 
where their fathers had dwelt for 
generations, the land Tor which they 
had just risked their lives on the battle- 
field, the Poles were to be henceforth 
strangers and outcasts ; they were to be 
reduced to the status of slaves. “ We 
are masters,” bragged Hen Uebelhoer, 
head of the Nazi district administration 
in Lodz, “ as masters we must behave. 
The Pole is a servant here, and must 
only serve. Blind obedience and ruth- 
less fulfilment of orders must be en- 
forced. No sentiment is permissible 
and no exceptions, no consideration 
even for any particular Poles whom we 
know and esteem. We must inject a 
dose of iron into our spinal columns 
and never admit the idea that Poland 
may ever rise again. Be hard ! He- 
member what the Poles have done to 
us and our kinsmen, and then you wall 
always find the proper way to treat 
those who do not belong to us and by 
your deeds show yourselves worthy of 
our Fuehrer and the great German 
Reich.” 

To convince the Poles that their 
national glory had indeed departed, and 
departed for ever, the Nazis set about 
''0 deliberate destruction of the monu-’ 
“hioh national pide and piety 
-rected to the memory 
I delighted to honour, 
usko monument in 
/nnw TAnaTTiPfl Af?nlf- 


Hitler Plata) at Lodz was destroyed ; 
the monument in Cracow commemo- 
rating the 500th anniversary of the 
victory of the forces of Poland and 
Lithuania over the Teutonic Knights at 
Giiinewald, and the monument of 
national thanksgiving to Christ the 
King at Poznan, shared the same fate, 
President Wilson’s statue was removed 


By the partition agreed upon in the 
autumn of 1939 of Poland’s 390,000 
sq. kilometres the Third Reich appro- 
priated approximately 187,000 square 
kilometres, while Soviet Russia secured 

203.000 sq. k. The populations of the 
two areas were estimated to be 

21.200.000 and 13,800,000 respectively. 
Thus, though Russia’s share of territory 
was rather more than half, the popula- 
tion accruing to her was much less. 
Nevertheless, Stalin’s acumen might be 
vindicated by the fact that the Polish 
element among his new citizens was 


PROPAGANDA HANDSHAKE 

As soon as the demaTcation line was fixed marking the boundaries of Russian and German 
Poland, sentries were posted along the new frontier. Above, a Nazi and a Soviet frontier guard 
are seen shaking hands for the benefit of the photographer. 

PhciOt New3 
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REIGN OF TERROR FOR 
WARSAW JEWS 

The photographs in this page, smuggled 
out of Warsaw, show : above, Jews ordered 
by the Nazis to undertake dangerous demo- 
lition work ; left, Warsaw Jews pointing 
out (according to a Berlin paper) to Nazi 
S.S. men where arms have been hidden 
in a Polish soldier’s grave ; right, an 
aged Jew being arrested by Nazis ; below, 
Warsaw Jews, labelled with a triangle of 
yellow cloth, are not allowed to walk on 
pavements resetred for Aryans. 

Photos, “ Daily Tskgraph d.* Morning 
Post**; Wide World; Keystone 
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BACK INTO HITLER’S CLUTCHES 


After the partition of Poland the Germans living in the Soviet-occupied territory were transferred 
to the Reich. Above, a party of these uprooted Germans is crossing the border at Hrubieszow. 
The left-hand figure on the right is Dr. Seyss-Inquart, Deputy Governor-General of German- 
occupied Poland, photographed at Hrubieszow. 

Photos, Planet News 

outnumbered by the Ukrainians and The rest of Nazi-occupied Poland- 
White Eussians, whereas Hitler added to that is, the central districts — were 

the already considerable alien minorities designated the “ Eeststaat,” which was 

in the Eeich a great mass of potential at first assumed to be destined to enjoy 

dissentients. “ autonomy.” In the course of a few 

Early iu October Germany set about week.?, however, mentions of autonomy 

the redistribution of her newly-acquired became ever fewer, and the Eeststaat 

territory. The three Polish voivodships was diminished by the cession of Lodz 

or provinces of Pomerania, Poznauia, and the surrounding area to the Eeichs- 

and Silesia were forthwith incorporated gebiet — in effect, the German Eeich. At 

in the Eeich as the “ Eeichsgebiot ” the same time Suwalki, wedged between 

(Eeich region) ; the first East Prussia, Lithuania and the new 


Organizing two were transformed Soviet frontier, was added to the first 


the Spoil into “ E e i c h .s g a u e ” 
(Eeich provinces) under 
the. names of Westpreussen and Posen, 
with their respective capitals at Danzig 
and Poznan. Polish Silesia was added 
to the already existing ‘‘ Gau Schlesiau” 
german Silesia). Although the Nazi 
propagandists claimed that the three 
voivodships were urdeutsch,” i.e. 
German-for-ages, of their population of 
more than five millions less than 
400,000, or only 7 per cent, were 
Germans according to the 1931 census. 


(Gau Ostpreussen), and some slight 
adjustments were made on the old 
Czechoslovak frontier. By these addi- 
tions the Eeichsgebiet gained 17,000 .sq. 
kilometres with a population of 2,110,000. 

In the Eeichsgebiet the work of 
Germanization was soon embarked upon 
with the utmost vigour. The object of 
the new rulers was nothing less than 
the substitution of a German popu- 
lation for that which was established 
ill tie land. There could be no question 
of peaceful infiltration, for the terri- 


tories which, according to the German 
press, were to be colonized by 4,000,000 
Gormans, were just those provinces of 
Poland which were already most thickly 
populated, indeed over-populated. It 
w'as obvious, therefore, that the German 
administration was planning nothing 
less than the expropriation of the 
indigenous Polish population, that a 
great host of Polish peasants and shop- 
keepers were to be hounded from their 
homes and sent to (presumably) the 
Eeststaat, to make room for a collection 
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of iinmif'raiit? flrawii from distant 
corners of the Reich and " hroutthi 
home ” from the Baltic States. 

Stirnificaiit in this conne.xion wins the 
speech of Albert For.ster, the newly 
appointed Reich.^statthalter of Wc.-it 
Prussia, at a meetiiu; of the German- 
spcakinff population in Torun. " Out 
country,” he said, referriiiu to Poniorzp 
” is beautiful and fertile, but there have 
been too few of u.= living in it. Now 
that Germaii.s from otlier countrie.s are 
flockina here our niimber.s will increase. 
WVi Germans will take revenge for all 
that Poles have done to u.s. In a few 
years’ time Polish will no longer be 
hoard in the streets of this town. We 
shall never repeat our old mistake ol 
being guided by toleration and senti- 
mentality. We shall act rnthlcsslv.” 
The.se words could pre.-iage nothing less 
than a vg.st process of expropriation and 
extermination of the land-owning and 
land-occupying classe.s. 

Additional light on the conquerors 
iutentioiw was thrown by Dr. Hans 
Frank, who took up his duties as 
Governor-General of the Reststnat in 
Cracow on November 11— Poland’s 
Independence Day. At 

Dr. Frank’s his installation cere- 
Menaces mony be gave further 
proof of his complete 
lack of tact by deiscanting in the Royal 
Chamber of the Wawcl Castle on the 
“ barbarous persecution ” to which, he 
told the assembled Poles, the German.s 
in former Poland had been sulijected. 
He concluded his oration witli an appeal 
to the Poles to collaborate with Greater 
Germany, not forgetting to point out 
that severe punishment lay in store for 
those who dared to show a recalcitrant 
spirit or ventured to engage in any 
measure of sabotage. “ All who oppose 
our creative work are doomed to perish, 
but those who help may live quietly and 
work.” 

It was in this intransigent spirit 
that he issued hi.s first decrees. In all 
a sharp distinction was drawn between 
the German section of the population, 
who were accorded privileges of many 
kinds, and the native Poles, who were 
stigmatized as belonging to an inferior 
and permanently subject race. Hence- 
forth there were to be different laws for 
the German and Polish inhabitants, and 
misdeeds which, committed by the one, 
might be glossed over, if committed by 
the other would almost certainly be 
visited with severe penalties. Dual 
police control was instituted, German 
citizens being subject only to the 
German police, while the Polish police 
were made responsible to the German 
authorities for maintaining order 
amongst the Poles. 


Another of the Governot-Generarr- 
decrees introduced compulsory labour 
for the whole nf the Polish po|-,ulation, 
men and women, between the aiies ot 
17 and 45. Every able-tjodied per.soii 
mu.st work,” it was laid down, .=o that 
the Poles should be given an nppor 
I unity " not only of learning the 
tiles.'-^ings of labour, but also of jiulliim 
them.selves together at last, to carrv 
out what the irresponsible Polish 
Government failed to do in twenty ye.rr- 
of mism.inagenient.” 

With .so vast a supplv of cheap 
labour available, the Nazi adminis- 
trators looked forward with every con- 
fideiiee to securing from the conquered 
soil va.st quantities of raw material 
which would be of the utmo.st service 
to the Reich in time of war, and thi.s 
despite the fact that sever.rl hundred 
thousands of able-bodied Polish pea- 
sants, for the most part prisoners of 
war, had been transported into the 
interior of Germany to work a.s serfs on 
the German farms. 

The deeds of the conquerors did not 
belie their inspiration ; never did they 
fall short of the resolve to '' be hard.” 
Though ns far as might be the c.\-cease.s 
were bidden from the wider world, 
Dews sometimes leaked out, and so the 
counts in the ever-lengthening indict- 
ment of Nazi rule accumulated. 

One incident that attracted particular 
attention was the arrast (referred to in 
General Sikorski’s statement in page 


It*!!) of the jjriifc.-.-!or.< and lecturers of 
( T.if'ow University on the ground that 
tliev left the lectuie-li.'ill when ,a f.icrman 
[iriife-j-i,r revilc-il in the iiio.st e.xtrav,'i- 
giiiit teriits Polish .scienc-f; and Polish 
'cholar.-i. Tiiken at once to the military 
barracks, they were eventually deported 
to Germany and jiitenied in a coii- 
centr.ition camp. This act of violence 
aroii.sed wide.spreafl indignation, and the 
universities of Britain e.xprc.s.sed their 
deep crmrerii for the iniprisoiied scholars. 
" The abrupt .and coinpiilsory stoppage 
of .all their researcbes and their te.ach- 
ing,’’ said the ViL'e-Ohaiiceilor ol 
Sbefficitl University, to 
quote but one of the Savants 
iii.iiiv mc.-'Miges of svm- Imprisoned 

[i.atliy, ■■ would alone be 
enough to condemn the agents of the 
stojipago as uncivilized; but the callous 
personal iiiliunianity with winch it lias 
been carried out shows its perpetrators 
not merely as uncivilized but as active 
enemies of civilization.” 

The treatment of the Cracow profes- 
sors was mild couipaied with the fate of 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen. 
In the single province of Pozn.in some 
five thousand persons were reported to 
have been e.xecuted. individually or in 
the mass— persons of every rank and 
cl.iss and occupation who were found 
guilty of the unforgivable crime of 
patriotism. Clergy and workers' leaders, 
Iniidownets and [leasaiits — all, indeed, 
who stood out again.st the brutal 



TO BE PUT TO OTHER USES 

After their conquest ol Poland the Nazis set up collecting stations to which was sent the war 
material captured on the battlefields. Above is a dump of Polish steel helmets which will 
probably be melted down and turned into some form of armament for the Nazis. 

Pholo^ E.N.A. 
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conduct of tlie Xazis — were niched 
before the military tribunals, and after 
a night in a cell expo<=cd to every form 
of barbarity, dispateliecl by the firing- 
squad. By the end of the year 18,000 of 
the nation’s leaders had paid for their 
patriotism with their life-blood. Those 
who were not shot out of hand were 
iiinrted men, watched day and night 
by the spies of the Uestapo ; some 
were seized as hostages for the good 
behaviour of their colleagues or fellow- 
townsfolk. 

At Gdynia 300 of the 350 hostages 
seized when the port was occupied by 
the Nazis were shot in hatches without 
even the slightest suggestion of a trial. 
It was reported that before being 
murdered the doomed men were forced 
to dig their own graves, and then the 
executioners of the Gestapo shot them 
one by one, while the victims-to-be were 
compelled to look on at the slaughter 
until their turn came. 

More hostages were slain at Szamo- 
tuly, a little town in Poznania — five 
young Poles who had been taken 
because in a neighbouring village the 
Nazi flag had been torn down. The 
meu responsible for the insult ” 
could not be found, so these five were 
publicly shot on market-day in the 
market-place. With their last breath 
they shouted “ Long live Poland ! ” 
S.S. meu finished them off with their 


revolvers as they lay on the ground, 
and then several Polish professional 
men were ordered to place the bodies in 
a lorry, take them to a spot outside the 
cemetery, and there dig graves and 
bury them. 

Every effort was made to stamp out 
Polish culture, Polish literature, science 
and art, the Polish language — every- 
thing indeed that might tend to keep 
alive the Polish national consciousness. 
Thus in Lodz, the “ Manchester of 
Poland ” as it has been called, the names 
of the streets were Germanized, the 
Polish shop signs were taken down, 
Polish newspapers forbidden to appear, 
Polish schools abolished, and all educa- 
tional text-books in Polish withdrawn 
from the bookshops. In the schools 
Polish was made an optional subject, 
taught for one hour a week. It was 
in Lodz, too, that the discrimination 
against the Jews — always an important 
and very influential element in a great 
commercial city — soon became most 
marked. Dr. Frank decreed, for in- 
stance, that all Jews over 12 must 
wear an armband carrying the Shield 
of David (the intertwined triangles) 
whenever they went out-of-doors ; Jews 
were forbidden to use certain streets 
save with special permission from the 
military commandant, and in others 
they were forbidden the path and forced 
to mingle with traffic on the roadway. 



NO ARDUOUS DUTY 

After the conquest of Poland the Nazis took 
over the public services ; above, a Nazi 
traffic controller on duty in one of the 
mam thoroughfares, which seems devoid 
of traffic. 

PhotOt J3.N.A. 

Before long, however, if Hitler’s 
schemes came to fruition, the Jews 
would be removed from Lodz and the 
other towns of Nazi Poland altogether. 
His plan for the establishment of a 
Jewish reserve in the province of 
Lublin, part of the Eeststaat, was set 
on foot, and by the end 
of 1939 some 50,000 Jewish 
Jews, mainly from ‘Reserve’ 

Western Poland, but 
including a number from Vienna and 
Prague, had been transferred to Lublin 
and its neighbourhood — even in peace- 
time one of the poorest districts of 
Poland. The newcomers were allowed 
to take with them few of their goods 
and no valuables, and the Jews of 
the area were placed under an obliga- 
tion to look after their needs. But 
of the normal population of 2^ 
millions, only some 330,000 were Jews, 
and the remainder, not unnaturally, 
looked upon the immigrants with dis- 
favour. Particularly in the villages 
there was keen hostility, and the Jews 
suffered terribly from privation and were 
crowded together in the moat noisome 
tenements. Eventually, so it was 
understood, all the Jews in the Eeioh 
were to be removed to the Lublin 
reserve, thus enabling the Nazi Govern- 
ment to appropriate their property and 
also to have at their hand in Poland a 
convenient reservoir of cheap labour. 

Well might General Sikorski declare 
that “ this exchange of population is the 
■outcome of inhuman and absurd racial 
theories, and constitutes revolting 
cruelty,” but it was just one item in the 
vast catalogue of crimes that Hitler and 
his Nazis committed in unhappy Poland. 



GRAVES IN A WARSAW SQUARE 

So great was the number of dead in Warsaw after the siege that the cemetenes were filled to 
overflowing. Many were buried in public gardens and squares ; above, graves in the Hoover 
Square, named after the U.S. President who succoured the Poles after the war of 1914-1918. 
Courtesy of the" News Chronicle ” 
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Chapter 47 

UNRESTRICTED SEA WARFARE: MERCHANT 
NAVY MEETS THE CHALLENGE 

The Nad War on Merchant Shipping — Indiscriminate Use of Mines Drought 
Heavy Losses to the Neutrals — Work of Minesweeping Flotillas and R.A.F. 

Coastal Command — Some Daring Feats by Merchant Vessels — The ‘ Graf 
Spec ' — Nad Aerial Campaign on Unarmed Fishing Craft and Merchant 
Ships — Four Months of War : Negligible Losses of the Allies 


T je enemy’s canijiaian against mer- 
chant shipping can be divided 
readily into separate stages. 
First, there was the initial blow by 
which it was hoped to devastate and 
completely to disorganize British ship- 
ping and everything which depended 
upon it. With Germany’s submarines 
out at sea on their war stations long 
before war broke out, it was hoped that 
they ■would be able to deal a death- 
blow to the unarmed and defenceless 
merchant ships homeward bound on 
their lawful occasions. The speedy 
organization of convoys and anti- 
submarine forces by the British soon 
brought the heavy losses almost to 
zero. Then, in October, 1939, the 
second U-boat campaign started, 
coupled with the operations in the 
North and South Atlantic of the 
pocket battleships “ Deutschland ” and 
“ Admiral Graf Spee.” 

The third stage of the enemy’s 
campaign opened in November, 1939, 
and took the form of the unrestricted 
use of mines. In contravention of all 
the commonly accepted principles of 
international law governing the use of 
mines in warfare, the Germans sowed 
them indiscriminately in the normal 
traffic lanes used by the merchant ships 
of all nations. Allied and neutral alike. 

The rate of shipping losses under 
neutral flags rose sharply ; in fact, the 
figures for November were more than 
double those of Octo- 
Neutrals’ her, rising from 40.827 

Losses tons gross to 97,368 tons 

gross. British losses, 
on the other hand, continued the dimin- 
ishing trend that had started as soon 
as the convoy system was inaugurated. 
They declined from 105,455 tons gross 
in October to 76,778 tons gross in 
November, the latter figure including the 
armed merchant cruiser “ Eawalpindi,” 
which went down with her colours flying 
after a one-sided engagement Tvith the 
“Deutschland” (see Chapter 36). Ex- 
cluding this ship flying the White Ensign, 
and the “ Northern Rover,” a 655-ton 
trawler converted for naval purposes 
and lost during the same month, we 
find that British merchant losses for 
November amounted to only 59,426 


tons gross — about half of the total for 
October. French losses in the same 
period declined from 45,273 tons gross 
to 7,648 tons gross. 

The first victim of the mine cam- 
paign in November was the Greek cargo 
vessel “ Nicolaos M. Embiricos,” of 
5,295 tons gross. She was followed by 
the Danish passenger liner “ Canada ” 
(11,103 tons gross), which .sank in 
shallow water, so that her superstructure 
remained above the sea and constituted 
a danger to navigation. It was a 
feature of the German mines that they 
could be laid best in 
shallow channels, and 
many of the larger vessels 
which were sunk caused 
navigational danger to 
other ships. 

The crew of the 
“ Canada ” were lucky 
enough to escape with 
their lives, but others 
were less fortunate. Thus 
world opinion was horri- 
fied by the tragic loss 
when the Dutch passenger 
liner “ Simon Bolivar ” 

(3,309 tons gross) fell 
victim to a mine. More 
than eighty lives were 
lost, and the crime was 
the blacker in that she 
was bound direct from 
Holland to the West 
Indies without any mten- 
tion even of calling at a 
British port. Two more 
liners under neutral flags were sunk by 
mine during November — the Japanese 
passenger liner “Terukuni Mam” 
(11,930 tons gross), on November 21, 
and the Dutch “Spaamdam” (8,867 
tons gross), six days later. Further 
particulars of these outrages are given 
in Chapter 36. 

The Germans attempted to justify 
their warfare against neutral shipping 
by claiming that every sinking of a 
neutral vessel was a blow against Britain. 
This claim was refuted in many cases 
by the known facts. The “ Simon 
Bolivar ” was bound from a neutral port 
to a neutral destination. So was the 
Dutch tanker “ Sliedricht," 5,133 tons, 
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sunk by a German submarine on Nov- 
ember 16, loU miles west of Ireland, after 
the ship’s papers had been examined. 

Three other neutral tankers were sunk 
during November, the largest being tbe 
Norwegian “ Arne Kjode ” (11,019 tons). 
The other two were victims of the mine 
campaign — the Swedish ‘‘ Gustaf E. 
Reuter ” (6.336 tons) and the Norwegian 
“Realf” (8.183 tons). Of the fifteen 
neutral ships sunk by enemy action 
during November six ■were of more 
than 8,000 tons and only three were 
under 4,500 tons. 


Though British tonnage lost in Novem- 
ber was considerably less than in the 
previous month, the n-umher of vessels 
increased from 23 to 28. Total tonnage 
was less because the individual ships 
themselves were smaller. Two were 
colliers and two coasters, mositly under 
1,000 tons. Of the vessels coming 
within the category of liner, one was 
only of 1,041 tons, while the Ellerman 
liner “ Ionian,” though a fine modern 
ship, was only just over 3,000 tons. The 
Houlder liner “ Royston Grange ” (5,144 
tons) was a third, while two Brocklebank 
ships brought the number of cargo liners 
lost up to five. In the first three months 
of the war the owners of the Brocklebank 



HEROES OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE 
Captain T. H. Farrar (left), master of the unarmed steamer 
* BaharisUn, * was attacked by a Nazi submanne. He defled 
the enemy and tbe ' Bahanstan ’ made her escape. He was 
awarded the Another recipient of the O.B.£. was 

Cmdr. E. T. Grayston (nght), master of the ' Karamea,’ 
who also brought his ship to safety when chased by a 
German submarine. 



SIGHTS THAT 
FILLED NAZIS 
WITH GLEE 
Lelt a British mer- 
chantman hit by a 
German torpedo 
p/unges to her grave 
her bow high above 
the water B'^low a 
trawler is seen a mass 
of smoke and flame 
after being hit by a 
bomb from a Mazi 
raider 

f*h t 1 he Jit ne 1 nr 


Tho Sli hv, ill liiior ' Karaine i 
Oil lier 1 ' to Xp\\ Zealand "in tho 
riinnn fainl when she w is atticked 
t)l 1 '-uhniariiie kt kist 31 1 shells were 
firerl In the U bo it in ni} ot them tiilino 
periloiisK near hut the master refused 
to siintnder, lehnifr on the possibility 
ot help fiom L Entish aircraft or war 
ship His act of faith was justihtd m 
the CM lit ' the official account states, 
and s i\ed his ship " 

The aw lid to the master of the 
“ Ileroiispool ' recalls the fact that 


vessels had lost more ships m number 
and tonnage than any other shipowners 
—a total of fi\e liners of iiJ716 tons 
In addition, their Mahratt.i ’ (6,690 
tons) hid the misfortune to be wrecked 
Tbeir two war losses in No\ ember were 
the Matm ” and the Miiiyalore,” 
eeeh of about ^,000 tuns both simL b} 
mine The foiiner v essel w as struck by 
a floating iniiie while slit was at anchor 

A. serious loss to the Allies was that of 
the Polish motoi liner PiKudski,” a 
fine passenirer icssel of 14 293 tons, 
nuclei cliaiter to the Adimr.ilti bhe 
sank after two explosions while pro- 
ceeding along the Enuhsh coast m 
ballast. All the crew got awa\ lu the 
boats, except the captain and two men, 
who clung to a raft All w ere picked up 
liter bx a destrox-er and two fishing 
X easels, but Captain Himcrt Stankie 
wicz, D S 0 , died afterwards from 
expo.sure 

British inoTchant seamen continued to 


perforin feats of daring which earned 
them distinctions The Order of the 
British Empire was awarded to Capt 
Earrar of the ‘ Baluristnn,” Commaiidi; r 
Grayston of the ‘ Karuuea,” and Capt 
AVhite of the ‘ Heronspool, ’ for ex ading 
attacks by eiieinx submarines The tw o 
former ships were entirelj unarmed 
The official aceoiiut of the exploits of 
the “ Baharistan ” is as follows 

Tliia ship was not nrmed She wns ?inl- 
detily att icktd at deicl of niglit by an 


encmv submarine at \ery short range not 
far off shore near the Linds Lnd The 
U-boat fired from aheid of hei on her 
SLUWird bow, so that to escape slic had 
to tum towards the land The master could 
not liue been blamed for hc,ning to ind 
abandoning ship But he deterraincd at 
gr( at iisk to def> the onoru'v and at onto 
brought the gun 11 ish astern The submarine 
now brought her sc irchhghl to bear, extui- 
gui'^hed it ind continued firing All shots 
fell \ uv close, but by the bold decision, and 
road\ skill ot her master ‘Baharistan made 
good her c^cipe and anchoitd satcly m 
Blounts Bay to await daylight 


three ships of the same fleet distiii 
guished themselves in actions against 
submarines, earning rewards foi their 
masters and gunlayers The ‘ Herons- 
pool ” was sunk after a long engagement 
with a U boat, but the “ Rockpool ” 
succeeded m beating off her antagonist 
The “ Stonepool ” xvas armed for 
defence, and a gunnery duel betxveen 
xveapons of similar calibre ensued wEen a 
submarine attacked ier About 16 sliota 
were fired by each participant, and tlie 
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MINE WARFARE IN THE NORTH SEA 

Above the crew of a Nazi minelayer are sowing their deadly weapons , right a Nazi mine oeing 
destroyed by ftre from a British warship , below one of the kites which are attached to the 
mine-sweeping wires to ensure that the sea is swept from surface to bottom » below right, 
Danish sailors about to render harmless a mine washed up on the Danish coast 
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p? i 


' v"'- b't 'mloil fi p ^tniip- 

pj 1 til* iti rail' ^}.t 'UL- 

(■•i-iif-d 111 p> trill/ a diot (ith-r !iniiip m 
so 1 ear hr.ini tint the jiibniinue n 
eom]it‘llfil tn cn. up tlie hjlit 
Tlip iiijre-rrKrpd iiiiiis < inifniLui 

of Xo''tluhft. libjO (lid lldt Hu] lllP 
Eoy,il E'lvr uupK p -n d l\[|iii • piiiL' 

rloLill 1 ^ T I re fiillv 
More oi/iniztd 'll.!! liid Iw'en 
Minesweepers --nue the Olirbu ik of 

w.ir but Tsith the ner^ 
camp.iizn in its iiitensiliod form, turtlifi 
evteiisious were made Nunierou' 
tra\altT= were fitted out for U'l as imne- 
sweepers nnd for othei ni\iliary pui- 
poses, and tlio~c \e"el' v.eie inaiuied 
bv the men of the ilficli.int barr 
A]iart from the Ruvnl X n y, the men 
of the ifeieautile Marine nrve a debt of 
ciatitude also to the Coastal Cuinmand 
of the R A E Ceaseless patrols are 
earned out by these seaplanes on the 
watcli for enemy submaruies and mines 
During November a strong force of 
Nazi aircraft made an attempt to destroy 
a convoy of British ships oft the East 
Coast R A.F niaohuies intercepted 
them, however, and, with the help of 
anti-aircraft fire from the ships, suc- 
ceeded m driving them ait ay Seven 
out of twelve Nazi macliines failed to 
return home, but no hits were scored on 
any ship or British aircraft. Security 
patrols ’’ were also organized by the 
R. A.F. towards the middle of December. 
By mamtaiumg routine patrols over the 
bases from which the enemy seaplanes 
left on their nocturnal minelaymg activi- 
biea, the R A F. made it almost impos- 
sible for them to set out. 

December saw the end of another 
menace to British meichant shipping on 
the high seas, when in a heroic action m 
the River Plate the cruiseis “ Exeter," 
“ Ajax ” and “ Achilles ” engaged the 
pocket battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee ” 
(at first thought to have been the 
“Admiral Scheer”) and forced her to 
seek shelter in Montevideo, where she 
later scuttled herself rather than face 


Briti-b wirdiip^i v Inch were Iving in 
11 ir for her { V full aceoiint of the 
iction IS /lien m Chapter f5 ) Mbm 
the bittle-hip wa- driven into baibonr 
it V, 1-, h ani'-d that -he had siinh several 
-hif/s Rpoited oieidue during the 
pre\ loii-s tiio month- The-e were the 
f.ir<;o ve-spl- A~hlea,” ‘ Trei anion” 
and ■’Neil ton Bewh, ’ and the eaisro 
liiiei ‘ Hniit-man ” (8,19(1 tons) In 
addition it was confiimed that s-he bad 
licen rc-pon-ible, early in December, for 
the sinkiim of three other vc'i^sel-i, the 
caryo ve-scl " Streon-halh.” the Shaw 
Saiill cartio linei Tairoa (7,9(S3 ton-), 
and the Bine Star luier ' Done Star ” 
The Doric Star,” a lefrigerated meat 
carrier of 10,08(1 tons, wa- on her wav 
fiorn New Zealand with a full cargo of 
frozen meat When her captain saw that 
escape wa- impo-sible, he deteimiucd at 
all events to prevent the caigo fiom 
falling into the hands of the enemy and 
flooded the engine-room and refrigerated 
chambers. 

In her three month- career as a 
commerce laider the " Adimra! Giaf 
Spee ” had sunk a total of nine ships of 
30,089 tons All the-e sinkings took 


place III the South Atlantic, with the 
(xceptioii ot that of the small tanker 
‘ Africa Shell ” (706 tons), wdiich the 
raider raiiglit ofi the coast of Portuguese 
Ea-t Africa, in ballast. 

In December there was a lecru- 
desceuce of British tanker lo-be- The 
first month of war had seen the loss 
of five, of -12,436 tons total During 
Oftober and November the only Io- 
wa- the Africa Shell ” But in De- 
cember the ■■ San Alberto,” “ San 
Cahsto' and ‘ Inierkne,” total being 
24,348 tons, were sunk, two by mines 
and one by torpedo In addition, two 
others, the " Athelteinplnr ” and " San 
Delftno,” -truck mines but were later 
-ailed A courageous attempt wa- 
made to .-alve the after part of the 
‘ San Alberto,” which had been toi- 
pedoed without warning at 4 am on 
December 4 

Two more cargo liner- iveie sunk in 
December, the Royal Mad liner “ Nava- 
sota ” (8,793 tons gioss) by submaime, 
and the Bllerman liner “ City of Kobe ” 
(4,373 tons gross) by mine in the 
North Sea This brought the total 
losses sustained m the war by the 


ALLfED AND NEUTRAL SHIPPING LOSSES BY ENEMY ACTION, 1939 



September 

October 

Notembet 

December 

Total 

British 

No 

Tons 

gro-'S 

No 

Tons 

gro-a 

No 

Ton-j 

RTO-s 

No 

Ton-, 

gIO‘55 

No 

lOILS 

gross 

P<i'"ienser liners 

1 

13, "S] 

1 

30,1^3 

— 




2 

23,764 

Cari^u luierb 

5 

27,401 

7 

49,()44 

5 

26,1S8 

4 

31,237 

42,203 

21 

134,470 

Cirgo Ne^i'icls ... 

18 

09,410 

12 

43,121 

11 

2(),493 

10 

61 

181,238 

Colliers 



1 

1,602 

2 

2,241 

o 

2,10(> 

6 

b,090 

Coaster'S 

— 




t 

1,75) 

3 

2,113 

0 

3,868 

Tiiukers 

5 

42,430 


— 

T 

7t)() 

3 

24,548 

2,305 

9 

07.690 

Trtwlcrs, etc ... 
Toliil ttwler 
lied I nugn 

Naval 

Auxiliaries 

0 

2.330 

2 

815 


2,038 

10 

25 

7,488 

35 

155,104 

33 

105,455* 

28 

50,420 

32 

104,572 

118 

421 617 

Armed cruisers 




— 

— 

1 

10,097 



1 

10,097 

Trawler-, etc 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

055 

7 

1,850 

8 

12,60- 

Total British 


165,104 

23 

103,435 

30 

70,778 

30 

10(1,422 

127 

443,819 

French 

1 

2,GC0 

0 

45,273 

4 

7,648 

1 

525 

12 

50,106 

Polish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

14,294 

— 

— 

1 

11,294 

Total Allied 

so 

157,824 

29 

1.50,728 

35 

')S,720 

40 

106,047 

140 

514,219 

Neutral .. 

15 

31.289 

15 

40.b27 

15 

97,308 

41 

81,351 

80 

250,83) 

IForlil Total 

51 

1^0,113 

44 

193,355 

50 

190,04^ 

SI 

18b, 208 

226 

705.0)4 



ANALYSIS OF 
NAZI SINKINGS 

The graph on the left 
shows the tonnage of 
British and neutral ship- 
ping lost, from the out- 
break of the war up to 
the end of December, 
I939i ^7 torpedo, mine 
and the action of Nazi 
raiders. In the table 
above Allied and neutral 
shipping losses are 
shown — the British in 
respect of the different 
categories of vessels It 
will be noted that the 
tonnage of neutral ship- 
ping sunk amounted to 
half that of the Allies. 










WAR’S RAVAGES IN WARSAW 

N0W7 Swat (Ne^v Worlat was, before the war, one of Warsaw’s most famous thoroughfares and a fashionable shopping 
centre It is seen as it was m those dajs m the upper photograph, with which the one below ofters a sad comparison. 
Here we see Nowy Swiat after Naai shells and bombs had done their work Strewn over the pavement on the right 
is debris from the Savoy Hotel, the shattered balcony of which used to be a favourite rendezvous for diners 
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AN END WITHOUT HONOUR-THB'GRAF SPEE’ GOES TO HER GRAVE 

From the beginning ol the war the German Davy suffered an ever-increasing loss ol prestige. The 1 Jill 

Allies showed conclusively that they held the mastery of the seas, and the deicat and ignominions end of ^ 1 

the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee ' accentuated the uneasiness felt by German naval circles, for Nazi propaganda ^ ue rer s o en otogra^s a n fom 
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MAGNIFICENT EFFORT OF BRITAIN’S SHIPYARDS 

Faced with savage sabmanne warfare and air attacks upon our merchant vessels, Britain's shipyards successfully 
strove to make good the losses incurred. The photograph above shows the keel of a new ship at one of the yards ; 
within a few weeks the ribs will be rapidly taking shape. Below, a cargo vessel, well on the road to completion, is 
seen. The personnel of the shipyards are well protected from air raids by strong shelters like those in the foreground. 



Ellerman group to five ves-ela of 16,3-10 
tons total. In addition their cargo liners 

City of Paris ” and " City of Mar- 
seilles ” suffered damage but reached 
port. The latter ca-ualty occurred 
early in 1910. Xo British passenger 
liners were lost either in Xovember or 
December, except the former P. k 0. 
liner " Rawalpindi,” which had been 
converted into an armed merchant 
cruiser. 

After three months of warfare the 
submarine menace had been reduced to 
a minimum, and only four British cargo 
ve'sels were destroyed by U-hoat-' 
during December. Though their suc- 
ce-'Cs Were iieshgible. 
Dodging however, the sub- 
a U-Boat marines inten-ified the 
ruthlessiipss of their 
methods. IVhen the " Uskmouth,” a 
vessel of 2,-183 tons, wa= attacked 
ill the Bay of Biscay at the end 
of November she evaded no fewer 
than three torpedoes by skilful and 
prompt use of the helm. But she was 
not to escape, for the submarine then 
opened fire at a range of only about 300 
yards. IVhen the crew were taking to 
their boats the U-boat continued to fire, 
u.sing shrapnel. Two men were killed, 
and the boatswain fell into the sea 
when one of hi.s boat’s falls was pierced 
by a shell. The radio operator had 
succeeded in getting an S 0 S message 
through to a French warship which was 
then 65 miles away. This vessel came 
on the scene at full speed, and by a 
miracle found the boatswain .still afloat 
and alive. She threw him a raft and 
went after the submarine, eventually 
tracing her and dealing with her. The 
lifeboat with the remaining 22 men 
was picked up by an Italian vessel. 

Proof was forthcoming in December 
that the German submarines were 
further infringing the rights of neutrals 
by operating inside territorial waters 
of neutral countries, where, of course, 
they were safe from British anti- 
submarine craft. The Greek steamer 
“ Garoufalia ” (-1,703 tons) and the 
British steamers “ Thomas Walton ” 
and “ Deptford ” (1,160 and 1,031 tons 
respectively) were torpedoed in Norweg- 
ian territorial waters during December. 

By the middle of December three 
enemy campaigns against merchant 
shipping had more or less petered out — 
submarine attack, mine warfare, and 
ocean raiding by surface vessels. All 
these weapons had been countered, and 
the German High Command decided to 
call in the u.se of a much-vaunted 
weapon, the German Air Force. Aerial 
attacks on convoyed ships had proved 
* too costly and ineffective owing to the 
anti-aircraft defence which accompanies 
such convoys, so the enemy gave vent 


to hi.s wrath upon .all and sundry 
unarmed ves-el- — fishing ci.ift. Imiit 
ve.ssels and coa-tern — ^which pursue their 
peaceful occupiitions in the North 3.ai. 
unconvoyed and in spite of the danger 
from mines and submarines. 

During the first week of tlie-.e hoiiibing 
raid.-, no fewer than 3-5 ve— t Is of this 
type were att.acked, and of the-e only 
three were naval patrol vessels. The 
naval auxiliaries were unharmed, but 
the German radio aimouiiced aiti.iziug 
Successes through the aerial bombing of 
British ■■ naval patrol ves-eh.” In fact 


German Aerial Attacks on Unarmed ji 
Shipping 
December, 1939 


December 17, 1939 
Serenity 

British motor ship 

m, b. & s 

Pearl 

Trawler 

b & s 

December 18 

New Choice 

Trawler 

b 

Arnold Bennett 

Trawler 

b 

Trinity 

Trawler 

b 

Dromio 

Trawler 

b 

Benclair 

Trawler 

b 

Eileen Wray 

Trawler 

m & b 

Craigie Lea 

Trawler 

m & b 

Dervish 

Trawler 

b 

Compaenus 

Trawler 

m, b, & s 

Sheldon 

Trawler 

b 

Isabella Greig 

Trawler 

m. b. & 5 

Tuscan Star 

British motor ship 

m & b 

Valentino Coda 

Italian steamer 

b 

City of Kobe 

British steamer 
(4.373 cons) 

m & b 

December 19 


Etruria 

Trawler 

m & b 

Active 

Trawler 

m, b. & $ 

Zealous 

Trawler 

m, b. & s 

Astros 

Trawler 

m & b 

Ocean View 

Trawler 

m & b 

River Annan 

Trawler 

b & s 

December 21 

Uku 

Estonian steamer 
(757 tons) 

m. b. & 5 

December 29 


Adam 

Trawler 

m & b 

m ; machine-gunned : 6 ; bombed ; 

5 ; sunk 


during the entire month eight trawlers 
of 1,722 tons total were sunk by this 
method, although others sufiered some 
damage and casualties. In addition a 
lucky hit caused the sinking of the 
modern motor coaster ” Serenity ” 
(487 tons), aud the Estonian vessel 
“ Uku ” (757 tons), flying the flag of 
Panama, was sunk by bombing from the 
air. In this instance women were 
among the neutral personnel of the 
ship, which was machine-gunned by 
aircraft. 

The skipper of the “ Isabella Greig,” 
one of the trawlers which was sunk, 
later gave an account of his experiences. 
About 10 o’clock one Sunday morning 
two Heinkel bombers suddenly appeared 
and immediately opened machine-gun 
fire on the deck of the defenceless 
trawler. Between 15 and 20 bombs 
were dropped. While the crew were 
taking to the boats the aircraft again 
opened fire and wounded two men, as 
well as riddling the boat with bullets 
and causing her to leak. British aircraft 
503 


then appe.rred and drove the raiders 
away, before -igii.rUiug to another 
trawler (which al-o had been attacked) 
to pick up the boitt from the “ Is.abella 
Greig.” 

Tlie ■’ River Earn ” was another 
trawler which had a gruelling experi- 
ence. One morning she picked up three 
exhau'ted Danish teamen who had been 
flinging to a raft .=inco their 'hip, the 
■■ Bogo.” had 'Unk after striking amine. 
Later that day the "■ River Earn ” was 
attacked by an enemv aircraft, which 
dropped a 'ingle bomb arid then dis- 
appe.ired. The following iiiorning 
another Genn.iii flying boat paid a visit 
.and dropped a single bomb, which abo 
mi?=ed its mark ; but shortly afterwards 
two entMiiy aircraft came along and 
succeeded m hitting the trawler. The 
cn-w .Hid the D.ini'h survivors, thirteen 
in all, had taken to the bo, it and had 
missed a hoinb dfliheratfly aimed at 
them, hut they were still 60 miles from 
the nearest 'hipping lane. For 36 hours, 
they rowed, the bo.xt so overcrowded 
th.it the .skipfier had to remain .'tandiiig 
at the tiller for the whole time, because 
there was no room for him to sit down. 
After thi.s feat of endurance, in squalhs 
of hail and winter r.iiii, they were merci- 
fully picked up by a Swedi.?h ship. 

The total British losse.s for December 
amoimted to .39 ship.s of 106,475 tons 
gro5.?, of which trawlers, under both 
Red and White En.sigiio, accounted for 
17 ships and over 

4,000 tons. The figure December 

was an increase on Figures 

th.it for November, 

and the loss of life was undoubtedly 
heavier, more than ISO merchant 
seamen losing their lives. Neutral 
losses showed a slight decrease in 
tonnage, but an alarming increase in 
the number of vessels sunk. Numbers 
increased from 15 to 11 and tonnage 
decreased from 97,367 to 81,351 tons 
gross. The majority of the neutral ships 
siuik were small vessels of under 3,000 
tons gros.s — coasters and short sea 
trader.'. The largest individual loss was 
that of the Dutch passenger liner 

Tajandoen,” of 8,159 tons. Norway 
and Sweden were the heaviest suSerers, 
each flag losing over 18,000 tons of 
merchant shipping. The sole French 
loss during the month wbioh might be 
attributed to enemy action was the 
525-ton trawler “ Dinard.” 

The ship which is sunk attracts the 
attention of the world, but the hundreds 
of vessels which continue to go about 
their daily business are apt to he over- 
looked. The number of casualties may 
seem large, hut it is completely over- 
shadowed by the number of ships which, 
despite the intensity of the enemy’s 
efiorts, continue to sail over the oceans 




of rill- world. Muro tlian ILOnfWM'iO ton? 
of British .sliippiiia were eoii.-tiintiy 
nioviiijj over tlie woiid'.s trade route.-? 
at the end of 19,39. Many of the vessels 
which were attacked .succeeded in elud- 
ina the enemy. A notahle example 
occurred in Deceniher, 19.3!*, when the 
Blue .Star liner " Tu.seaii Star” (11.-149 
tons) was attacked by enemy aircraft 
shortly after leaving a British port. 
Pive homh.s were ilroppeJ and iii.tchine- 
giin fire swept the decks. The .second 
radio officer was serioiislv wounded, but 
no direct hits were scored, and the 
vessel’s anti-aircraft armament forced 
the eiipinT to retire. There is evidence 
of the might of Briti.sh sea power in the 
statement that up to the end of 1939 
no fewer than .5,911 ships had been 
escorted in convoy.s, with the loss of 
only 12 vessels, or 0-2 per cent of the 
total tonnage. 

By^ the end of the year 1939, 228 
vessels of all flags, totalling 765,054 
tons, had been suuk as a result of enemy 
action. Of this total, neutral nations 
together had lo.st -36 ship.s, amounting 
to 250,835 tons. The Briti.sh Merchant 
j!?7avy lo.st le.ss than double this amount 
— 127 ship.s of 443,819 tons total. The 


re.st of the grand total i.s made up of 
French and Polish lo.sse.s, which bring 
the combined Allied lo.sses to 140 
ves-els, of 514.219 tons. To tliebC ton- 
nage losses must bo added three .shipjs 
which sank as a result of striking British 
inine.s, the Belgian “■ Alex van Opstal ” 
(5,9fi5 tons), the Norwegian “ Hoegli 
Transporter ” (4,914 tons), and the 
Briti.sh India liner “ Sirdhaiia,” 7,74.5 
tons, which sank in the Briti.sh mine- 
field at Singapore on November 4, 
with the lo.ss of about twenty lives. 

To of£.set the Allied lo.sses there must 
be taken into consideration, fir.st, the 
number of German ships ca[>tured by 
the Allied navies and converted to Allied 
u.ses~21 skips of 102,985 tons ; secondly, 
alino.st the entire Polish mercantile 
marine, amounting to mote than 
120,000 tons gross ; and, thirdly, the 
output of Allied shipyards since the 
beginning of the war. At that date a 
huge programme of mercliant .ship- 
building was in progrc.ss, amounting to 
more than 200 .ships of about 1,000,000 
ton.s. The shipyards were working at 
full pitch, and more tlian 100,000 tons 
took the water before the end of 
October. The Ministry of Shipping, 


be,side3 ordering new tonnage on Govern- 
ment account, took adequate steps to 
accelerate the pace of the building pro- 
gramme, and on balance the losses 
suffered by the merchant navies of the 
Allied Powers were negligible. 

Behind the, .scenes at the Ministry of 
Shi])ping the w'ork went on of organizing 
the Allied effort which was to bear fruit 
in later months. Complete control of 
Allied shipping was set up, to make 
the best use of the available tonnage 
by thorough co-operation between 
Great Britain, France and Poland. Steps 
were taken to charter neutral ton- 
nage to increase the carrying power 
available to the Allies ; and a compre- 
hensive scheme of control for British 
shipping was worked out. Up to 
December 4, 1939, requisitioning by 
the Government was resorted to only 
fur ve.ssels required by the Defence 
Services as auxiliary criii.sers, mine- 
sweepers, troopships, hospital ships, 
and so on. ()n that date a limited 
amount of requisitioning was carried 
out for commercial purposes, in parti- 
cular for the transport of cereal cargoes 
from North America. In the New' Year, 
however, the Government decided to 
bring the entire Merchant Navy — tramps 
and liners alike, and excepting only 
coa.sters and short sea traders — under 
direct control by means of wholesale 
requisitionmg. 


THE WATCH FROM THE SKIES 

The photograph helow was taken by one of the craw of an aircraft of the Coastal Command which, 
having located this neutral vessel mined off the mouth of the Thames, kept vigilant watch while 
the cre-w were rescued by naval patrols. A lifeboat is seen pulling away from the wreck. 

■ British Official Photograph : Crown Copyright 
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THE SEA AFFAIR: NAVAL OPERATIONS 
DURING THE CLOSING WEEKS OF 1939 

\fr. Chamberlain's Review of Four Months' Sea Warfare — Exploits of British 
Submarines — If Vn' the 'Bremen' was not Torpedoed — Winston Churchill on our 
‘Best Week' — Nazi Revenge on Unarmed Shipping : Ruthless Aerial Attacks 
on Fishing Craft — Gallantry of British Seamen — Scuttling of the ‘ Columbus’ 


A t the beaiiiiiiic of 1940, when 
the w;ir us fur as Britain tvas 
concerned could only be said to 
have been in full operation at sea, the 
Prime Minister briefly reviewed the 
situation. He wa.s spe, iking at the 
Mansion House on January 9, 194ti, 
and referred to the position after four 
months of war as " not unsatisfactory.” 
He recalled that the oceans of the world 
had been swept clear of German shijjs, 
and that the German fleet (which at the 
beginning of the war wins Ics.s than one 
quarter of the British) had lo.st by 
sinking, by capture and by scuttling 
228,000 tons. The re.st wa.s either 
bottled up in foreign ports or confined 
to the Baltic. 

The attacks on our Fleets, on the 
other hand, whether by U-boat, mine 
or raider, had produced only meagre 
re. suits. Subtracting 
One Per Cent from Briti.sh losses 
Loss by enemy action or 
ordinary marine casual- 
ties the gain.s by captures, by new .ship.s 
or by transfers from foreign flags, the 
total British lo.s.s to date was 122,000 
ton.s — less than 1 per cent of shipping 
under the British flag. 

Meantime, the Prime Minister added, 
the inexorable pressure of sea power 
acting on the enemy was producing 
ever-increasing difficulties for her whole 
economy and for her ability to carry 
on the war. If results were not yet 
strikingly visible, it was certain that 
every^ effort was being made to conceal 
them and that they were very present 
in the minds of the German leaders. 

Before proceeding to an account of 
the happenings at sea during the last 
three weeks of December, 1939, and 
the early days of the New Year, one or 
two further figures may be given of 
the results of the first four months. 

British naval losses, it will be recalled, 
included the battleship “ Royal Oak ” 
and the aircraft carrier “ Courageous,” 
the destroyers “ Duchess,” “ Gipsy,” 
and “ Blanche,” the .submarine “ Ox- 
ley,” the armed merchant cruiser 
“ Ra-walpiudi,” nine Admiralty trawlers 
and one drifter. 

The German naval losses were the 
pocket battle.ship ‘‘Admiral Graf Spec” 
(the full story is told in Chapter 45), the 


cruiser “ Leipzig ” and another of the 
'■ Kuln ” clus.-i. not fewer than forty 
submarines, and .seven misceliaiieous 
ve.ssels, mine.sweeper.s. [uitrol ship.s and 
trawlers. 

A naval correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegrii])li ” thus worked out the 
percentages. The “ Royal Oak ” repre- 
.sented a loss of fi fltl per cent of British 
capital ship strenifth, while the ” Graf 



HER HUSBAND’S MEDAL 

At the first investiture held at Buckingham 
Palace after the outbreak of war, Mrs. Jolly 
(above) received the Empire Gallantry Medal 
awarded posthumously to her husband, 
Commander R. F. Jolly, of H.M.S. 

‘ Mohawk’ (illus. page 225). 
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Spee ” deprived Germany of 20 per 
cent. The “ Courageous ” represented 
about 14 per cent of British aircraft- 
carrier strength, but Germany pos- 
sessed no completed ships in this cate- 
gory. The three Briti.sh destroyers 
amounted to 1-3 per cent of the total 
number in sendee, while the “ Oxley ” 
was equal to a little under 2 per cent of 
the submarine total. German cruiser 
losses amounted to 25 per cent of 
the number in service ; and, assuming 
that every German submarine under 
construction at the outbreak of war 


had been coinjileted, the enemy's 
>ubiiiariiie In.-^ses were appro-xiiiiatelv 
4(J ]ier cent. 

Meantime, the effectivenes.'j of the 
convoy .system liad been proved bevond 
doubt. Early in Jaimary, 194ri, an 
official coiniiiunique recorded that .5,941 
ships (Briti.5h. Allied and neutral) had 
been convoyed since September 7. and 
that the total lo.~t by enemy action 
against coiivoycfl sliip.s was no more 
than twelve. This rcpreseiited O'J jicr 
cent as comp.ired with G'flT per cent 
for the total lo.s.ses in convoy in the 
war of 1914-18 — a very encouraging 
com[)arison. 

It must be rememhered also that 
some of these ships were sunk by mine 
and not by .submarine. Indeed, the 
ebief feature of the war at sea daring 
this period was the slackening of 
.submarine activity on the part of the 
enemy. The grave U-boat losses suf- 
fered by the Germans had evidently led 
them to explore new avenues of de- 
struction, thief among them being the 
bombing and machine-gunning of mer- 
chant ves.sels and unarmed H.^hing craft. 
The danger of the magnetic mine had 
been to some e.xtent countered by the 
inten.sive work of the minesweeping 
flotillas, by the employment of balloon 
barrages, and by the ‘‘ security patrols ” 
of the R.A.F., which sought to arrest 
German minelaying activities by pre- 
venting seaptlanes from setting out on 
such errands. 

The closing week.s of the year were 
also memorable for .some, fine offensive 
work on the part of the British sub- 
marine se^^^ce, which, observing inter- 
national law and retrain- 
ing from sinking the British 
mammoth “ Bremen,” Submarine 
earned great credit by ction 
its attacks on German ships of war. The 
exploits of the submarines “ Salmon ” 
and “ Ursula ” were extremely bearteii- 
ing, resulting as they did in the 
sinking of a German cruiser and 
submarine, and the torpedoing of two 
other cruisers. 

The escape of the 61,731 -ton 
“ Bremen,” the biggest ship sailing under 
the Nazi flag, was hailed with great 
enthusiasm in Germany. She had last 
been heard of sheltering in the Russian 
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NAZI VESSEL THAT RAN THE GAUNTLET 


The crack North German Lloyd liner ‘Bremen’ left New York on August 30, 1039, and after 
a nerve-racking voyage reached Murmansk safely on September 6. Left, the crew are seen 
repainting the ' Bremen ' a dull grey, during the trip. Right, some of the crew on arrival in 
Berlin. In the centre is Captain Ahrens, the skipper, (See also iUus. page 384.) 
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Arctic port of iVEurmauslc, and she 
reached a German harbour (probably 
Bremerhaven) on December 12, 

When the news of her escape was 
first anuounced (on December 13), some 
surprise was expressed that 
she had not been torpedoed 
or captured by the British 
submarine. But the reasons 
for this were clear. Her 
escape was not due, as the 
Germans claimed, to special 
measures taken to ensure 
the ship’s arrival, or to the 
employment of aeroplanes 
which compelled the British 
submarine to submerge. 

In the first place, the 
liner had a speed of 30 
knots, whereas that of the 
ordinary submarine seldom 
exceeds 15 knots on the 
surface. The latter’s arma- 
ment (usually of one gun) 
would scarcely have been 
sufficient to have arrested 
the far speedier .ship. Sup- 
posing that the “ Bremen ” 
had submitted to capture, 
the British captain could 
not have provided a juize 
crew large enough to bring 
her into a British port. In 
fact — short of letting this 
great prize go scatheless— 
there was only one course 
open to the British 


commander, and that was to torpedo 
the “ Bremen ” without warning. 

This is with little doubt what the 
Germans themselves would have done 
had they had the “ Queen Mary ” or 


the “ Normandie ” at their mercy. But 
such a couisn was impossible to aii officer 
of the British Navy, and, moreover, the 
Allies were fighting to maintain stan- 
dards of humanity and decency which, 
quite apait from the prescriptions of 
international law, forbade the sinking 
of an unarmed vessel in .such circum- 
stances. International agreements pre- 
viously signed by Germany, but cynically 
repudiated by her, laid 
down that no unarmed 
merchant vessel should be 
sunk without adequate 
provision being made for 
the safety of the crew, a 
provision which the British 
submarine obviously could 
not make. 

The submarine in question 
was H. M. S. “Salmon” 
(Lieut. -Commander E. 0. 
B. Bickford). Details of 
the encounter were made 
public by the Admiralty on 
December 18. She was on 
her ordinary patrol duty in 
the North Sea. Events, 
said the Admiralty com- 
munique, moved rapidly 
from the beginning. The 
submarine had not long been 
in her patrol area before 
she sighted a big type of 
U-boat. The latter was 
steaming fast on the surface 
“ with all the self-assurance 
of a newly-painted vessel 
outward bound in search 
of Iron Crosses.” The Brit- 
ish submarine, manoeuv- 
ring to the attack, fired her 



HELIGOLAND BIGHT 

The map above shows the Heligoland Bight, the area over which 
R.A.F. aircraft maintained constant security patrols, and the scene 
of the exploits of the submarines ‘ Salmon ' and ' Ursula ' 
related in this chapter. To the north, near the Danish frontier, can 
be seen the island of Sylt, a Nazi seaplane base. 
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SUBMARINE HEROES HONOURED BY THE KING 

Two British submarines were prominent in the news during the closing weeks of 
1939 : the ‘ Ursula,' seen above arriving home after a daring raid on German 
warships in the mouth of the R. Elbe, during which she sank an enemy cruiser; 
and the ‘ Salmon ’ (below), which torpedoed two German cruisers. Left, is 
Commander G. C. Phillips of the ' Ursula ’ and right, Commander E. Bickford 
of the ‘ Salmon,’ both of whom received the D.S.O. from the King’s hands at 
Buckingham Palace, Some other members of the submarines’ crews who were 
decorated are seen at the foot of the page. 

Plii.tt s, Tf l\ey>'tov? ; 


Lt, M. Wykeham-Martrn, Lt. Rohm Hancock, R.W. Wt-Eng.Owen Lancaster, R.N. L% /ohn Greene, P.M. Lt Aston Piper, R.N.R. 

(H.M.S. ‘ Salmon ’), D.S.C. (H.M.S. ' Salmon ’), D.S.C. (H.M.S. ‘Salmon’), D.S.C, (H.M.S. ‘ Ursula ’), D.SX. (H.M.S. ‘ Ursula ’), D.S.C. 
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LAST OF A NAZI LUXURV LINER 

Adhering to their policy ol scuttle rather than surrender, the Nazis sacrificed the gz.ooo-ton 
North German Lloyd liner ‘ Columbus ’ on December 19, 1939 On the left sailors are hastily 
leaving the burning ship, while below two of the vessel’s lifeboats are seen pulling away from 
the doomed liner 579 survivors were picked up by the U.S.S ‘ Tuscaloosa ' 

Photon. Keystnnp 


torpedoes ,i few minute? later. A sbat- 
tcriiio explosion followed. “ Through 
his periscope,” the report added, ‘‘ the 
coiuniitntler of the British submarine 
saw A blinding flash. This was followed 
by a deafening explosion, and the 
wreckage was thrown at least 200 feet 
m the air.” 

The routine patrol ol “ Salmon ” 
proceeded on its normal course for the 
next few days, till one morning her 
hydrophones picked up the sound of the 


engines of a large ship. An investiga- 
tion at periscope depth revealed this to 
be the giant “ Bremen.” Had Lieut.- 
Conimander Bickford decided to fire 
fils torpedoes at her he could not 
possibly have missed her. Even when 
German aircraft appeared above him 
he could still, as be dived, have fired 
SIX torpedoes into the liner. But, in 
the terse words of the Admiralty 
account, “ he did not so decide.” He 
had signalled the ” Bremen ” to stop 
instantly, but to this signal the liner 
had paid no notice. He had ordered his 
gun to be loaded to fire over her bows, 
but this second warning was never given, 
and before the shot could be fired, hostile 
aeroplanes forced him to dive Even 
now he could have sunk the ship with his 
torpedoes, but — ‘‘ he did not so decide ” 


These deadly missiles were reserved for 
legitimate prey — enemy war vessels. 

The “ Bremen ” steamed on to her 
wartime sanctuary , the “ Salmon ” for 
her part continued the routine patrol. 
A day passed and the submarine, 
cruising submerged sighted German 
battleships • the two battle - cruisers 
‘ Soharnhorst ” and “ Gneiseiiau,” and 
one of the pocket battleship.? with 
three cruisers m company The British 
commander at first thought that he 
could do no more than report the 
facts that the enemy was at sea, 
giving his strength, position, and 
course, for the German ships were 
steering so that they would pass a long 
way from the “ Salmon.” Of the three 
cruisers one had been identified as the 
“ Leipzig,” the other two as the new 
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eight-iucll-gini ships *' Hipper ” and VESSELS THAT SELDOM VENTURED OUT 

<< Blucher.” Faced with Che unimpaired might of the Allied navies, U was seldom that units of the German 

A+ fliA* TYirtTYior^f nf Cl Y fl-ia sanctuarj of their bases Above, German destroyers are seen on one of the few 

Al IHQ mOmeilt OI sigtlting cuey occasions when they left their base, only to slip back again when they found there was no escape. 

seemed too diataut to be e/isy prey to 

the British submarine, but they sud- of the ships present. Lt.-Commander the“Koln’’ class at the mouth of the 
denly altered course and passed within Bickford is reported to have said: •“ I Elbe. The “Ursula” had a displace- 
torpedo range. The commander could hope that every British submarine will meiit of 540 tons, compared with that 
have fired all si.v torpedoes at one ship have the same luck as we did.” of 1,500 tons for an ocean-going 

and have made certain of sinking her ; Little more than a week afterwards submarine. She had penetrated the 
instead of this he fired them on slightly royal recognition was given to the dangerous waters of the Heligoland 
different courses, hoping thereby to do gallant officers and crew of H.M. Bight ; she had risked the mine- 
moro widespread damage. Submarine “ Salmon.” Lt.-Commander fields and the ever-vigilant enemy 

The “Salmon’s” first torpedo hit Bickford wms promoted Commander and patrol service, and had succeeded in 
the “ Leipzig.” Two more terrific ox- awarded the D.S.O. ; three of his officers sinking a cruiser, which must 
plosions proved that two more torpedoes were awarded the Distinguished Service have been either the “ Koln," the 
had hit another cruiser, Cross, and eight other members of the “ Konigsherg ” or the “ Karlsruhe,” 
Epic of This was one of the crew received the Distinguished Service three .ship^ of 6,000 tons completed in 
the ‘ Salmon ’ “ Biiicher ” class, but Medal, with various promotions 1920 They had a speed of 32 knots, 

which it was could not To make this narrative of naval ao- were armed with nine 5‘9-in. guns and 
at the time be decided, for the tivitycoinplete we must refer here to the some smaller guns, had twelve 21 -in. 
“ Salmon ” was now being harried and magnificent victory of the River Plate torpedo tubes, and earned aircraft, 
had to dive deep to avoid destruction, on December 13, 1939, when the German As was said by a distinguished naval 


She steered a zigzag course at depth ; 
for two hours she was hunted and 
depth-charged, but was never seriously 
damaged. 

Indeed, with superb impudence she 
returned that night to the scene of her 
kill and found it an unpleasant place 
in which to manoeuvre, for four square 
miles were thickly coated with fuel oil. 
After ventilating with some clean air, 
she dived again and made her way to 


pocket battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee ” 
was engaged by three British light 
cruisers (“ Achilles,” “ Ajax ” and 
“ Exeter ”) and, after a fierce battle, was 
forced to take refuge in Montevideo 
harbour. She emerged on December 17, 
but only to scuttle herself in the fair- 
way. Her commander, Captain Langs- 
dorff, took his life a few days after. 
The full story is given in Chapter 45. 

On December 18 the Admiralty stated 


authority at the time (“ The Times,” 
December 19, 1939) : 

“ To penetrate riglit into the Heligoland. 
Bight to tile mouth of the Elbe, where 
Gorman anti-submiirino craft presumably 
teem, to pouetr.ute a destiMoyer screen and 
torpedo the ship it protects, and finally to 
elude the inevitable counter-attacks in the 
shallow waters of the Bight, are remarkable 
achievements, not surpassed even by an 
earlier generation of submarine officers in 
the Dardanelles and the Sea of llarmara in 
1915. The standard is well maintained.” 


her home port. No one was more sur- that H.M. Submarine “ Ursula,” one of As far as British submarines were 


prised than her commander and her crew the three smallest submarines in the concerned it was “ the best week,” said 


when they were greeted by the sirens Service, had sunk a German cruiser of Mr. Winston Churchill, “ I can ever 
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remember in this or the last ■war.” 
Broadcasting on December 19, 1939, 
the First Lord pointed out what a 
.serious disadvantage British sub- 
marines -were at in the fe^w targets which 
were offered to them for attack. As 
they were not allo'wed, by the customs 
of the sea or the conventions to which 
Great Britain had subscribed, to sink 
merchant ships without ■warning or 
witliout providing for the safety of their 
crews or to wage war on neutral vessels 
or attack humble fishing boats, their 
work for the most part lay amongst 
the minefields and in the strongly 
defended waters of the Heligoland Bight. 
” The German wanships,” said the First 
Lord, '■ hardly ever venture out of port 
and then only for furtive dashes.” 

He referred to the very dashing 
exploit of the “ Ursula ” in sinking 
a cruiser surrounded as the latter 
was by six destroyers, 

‘ Ursula’s ’ which took place in 
Exploit the same week that 
almost on the other side 
of the globe the pocket battleship 
“ Graf Spee ’’ had met her inglorious 
end. And then with ■withering contempt 
he reminded his listeners ■ 

The Nazi Navy and Air Force are venting 
their wrath for these many blowe by 
redoubling their efforts to sink Ashing 
smacks and drown the flshernien in tlie 
North aea.” 

Indeed, the story of the war at sea 
during the last weeks of 1939— apart 
from the outstanding naval actions 
which have been described above — is 
one of the senseless and obstinate 
cruelty of an enemy who bombed 
and machine-gunned defenceless fishing 
smacks. On one day alone (December 
17) aerial bombing attacks were made on 
fourteen merchant and fishing vessels 
in the North Sea, and in most cases the 
men on the decks were machine-gunned. 
Eleven of these vessels were fishing 
trawlers and four of them were sunk. 
The skipper of one, the “ Craigie 
Lea,” thus described his experiences ; 

‘ 1 never thought that white men would 
do what those Germans did to us. They 
gave us no warning before they started to 
bomb and machine-gun us. They circled 
round us repeatedly and sprayed the vessel 
with bullets. The crew were on deck when 
they made the ftrst attack, and 1 told my 
men to take cover immediately We had an 
amazing escape." 

But not all were so fortunate. In the 
trawler “ Pearl ” three men were hit 
(one seriously, with seven bullet wounds). 
Not content with bombing and sinking 
the Granton trawler “ Isabella Greig,” 
the Nazi ’planes again swooped down as 
the crew were being rescued by another 
fishing vessel and machine-gunned 
them. This was no isolated instance of 
the kind of treatment these luckless 


fishermen might expect. As the crew of 
the “ Eileen Wray ” made efforts to 
lower the lifeboats the attacking air- 
craft swooped again and again, and the 
men had to leap for cover no fewer than 
sixteen times. Happily in this case 
the bombers were bad marksmen and 
the ship was not hit ; but to avoid the 
attentions of the machine-gunners, the 
captain said the crew “ were jumping in 
and out of cover like jaeks-in-the-hox.” 

All signals from the trawlers appealing 
to the aeroplanes to allow the boats to 
get away were disregarded, the only 
reply being more bursts of machine- 
gun fire and more bombs. In their 
official announcement of this dastardly 
day’s work the Germans talked proudly 
of their successful attacks on British 
coastguard vessels and patrol boats. 

Another story of German piracy was 
given by eight survivors of the Royal 
Mail finer “ Navasota,” torpedoed on 
December 5 in the Bay of Biscay. They 
described the outrageffts “ mass murder,” 
for the ship was sunk in a raging gale 
when there was no hope whatever of 
launching the lifeboats. All the crew 
could do was to hurl themselves into 
the sea, cling to the floating wreckage 
and hope for rescue. Succour came from 
a Clan steamer, which braved possible 
attack from a submarine still operating 
in the neighbourhood. One “ Navasota” 
survivor had been torpedoed twice in 
seven days, but all said that they were 
prepared and eager for further service. 
The captain was last seen running up the 
ensign to the masthead. 

From such murky stones of cruel and 
shameful sea warfare by the enemy 
it is a relief to turn to one or two 
accounts of conspicuous gallantry and 
resource on the part of British officers 
and men. It will be recalled that during 
the Nazi raid on the Firth of Forth on 
October 16 one of the ships attacked 
was the “ Mohawk,” her captain, 
Lt.-Commander Jolly, being one of the 
many casualties. He was mortally 
wounded in the stomach, but refused to 
leave the bridge or allow himself to be 
attended to ; he continued to direct 
the “ Mohawk ” for a 35-mile passage 
home, which lasted 1 hour and 20 
minutes. His voice was too weak for 
his orders to be heard, but these were 
repeated by his wounded navigating 
officer. He was repeatedly urged to go 
down to receive medical attention, but 
he refused, saying : “ Leave me — go 
and look after the others,” Having 
brought his ship into port, Lt.-Com- 
mander Jolly rang off the main engines 
and immediately collapsed. He died 
within five hours. 

Another thrilling story of the sea was 
revealed in the attempt of the captain 
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of the London tanker “ San Alberto ” 
(7,397 tons) to bring half his ship hack 
to port. The tanker was attacked with- 
out warning by a German submarine 
on December 9, 1939. The torpedo ex- 
plosion cut her in half, and the forepart 
twisted and sank immediately. Captain 
and crew took to the boats, but later 
the captain decided that the after part 
was not likely to sink, so they returned 
to what was left of the ship. The 
engines were started and kept going 
“ slow astern.” Even so, every time the 
vessel came head to sea great strips of 
plating were torn away, and the 
magnificent attempt to take her home 
had to be abandoned. All through that 
night and the next day the captain 
waited. Seas were so heavy that the 
attempts of a Belgian tanker, the 
“ Alexandra Andra,” to take off the 
crew failed, and it was not till the 
following morning that a British de- 
stroyer effected the rescue. By this 
time the remnant of the “ San Alberto ” 
was sinking by the stern. 

The fine work of the R.A.F. Coastal 
Command and the Fleet Air Ajm con- 
tinued to have its effect day by day, 
both in normal patrol work and in 
directing the rescue of 
U-boat victims. There Rescue 

is a story of how by Air 

six survivors of the 
Swedish steamer “ Listor ” were floating 
on a ready-made raft when they 
were spotted by a British aeroplane 
making for a distant and urgent 
military objective. This aircraft made 
the necessary signals to shipping, but 
before help could arrive a heavy gale 
had sprung up, driving the raft fast to 
leeward. Another aeroplane was now 
on the scene, and wirelessed to a 
destroyer more than 100 miles away the 
position in which she had found the 
raft. When the destroyer got to within 
35 miles of the scene, the aircraft inter- 
cepted her and by firing flares gave the 
position of the raft. All six men were 
rescued. 

During the month of December the 
Germans continued their policy of 
scuttling their merchant ships rather 
than submitting to surrender. The moat 
important of these saonfioes was the 
32,000-ton North German Lloyd liner 
“ Columbus,” sunk 300 miles N. of 
Cape Henry, Virginia, on December 19. 
Her captain was aware that two British 
destroyers were waiting for the liner 
outside the neutral zone. 

The Nazis also continued to claim 
uon-existent-victories, such, for instance, 
as the sinking of a battleship of the 
” Queen Elizabeth ” class. This ship 
was able to reach harbour for repairs 
with comparatively few casualties. 



Chapter 49 

AFTER FOUR MONTHS OF WAR: THE POSITION 

AT THE END OF 1939 

Strange Warfare on the Western Front — Intensified Aerial Activity Over the 
Sea-Epic Struggle in Finland: Magnificent Counter-thrusts Against the 
Invaders — Nazi Threats to the Western Neutrals — Fury Against Britain — 

German Interests in the Baltic — Riddle of the Balkan Peninsula 


A s the year which History will ever 
associate with the opeiimf? of the 
Second Great War drew speedily 
to its close, the nations involved in 
the struggle, and the neutral powers 
shivering uncomfortably on its verge, 
nerved themselves for the time of trial 
and testing that the new year must 
inevitably bring. 

It was a strange war to which 1939 
bade its adieu. Still on the Western 
Front the armies of the principal 
combatants frowned at each other from 
their fortified walls. Occasionally there 
was the crack of a rifle, the blast of a 
gun, but along most of the two -hundred- 
mile front, for the greater part of each 
and every day and night, there was 
nothing to break the silence. British 
and French, separated from the Nazis 
by a few hundred yards of a No-man’ s- 
land in which vast expanses of barbed 
wire sprawled across the untilled fields, 
watched and waited for the move that 


the other might make — the move which 
should unloose all the caged and 
muzzled dogs of war. But as vet 
there w.is no move of menace. 

On the sea and in the air, however, 
and on land m Finland, war naged 
and flamed. Thoughts of approaching 
Christmas were pushed into the back- 
ground hy the glorious news that came 
from the South Atlantic, news which 
told of three British cruisers who, 
throughout a long summer day, chased 
and harried one of Germany’s vaunted 
pocket battleships and at dusk drove 
her into the shelter of a neutral port. 
The battle of the River Plate, the 
defeat and ignominious end of the 
“ Admiral Graf Spee,” captured the 
attention of the world, and there was 


not a neutral who did not join in the 
tribute of admiration for the victors’ 
gallantry, dash, maguilicent gunnery 
and .superb beamanship. Only in 
Germany was there never a whisper 
of generous appreciation — only flimsy 
fabrications, discarded almost as soon 
as they were uttered, snarls of hate and 
savage rage. Less than forty-eight 
hours after the “ Graf Spee ” had 
become a burning wreck, a nuisance 
deliberately planted in the highway of 
a neutral roadstead, Germany’s crack 
liner ‘‘Columbus” was scuttled off 
the coast of Carolina by lier captain’s 
order, to avoid capture by a British 
warship. 

By way of revenge for these disasters, 
the Nazis developed to a further pitch 


FIRST SESSION OF SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 
Soon after the outbreak of war the Allied Supreme War Council held its hrst meeting in 
a Sussex town. The photograph shows; i, General Gamelm, 2, Lord Chatfield, 3, Lord 
Halifax; 4, Mr. Neville Chamberlain; 5, M. Corbin; 6, M Edouard Daladier 
Photo, Topical Prean 
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PROBLEMS THAT FACED THE ALLIES 

From Its earhest stages the future development of the war proved entirely unpredictable, even to 
naval and military experts. The sketch-map above shows the five major problems with which the 
Allies were faced at the beginning of 1940. To none of them could any positive answer be given 
From “ The New York Times " 


of intensity that new experiment in 
frightfulneas which involved the bomb- 
ing and machine-gunning of defence- 
less coastal vessels, principally small 
merchant ships and fishing craft. 

From December 18 onwards hardly a 
day passed but saw a number of these 
attacks, carried out by the most modern 
warplanes, on little vessels which, for 
the most part, possessed not a single 
gun wherewith to put up even the 
slightest attempt at resistance. Never 
was the true spirit of Nazism displayed 
in such horrid clearness as now ; never, 
too, did the simple fisherfolk and 
trawlermen of our coastal towns show 
to better advantage than when they 
refused to be daunted by the murder- 
attacks from the air, but put out to 
sea in their little craft with that same 
dogged courage which has made them 
known throughout the world. 


Lu Finland at the year-end the tide 
of war was still flowing with the 
defenders. Contrary to the prognostica- 
tions of most of the experts, the Finns 
withstood the onslaught of the Eed 
Army, aud time and again drove back 
the Soviet legions with heavy loss. 

When at the beginning of December 
the Bussians invaded Finland in the 
fond expectation of being able to 
establish a puppet regime at Helsinki 
within a week, they were able to make 
some territorial gains, more particularly 
in the north, in the Petsamo sector, 
and in the central zone, where it seemed 
possible that in a short time the 
“ waistline ” of Finland would be 
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severed and her communications ent 
with the outer world from whom 
assi.stance might be expected. 

Finland’s sympathizers wore un- 
necessarily anxious, however ; for the 
present, at least, the Finns held the 
enemy in check, and soon there came 
the news of victories all along the line. 
December 21 was Stalin’s birthday, 
and the day was chosen by the com- 
missars of the Kremlin as one to be 
marked by a great and glorious victory 
of the Red Army over the Finns, who 
refused with such obstinacy to welcome 
their “ liberators.” In the result, 
however, it was the Finns who achieved 
the triumph — aud a splendid triumph 



it was. North of Lake Ladoga, near 
Tolvajarvi and Aelujarvi, the battle 
ended in the complete rout uf the 
invader.', whose le.idinp division was 
wij>ed out a.s a military force. Even 
in the far north, where the Ru.'sian.s 
could draw on their base at Murmansk, 
the Fiiiii.s pu.shed them back on Pet- 
samo. Already the Russian casualties 
in a month of war, against a foe far, far 
inferior in mimber.s and equi]iment, 
were supposed to be in the neigbliour- 
hood of lOO.OOO men, and the tracks 
through the forest which was the hattle- 
tield were littered with abandoned 
lorries and incapacitated tanks. Through 
the Christums period the Finns con- 
tinued their magnificent counter-thrust 
.against the Ru.s.siau invaders, and so 
successful were they that in some di.s- 
tricts the war was carried over the 
frontier into eiiotny territory. The 
Finiii.sh war is, however, the subject 
of other Chapters ; here we are con- 
cerned with it only as a detail, aud a 
highly intcrc, sting and important detail, 
in our mind’s-eye picture of the world of 
war as 19.39 slipped from the calendar. 

To complete this picture we must 
include in our survey not only the 
countries involved in war, declared or 
undeclared, but all the states situated 
on the fringe of the struggle. In 
modern war it i.s becoming almost true 
to say that there are no neutrals ; cer- 
tainly all the neutral states of Europe, 
from Scandinavia to the Low Countrie.s, 
from Switzerland to the Balkans, found 
themselves in an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable and oft-times dangerous situa- 
tion. Particularly did their position 
become more precarious and threatened 
as the immobilization of the armies of 
the principal belligerents on the Western 
Front became more certain and seem- 
ingly ever more permanent. So im- 
mensely strong were the rival “ walls ” 
of Maginot and Siegfried that it .seemed 
unlikely that either Germany or the 
Allies would venture on a frontal attack, 
and it became increasingly tempting to 
speculate where the battlefield of the 
morrow would be found. 

At the turn of the year it was widely 
believed that Germany was contem- 
plating a violation of the 
Low neutrality of Holland 
Invasion? and Belgium— either or 
both — with a view to 
raking the defenders of the Maginot Line 
in the rear. The propiosal might be 
found a tempting one by Hitler, for an 
invasion of the Low Countries would be 
just such a spectacularly dramatic stroke 
as he had shown himself to love. The Ger- 
man High Command, however, almost 
certainly found the scheme little to their 
taste, if only because it involved a 


wiiiiiT campaign. True, if -iicr-.--r.fui. a 
sudden onslaiiglit on the LnwCoiiutrics — 
a "Blitzkrieg’' sucli .i-had been bumebed 
in Poliind a few mnutli.s befon — might 
bring with it gain- of the mo.st .-olid .and 
valuable de-eriptioii. of wliieh aero- 
dromesaiiil .-ubiu.irine liase-oii the Dutch 
coast, greatly faeilit.iting the war .agaiimt 
Brit.iiii. would be amoiig-t the fruit. 
But mi the uther side might be adv.iuced 
not only .such intangibles a.s the effect 
on world opinion, more particui.irly on 
American opinion (for the Dutch .strain 
is .still must marked in the .-oeiai pattern 
of the L.8.A., ami President Eoo.se- 
velt himself is of Dutch deseent) ; there 
was the fact that the Dutch arniv of 
some 2-uO,tKXl, nut countiug re.serve,s. 
might be expected to put up a mo.st 
spirited aud prolonged re.sistance in .a 
terr-iin peculiarly ill-suited for the 
movements of nieehanizeil troops. Some 
part of eastern Holl.iiul would be over- 
run. no doiilit, in the fir.st few hours nr 
iu a day or two at most, but then the 
invaders would be confronted by the 
W.iter Line, a vast .and formidable 
system of canals and rivers and low- 
hdng country which liy opening the 
sluices and flood gates could be con- 
verted into an iinpn.ssable barrier. In 
November Holland was definitely 


thre.iteuf-d. and tlutr."; was little duulit 
that the inv.i-iuu was averted or post- 
ponr-il .it flu- elc-veiitli Imur as a result 
uf the re.-nlute attitude taken up Vit the 
Govfninieiit of Qiicf-ii 
Wilheliniiia — an atti- Danger 

tilde greatly streiiuth- .\verted 

eiied by the .-iipport awl 
ciicour.iueiuent th.'it were tnrtheoiniug 
in no un.'ertaiii iiif-asure from Belgium. 
King Leopold and his minister,- let it 
be kinnvn th.it Beliriiim would figbt not 
only if her own territory were attacked 
but if that of her sist.?r .-tafe werc 
violated, and about the same rime the 
little coiiutry’a readiness tu face the 
ordeal of war was stre.ssed most openly. 
In an interview ,a few day.- after 
Christmas .Senator Piiui Crockaert, 
Pre.sidcnt of the Commission of National 
Defence of the Beigian .Senate and a, 
former Minister of Dofeiice, pointed out 
that never before in her history had 
Belgium possessed so large an army, 
for not only had she mobilized RriO.lnilJ 
trained men, pirovided with the best 
and most modern of arniaiuents. but 
she had in reserve several hundred 
thousand more. For the country’s 
defence, he went on, Belgium could 
not only rely implicitly on the Dutch, 
but .she had three successive lines, in 



FRENCH VETERANS REVIEWED BY POLISH GENERAL 
When the new Polish Government was constituted in France after the conquest of Poland by 
Germany and Russia, it installed itself at Angers. Here, General Sikorski, the Polish Premier 
and Commander of the Polish Army, is saluting the colours of French veterans of 1914-18. 

F/^o^o, Keystone 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR THE FUEHRER 
During his visit to the Siegfried Line at Christmas, 1939, Hitler, 'the eagle who swooped on 
Czechoslovakia and Poland ’ to defend his frontiers from ‘ the enemy ’ (to quote the Nazi 
press), received this hand-carved wooden eagle. 

Fhotot International Giuphic Press 


which water and other natural defences, 
such as the mountains of the Ardennes, 
were skilfully combined with the great 
fortresses of Liege, Namur, and Ant- 
werp. ■■ Tf we are attacked we shall 
put up a fierce resistance,” he said, 
“ foot by foot, and this re.sistance will 
have more than onf surprise in store 
for the aggres.sor.” 

Time and again in those weeks of 
waiting and suspen.se Belgium was 
joined with Holland as the target of the 
Nazis’ threat.® and objurgations, but 
never for a moment did the little 
countries lose their sang-froid in what 
was fittingly styled the ” war of nerves.” 
Even Lirxemburg, the tiny principality 
of 999 square mile.s to 
.south of Belgium, 
with Calm managed to maiiitiiiu her 
equanimity, although 
her position in an angle formed by the 
Maginot Line and the German 'West'wall 
exposed her to all the chances and trials 
of a sudden invasion. 

No doubt in their decision to hold 
their hand — for the time being at least— 
the Nazi war lord.s had regard to the 
defences, actual and po.ssible, of their 
intended victims ; but it may be sus- 
pected that their plans were also affected 
by the realization that south-west 
of the Belgian frontier was encamped 
the British Expeditionary Eorce, which 


at the beginning of this war, as of the 
la.st, might hojje to play a deceive part. 

On the one band, then, by invading 
the Low C'ouutrie.s the Nazis would be 
able to point a pistol at the head of 
Britain, to use the phrase coined to 
suit the circuni.stances of an earlier age ; 
but against this advantage, great as it 
might appear to be, .should be ranged 
an addition to Germany’s foes of a 
million well-armed and well-trained 
men, fighti\ig on their own soil in defence 
of their own homes and liberties. Again, 
though, in the event of air war developing 
in real earne.st, London and the ports of 
Britain would be within oa.sy reach of 
German bombers based on Walcheren, 
at the same time an aerial corridor 
would be opened up to Britain’s raideis 
as they headed their ’planes for the vital 
industrial areas of the EeicL and the 
Ehineland. Apprehensive, perhaps, of 
the dangers inherent in thus exposing 
their own most important flank whilst 
endeavouring to turn that of the enemy, 
the German High Command did not give 
the order to march to the armies which 
for weeks and months past had kicked 
their heels in the western provinces of 
the Eeioh. 

Yet if Holland or Belgium was not 
invaded, it was difEcult to sec where 
and how the Germans could come to real 
grips with that country which by now 
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was widely udverti.serl and generally 
rcciurnizf'd a.s the Eeich’s most daiiger- 
oii.s fue — Britain. True, war was pro- 
ceeding briskly enough at sea, but 
even to the most bemused member of 
Hitler’s associates it can hardly have 
seemed probable or pos.sible that the 
hit-and-run raids on 
the Briti.sh coasts and ‘ 
i.sland3 and the savage England ’ 
attacks on merchant 
ships and fishing trawlers could bring 
the .struggle to a speedy and succes.sful 
conclusion. Britain and France held 
command of the seas in thi.s war to 
au even greater degree than in the last, 
and sooner or later the ine.xorable 
hold of the blockade on Germany’s 
import,? and exports, and, through them, 
ou the economic and social life of all 
her people, must drag down the Eeich 
of Hitler, just a.s, a quarter of a eeutury 
before, it brought de.structioii to the 
proud fabric of Imperial Germany. 

In this stage of the war Hitler was 
left with the initiative, and it must 
have been with considerable satis- 
faction that those whose brain, s aud 
hands were pitted against his heard of 
aud watched from afar the unending 
march and counter-march born of his 
chronic perplexity. Not many a day 
passed without his attacking England 
aud the English with the fiercest in- 
vective. Ill his Neiv Year message to 


FRENCH AID FOR FINLAND 
Taken in Stockholm, this photograph shows 
two women volunteer ambulance drivers 
with one of the motor ambulances sent to 
Finland by the Section Sanitaire Automobile 
of the French Red Cross, 

Photo, Courtesy of the French Embassy 



DESERTED VILLAGES OF FRANCE IN 
THE WAR ZONE 

From the verj beginning of the war the French towns and 
villages situated near the German frontier were evacuated by 
the civilian inhabitants. Our photographs show : top icft, 
soldiers rounding up cattle and sheep in an abandoned village of 
Lorraine ; above, a barricaded street in an evacuated town ; 
left, French sentries examining evacuees’ identity papers ; below, 
a deserted village in the advanced zone. 
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t’nr iiivt.ino', li'? 
fuliiiiiicitfMl that: ■■ Oi-Tinaiiy iiiirl tlio 
wholf ot'Euroj'a niu^t i»‘ ficad from tlia 
UsiiTjiatioji ,inil jiarjiptua) men, -ire wJiii'l) 
hii? it:? ori:Jin ia past and present 
EntrlaiitL The era run Mi ners and the 
w.ar detlarors must this tiiiie have the 
weapons oiitc and for all knocked out 
af their h.mds ” — and his heiichinen 
needed no eurourageinent to take their 
master's one. Tints Field - Marsb.-i! 


Goei'iiig, in his message at the opening 
of a year which could not hut be fateful 
for Germany and the Nazi Keich, de- 
clared that, " Now the concentrated 
power of the Reich is turned against 
the enemy in the West, against the 
enemy whose hrut.il will to destruction 
has forced this war upon us.” England 
was the enemy. But how to pimish 
her for daring to set herself athwart 
tlie path of Germany's inarch to Euro- 


pean hegemony ? Ho\y to take ven- 
geance on her for her perversity in 
standing by her word given to Poland, 
when it should have been so obvious 
that the war was over so far as Poland 
was concerned ? 

Looking round the frontiers of Greater 
Gerimitiy the Euelirer searched hungrily 
for a possible opening through which he 
might dispatch his armies 
■with their superabundant Swiss 
we a 1th of offen siv6 Stand Firm 
machinery, On the west 
there was still one other neutral 
country which might provide a door- 
way into the hinterland of the 
Maginot Line, but Switzerland had 
put her defences on a war footing and 
was keeping under arms a force of 
050,000 men. It was believed that the 
German High Command had prepared 
plans for an invasion of Switzerland 
which would briirg their armies within 
reach of central France. One plan was 
believed to involve a march through the 
heart of the little republic, following the 
line of the great lakes to Geneva, whence 
the invaders might strike north to Lyons 
or south to Marseilles ; another, to con- 
sist in taking the northern route and 
e'ntering France by crossing the Jura and 
so maldng an advance on Belfort, Yet a 
third and less ambitious proposal took 
the shape of a violation of Swiss territory 
— so small a, violation that to German 
eyes it might not be expected to count 
as such at all — just north of Basle, where 
the frontiers of Switzorlaud, Prance and 
Germany meet. But the strategists in 
the Nasi Command calculated that forty 
days would be required to force the 
passage through Switzerland if the Swiss 
put up a dotormiued resistance, aud a 
superiority of five to one at least would 



ART FOR DIFFERENT ENDS 

In these photographs ol forts of the Siegfried Line (above) and of the Maginot Line (below) we 
see art put to two different uses. The typically heavy German bas-relief has a propaganda appeal 
to the Na2i soldier. 'The apparently crude French paintings of trees and forts are for camouflage, 
so that from the air the fort merges into the trees in the background. 

Phoios, ; Planet A'cw.s 




have to he n'Mircd. And, iiieiuiwhile. 
while the Xfizis were haekiii” their way 
aci'0>s the Alpine peeiio. the Freiieli 
nisureclly would not rent supine Ijeliiiul 
their wall. AVheii at la^-t the tired and 
battered division? erieyed the Jura 
into France, they* would he eoiifrnnted 
bv a eroat ho.?t, .‘^pleiididlv equipped and 
rnrjst capably led. who 'would have ail the 
advantages of natural situation and a 
patriotic will to resist. 

There remained the ontpo.As of 
Euro]ie — the oppo.site peninsulas of 
Seandinavia and the B.dkaus. As for 
the lirst, the advautau'c.s that would 


Other 

Menaced 

Lands 


accrue to Germa])y if 
her troops ovcr-r.iii 
Deimiark and sourheru 
Sweden luieht he con- 


siderable, but, as in the ca.se of the 
Low Countries, they would be heavily 
ofi'sot. Denmark, despite her friendly 
feelings towards Britain and her 
traditional po.sitiou us a prime provider 
of British breakfa.sts, was at the 
same time sending Germany quantities 
of foodstuffs, whose supply luight well 
be jeopardized if the little land were 
devastated by war. On Sweden 
Germany was dependent for her iron 
ores without which not ordy could no 
victory be won, but no war fought ; 
and to go to war with Sweden could 
hardly increase the supply. In a word, 
the Scandinavian countrie.s provided 
no field for a blitzkrieg ; their conquest 
would uot bring a settlement with 
Britain any nearer, and would, on the 
other hand, raise up a fresh host of 
troubles. Moreover, there seemed to 
be little doubt that, in the discussions 
that accompanied the Moscow Pact, 
Scandinavia, and not only Finland and 
the Baltic republics, was recognized 
by the German negotiators as falling 
rvithin the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Already in the conque.st of Poland 
Germany had done all the fighting, 
from which Soviet Russia had received 


such considerable gains, and it was 
hardly likely that for a second time 
the Nazis w'ould ask the German 


Army to win a campaign in order that 
Mosco-w should reap a large part of the 
victor’s reward. 


The Balkans might .seem to offer 
Germany a field where a short, sharp 
war would bring immense material 
benefits to the Reich. Rumania might 
seem a tempting morsel — ^Rumania, 
who lay on the direct route from 
Central Europe to the Black Sea and so 
on to the fabled Orient ; Rumania, fat 


with territory taken from Hungary 
and Russia and Bulgaria in one or other 
of the many wars that have distracted 
the Balkan peninsula since, a year or 
two before the Great War, the Slav.s 



AIRCRAFT CARRIER SUNK BY THE NAZIS 
H M.S. ‘ Courageou*?. ’ an aircraft earner of 22,500 tons, was torpedoed and stink on September 17. 
1Q39, with a loss of 515 men. including the commander, Captain N. A. Makeig-Jones. Above, 
the vessel is seen shortly before her end; in page 520 is a photograph showing her last moments. 

Pholo, Assoemted Pre.99 

iniirclied to overdiniw the rotting men — led by a insiii who liiid proved 

fabric of Abdul Hamid’s Turkey. Ger- himself to be both capable and resolute, 

many was on good terms with Hungary Time .after time King Carol had asserted 

— li.id she uot acquiesced in the latter’s that, in effect, Rumaiii.a’a motto wa.s 

appropriation of Ruthenia when the What we have, we hold,” and not all 
Czechoslovak state fell into ruin !— .and the efforts of the statesmen of the 
it might well be that the close military " revisionist ” countries had induced 
alliance of 1914 might be recreated with him to budge an inch from his oft- 

raariifest advantage to both parties. declared determination to resist any 

The position was complicated, how- and every invasion to the last. Then 
ever, by the threatened intervention of there was the attitude of the other 
Russia. Bessarabia. Rumania’s ea.stern Balkan countries, particularly of Yugo- 
province, was part of the Tsar’s slavia, Turkey, and Greece, Rumania’s 
realm until, on the collapse of the partners in the Balkan Entente ; they 
regime in 1917, it wa.s incorporated in might be expected to rally to her 
the Rumanian kingdom. The cc.?sion assistance if she were seriously attacked, 
was never acknowledged by the Soviet Finally, what of Italy ? For years 
authorities, and for years the relations past the government of Signor Mussolini 
of Rumania and Russia were exacer- had made it plain that they regarded 

bated by the Bes.sarabian question. If the Balkans as being within Italy’s 

Germany inarched on Rumania, either sphere of influence, audit was no secret 
with Hungary’s acquiescence and assist- that It.alian diplomacy was unresting 
aucc, through Ruthenia or across the in its endeavour to smooth away the 
Carpathians from Nazi Poland, she differences that rlivided the Balk.an 
might find that Russia and Bulgaria — States, with a view to uniting them in a 
always particularly' pan-Slav and hence firm alliance — political, milit.ary and 
prn-Russian — had seized the oppor- ecoimmio — with Fascist Italy, 
tunity to make a snatch at Bessarabia This, then, ivas the world on which 
and the Dobrudja, thus preventing the Fuehrer cast his eyes in those weeks 
Germany' from achieving actual access andmonths of indecision and expectancy 
to the Black Sea. that followed upon the 

Of course, the two Powers might campaign in Poland. Fuehrer’s 
agree to become associates in the Germany must strike Dilemma 
great campaign of plunder, just as they one day, and strike 
did in Poland in the autumn of 1939. sooner than later ; but where and 
Even so, however, there had to be when ? The Allies, employing the respite 
taken into account a number of factors, so unexpectedly given them in improv- 
any of which might have far-reaching ing their defences, did not know. Nor 
influence on the turn of events. There did the neutrals, badgered and troubled, 
was, in the first place, a large and power- and full of fear. Nor, it would seem, 
fully-equipped Rumauiau army — its did the Fnehter, high up in his 
peacetime strength was some 200,000 Berchtesgaden tower. 
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Diary of the War 


DECEMBER, 1939 


December 1939. Soviet up 

pnpjiT't “ Finnisli Ponple's Govcnimcnt ” 
at Terijoki. in Karelian Istlimii?. Finnish 
cuijiraiiniqne claims that all Ruasian 
attacks have been ropnlsed along soiith- 
eastern frontier and nearly all in Isthmus. 
British stoamor “ Dalryan ” and FinnKh 
steamer “ 3Iercator ” mined. Norivegian 
vessel “ Realf ’ reported sunh. 

December 2. Finnish Cabinet submit 
appeal to L€\agiie of Xations. Reported 
that former Grimsby trawler has sunk 
U-boat olf East Coast. British tanker 
“ .San Calisto ” reported sunk liy mine. 
German liner “ Waiussi " scuttled. 

December 3. Finnish resistance to 
Russian advance continues. R.A.F. 
bombers attack German warships near 
Heligoland. One Messerschmitt fighter 
shot down. R.A.F. patrol ’plane destroys 
U-boat in North Sea. Reports to baud of 
destruction of three other U-boats and 
capture of fourth in Bristol Channel. 
Swedish steamer “Rudolf” sunk. 

December 4. Finnish Government 
announces decision to fortify Aaland 
Islands. Soviet Government refusesS 
Swedish offer of mediation on grounds 
that it does not recognize pi oseut Finnish 
Government. British steamer “ Doric 
Star ” sunk by German raider, 

December 5, Finnish ’planes carry 
out surprise bombing attack on Soviet 
air base at Murmansk. British steamer 
“ Horated ” sunk by U-boat. British 
liner “ Navasota," torpedoed and sunk. 

December 6 , Finns retreat to main line 
of defence in Karelian Isthmus Enemy 
activity during night oft* East Coa.st of 
Britain. Nazi machine seen off Orkneys. 
Two Dormer ««fiplanGS attacked over 
North Sea by Coastal Patrol. B.A.F. 
make successful flight over North 
Germany. H.M. trawler “ Washington ” 
sunk. German ship “ Ussukuma ” 
captured. Greek steamer “ Paralos ” 
sunk in Thames estuary. Danish steamer 
Ovo Toft ” mined in North Sea. 
December 7. Fierce fighting in 

Petsamo district. Nine enemy aircraft 
driven off by R.A.F. fighters from 
Firth of Forth area, five being hit. 
Two enemy machines engaged off North- 
East Coast ; one hit. H.M.S. “ Jersey ” 
damaged by U-boat (later destroyed) 
but reaches port, Polish submarines 
“ Wilk ” and '* Orzel ” escape from 
Baltic and join British Navy, British 
steamer “ Thomas Walton ” sunk. Dutch 
freighter Tajandoen ” and Nonvegian 
tanker “ Britta ”■ sunk. 

December 8. Coastal Command ’plane 
sinks TJ-boat by bombing. Enemy 
aircraft approach East Coast by night 
but are driven off. British cargo-boat 
Merel ** sunk by enemy action. 
December 9. Finns repulse new attacks 
in Karelian Isthmus. Pierce fighting 
along line Kuolajarvi - Suomuasalmi- 
Kuhmo. British steamers “Brandon” 
and “ Corea ” sunk. German steamer 
“ Eerming Oldendorff” captTured. 

December 10. Russian attack in 
Finnish “ waist-line ” area making slow 
progress. H.M. drifter “ Ray of Hope ” 


mined. Four neutral ships reported 
sunk : Swedish steamer “ Vinga,” Dutch 
motor-ship “Iminingham,” Danish collier 
“ Scotia,” .ind Norwegian steamer 
“ Gimle.” Estonian “ Kassa ” torpedoed. 

December 11. Finns claim recapture 
of Suomussalmi. League of Nations 
urges Soviet Union to cease from 
hostilities within 24 hours. British 
steamer “ Willowpool ” mined. Greek 
steamer “ Garoufalia ” torpedoed. Four 
British stcamei’s — “ Ashlea,” “ Newton 
Beech,” “ Huntsman ” and “ Trevanion ” 
— overdue and considered lost. 

December 12. Soviet Government re- 
fuses League of Nations’ offer to mediate 
in Russo-Finnish couJlict. Russians gain 
ground lu Central Finland. Nazi attacks 
on Western Front repulsed. British ships 
“ King Egbert ” and “ Hanrick Head ” 
sunk. Swedish steamer “Toroe” mined. 

December 13. H.M. cruisers “ Achilles,” 
“ Aiav ” and “ Exeter ” attack German 
pocket battleship “ Admiral Graf Spec ” 
m South Atlantic. “ Exeter ” is damaged 
and falls out. “ Graf Spec ” takes refuge 
in Montevideo harbour. Coastal Commaud 
’planes damage two Dornier aircraft over 
North Se.a. R.A.F. fighters intercept 
raiders off East Coast of Scotland. U-boat 
sunk and Nazi cruiser torpedoed by 
British submarine (“Salmon”). Finns 
claim recapture of Salla and success 
north of Lake Ladoga. 

December 14. Soviet Union expelled 
from League of Nations. Air battle over 
Heligoland Bight ; five Messcrschmiits 
shot down. ; R.A.F. lose tlu’ce machines. 
H.M. trawler “ William Hallct ” mined. 
New Russian drive in Petsamo region, 

December 15. R.A,F, machines bomb 
enemy seaplane bases at Borkum, 
Norderney and Sytt. Finns withdraw 
from Salmijarvi in Arctic after destroying 
nickel mines. H.M. trawler “ James 
Ludford ” mined. British tanker “ Inver- 
lane ” reported mined. Belgian steamer 
“ Rosa ” and Norwegian steamer “Foeina” 
Sunk. German ships “ Ducsseldorf ” 
and “ Adolf Leonhardt ” scuttled. 

December 16. Successful Finnish 
counter-drive in Suomussalmi district 
and north of Lake Ladoga, Ono British 
and four neutral ships reported mined : 
British steamer “ Amble,” Norwegian 
steamers “ Ragni ” and ” H. C. Flood,” 
Swedish vessel ” Ui*sis,” Greek steamer 
“ Germaine.” German sTiip “ Teneriffe ” 
scuttled. 

December 17. " Graf Spee ” scuttled 

in River Plate, Enemy aircraft appear 
off British coast. R.A.F. carry out 
further raids over German seaplane 
bases. Finns stand fast in Karelian 
Isthmus and “ waist-line ” area. First 
contingent of Canadian forces land in 
Britain. British motor-ship “ Serenity ” 
and trawler “ New Choice ” sunk by 
bombs and guns from Nazi ’planes. 

December 18. Fierce air battle over 
Heligoland Bight. Twelve Messerschmitta 
shot down ; seven British bombers lost. 
H.M. submarine “ Ursula ” sinks German 
cruiser of Koln class. Now Soviet attacks 
in Isthmus and also on Arctic front. 


December 19. Further Russian ad- 
vance in north-east Finland. Helsinki 
and other coastal towns bombed. Germaii 
liner ” Columbus ” scuttled. British 
steamer “ City of Kobe ” .sunk. Three 
neutral ships reported sunk : Norwegian 
steamer ” Glitrejoll,” Danish steamers 
“ Jytte ” and “ Bogoc.” Captain Langs- 
dorff, of ” Graf Spee,” commits suicide. 

December 20. Heavy Russian attack 
in Karelian Isthmus repulsed. Paris 
announces two more U-boats sunk by 
French Fleet, ftwedi&h steamers “ Mars ” 
and “ Adolf Bratt ” sunk by mines. 

December 21. Helsinki and other 
open towns bombed. Finns counter- 
attack at Kemijarvi and drive Russians 
back 20 miles. Successes also claimed 
north of Lake Ladoga and in Isthmus. 
Italian ship ” Oomitas ” mined. 

December 22. Finns compel Russians 
to retreat in Petsamo and Salla districts 
and launch counter-attack in Karelian 
Isthmus. R.A.F. fighters engage enemy 
aircraft off Firth of Forth. Four Messer- 
schmitts attack three Hurricane fighters 
over Western Front ; two British and 
one German machine shot down. 

December 23. Russian troops retreat 
in Karelian Isthmus, in Petsamo region 
and in Salla sector. Admiralty an- 
nounces laying of mine barrage nearly 
full length of East Coast. 

December 24. Finnifsh storm battalions 
cross Russian frontier near Lieksa after 
routing Russians in Tolvajdrvi and 
Aglajdrvi districts. 

December 25. Finnish advance main- 
tained. Exten.sivo Soviet air raids over 
Helsinki, Viipuri, Tampere and Turku. 
British steamer “ Stanholme ” torpedoed. 

December 26. Finns maintain positions 
near Salla. Enemy attacks in Isthmus 
repulsed. First squadron of Royal 
Aiistralian Air Force lands in England. 
Three more neutral ships reported sunk : 
the Swedish “ Carl Henkel,” Norwegian 
“ Lappen,” and Spanish “ Perez,” 

December 27. On Salla front Finns 
press enemy back some 50 miles towards 
frontier. R.A.F. engage in series of 
fights over North Sea with German air 
and surface craft. 

December 28. Fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting on frozen Suvanto river near 
Mannerheim Line. Finns claim to have 
wiped out two companies. H.M. trawler 
“ Loch Doon ” reported lost. Danish 
steamer “ Hanne ” mined, 

December 29, Finnish “ Suicide 
Company ” of 250 picked ski troops 
reported to have damaged Lcningrad- 
Alurmansk railway at tlu*ee points. 
British steamer ” Moortoft ” reported 
sunk. British trawler “ Resercho ” mined. 

December 30. Finnish northern armies 
destroy Russian division of 15.000 men 
near Lake Kianta, in “ waist-line ” area, 
after week-long battle. Russians launch 
new attack against Mannerheim Line, 
French warship sinks U-boat. 

December 31. Eleven Finnish towns 
raided. Finns launch successful counter- 
attack in Salla sector. Continuous 
heavy fighting in Karelian Isthmus, 
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NAZI LINER LEFT TO HER FATE 


Abandoned by her crew, some of whom are in a lifeboat alongside, the Nazi luxury linsr * Columbus ' is seen above after 
having been set on fire by her crew in order to avoid capture by the British destroyer seen in the background. To 
make doubly sure of the destruction of the liner the crew had opened the seacocks before taking to their boats. 
Another photograph of the scuttled ‘ Columbus ’ is given in page 50S. 


Photo, Ktystoiu 
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FINNS EXAMINE USEFUL BOOTY 

AUer the Finnish success at Raatevaara, south-east of Suomussalmi, when the Russian 44th Division was completely 
routed, an enormous quantity of valuable material fell into Finnish hands. The photograph above, taken by flashlight 
in the Arctic night, shows Finns examining one of the sixteen quadruple anti-aircraft machine-guns of German 

manufacture, which they captured. 

Photo^ Press Topics 
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Cbnpter 50 

FINLAND’S SECOND MONTH OF WAR: RUSSIANS 
CHECKED AND TWO DIVISIONS ROUTED 

Russian Losses in Costly Frontal Attacks— Fierce Fighting inTaipale Sector — 

Russians Routed on the Suomussalmi Front — Soviet 44th Division Smashed — 

Disaster Overtakes the Russian 163rd Division — Arrival of Foreign Volun- 
teers — Mass Air Attacks on Finnish Cities 


M UP.DEEOL'ft air attacks on the 
civilian population of Finland, 
repeated unsuccessful Russian 
assaults bp land in several sectors of 
the 1,000-mile Finnish-Rus-'inn frontier, 
and the arrival of foreign aid in the 
form of volunteers and sujiplies for the 
sorely-pressed Finns, were the out- 
standing features of the second month 
of the war in the frozen North. 

As in the first month of hostilities, 
the Finnish Mannerheim Line remained 
the backbone of Finland's resistance. 
Notable Finnish successes were scored 
on two fronts farther north, but it was 
against the Mannerheim Line that the 
Russians directed their most intensive 
efforts, countered by equally obstinate 
resistance on the part of the Finns. In 
the early days of January it was 
estimated that 300,000 Red Army 
men, including the crack '' Proletarian 
Brigade,” were opposing 100,000 Finns 
on the Karelian Isthmus. 

Enraged by their continuous reverses 
in December, the Russians made an 
attempt to take the fortified Finnish 
positions by a frontal 
The January attack of great intensity 
Attacks on January 2. The story 
of the previous month 
repeated itself. The Finns, firing from 
behind trees, from pill bose.s and con- 
cealed batteries, played havoc with the 
enemy. Boulder.s rolled on to the frozen 
forest paths made natural tank barriers, 
against which the Russian mechanical 
monsters pushed in vain. When, 
appalled by their losses, the Russians 
developed night attacks, the Finns also 
developed counter-methods. They in- 
stalled batteries of powerful searchlights 
at convenient points. As the Russians 
advanced, very often over frozen lakes, 
the searchlights caught and dazzled 
them, and Finnish soldiers brought their 
automatic rifles to their hips and mowed 
them down. So it was that the lakes of 
the Karelian Isthmus were covered with 
the frozen bodies of Red Army men. 

On the night of January 6 mysterious 
explosions on the Eus.sian side of the 
lakes baffled the Finns. Patrols were 
sent out to investigate. They brought 
back the heartening news that the 
Russians were digging themselves in. 
Trenches were being blasted in the 


frozen ground .scarcely 500 yard.- from 
the Finnish positions in the centre of 
the Isthmus. To many observers it 
seemed that the Russians were going 
to wait until spring. The Finns christ- 
ened the Rn.ssian defences the '■ Molotov 
Line,” and Finnish infantrymen, some 
of whom had not had a re.st since the 
war began, looked forward to a period 
of quiet, in which they could reinforce 
their capacities for a .spring offensive. 

But this hope was shortlived. It 
speedily became apparent that the 
Russians were only reinforcing their 
centre in order to give them greater free- 
dom of movement on the vving.s. Tliey 
were tired of havin.g their attack.s at one 
point frustrated by Finnish counter- 
attacks at another, and hoped that the 
■■ Molotov Line ” would keep the Finns 
in the centre at a respectful distance. 

For a week there was unusual quiet 
on the Isthmus, while the Rtissians 
completed their defence works, the 
only diversion being the bombardment 
of Viipuri, headquarters of the Finnish 
Karelian Isthmus Command, by Rus- 
sian eight-inch, long-range naval guns. 

Then the storm broke. The Seventh 
Russian Army Corps launched fierce 
attacks against 
Tiiipale, the most 
easterly sector of 
the Mannerheim 
Line, and less in- 
ten.se attacks at 
other points. The 
Russians pene- 
trated into the 
woods around 
the mouth of the 
Ta ipa I e Riv-er. 

For days there 
was fierce hand- 
to-hand fighting, 
in which both 
Russians and 
Finns lost 
heavily. But the 
invaders were 
thrown back. 

A breathing 
spell for theFinns 
ensued, which the 
Russians used to 
bring up more 
artillery and am- 


munition. On January 22 the Taipale 
sector wa.s subjected to the fiercest hoin- 
bardment of the war. .Shells crashed 
into the Finnish forest positions at the 
rate of three and four a second. Trees 
were uprooted. Huge craters appreared 
ill the forest paths, and it seemed that 
no one could live in the inferno. 

Mlieii, however, the Eus.sians, advanc- 
ing behind tank.®, made another attempt 
to CTO'-s the river, the woods ag.iiii apirimg 
to life. Shells and dynamite blew huge 
holes in the ice in the 
path of the invaders. Taipale 

Finnish infantry, en- Offensive 
sconced in the fringes of 
the woods along the banks of the Taipale, 
caught the Russians in a devastating 
cross-fire. With great courage, how- 
ever, the Rod Army men came over in 
wave after wave. They again obtained 
a foothold in the woods on the northern 
bank of the riv'er. Again there was 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting, in which 
the Finn.s, using hand grenades, distin- 
guished themselves. But by January 23 
the attack on Taipale was suiashed. The 
left wing of the Mannerheim Line was 
intact, and the Russians had lost several 
thousand men and numerous tanks. 



-WAR FRONT ON THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS 

This map shows the Karelian Isthmus, where the Russians hurled 
vast masses of men. against the Finnish defences in an effort to reach 
the important port of Viipuri. The shaded area denotes the Manner- 
heim Line position as it was up to the end of January, 1940, before the 
Russians succeeded in breaking through the right fiank, 
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TWO FACTORS WHICH CHECKED THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 
On the left two Finnish soldiers are seen with one of the Finnish Army’s new automatic rifles 
This weapon, which fires 8o rounds a minute, can be used by one man, and the Finns found it 
very effective m checking the Russian onslaughts On the right are some of the Finnish tank 
obstacles in front of the Mannerheim Line : great granite boulders embedded in the earth. 

They caused the Russians great losses in tanks. 

Phoioa, Planet ^eivs ; A'^sociated Pres-i 


Such continued losses seemed to have 
a sobering effect on the Rod Army 
C'oimiiand. The defenders of the 
Isthmus enjoyed comparative peace for 
the rest of the mouth. 

It IS well to recall here that there are 
two branches of the Mannerheim Line. 
One branch, based on the water system 
of the Vuoksi River, traverses the 
Karelian Isthmus. The other branch 
extends from Taipale to Sortavala, thus 
covering the greater part of the western 
and northern banks of Lake Ladoga in 
Finnish territory. 

Two avenues were open to the 
Russians in their attempts to invade 
southern Finland by laud. The first 
was to penetrate the Mamierheim Line 
across the Isthmins, attempts which, 
owing largely to the 20-mile-deep series 
of Finnish fortifications, had been fruit- 
less. If, however, the Russians could 
skirt the northern and western banks of 
Lake Ladoga, they would be able to 
take the defenders of the Isthnnw in 
the rear, in which case retreat would be 
their only alternative to annihilation 
or .surrender. The Finns, as related in 
chapter 41, had not attempted to make a 


stand on their frontier with Russia 
where it meets the north-eastern bank 
of Lake Ladoga. On this front, the so- 
called Salmi front, the Finns had 
retired to jrrepared positions some 40 
miles inside their frontier at the 
Koiriiioja River. 

Late ill the month of January 1940, 
the Rus.sians pu.shed forward past Salmi 
to the township of Kitela, only 30 miles 
east of Sortavala, terminus of the 
Ladoga branch of the Mannerheim Line. 
The territory here is low-lying and 
affore.sted, with the additional advantage 
for the defenders that many of the 
islands along the coast are excellent 
natural strongholds. Especially was 
this true, of the island of Mantaiuaari, 
south of Kitela, which had been fortified 
by the Finns and had defied repeated 
efforts at capture. 

Russian operations along the northern 
bank of Lake Ladoga towards Sortavala 
were continuously hampered by the fire 
of Finnish guns on Mantsiuaari Island. 
Otherwise the Russian preparations for 
their push to the west were exceedingly 
thorough. They used their artillery 
unsparingly to prepare the infantry 
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advance. In one place near Kitela it 
is estimated that 15,000 shells fell in 
an area of one and a half square miles. 
The snow was so blackened by the 
explo.sive shells that the Finns had to 
discard the white coats which they 
had been using as camouflage. Many 
Finnish machine-gun posts were buried. 

The possession of Kitela was vital to 
the Russians in their effort to turn the 
Mannerheim Line, and no fewer than two 
divisions of the Red Army were stated 
to be employed in this operation. For 
two days, on January 28 and 29, the 
battle raged in the shell-torn forests. 
Meanwhile, the guns of Mantsinaari 
Island continued to bombard the 
Ru.ssian communications, although the 
gallant garri.son was now in the rear of 
the Russian invaders, and Finnish 
ski-soldiers worked their way round the 
northern flanks of the Russian divisions. 
Four tanks, 150 prisoners, and 50 
machine-guns fell to the Finns as a 
result of the fighting, which cost the 
Russians 800 dead in one day alone. 

At the end of two months’ fighting 
the Finnish High Command seemed 
satisfied with the position in this sector. 
Although no crushing defeat had been 
inflicted on the invader as at Suojarvi 
in December, the Russians were firmly 
held in inhospitable country with long 
supply lines to maintain. At no time 
had this key to the Ladoga branch of 
the Mannerheim Line been seriously 






WHERE REDS DROPPED BOMBS ON CHRISTMAS DAY 
Viipuri fViborg), the important port on the GuJf of Finland, was intensively bombed by Soviet aircraft during the 
Russo-Finnish war. In the upper photograph is a view of the city as it was in peacetime ; in the foreground is the 
great flour-mill of the S.O.K. Co-operative Society. Below is a photograph of the bombing of Viipuri on Christmas 
Day, 1939. The town was handed over to the Russians on the conclusion of peace in March, 1940. 

Photost L^N.A,; Associated Press 
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HERE A BATTLE WAS FOUGHT IN ARCTIC WEATHER 
Above, a Finnish soldier, in white snow camouflage uniform, is examining a Soviet aeroplane 
/orced down into a forest during the battle at SuomussalmL Below, the frozen ruins oi 
buddings In the town of Suomussalmi testify to the bitterness of the weather during the battle. 
Photos, Asi-ociated Press: irft/c Tl'or/rf 



tlireateuod, m spite of the immense 
Russian numerical superiority. 

From Sortavala as far a.s Suomu.ssalnu, 
lialf-way between Lake Ladoga and the 
Arctic Ocean, no important military 
operations ocourred iu January. The 
Riis.sians had not yet recovered from 
their earlier reverse at Siiojarvi, but 
there were some indications that the 
Lakes of Tolva and Agla, so tragic for 
the fate of the Red Army, would ag.ain 
feature in the history of hostilities. A 
Russian sortie in the neighborhood of 
the.se lakes at the end of January was 
not taken seriously by the Finns, who 
rightly assumed that it was a Errssian 
move to avert the pressure on their two 
divisions at Kitela, some 60 miles to 
the south-west. 

Leaving the Finnish ski patrols rvatoh- 
ing the Rirssian invaders on the two 
next sectors in the 
north — Lieksa and Battle of 
Kuhmo — we can turn Suomussalmi 
our attention to the 
third sector, the Suomussalmi front, 
where Finnish arms in January provided 
a welcome tonic for the civilian.s of 
Finland, suffering so heavily from the 
Red air terror. 

The Finnish operations took place 
near Raate, a village on the Russo- 
Finnish frontier, directly south-east of 
Suomussalmi, and resulted in their 
greate.st victory over the invaders since 
the war began. The Russian 44tli 
Division of between 15,000 and 18,000 
men vs’as smashed in the battle of Raato 
in the first week of January, 

Following as it did the great Finnish 
victory on the same front in December, 
the Finnish success at Raate put an end 
for some weeks at least to Russia’s 
attempts to out Finland’s “ waist " at 
its narrowest point. 

Historians may refer to the battle at 
Lake Kianta, on which Suomussalmi is 
situated, in December, and that at 
Raate in early January, as two .sejiarate 
victories. In reality, however, both 
victories were phases of the same action. 
The victory of Lake Kianta would have 
been incomplete without the later vic- 
tory in the battle of Raate, for the 
Russian threat to the “ waistline ” at 
Suomussalmi would have still remained, 
although it would have been less 
menacing. 

In their attempts to out Finland’s 
waistline — an operation which, had it 
succeeded, would have separated Fin- 
land’s northern and southern armies — 
the Russians made two separate thrusts 
in the direction of Snomnssalmi. Troops 
of the Russian 47th Army Corps were 
employed, with Uhtua,on the Leningrad- 
Mnimansk railway, aa base. Of these 
troops, the 163rd Soviet Division and a 
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ivuiiiu’iit of thr; I'ilrh Division U'fil flif 
road from Ulitii.i to tlie ¥ 111111,-11 frontier 
and then inarelied in a, northerly direc- 
tion in an effort to round the .sliore- 
of Lake Kianta and turn -ontli. They 
hoped thu- to approach Snomini-alnii 
from the north. The En-.^iian -Idth 
Di\-i-ion act out at the -ame time, but 
the olijeet of thi.=; division tvas to 
approach Suomussalnii from the .-outli, 
linking u|j u ith the IdSrd Diri.sion when 
Suoiiiu-— almi had fallen. 

The Finns, with only one division on 
the Sunnin.—alnii front with which to 
face two Ilu.=friau divi.-ion.s, had at all 
costs to prevent the.se division- uniting. 
Under Colonel Siila.svuo. therefore, they 
decided to split their forces. One 
section held np the Rn.ssiaii T-lth 
Division advancing from the south. 
The other Finnish troop.s, as was related 
in Cha|itcr T1 (page T50), fell on the 
IGord Division to the north at Lake 
Kianta after cutting its supply lines, 
and annihilated it. 

Kow the whole Finnish force could he 
combined to settle accounts with the 
41th Division. 

One of the mj-ateries of the new disa.stci 
which now befell the Eus.sians is, why 
the commander of the 44th Dhusion did 
not advance to the relief of the Rus.sian 
IhOrd Division when it was attacked 
a fortnight earlier. It has been suggested 
that jealousy e.^I'^ted between the com- 
mander.- of the Paissiati divisions, and 
ob.servers recalled that discord hetwecii 
Rus.sian commanders had led to the 
great Russian rout by Hiiulciibiirg at 
Taniienberg in the First Llrcat 'War. 

A more probable explanation is that 
the 44th Div-hsinn, liara.sst‘d by the 


MEN AND MATERIAL CAPTURED BY FINNS 
Finnish ski patrols played a great part in the victory at Suomussalmi, and above some of them 
are seen returning to tire lines with Russian prisoners. Below are tractors which formed part 
of the booty captured by the Finns. A dead Russian is seen lying amid scattered equipment. 

Ass'‘Cint>‘fl I'icss; Plriurl Xch - i 




e.xceedingly mobile and elu.sivc Finn.a, 
either over-e.stimnted the forces arrayed 
against ir, or else was unaware of the 
fate befalling it.s fellow 
Russians Move fighters a few miles to 
Too Late the north. Be that as 
it may. the coiniiKUider 
of the En.ssian 11th Division set hi.- 
troopia in motion from Raate in the 
direction of Suomussalmi wlien it was 
too late to avert disaster to the 
IGSrd Division. 

The Finnish tactics were .superb. 
Lake Kianta becomes very narrow at the 
point where the village of Suomu,s.salmi 
(Suoinu Straits) is situated, and then 
widens again to the south. A bridge 
connects the strait.s. After the destruc- 
tion of the 16.3rd Rus.sian Division the 
Finn.s permitted some men of the 
44th Division to cross this bridge. Then, 
when the 44th Div’ision had .split its 
forces, one-half to the west of the 
straits and the other half waiting to 
cros.s, Finnish patrols slipped silently up 
in the night to the bridge and blew it up. 
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SUOMUSSALMI SPELT SUCCESS FOR THE FINNS 
The twotold Russian drive lor Suomussalmi began late in December, 1939. Bewildered and out- 
manoeuvred by the masterly tactics of the greatly outnumbered Finns under Colonel Siilasvno 
(left), the two Soviet divisions engaged sustained crushing defeat. In this pictorial explanation of 
the operations, the main Hnej of the Russian advance are shown in black, and the Finnish 
encircling movements in white. 

Specially drawn /or Tm? Skcond Outsat \V ah by Felix Garden 
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The Russians who had crossed were able 
neither to advance nor retreat, and at 
the same time Finnish patrols in the 
forests began ambushing the Soviet 
soldiers on both sides of the Straits. 

Although the position of the Russians 
tvho had crossed the blown-up bridge 
was hopeless from the start, those who 
bad not crossed had still their com- 
munications with their bases. The 
Finns then carried through another 
masterly tactical move. For a large 
part of its length the road from the 


Russian frontier to Suoniiissalmi runs 
parallel to frozen lakes. The Finns 
built a road on the ice of the lakes, 
worked to the rear of the Russian 
troops, and established themselves 
athwart the Ru.ssian supply lines, holding 
up effeotunlly reinforcements which were 
being hurried from Uhtua. 

The greater part of the Russian 
Division was encamped in an area not 
greater than four miles by tw’o and a 
half miles. Tins of rations were dropped 
by Soviet airmen on the beleaguered 
troops, but the airmen could not cope 
with the immensity of their task. For 
a whole week the Finnish patrols 
haras.sed the Russians, darting in and 
machine-gunning them, then disappear- 
ing without having been seen. Numbed 
by the bitter Arctic weather and with 
their supplies exhausted, the Russians 
were in a desperate situation at the end 
of scvmn days. Then the Finns closed 
in. Disaster became complete. More 
than 1,000 prisoners were taken, and 
the enormous Finnish booty included 
102 guns, 43 tanks, 10 armoured oars, 
20 tractors, 278 motor vehicles and 
1,170 horses. 

These figures, however, give but a 
•small idea of the Russian losses. One 
four-mile stretch of road has been 
described as a vast junk heap, with 
hardly an inch of track free of dead 


horse.s, Russian killed, and abandoned 
vehicles. Mora than 7,000 dead were 
left on the road and in its immediate 
neighbourhood. .Another 10,000 Red 
soldiers were wandering aimlessly, lacing 
death by exhaustion or capture in the 
ice-bound woods. A 30-ton Russian tank, 
wreclced by fire from captured Russian 
anti-tank guns, stood amid blood- 
spattered machine-gun.s at one point on 
the road. Behind the tank were hundreds 
of Russian dead, who had sought to 
take shelter from the frontal fire of the 
Finns, but wmre mown down by flanking 
fire from the forest. 

The Finns paid tribute to the courage 
of their opponents. For seven hours 
from 9.30 p.m. on Friday, January 5, 
when the Finns launched their final 
attack, firing out of the darkness from 
behind tree.s on the Russian columns of 
men and horse.s, Russian gunners fired 
hack. They were composed of Ukrainian 
troops, some of the best of Russian 
fighters. Piles of empty shell oases 
beside the Russian guns testified to 
their desperate courage. Although 
many of them were half frozen, having 
slept on the open road night after night, 
they fought to the end. A Finnish colonel 
de.scribed them as excellent men, most 
of them well trained, particularly the 
machine - gunners and artillerymen. 
The difficulties of the Russians were 
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CURIOUS EQUIPMENT OF THE RED ARMY 
The equipment captured from the Russians during the Finnish war proved to be a 
curious mixture of modern and obsolete, and furnishes interesting sidelights on 
internal conditions in the U.S S.R. Our photographs show : top left, the pulkka, 
a strange, sledge^like vehicle of the Lapps, used by Soviet troops to draw supplies 
over the snow ; top right, old-fashioned machine-guns among weapons abandoned 
by Soviet troops ; below right, gaping boots of a Russian prisoner, ill-equipped for 


fighting in the snow ; left, an 
almost incredible vehicle in the 
shape of a Russian stagecoach, 
fitted with an improvised aerial, 
and used, apparently, as a 
wireless transmitter. 
Photos, Pltind Central 

Press 
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FORESTS THAT FAVOURED 
THE FINNS 

Here is part of the battlefield at Raatevaara, 
with disabled Russian tanks in the back- 
ground. The dense woods which abound 
in this district enabled swift-movmg Finnish 
patrols to ambush many Russian detachments. 

Fhoin, L.N A. 

simply biiL clearly explained by one 
of the prisoners taken. “ Our main 
trouble,” he said, wa.s that we could 
not see the Finn.9, who ke]it shifting 
their positions while we had no time to 
change ouro. Our column was packed 
tight on the road with little or no rear- 
guard mobility. Perhaps we could have 
done better if we had known how to 
fight in this country.” 

Hehsinki, suffering from continuous 
air raid.s, wms overjoyed at the news of 
thi,s third big Finni.sb .success in five 
w'eck.s of warfare. Bells were rung, 
flag.s were flown and complete strangers 
embraced in the streets in their excite- 
ment. The Finnish High Command, 
howe\mr, while not minimizing the 
importance of their victory, especially 
a.s it might affect their chances of 
rosi.stance on the Salla front north of 
Suomubsalmi, were careful not to over- 
r.ate it. The Eussians had inexhaustible 
supplies of men, and while the attempt 
to cut Finland in two .at Suomussalmi 
had failed temporarily, they envisaged 
a renewed attempt in the spring. 

Eussian le.ader.ship at the battles 
of Lake Kianta, Raate and Suojarvi 
had proved itself lacking in skill, but 
that at Salla, nearly half-vs-ay between 
Suomussalmi and the Arctic Ocean, 
showed tactics of a higher order. Here 
the Soviet offensive was directed at 
Kemijarvi, the railhead at the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It would have 
served the same purpose, if successful, 
u3U 


as that at Suomussalmi, being de.signed 
to out Finland in two across her ‘'wai.st.” 

At the end of the fiv.st month of 
hostilities, it will be recalled, the 
Ru.ssian.s claimed the capture of Salla, 
while the Finns admitted that on this 
front they were up against an enemy 
who seemed to know the tactics of 
forest fighting as Tfell as they did 
themselves. The Finns alleged that the 
Russians were em2doying Finnish Com- 
muni.st troops at Salla. Nevertheless, 
Finn patrols were active behind the 
Russian lines, and it was hoped, by 
cutting off the Russian supplies, to put 
these invaders into the same jilight as 
had befallen the Rns.sians farther south 
at Lake Kianta and Raate. 

In the first week of January, 300 
Russiaus were killecl in bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting on the Siilla front. Un- 
deterred by ambushes and the sniping 
of white-clad Finn ski piatrols, the 
Russians pushed on, and the alarming 
news came a few days afterwards that 
they had reached positions only twelve 
miles from Kemijfirvi, the railhead at 
the to23 of the Gulf of Bothnia. By this 
time, however, the defeat of the Ru.ssian 
4Ith Divi.5ion at Raate, to the south, 
had freed Finnish troops in that area. 
These were hurriedly transferred to 
Kemijarvi, to meet the new menace. 

A dcvsperate struggle ensued for three 
days, with frequent Russian attacks and 
Finnish counter-attacks. At the same 
time, large forces of Finnish patrols 
worked round the flanks of the Russian 
columns. Had the Rus.sians persi.sted in 
advancing, there is no doubt that they 
would have courted disaster. But the 
Ru.ssiau general in command of the two 
army corps ordered a swdft retreat. 


WHEN DAVID HELD GOLIATH AT BAY 
Above is a Russian grave in the Petsamo region, marked by a Soviet star made of coins nailed on 
a wooden box. Below is a Russian tank captured by Finns, its caterpillar track wrenched off. 
Many Soviet tanks were disabled by Finns on skis, who, rushing past at great speed, would stoop 
and hurl a grenade into the wheels and thus np off the track. 

Photos, Planet Neics; Press Topics 




The Finns, U'iiifZ the excellent 
riietalled road from Ki-nnj.irvi to the 
f‘.i~t. attacked the ri-treatina tmojjs 
rele!itle"ly. < 'old a- ere, it an enemy 
of the Eus^ian' the Finn^. Lajil.iiid 
did not e'Cape the cold iihnh 

.'Wept o\er Europe in the third week of 
J.rmiary. and near Salla the terupora- 
ture fell to 67 deirrce, below zero. 

.Swedish pilots helpied the Finns for 
the first time in thi.s sector, by 
tjoinbino the RiiS'iaii column'. 

Xeverthele'S, the withdr.cw.il -of the 
Ku"i,iii' with a haste that .imouuted 
almost to paine uu' ,i iireat disappoint- 
ment to the Finns. AVith ,a little del.iy 
on flic part of the invaders, the FiiiU' 
thought they would have .innihil.ated 
the column .and c.ipturecl its sujiplies. 

As events proved, apart from remov- 
ing the thre.it to Keimjarvi, the Finn 
success was not b.irren. Hundreds of 
Eu.S'ian “oldiers were frozen to death. 
At one point 80 bodies of Eed Army 
men lay sprawling, half-kueeliiiB; or 
propped against tree stumps in grotesc|uo 
positions — .all of them killed by Finn 
iiiaehine-guu bullets, fired from the 
opposite shore of a lake h.ilf a mile 
away. The sides of the road were dotted 
with boards, painted red, marking the 
last resting places of Soviet soldiers. 
One grave, more elaborate than the 
others, was iii'Ciihed to the memory of 
Communist soldier.s in their heroic 
light agiiiiist the White Fitiiis and had 
the Eed .St.ir marked by nail heads 
driven in the box. Polish coins wore 


INSTRUCTION THAT CAME TOO LATE 
In the photograph below Finnish officers, sitting beneath a captured portrait-banner of Stahn, 
are reading with amusement manuals on the art of ski-ine; found in transport wagons captured 
from the Russians. One of these books is shown above. Thousands of copies of this manual had 
never been unpacked, so that the unfortunate Russian troops had been unable to profit by them. 








SKIS OF THE 
DEFEATED 
These Finnish soldiers are 
examining skis captured 
from Russians defeated 
on the .Siiomussalmi front 
The soldiers of the Soviet 
proved to be inexpert 
on skis, and no match for 
the Finns in this method 
of locomotion. 

Phoioa, PiaiHl News, Fox 

found on some of 
the corpses, iudieatiug 
that EuRiiiiiu troops 
from Poland bad been 
emjiloycd, 

'Tlic Fiuiiish ad- 
vance from Kciiiijarvi freed territory 
which had been held by the Euiaians 
aluiast since the beginning of the war. 
The Eussiaiis had evidently intended at 
first to maintain their adv-ance. The 
whole thirty-mile stretch of territory 
from which they retreated was honey- 
combed with dug-outs and skelters, and 
many trees had been felled to piovide 
material for shelters imd horse-boxes. 
The fact, that the bark had been gnawed 
from trees by tlio Ilussian horses was 
taken to indicate a shortage of fodder, 
possibly a contributory cause of the 
swift retreat. 


The Russians finally came to a halt 
on January 2d and dug themselves in, 
still on Finnish territoiy. The effort to 
outliank and dislodge these troops was 
made all the harder owdng to the good 
roads and new railway constructed by 
the Eussuans fioiia Kandalaksha, on the 
MiiTmansk-Lemiigrad railway, to the 
Finnish frontier. Nor is there any 
doubt that the Red troops on the Salla 
front were picked men, skilled in forest 
fighting and led by a cautious general. 

Indeed, taking Russian tactics as a 
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Vv'hule. it .-efiiipd that the bssoii=i of 
tht'ir earlier diadsters were inakiiifi an 
impression. A tfuclenry to drop the 
use of ni,is'f‘d furmatiou.s was nnticealile 
from the Aretic Ocean down to the 
Ivareliaii Istliinns. Iii many places the 
PiU^'-ians reinforced their raw levies 
with shock troojir., drawn from the 
Ofipu brigades. Thus .stiffened, the 
Eus.siau.s, especially on the Karelian 
Isthmus, .showed greater inclination to 
support their tanks. 

Kussiau tanks did not, however, live 
up to the expectations engendered by 
Soviet propaganda abroad. The models 
used were chiefly out of date, the E.us- 


SWEDISH ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE FINNS 
Within the bounds of her neutrality Sweden rendered considerable aid to Finland. Dog- 
teams, such as serve with the Swedish Army, were lent to the Finns for transport of supplies, 
and the upper photograph shows a sledge-driver harnessing one of his dogs in Northern Finland. 
Above, Swedish volunteers serving in Finland are seen manning an anti-aircraft gun. 

Photos^ Associated Press ; Planet Area's 


sians manufacturing Christie, Vickers, 
Eenault and Ford models under licence. 
Especially disappointing were the giant 
33-ton tanks, several of which were 
captured by the Finns. This tank carried 
a three-inch, gun and two l|-inch guns 
in addition to machine-guns. 

Russian casualties on the battlefronts 
after two months of warfare were 
estimated at 160,000 against Finnish 
casualties of 10,000, of whom 2,600 
were killed and 2,000 severely wounded. 

Finnish patrol activities behind the 
Russian lines had their Red Army 
counterpart in the dropping of para- 
chutists at various points. These 
parachutists landed by night in remote 
parts of Finland, and at one time 
caused the Finnish High Command 
serious concern. In no case, however, 
did it seem that such patrols could 
radically affect the course of hostilities, 
and the Finnish High Command, by 
the institution of a control system which 
noted the passage of aircraft, and the 
placing of armed guards at vital railway 
bridges and junctions and key municipal 
plants, had the situation well in hand. 

The arrival of Swedish and Italian 
volunteers in Finland during February 
gave immense encouragement to the 
Finns, although their numbers would 
seem to have been less than optimistic 
forecasts. Swedish volunteers were 
mentioned as having been in action in 
the middle of February. Three Swedish 
volunteer airmen were killed a few days 
later, one being the son of Torsten 
Jung, the match magnate. Swedish 
pilots were certainly of great value to 
the Finns, and they brought down six 
Russian ’planes within a few days of 
going into action. 
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Uiif Swcfli'h [lilot refuniefl to s<ifcty 
after his I’olliileil over the 

lines. He laiideil in the ilainaited 
'plane in a fore.-t. aiiil trekked for three 
(lays nioiia a path un 'kis until he 
reaeheil the Finnish lines, his only 
■' conijj.i'S '' henm the stuiup of a 
Finnish tiaarette which lie found on 
the trail. 

Italian yiilnt.s also earned hiah prai.se 
from the Finns, and twenty rjf them 
took part in the air raid on Kron.starlt. 
the Russian naval base, mentioned 
in a later chapter of this narrative. 

ideiition bins been made of Stalin’s 
faithful emulation of Hitler’s Polish 
campaign in his endeavour to conquer 
Finland. Emulation 
Civilians was not confined to the 
Bombed land. In the air, the 
Russians instituted in 
February a campaign of terrorization of 
the civilian popmlace which, if it did 
not equal that of the Nazis in Poland, 
fell short only hecau.se of the in- 
efficiency of the Russian jiilnts. 

Throughout January hardly a clay 
passed without mass attacks from the 
air, Aabo, the Fimti.sli west coast 
port, and the town.s of Ekenao.s and 
Hiingd in South Finland wore perhap.s 
the worst sufferers. Aabo was bombed 
by thirty Russian 'planes on January 2. 
One wing of the historic castle was 
destroyed, many houses burned, aud a 
steamer sunk in the harbour. But the 
human casualties were only three 
killed ami several wounded, among the 
latter being a Nazi member of the 
German Legation in Helsinki who was 
visiting the town. Raids continued 
almost daily until Aabo’s worst experi- 
ence on January 16, when a direct hit 
on an air-raid shelter hilled fifty jieople. 

De.scribing Aabo, Ekenaes and Hangd, 
a corre.spondent tvrote : The.se three 
towns, once flourishing centres of 
Finnish culture, are now filled with 
blackened and twisted ruins from 
which a grey pall of smoke rose into the 
leaden sky. More than 500 Russian 
’planes have taken jiart in the raids, 
first dropping incendiary bombs, then 
high explosive bombs, and following 
this by sending belt after belt of 
machine-gun bullets into the fire- 
fighters. . . . "Words are pitifully 

inadecpiate to describe the plight of 
the Finnish civilian population.” 

This correspondent recalled the bitter 
words of a citizen of Aabo ; ” We are 
sick to death of sympathy — we have 
had enough and to spare. AVhat we 
need is fighting ’planes.” Ajiother 
citizen remarked sombrely : ‘‘ W’hy 

worry ? If this goes on we shall all be 
dead in another fortnight,” 

By January 22, 400 houses had been 


(In.stroyed in Aabo awl an rqii.il nimibcr 
at Haiittfi. The sfpiie.s were appalliiur. 
.and the misery of the inhabitant', 
rendered homclc.'S in one of the bitterest 
Arctic winter.s within livim; memory. 
mtPii'-e. Nor did the Eus-iian' 'pare the 
Red Cross. In the harbour of Aabo the 
'uperstructure of a large .stPamer, with 
the Red Cross painted prominently on 
her dde.s to show that she was a ho-qiital 
ship, reared above the water. 



il Finnish Leaflet Dropped over Russian 
l' Lines 

jl From 

T un Red chiefs .and the Politio.al CVim- 
niis.5ars are tlirowmc yon into tlie 
' arms of an icy de.ith. 

, tVe give you thi' adsice — this is how 
' you can save yourself. Destroy the Red 
i chiefs and the Political t'onimissar.s and 
] let ynnr.self be taken prisoner. That is 
\ihat thousands of your frirnils have 
;l done, and have thus escaped death. 


Back 

T he Finns pay generously loi the amis 
you bring them 

For a innhcT 100 louhlri 

, ,. rifle loO 

„ „ uutomatic rifle 400 „ 

„ „ marhine-gun l,.)O0 ,. 

„ lank I ( 1,000 

For an aeroplane in good condition \u“ 
pay to, 000 dollars, and, moreover, ne 
will p.ay the pass.age of tlie pilot who 
brings it to ns to any country he wishca. 

Down with war f Surrender and (iit 
short this war. Come in our camp anci 
we will treat you as friends. 


GOOD FINNISH PROPAGANDA 

This is a reproduction of one of the leaflets 
dropped by the Finns over the Russian 
lines. The translation is given in the 
column above. 


A favmirito trirk nf the Ru.s.‘,iim.': 
wu' the ■■ .Mlcnt ajiproacb.” wbcri'liy. 
with enuiiiP'! rut oiil. they glided to 
rolcnve tbeir deadly mi-aile.s over the 
unprepared piopnlace. Such au ap- 
proach was used by the Russia us fej 
lioml) a Fiimisli field hosjiital, which 
w.ts prominently marked with the Red 
Cro.'s. It received a direct hit from 
a high-explosive bomb. Of 30 patients 
in the hospital, 2.3 were killed. Four 
women niir.ses and two male iiur.se.s also 
lost their lives. 

■■ I arrived at the spot after a wild 
drive through the woods,” wrote a 
corre.spondent. “ The hospital was 
ablaze from top to bottom. The 
blackened and twisted corpses were 
being carried out of the building. The 
Ru.ssi.au flier returned again and again 
and fired machine-gun bullets at those 
who were trying to rescue the wounded 
from the burning building. 1 .=aw one 
of the, men on the npeniting table with a 
terrible wound ra the face. He had 
just been operated on when the bomb 
burst. Some of the patients saved 
thciibselves on crutches. Others, bleed- 
ing from new wounds, crawled out ou 
hands and knees,” 

The mo.st intense Eus.sian air attack 
began on January H, heralding five 
day.s of raids on places as fur apart as 
Viipuri in the east and Helsinki in the 
south-west, Between 350 and 400 
Russian ’planes took part in these raids. 
Viipuri alone was bombed by 22 ’planes. 
In one week 2,000 bombs on 42 localities 
far from the battle-fronts were dropped. 
Most of the bombs aimed at Helsinki 
fell into the sea. Isolated farmhouses 
and villages were not spared. 

Yet, in spite of these attacks, the loss 
of life among Finnish civihans was aur- 
pri, singly .small. In one 
week’s intensive bomb- Few 
ing only IS civilians Casualties 

were killed aud 93 
wounded. By the middle of January it 
was estimated that the Russians had 
dropped 4,000 bombs on the civilian 
po]iulatioii and killed 250 preople. 

Nor did the EussiiTU bombers have it 
all their own way. The arrival of 
foreign ’planes enabled the Hinua to 
strengthen their defences, A great 
many Russian bombers wore brought 
down ; some figures put the number, 
after six weeks of hostilities, at 170. 
Early in January the Finns w'ere stated 
to be using fast new bombers, attack- 
ing the port of Linamaliari, near 
Petsamo, which was captured by the 
Russians in the early stages of the war. 

On January 4 the Finn ’planes again 
took the offensive, and dropped 
3,000,000 pamphlets on Leningrad. 
These pamphlets gave the truth about 
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ROOF-TOP VIGIL IN HELSINKI 

Despite the relentless persistence of the Russian air campaign against Finnish towns and villages, 
civilian casualties were relatively small. Highly efficient A.R.P. under the direction of the Inspector- 
General of the Ministry of Defence, Gen. Sihvo (left), and well-organized evacuation were the 
mam reasons. Women played a vital part in this work, and above a V.S.S. (Air Raid Warden) is 
* aeroplane-spotting ’ from a tall building in Helsinki. 

PhotoSi Planet News 



Eussian “ victories ” and promised good 
treatment to prisoners. The raid caused 
consternation among the Russian High 
Command, and a state of mind ap- 
proaching panic rvas engendered in the 
adiiiiiiistrative circles of Leningrad, as 
the effects of incendiary and high 
explosive bombs on the city’s ov^er- 
crowded tenements might be politically 
as ^ ell as industrially di.sji.strous. 

Finnish ])ilots showed themselves 
excellent fighters, one pilot shooting 
down si.x Russian bombers soon after 
they had been sighted from the ground. 
Of *24 Soviet warplanes which bombed 
Finnish towns on January 25, only 
three returned. But the Russians seemed 
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to have inexhaustible supplies of bombers 
and pilots, although the latter were not 
too well trained. Finnish fire-fighters 
became so weary after weeks of bombing 
attacks that they were physically in- 
capable of checking the depredations of 
the bombers. 

More and more fighting ’planes from 
abroad seemed to he the crying need of 
the Finns — otherwise, as one authority 
expressed it, with the shortening of the 
Arctic nights and approach of spring, 
the Finns fighting in the front lines 
might have nothing to defend. State- 
ments by authoritative British spokes- 
men implied that substantial Briti.sh 
help was under way for Finland. 
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THE NEW NAZI RELIGION; A FANTASTIC 
APOTHEOSIS OF PAGANISM 

Initiation of the Fuehrer into ‘ hordic' Traditions — Rosenberg's Gospel of 
Nazi Salvation, in Hhich Christian Doctrine \ius Replaced hy Nordic Myths 
— Streichei\ Protagonist of 'Soul-Cleansing' — Persecution of Nieniollcr and 
other Christian Stalwarts — d Dread Portent 


A LTHniTin the pei'ecution of the 
C!in''tiaTi fliiiirhes i?i Germany 
ha-; aroU'Pf] widpspreai.l eoiuleni- 
iiation in Britain and other rountrics, it 
s-earr-eh’ apfiear- to tie roaliZ'^d in some 
quarters that this oppressive action n a^ 
part of a detiiiite moveineut which had 
for its ohject the restoration of the 
ancient ]jagaii faith of Germany to 
the status and. function.s of a national 
religion, so reconstituted as to tit in 
with modern Nazi views. This policy, 
though at first exjiressed only tenta- 
tively and with extraordinary caution 
and subtlety of ymrpose. had, during the 
past few years, been pursued with in- 
creasing zeal and characteri-tic ruth- 
lessuess by tho'e leaders who had more 
particularly identified themselves with 
the less material .side of Nazi doctrine. 

The soiirce.s from which thi.s fantastic 
endeavour has had its rise are by no 
means obscure. Its most proiniuent 
apostle was Herr Alfred 
Apostle of Rosenberg, a journalist 
Paganism and propagandist of 
Bnltic-Rus'.ian extrac- 
tion, w ho was ob-'t-sscd by the prevailing 
doctrine of " Nordic ” racial superiority. 
In munerous books and pamyihlets he 
expre.'Sed the intention of the Nazi 
caucus to restore the ancient Teutonic 
traditions of life and belief in all their 
harsh and primitive ruggediies.s, aa 
being essential to the welfare of the 
Cferiiian race, whom he conceived as 
enfeebled and discouraged by Christian 
thought and practice. 

When the Nazi political creed was as 
yet in its first stages of incubation, 
Rosenberg, an emigre from Bolshevi.st 
Russia, made his way to ilunich, where 
he formed a close friendship rvith Herr 
Hitler. It was indeed by this Baltic 
Gemiaiiophile that the Fuehrer was 
more expressly initiated into the ad- 
vanced principles of '■ Nordic ” tradi- 
tion. That Hitler was ripe for their 
reception was due chiefly to his pro- 
found personal admiration for the 
writings of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain and Paul de Legarde, and the rvorks 
of Richard Wagner, which in the form of 
music-drama.s cast a glamorou.s radiance 
over the crude hero-tales and legends of 
Teutonic antiquity. The intimacy grew 
apace, and wdien at last Nazism became 


a force to be leckoiied with, Hitler 
apfiuinted Ho'Cnberg Director of the 
Foreign Pre-^. Director of Philosophical 
Outlook for the Reich, aiirl editor-in- 
chief of tli.it chain ofoffiri.il newspaper-,, 
the most proiiiinciit among which is the 
'■ Yolldsclie Beohacliter.’’ 

IlTth the power and the pre-tige 
of a triiiinphaiit patty hehind him, 
Rosenberg almost at once began the 
dissemination of his go-pel of Nazi 
salvation. This was fir-t piilili-liiHl in a 
bulky and grandiloquent volume, ' The 
Wythus of the Twenticih Century,'’ 
which, hecau-e of the aiiti-CTiiistian 
ideal- it upheld, earned for it- author in 
Gerinan religious circles the unenviable 
title of '■ the German auti-Chri-t.’’ In 
the section of this amazing work which 
deals more particularly with religion, 
Herr Rosenberg revealed a grudging 
admiiation for what he called the more 
■■ authentic ’’ qualities of the Christian 
faith — that is, those aspects of it which 
have no connexion with purely " Semi- 
tic ” ideals. The Founder of f'hris- 



JBW-BAITER-IN-CHIEF 
When Hitler made the ‘ Jewish problem ’ 
a burning issue under the Nazi regime, he 
appointed Julius Streicher (above) to 
conduct, in the pages of the notorious 
'Stuerraer,* a campaign against the Jews 
marked by invective of a particularly 
revolting character. 

Photo, Keystom 
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tiaiiity, ho heheved, wa- of Arv.aii, not 
Jenidi, de-tent, and inculcated a 
■■ iiia-cuhiie " code uf ethic- and be- 
haviour agreeable to Germ. in and 
Nordic Wiivs of thought. On the othei 
hand, the " feminmc ” or traditional 
element in Christianity he conceived as 
a Later interpolation of Jrwi.-h origin, 
natbeous to and destructive of Nordir 
virility. Particularly were its doctrines 
of humility. gl•lltIenc,,s and universal 
love to he abhorred by all good Germans 
ns -lavish and effete. 

Piosenberg’s doetriue- were, indeed, a 
complete trau&valuation 
and denial of those Christianity 
moral and spiritual Contradicted 
truths cherished aud 
accepted by Christians of all denomina- 
tions. Civiliz.ation he regarded as 
entirely .a Germanic institution, and 
in the culture and traditions of other 
races could discern nothing but the 
rotteniie-s of a degenerate Semitic or 
Latin effeminacy. To the Germanic race 
alone all progrc.ss was to he referred, 
hut .such culture ius the rest of the world 
deemed it had acquired was spurious, 
a base and sordid depaiture from Nordic 
pnhghtemneiit. In particular he lamented 
the conversion of the early Germans to 
Christianity as a di.sastcr of the first 
magnitude. Still, in this, 11.9 earUest 
essay towards the salvation of a naughty 
world, lie had no intention of founding 
a new Gerinan religion. 

But when Nazism became the ruling 
power in Germany, Eoseubergproclaiinod 
the establishment of a Nazi National 
Church — iuvi.sible, perhaps, so far as its 
material fabric was concerned, but none 
the less iu actual o.xistence, “ spiritu- 
ally ” speaking. In annomicing this new 
departure he gave concrete expression 
to his more dei'elopod ideals, and that 
these had the authority of the Govern- 
ment behind them cannot be doubted 
in view of what followed. In the first 
place he held that it was not possible 
to distinguish between the idea of God 
and the racial soul of the Gorman people, 
After thus deifying the German race , he 
laid it down that such Christian doctrines 
as the idea of redemption were noxious 
to “ our noble German folk,” who 
were in no need of such acts of Divine 
clemency. The Old Testament lie 





RUSSO-BALTIC APOSTLE OF TEUTONISM 

Herr Alfred Rosenberg, seen above addressing a Nazi gathering at Munich, is the chief exponent 
of the doctrine of ' Nordic ’ racial supremacy. This apostle of Teutonism was born in Russia 
and served in the Russian Army during the First Great War. His ‘ Mythus of the 20th Century ' 
is a standard work of Nazi ideology. 
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denounced as Jewish in its origin and 
insisted that it be eliminated along with 
all historic and institutional Christian 
dogmas, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. Especially must the anti- 
Nazi ideals ineuloated in the Sermon on 
the Mount be suppressed, along with the 
degrading ” symbolism of the Cross. 
But this was by no means all. Chris- 
tian doctrine, he maintained, having 
been vitiated by Semitic 
Back to notions, was no longer 
Odin to be trusted and must be 
replaced by the matter 
and spirit of the ancient Nordic myths 
and sagas, which alone were capable of 
inspiring the German race with those 
ideals of manly courage and traditions 
of stark and heroic valour essential to a 
conquering folk — virtues which had been 
undermined and almost obliterated by 
the demoralizing influence of Christian- 
ity. The Fatherland must be saved by 
a spiriinal revolution of supreme in- 
tensity recaptured from the beliefs of 
the Teutonic past. 

But along with the Nordic myths and 
sagas, the legends of Thor and Odin, 
the Nibelung .story, the Icelandic tale.s 
and the Eddas of Scandinavia in all 
their rather savage and .sanguinary 
glory, the youth of Nazi Germany must 
accept as its “ sacred books ” the 
writings of the {wssiniistio Schopenhauer, 
of the mentally unbalanced Nietzsche, 
of Houston Chamberlain, Wagner, and 


Hitler. These must be its gospels, 
providing it with its natural and native 
sustenance. In order to give practical 
expression to this doctrine, Rosenberg 
pre.ssed into his service as the chief 
hierophant of his new Germanic dispen- 
sation the. notorious Julius Streicher, 
Jew-baiter and terrorist. 

The first rites of the new religion 
were celebrated at the Nordic Festival 
of the Summer Solstice in 1938, held on 
the slopes of the Hesselbcrg, a mountain 
declared sacred to all Germans by 
Herr Hitler, where great fires were 
lighted and a species of ritual was gone 
through. Addressing a vast concourse 
of onlookers, Streicher declared that to 
cast one’s sins into the holy fire before 
which they stood was to cleanse the soul. 
The German people, he said, were their 
own priests and had no need of the 
ministry of “ black-coated men." Ger- 
mans would ascend the holy hiU when- 
ever they felt the need for worship. 
Let them be “ beautiful, godlike and 
natural.” 

This Germauic creed, still in the 
melting-pot so far as its more precise 
tenets -were concerned, had yet made its 
appeal to thousands among the ignorant 
or romantically inclined, bemused or 
obfuscated by the glamorous and 
successfullv victorious record of Nazi 
achievement. But to the more stable 
elements in Germany it appeared as a 
portent dread and threatening. It was 
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perhaps its approach to what might be 
called the “ deification ” of Herr Hitler 
which appalled and discouraged the 
more thoughtful and sober among the 
educated classes of Germany. This 
apotheofsis of the Fuehrer was 
publicly announced by no less a per- 
sonage than Dr. Robert Ley, one of 
the chief Ministers of State, who, in 
a general communication to the Hitler 
Youth, gave it utterance in words 
that can scarcely he described as 
equivocal. ” We believe in Adolf Hitler 
alone in this world. . . . We believe 
that the Lord God has sent us Adolf 
Hitler so that Germany should he 
established for all eternity.” If these 
words do uot reveal a belief in the 
Messianic character and mission of the 
Fuehrer it would be difficult to suggest 
what they do disclose. 

The reaction of this authoritatively 
imspired movement upon the Christian 
Churches in Germany was naturally 
of the most disastrous 
kind, and it was opposed ‘ German 
by them with all the Christians ’ 
vigour at their command 
in the peculiarly helpless circumstances 
in which for the time they found them- 
selves. The presence of a considerable 
number of Nazi supporters in the 
Lutheran Church naturally had the 
efiect of weakening the protest of 
that body. These banded themselves 
into what was known as “the German 
Christians,” who gave unqualified sup- 
port to Herr Hitler. But they were 
not a numerous party, although 
Government intervention had given 
them almost complete control of the 
whole organization. 



PBRSECUTED LEADERS OF THE CHURCH 

Above are Cardinal Faulhaber (left) and Cardinal Innitzer (right), two Austrian Catholic prelates 
who were persecuted by the Nazis after the enforced Anschluss. These outrages were severely 
censured by Pope Pms XI m an encyclical in 1937* 
rhoi03, iricfe ^Yorl(l 


111 1931 the Synoil of the 

Liitht'rau Churrli f'oiiragt‘ou4y di'clawd 
rh.it it tVii' foundfd iipim tlif orthodoi 
Chri'tian revel.ition ,iud that tlii-i wa^ 
in no ^eIl^e affiT'ted liv the of the 

Nazi Revolution. The (lovernmeiit at 
once intervened and a loim term of di-- 
c'u."ion ill joint committee followed 
The ch.inipioii of Lutheran orthodoxy. 
Dr. Nieniuller, vtoutly 
Niemoller challenged such --ug- 
.\rrested sc'ted innovations as 
the Me".iaiiic claims of 
Herr Hitler, the anti-Semitic legislation 
of the Government and its support of 
the new pagan doctrines. Hut the 
Gestapo put au end to the discu-Nvions ; 
Dr. Nfeindller was .sent to a concen- 
tration camp on a charge of " contu- 
macious beh.aviour,‘’ and the remaiiiing 
pastors of his way of thinking were 
.subjected to a life of continual 
persecution by the .secret police. Those 
who still went about their duties were 
so constantly interfered with and 
subjected to so many insults and 
annoyances by the Department of State 
for Church Affairs, which completely 
dominated Church finance and the 
payment of stipeud.s, that at length, 
worn down by the unequal struggle, 
those of the bishops and leaders of the 
denomination not already in prison or 
under surveillance by the Gestapo 
accepted the exclusive government of 



HE SUFFERED FOR HIS FAITH 

Martin Niemoller, once a U-boat com- 
mander and later leader of the German 
Protestant Confessional Church, was im- 
prisoned for his determined efforts to defend 
the Lutheran faith, after a secret “ trial ” in 
March, 1938. 
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the Church by the German Christianx,” 
who forbade them to »peak in pubbe 
and closed down their training college-s. 
Later an Emergency Comaiittce under 
the chairmanship of Dr. AVenier, a 
prominent Nazi, was convened for the 
control of what may be described as 
the wreck of a great national faith — 
that faith which, with »ueh transcen- 
dent courage and sacrifice, was first 
witne.^sed to by one of the greatest of 
Germans, Martin Luther. 

The Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany fared but little better. No 
sooner had Herr Hitler come to power 
than he signed a concordat with the 
Vatican, the terms of which were sur- 
pri.<ingly generous. But, like most of 
his pacts, it seemed to have been in.ide 
only to be broken, for some months 
later the same kind of vexatious news- 
paper campaign which was usually 
directed against Pole.^, Czechs and Jews 
was brought to beat upon the affairs 
of the Church of Rome. False and 
grievous charges of the prevalence of 
immorality in religious houses were 
trumped up aud reported in the Press 
with such venomous and slanderous 
insistence as to cause the deepest pain 
to Catholics, casting obloquy upon the 
entire Roman community in Germany. 
The education of Catholic children 
was transferred from Church to State 
by means of overt threats and menaces 
to parents, while in Austria not only 
were Catholic priests and prelates, 
Cardinals Imhtzer and Faulhaber 
among them, openly persecuted and 
threatened with violence, but later a 
levy was made upon Austrian Catholic 
Chui'ch funds, plate and treasures of 
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art and other objects being demanded 
by the Government for the prosecution 
of the war. 

The outrage.? upon the body and .spirit 
of the Roman faith in the German 
lands and the blasphemous claim.? of the 
Hitler cult were the 

subject of a severe Boman Church 

cen^llre by the Pope Attacked 

(Pius XI), who, in liis 
encyclical for 1937, denounced the 
*• organized bondage in religious 
m.atterB ” which characterized the Nazi 
regime, its disloyalty to the spirit of 
the Founder of the Christian faith, 
and its substitution of “ ancient pre- 
Christian German concepts” for the 
worship of the One God. By the 

beginning of 1939 the Nazi Government 
had secretly decreed the downfall of 
the Roman Church in Germany, a 
blow which was averted only by tbe 
personal effort.s of Pope Pius XII (for- 
merly Cardinal Pacelli), who dispatched 
an emergency summons to the German 
bishops to assemble with nil haate at 
Rome, where the strongest measures 
were taken to urge the Italian 
and other Government.? to intervene. 

That the Nazi Party should seek to 
re-establish tbe traditions and worship 
of a faith of the lower cultns, whose 
deities and heroes were symbolic of the 
most primitive cunning and brutal 
violence, was sufficiently expressive of 
the spirit of grotesque and adolescent 
fantasy which undoubtedly inspired 
its leadership, and -which indeed 
provided the most striking proof of 
that capacity for self-deceptioii which 
was the most salient feature of Nazi 
mentality as di.splayed at that time. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE 
WAR: RAISING MAXIMUM FOOD CROPS 

Formation of War Agricultural Executive Committee — Putting Grassland 
under the Plough — Changes Brought about by IVar — Maintaining the Labour 
Supply— The Women's Land Army-Specialized Farms— Rationing of 
Animal Foodstuffs — Problem of Rabbits and Pests 


T here were times in the Great War 
of 1914-18 when the home front 
was badly shaken — how badly 
we know now from the official Elue 
Books and the spate of reminiscences 
from the pens of those directly ro- 
sjronsiblo for the organization of the 
vast struggle. To prevent, if possible, 
a repetition of such experiences, the 
Government took certain steps as soon 
as the war clouds began to gather. 
Their task was to .see that the country 
was so organized that the maximum 
amount of food could be produced. 
Ever before their eyes was the memory 
of those dark days of April, 1917, when 
shipping losses pet month reached the 
appalling peak figure of 850,000 tons. 
Britain’s available food .supplies had 
then sunk to a dangerous margin. This 
was not to be allowed to happen again. 

The first step taken, more than a 
year before the outbreak of hostilities, 
was for the Ministry of Agriculture to 
nominate privately a man with agri- 
cultural experience in each county. 
The duty of these men was to get 
together quietly a skeleton organization 
which couldbe developed into a first-class, 
active machine as soon as the emergency 
arose. In this very important task of 
selection all political partisanship was 
thrown aside. To get the best and most 
experienced man was all that mattered. 
Lord Addi.son, for example, thongh he 
had been Minister of Agriculture in the 
Labour Government of 1929-31, was 
asked by his Conservative succe.ssor in 
office to take over this duty of selection 
in the county of Buckinghamshire. All 
this important work was done volun- 
tarily. At the outbreak 
War of war the skeleton 
Organization organization took on 
flesh and became alive. 
Smoothly, efficiently and without any 
fuss the machine already prepared 
began to operate. 

Deep rooted in the heart of the British 
people is a dislike of bureaucratic con- 
trol, and of all classes the British farmer 
yields to none in his hatred of “ the 
minions of Whitehall,'’ To avoid 
arousing this prejudice and so hamper- 
ing the work upon which they were 
engaged, care was taken to select an 


administrative personnel with whom 
the farmers were familiar. The agri- 
cultural officials so enlisted were local 
farmers and neighbour.s. 

The organization was very simple. 
The nominee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture formed a AVar Agricultural 
Executive Committee, consisting mostly 
of experienced farmers. This com- 
mittee was broken up into a number of 
sub-committees to deal with such ob- 
vious problems as the amount of grass- 
land to be put under the plough, and 
the supply of labour and maebiuery. 
As all such committees run the risk of 
becoming remote from realities, an 
effective system of keeping in touch 
with the farmers was further devised. 
The county was divided up into areas 
corresponding to the various rural 
district councils. Over these areas 
presided a district committee, selected 
by the executive committee. The 
district committees were composed of 



AN APPEAL SOON ANSWERED 

To release shipping normally occupied in 
carrying imported food produce, Britain 
set to work to * grow more food.’ Allot- 
ments were formed in parks and open spaces 
all over the country, and the Spring of 1940 
saw an army of civiliatis busily ' digging 
for victory,* 


farmers doing their work voluntarily. 
The last link in the chain of communica- 
tion consisted of the parish correspon- 
dents — also for the most part farmers. 

The task with which the various 
county committees were entrusted was 
in the first place to put 1,500,000 acres 
of grassland under the 
plough. That was the Ploughing 
amount of land which. Subsidy 
accordingtotheMinistry 
experts, had gone out of production. 
To bring it back into production a 
quota was given to each county, the sum 
of those quotas amounting in all to 
1,500,000 acres. 

The working of the plan was sim- 
plicity itself. First the farmer had to 
be encouraged of bis own free will to 
put bis grassland under the plough. 
For this purpose, in the months before 
the war, the Ministry of Agriculture 
announced a subsidy of £2 for each 
acre of old gras.sland broken up. This 
was, in efiect, an attempt to sweeten 
the pill that had to he swallowed. Since 
1919 practically half the arable land 
bad been turned into grazing land, 
British farmers in some counties were 
rapidly becoming cow-keepers and 
nothing else. Moreover, they were 
keeping their cows on imported feeding 
stnfis, which might not be available 
in time of war. "rhey had, therefore, to 
be given a mild incentive to do some- 
thing which appeared opposed to their 
hmsiness interests. 

With the outbreak of hostibties each 
comity district committee began a 
survey of the land in its area which 
could be put under the plough. The 
parish correspondents visited all the 
farmers in their parishes, "with whom, 
of course, they were on neighbourly 
terms, and discussed how much land 
they could bring into cultivation. They 
then forwarded the re.sults of their 
investigations to the district committee, 
who, having collected all the required 
data for their area, reported to their 
War Agricultural Executive. 

In the first months of the war every- 
thing went smoothly, and the War 
Agricultural Executive Committee had 
no occasion to use their compulsory 
powers, which were kept in reserve for 
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MISSILES OF DEATH AMID THE SNOWS 
The Russians were harassed with numerous counter-attacks by the Finnish troops, who made up for their numerical 
inferiority by greater mobility and enterprise; and the photograph above shows Finnish soldiers hurling hand 
grenades in an attack on Russian outposts in the Saha sector. 
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-GRIM DEBRIS OF THE BATTLEFIELD 
great (juantites o( snail amsand ammunition The photograph above, though showing but a 
flidl '‘laitel Ae h ^''7 P®'* battlefield, hears wtness to the ferocity of the straggle which took place there 
Wrecked and abandoned Sovet vehicles are scattered about m profusion, surwundeii liy the 
corpses of theit defender hut the scene of carnage is mercifully veiled by a mantle of snow 


Mlt Division, wis ovtt, tiioimOBs niinitm ol pamtrs and i tolosal amount ol m 
mateial rarnitj in thv poassion o( tbv Finns tht spoils induJad abonta htndred litidsiins, 

sod ntarljttra hondred motor-oars and amoo!edcaB,a!mnasmnn!»!solStldkilchens, and 







STALIN SENT THEM TO THIS 

The Russian casualties after the Soviet Army’s repeated attempts to break through the Finnish defences were enormous, and in the intense cold 
which prevailed during the winter months most of the wounded soon succumbed Here are Russian casualties in the Petsamo region awaiting 
burial , the man on the left is frozen stiff in the attitude in which he met his death 
Pfwto, PlaT/et News 



recalntrant farmti^, if and when nece^ 
In nianv coiintie- half the wiirh 
to be done w as done % olnntarih , and 
the lor il farmer' ploughed up a portion 
of their in i"l rnd By December all 
the V orh '0 embiihed upon \oluiitaril} 
hid bem completed Then the eyeru 
ti\e committee i".ued a Plouahniij-Up 
Order ' This procedure — the riouL'liinii 
Up Order wiii ouU i"ued after the 
£'ra"Iaud hid been broken up — hid a 
lecal object It oerrrode the terms of 
a farmer a tenancy ajjreement, exempt 
mg him from the necc'bitv 'fated in 
lus agreement of obtaining the land 
owner ' coU'cnt to the plonghing up of 
gra"lind krmed with thi' order, he 
wi' iiudei no neccb'ity of paying aiix’ 
comptii'ation to the landlord, or of 
buxmg =eed to put back to grU'S the 
land which had been broken up 

Profiting by tbe experience of the 
war of 1914r-18 the county executive 
comimtteeb ayoidcd the mi'takeb that 
were then made Between 1911 and 191S 
farmei' were asked to concentrate on 
the production of wheat In the present 
war tbe mam object of tbe agricultural 
efiort had been to produce ammal 
feeding stuffs The Government have 
stressed this point for the obx lous reason 
that tbe more food produced for stock, 
the more ammals there will be for human 
consumption In effect, the ta~k 
attempted involved nothing short of a 
revolution — ^the giving of a new direc 
tion to the interests of farmers, diverting 
them from becoming merely cow-keepers, 
into which state they were rapidly 
sinking For this purpose the crops 
approx ed by the county excentne com 
mittees were winter wheat, oats barley 
— on light land rye — ^potatoes, peas, 
beaus and roots In order that the 
scheme mav operate fairly a faimer yylio 
ploughs lip poor land and allows it to 
lie fallow, so that it mav i again its 
fertility, is not necessarily debarred 
from the subsidy of £2 an acre 

That this scheme x\as not a purely 
bureaucratic one, divorced from the 
real interests of the farmers, x\as proved 
by experience The best brains m agri- 
culture had long maintained that grass 
farming — ^what mav be called the pro- 
duction of milk instead of crops — yxas 
not the best farming 
Arable According to such an 

Extended authority as Sir George 

Stapleton, only a small 
part of the land should be permanent 
gra=s, and all other grassland should be 
;^ougbed every eight years 

The extent of the change brought 
about by the war varied, of course, in 
different comities In Suffolk, for 
example, theie was veiy little grassland 
to break up In the Home Counties the 


situation was \erv difftrent In Buck 
inirhamshire only one in ex i rv fixe 
fields xv.is arable in 195^ and IC.rujl) 
acres bad to be put under the ploiiuli 
Indeed, a complete oliaiise had to be 
eiiected — from dairy faiming to mixed 
faTinins In such coiintiP' the ext.eutixe 
committees were faced immediatelx'witli 
the problem of michiueiv In one ire.i 
there w ere fift v f irm-, with au ax erage of 
130 acres, gixen over so emirtlv to the 
production of milk th it only one single- 
furroxx hoi-e [doiurli could be found 
among them lo nieit this deficieiicv 
the committee had to obtain ploughs, 
and then to harnesb to them some 
motile power 



MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE 

Major Sir Reginald Dorman - Smith, a 
former President of the Farmers' Union, 
was Minister for Agriculture when the war 
broke out 

Photo, Central Press 

A simple system was adopted The 
farmer having no suitable, appliance? 
was advised first to borrow from his 
neighbours If these were not able to 
supply him, he could nest seek the help 
of a ploughing contractor In the last 
resource the executive committee placed 
at his disposal some of the thirty tractors 
supphed by the Mmistiy of Agriculture 
to each county These tractors were 
under the control of a machinery officer 
and were distributed in groups of five 
under the care of a foreman responsible 
for then maintenance The farmer was 
charged from £1 to 25s. per acre for the 
use of these tractors in breaking up 
grassland 

Another difficult problem that had 
to be tackled was the supply of labour 
In those counties where mixed farming 
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had bel li giadiiilly dw indliiiEC axvav 
and more and more hud had been left 
under uri", the skilled agricultural 
labourer wa- becomiug as rare as the 
Great Auk At harvest time and hav- 
makiiiu farmer' n lied upioii the local 
Emploxnieiit Exchanges to 'uipply tlipm 
with tbe practically unskilled labour 
tbn required The new condition of 
thing' created liy the war obxioudv 
made this method impracticable To 
tend crops — to line and single roots — 
requires skilled nicir TUhere xx ere the 
farmers to find them ^ 

The comity exenutixe committees in 
all cases adopted the same method A 
labour officer xvs' appointed in each 
county to CO ordinate the supply of 
labour A.s part of his 
duty it fell to him to Labour 

keep in toiirh with all Supply 

the Labour Exchanges 
aud to anticipate the needs of fanners 
well beforehand WTitii the local ex- 
changes could not supply the skilled 
men required, arrangements had to 
be made to fetch the labourers from 
other areas and to find accommodation 
for them near their work But as it was 
impossible to obtain all tbe skilled 
labour required by this means, the 
executive committees resorted to a new 
source This was the Women’s Land 
Army, enlisted and controlled by the 
Ministry of Agriculture 
In response to the national appeal 
thousands of women flocked to enlist 
They were drawn from all classes — 
domestic servants, the daughters of 
jnofessioiial men, society girls In the 
war of 1914-13 a similar organization 
did magnificent work, but there was 
then a great waste of human material, 
which this time the Government was 
determined to avoid To begin with, 
would-be recruits were carefully selected 
and those obviously unlikely to be of any 
use were refused The recruit was then 
placed on a farm for a month’s training, 
dining which time she received ten 
shillings a week, in addition to her 
board and lodging The Women’s Land 
Army meanwhile kept in touch with 
the farmer with whom the reormt had 
been placed, leceixung regular reports 
of her progress If those reports were 
not favourable, she was discharged at 
the end of the month If they were 
favourable — ^that is to say, if she was 
likely to become an efficient landworkei 
— sbe was found employment, receiving 
the standard agricultural pay. 

Considerable organization was needed 
to supervise those thousands of young 
women who were helping to raise the 
nation’s food One of the most acute 
problems to be faced xras that of 
housing Obviously accommodation 









adapted to male aijricuJtural ivorkeis — 
assuming such to he available — Tvas not 
suitable for the members of the Women's 
Land Armv. In some counties this 
difficulty was .solved by taking over 
empty houses and running them on 
hostel lines. By this means W.L.A.s 
were assured of certain amenities, of 
which they would otherwise be dejirived. 
The county committees relied mainly 
on the Women’s Land Army for the 
skilled work that had to be done in the 
spring, when male labour might not 
be available. 

It will explain the essential .simpKcity 
of this vast organization if the channel 
of communication between the farmer 
and the control ling 
Simplified authority — the Gounty 
Organization War Agricultural 
Executive Committee — 
be followed out. The farmer takes his 
difficultic-s to his parish corre.spondent, 
a man he has probably known all his 
life. The parish correspondent forwards 
this to the district committee, who, if 
circumstances permit, deal with it 
direct. If the question raised is com- 
plicated, involving a matter of county 
policy, the committee refer the problem 
to the cultivation aub-committee, who 
in the last resource appeal for a ruling 
to the executive committee. The 
farmer has no hesitation in making use 
of this channel, for he knows that 
everyone concerned is familiar with his 
difficultie.s, is capable of imderatanding 
them, and will treat them with 


sympathy and common sense. At the 
beginning of the war all the energic.s 
of the coimty committce.s were directed 
to the .solution of the first and most 
imjMrtant problem —that of producing 
food for animals, which in turn could 
become food for the pco[ile. Other 
cjuostion.s had also to he tackled, and 
among the chief of these wa.s the 
rationing of the foodstuffs produced. It 
was realized as a possibility, to meet 
which preparations .should be made, 
that there might lie .an unequal division 
of foodstuffs required for animals. One 
farmer might have more than he re- 
quired for his stock, and another too 
little. To ensure that no farmers should 
suffer — that all the stock raised should 
be fed properly, .so that the maximum 
amount of food should be raised in the 
country for the benefit of the nation — 
a rationing scheme wa.s drawn up. 

Attention wag also given to special- 
ized farms such as pig and poultry 
farms. For the mo.st part farms of this 
nature relied upon imported food, and 
ciroum.stances might arise when this 
would he difficidt to obtain. One of the 
duties of the executive committees was 
to advise farmers how they could 
employ locally grown substitutes, and to 
see that the supplies were forthcoming. 
In addition to all cereal crops the 


cuniiuittee.i enroiiratieil the production 
of mots and kale. In some counties 
ilairy fatiiif'r.s who had broken up their 
grassland were advised to grow one- 
third mangels, one-third .swede.s, and 
one-third marrow-stemmed kale, or 
thousand-headed kale. .Another prob- 
lem with which the e.xecutive committees 
had to deal was that of rabbits and pests. 
Tbi.s was met by organized scientific 
de-itruetion. 

In the early months of the war more 
than half the 1/)00,000 acres of grass- 
land required to be put back into 
production had been voluntarily broken 
up. A great deal of the remainder will 
be dealt with " by persuasion,” and it 
is only with the residue that the 
executive committees may be called 
upon to use their compulsory powers. 
These cases will probably he limited to 
the Home Counties and to the districts 
immediately adjoining big industrial 
centres. 

The speculative builder, who had 
bought land and was holding it against 
the time when he could run up houses 
at a profit, wa.s likely to find his building 
sites under the plough. This might 
apply as well to land that had already 
been scheduled for building. Nothing 
was to be allowed to stand in the way 
of the nation being properly fed. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH 

One of the first steps taken by the Ministry of Agriculture on the outbreak of war was to see that 
as much land as possible was put under cultivation. Below, tractors are ploughing a Perthshire 
field which has been grassland lor over twenty years. 

Photo, Planet Neu's 
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APPEALS TO THE CIVILIAN'S PATRIOTISM 


So different were the early months of the War from their counterpart in 1914, that the 
" man in the street " might be forgiven for not fully realizing the grim struggle in which 
the Allies were engaged. Spokesmen of the Government therefore addressed themselves 
from time to time" to the Home Front on the necessity for sacrifice and unselfishness. 

We give below eicccrpts from three such admonitions. 


-tin. W. .S. Monni«o\- .Mi-n’i^ter or Food, in .y Brovdc.vst. 
.T wu v.n.v n. 111 1(1 •. 

W t; are .-i-king our siil. ir=, .ir.il seamen (ind airmen to 
living food supplies to ii^. I .sijmetim« think ot the 
gre.at ('ontr.ist between niir Iive^ in this war — -tlio 
Ints wo uip k'.uhng in the Aielter of oiir homes, .iiifl the lives 
of our se.ii.uing men. Work as we will, we r.inuot make a 
contribution eqii.al to theirs. Wliat we must lie quite sure 
ahnnt is tli.it we do not ask thoin, for alt tlieip readiness and 
tine courage, to run unnecessary risks for us. 

Haring decided to take iess, there must be perfect fairness 
of distribution ; no timt-coinG-first-served or .inythiiig of 
th.-it kin<i. We must divide what wo have and share out 
equally — and that can only he done by r.itioning. . . 

This spirit of rationing represents the spirit in which onr .and 
all of us will wish to take the strain and face the testing of 
war . • We will not ask our menfolk at sea to bring 

ns more food than we need. Let them Ijring instead of tliat 
surplus more and more of all that will increase our protection 
and their strength. And, until we h.we won tho victory, we 
at home will share out what our men bring us as they share 
the dangers of their service. 

Mr. C'HAaiBBBhitN, tN .k Speech at the JlAjraroN IIoose. 
JANnAitr 0, 1040 : 

T>Ati.ALLEL with this development of our military forces 
we have the great system of civil defence which ha" 
been built up by w.i.y of preparation against aii raids. Day 
and night our fighting aircraft, our anti-aircraft guns, oui 
observer corps are mobiliv.ed and stand ready to detect and 
meet tho raiders. Then we have also the auxiliary llreiaen 
and police, air raid wardens, casualty services, and all that 
gnrat army of volunteers, most of them part-time unpaid 
workers, who foim an essential p.irt of our system of civil 
defence. Finally, wo have tho speedy measures which we 
have taken to (diminish risks — evacuation, the black-out, 
the restriction upon the hours of places of public entertain- 
ment, and all the complic.iti'd arrangements for casualties 
at first-aid posts and hospitals. 

These are vast preparalions and they have occasioned a 
good deal of hardship and inconvenience, loss of money and, 
I am sure, loss of life, too, in street accidents. Then, after 
all, four months have gone by .md the air r.iids li.ave not 
come. .Some people think it really is very disappointing, and 
it is perhaps not surprising that others should ask whether, 
after all, all these preparations were necessary and whether 
we have not gone a great deal too far in tlie direction of 
safety. 

I wish 1 could take that view, but all I am going to say 
now about it is this : Wliilst we have already reviewed all 
our different precautions and modified and amended them 
where we thought that we could do so without di-sregarding 
the important factor of safety, I do not consider that the risk 
of air raids is over or even that it has diminished. And so 
long as that is so I am certain that we should make a capital 
mistake if we were to reverse the policy that we have hitherto 
followed. . . 

We must not think because this war has not taken the form 
hitherto that it did in 1914 that we can carry on our lives 
as if we were still at peace. We have got to do without a lot 
of things that we shall miss very much. Although we are 
not yet actually fighting on land, we are making preparations 
to enable us to do go with the greatest effect whenever the 
right moment comes. 

For that purpose we are devoting more and more of our 
man-power to the production of armaments. That must 
mean that there is less and less of our man-power available 
to produce civilian goods. . . . 


Even supposing we h.sd .rmple supplies of labour wo should 
still have to curtail our imports of goods which are not necps- 
sai'y for the prosecution of the war in order to le.avo available 
onr resources of foreign evchange and of shipping to purcliu.se 
and to bring home in ships imports of those things which we 
cannot do without. 

It must be remembered that since our raw materials, like 
our foodstufifs, are only partly produced at home and have 
largely to he imported from oversea.s, when we are m.-iking 
munitions on the present scale we are adding enormously 
to the amount of imports which become nece,ssary to us and 
therefore to tho demands upon our shipping. . . . 

Exports Must Pay for Imports 
T MPOKTS has'p to be paid for, and they can only be paid for 
•*- 111 one of three ways, either in gold, or by the sale of foreign 

securities, or by the export of goods and services. Therefore 
since our supplies (if gold and foreign securities are limited — 
and, mind you, we must keep reserves of those things in case 
this may prove to be a long war — ^wc are driven back upon 
exports, and we have therefore got, in order to cope with this 
situation to incre.ase our exports as much as we can and at 
the same time to dimmish the imports of the things that we 
Can do without. . . . 

If you find that you cannot buy tho woollen goods that 
you have been accustomed to, remember that wool is wanted 
for Uie clothing of tho Army. If you are aisfced to lessen your 
consumption of bacon ami sug.rr, remember that you are 
making available space in ships which can be used for iron 
Ore or machine tools. If you are asked to put yoiu’ savings 
into Savings Certificates instead of spending them, remember 
that you arc giving help to the Chancellor in his Herculean 
task of finding tlie wherewithal for our unprecedented expen- 
(iituio on munitiona. 

In these times of war I cannot guarantee — no one can 
guarantee — that the sacrifices of all are going to be equal, 
but if each one makes the sacrifice as the call comes to him, 
his own conscience will be clear and our combined efforts 
will see us through. 

Lord Haufax, Fobeiqn Secret.ar,t, in a .Speech at 
Leeds, Janit.arx 20, 1910 r 

I T is vital that we should realize that the home front is not 
less important, even if it is for the time being less dan- 
gerous, than any other. The laud front against Germany in 
the West stretches from the Shetlands to .Switzerland. Every 
J'ard of that front must be hold with equal resolution and the 
holding of it is going to demand heavy sacrifices from us all, 
and service on the home front means sacrifice. 

It means willing .md cheerful compliance with wartime 
restrictions which, whether by the relea.se of shipping, or by 
the saving of financial strain, or in any other way, can help 
the generality of our war effort. It means cutting out all but 
absolutely necessary expenditure. It means lending to the 
fitate every jienny that we can. It means changes in industry 
to meet the great demands of war production, and it means 
for everybody hard and unremitting work. 

The_ campaign for war savings is a great national effort to 
bring in a great volume of savings to reinforce our national 
finances, and it is of the highest importance to the State that 
that campaign shouid achieve success. A steady and con- 
tinuous effort will he needed throughout the war. Let us give 
cheerfully, let us think always of sacrifice as something which 
gives strength and dignity to the cause in which it is made, 
and let us not forget that our cause will only mean victory 
if those who passionately believe in it are prepared to spend 
themselves in its behalf. 
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THE HOME FRONT: A SURVEY OF EVENTS AND 
PROBLEMS AT THE TURN OF THE YEAR 

Tenants' Problems — Rationing — Black-out Dangers — Modified Lighting in Streets 
and Trains — A.R.P. Costs — Educational Readjustments — Paying for the ITar— 

Review of Britain's Economic Position — Rigours of an Abnormal Winter 
{previous events on the Home Front are dealt with in Chapters 7 and 25) 


W ELL into the New Yeur (1910) the 
\\ di continued to make apparently 
very elovr progress in the eyes of 
the public, and the state of rather bored 
waiting, varied by controver.-ie^ over 
administration, was a continuation of 
the dtuation which had evolved at 
home by the end of October, 1939. 
The storm over certain additional pro- 
visions of the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act (described in Chapter 25) 
had ended in an agreement among all 
parties by the end of November ; but 
it was seen to have repercussions in 
America, producing a quite fabe im- 
pression — possibly Isolationist senti- 
ment was largely responsible for this — 
that Britain had been forced into 
■‘Totalitarian'’ methods of Uovern- 
ment. Actually the freedom of that 
public criticism which resulted in 
some coiu'essions by the Government 
should have corrected such a view, 
though the powers of Government 
Departments remained overwhelming. 

All aspect of wartime government 
that was of more popular concern 
soon revealed itself in certain cases 
where, under the Courts 
Humane Emergency Powers Act, 

Laws magistrates protected 

tenants from eviction 
for non-payment of rates or rent. The 
simplest ca.-'CS involved were those where 
the husband in a family had been called 
up for military service. Thus a deputy 
judge at a London County Court ob- 
served that if the court were satisfied that 
a tenant's inability to pay immediately 
had arisen from the war, the landlord 
was deprived of his right to di.straiii. 
This general principle was the one most 
commonly invoked, though the courts 
soon had to deal with more complicated 
issues. Among these latter were the 
pleas of hotel-keepers unable to meet 
liahilitie.? because of loss of business 
owing to evacuation and the black-out. 
Many business firms had removed 
away from vulnerable centres when the 
war began, but by December, 1939, they 
were planning to return so as to avoid 
the inconveniences of these changes of 
locality. 

Food rationing remained largely an 
abstract question up to the end of 
December. After January 8, IQIO, 


w-lieii the rationing of bacon (4 oz. a 
week), sugar (12 oz. a week) and 
butter (1 oz. a week) really got under 
way, there wa.s no ■-hort.ige : on the 
contrary, surplus .stocks sometiuies 
rc'.ulted, and in the middle of January 
certain kinds of bacon were permitted 
to be sold without surrender of coupon.s. 
At the end of the mouth the bacon 
ration was increased to 8 oz. Meat 
came under Government control on 
January 15. Local shortages, espcLially 
of beef, occurred towards the end of 
January, although rationing was delayed 
until March 11. Certain dislocations of 
the machinery of distribution in the 
trade had occurred while the Government 
was taking over supplies. 

A sense of wartime dangers was 
•stimulated hi the public chiefly by the 
black-out regulatioms, wliich continued 
into the New Year as the dominant 
iuterc.st. Since the likelihood of serious 
air raids on civilian centres seemed to 


he remote, criticism of the lighting 
rc-itricfion-i grewiii volimip and acerbity', 
while evacuee.s letiiriied to the big 
centres in increasing numbers. Casualties 
to pedestrian.s on the roads reached 
high figures, a fact which was stressed 
as part of the argument to persuade 
the Ministry of Home Becuritv to 
relax the lighting regulations, which 
were felt most .severely' in the d.ark 
autumn and winter davs. Statistics 
showed that up to the end of November, 
1939, there had been 2,975 deaths from 
road accidents in three months— over 
1,000 mote than those for the same 
period of 1938. And yet about half a 
million cars had been laid up by the 
middle of December, owing to the 
heavier taxes and the severe rationing 
of petrol to private users. 

The dimmed and depressing lighting 
of railway carriages, which made it 
impossible to read after dark, was 
another “ grouse ” which the British 



CHECKING FOOD RATION COUPONS 


After food rationing had coma into force on January 8, 1940, shop assistants found themselves 
confronted with the tedious job of counting thousands of tiny coupons. This necessarily took 
up an enormous amount of time, and representations -were made to the Ministry of Food in the 
hope of finding some more satisfactory method, such as the issuing of cards on which the counter- 
foils could be cancelled by stamp. 

Phuio, Fox 
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NEW REALM OF CIMMER 
:new London before the war, it wou) 


w 


A.N DARKNESS 

seem scarcely credible that the scene of 
us, the so-called ' Hub of the Empire,’ 
lights. The black-out which came into 
.e flower-sellers into a cavern of Stygian 
in Regent Street, did little to relieve. 



citizen still ventilated very freely. 
Continued criticism was eventually 
justified by the demomtration, on 
.some suburban lines, that almost normal 
lighting could be restored by blacking- 
out the carriage wdndows and arranging 
to switch down the controlled lights 
should a raid warning be received. 
To the great relief of numberless 
citizens going to their daily work this 
improved lighting on trains was applied 


support in December from shopkeepers, 
who feared the loss of Christmas 
shopping unles.s a safe meaii.s of illumin- 
ating shop windows were allowed. 

In answer to the clamour the Govern- 
ment firmly maintained the necessity 
of the A.R.P. regulations, but anuouuced 
that further experiments were being con- 
ducted to ascertain the possibilities of 
modifying the black-out. On Decem- 
ber 2 the Ministry of Home Becurity 
approved the use of a device for 
illuminating shop windows with directed 
light which would cast no reflection on 
the street. Lamps were placed inside a 
box-like container which could throw 
the light upwards or downwards and 
arvay from the window. Further test 
flights above Loudon were made by 
R.A.F. 'planes to observe the effects of 
the black-out, though most people 
realized quite well that the flashes from 
trolley-buses and electrified railways 
could alw’ays betray Loudon from some 
distance away in the air, while nothing 
could conceal the river Thames and its 
estuary. 


From a different angle Viscount 
Cecil, ill November, had emphasized 
the need for more thorough road safety 
measures by controlling motor vehicles 
more strictly. In December blame was 
being thrown also on the stupidly care- 
less pedestrian. While the demand for 
more .street lighting continued, the 
public was not deeply impressed by 
Sir .lolui Anderson’s assurance that 
there had been a substantial reduction 
of crime in the Metropolitan Police area 
since the introduction of the restrictions. 

The Clerk of Westminster City 
Council wrote to Sir John Anderson 
expressing the opinion that it would 
be practicable, on the lines of a test 
carried out in Liverpool, to devi.se a 
modified form of street-lighting. Al- 
though the new motor-car headlight 
mask, which met the Minister’s require- 
ments, was coming into general use in 
December and helping to improve the 
illumination on the roads, the an- 
nouncement that official tests were 
being conducted to find a suitable form 
of modified street-lighting was generally 
welcomed. At last the lamps, fitted 
with a special kind of shade to diffuse 
the light over the normal area, were 
tried out in Westminster, and called 
“ starlight ” lamps. They gave a dim 
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liL'lit (.-nil !• rlu‘ inteuhity ■was not 
allo'wed to lif jirpater than 'OOnio foot- 
candlps — about one four-hundredth to 
one fimr-thoiisaudth of that for noriuai 
liulitiiiul. but it wa' enough at least to 
make the ground visible to the be- 
nighted pedestrian, and to enable him 
to spe or guess uherr the kerb was. 
Before Christmas. 1939. Glasgow he- 
came one of the pioneers on a big scale 
in the u.se of this new lighting. 

An acute .shortage in the .supply of 
batterie.s for torches intensifii-d the 
dennand for the modified lighting. 
Although many liatteries were enming 
from America and Eelgiuiii — home 
maiiufiieturers being quite unable to 
meet the demand while also supplying 
the fierviep.s — it was well into the 
New Year before they became plentiful. 

The comparatively trivial character 
of .some of the chief matter.s of public 
concern at this time justly reflected 
the confidence of the civil population in 
home .security. On December 14, 1939. 
8ir John Anderson announced in the 
House of Commons that the new type 
of low-intensity street lighting would 
be allowed in all areas of the country 
except certain regions on the East and 
South-East coasts. But the useful 
'■ starlight" lamps were adopted only 
very slowly by various local councils. 

Not so prolonged a.s the hlack-out 
campaign but equally lively for a while, 
and marked by a good deal of irre- 
sponsible and incorrect ncwa})aper con- 
troversy, was the bur.st of criticism 
directed at the cost of A.R.P. .scrvice.5. 
Some combing out of excess [lersonnel 
had been instituted in the autumn, and 
here and there was reported to he going 
on still in December, But the Minister 
of Home Security did not encourage 
the criticism of A.R.P. costs, which wa,s 
often unreasonable, e.spGcially when 
the paid workers \vere reproached with 
having nothing to do. On November 30 
Sir John Anderson .stated in the House 
of Commons that the average weekly 
expenditure on the whole-time volun- 
teers enrolled in Air Raid Precautions 
and Emergency Fire Service in October 
was estimated at £775,000. A few days 
later he addressed a letter to local 
authorities, explaining the Goveru- 
nient’s decision that all part-time un- 
paid volunteers for A.R.P. .should be 
compensated for loss of earnings due 
to their duties, caused by an air raid. 
The maximum compensation was 10/- 
a working day for men and 7/- for 
women. At the beginning of December 
there were over 1,000,000 A.R.P. 
■workers on the books of the authorities 
as available in any emergency, and 
there were also 700,000 trained workers 
in industrial establishments. The total 



reduction of co^ti liad been negligible. 
On December 11 Sir John .Anderson 
stated that the paid ^\lioh--tiiiie volun- 
teers totalled 291.1 fiO in the A.R.P. 
organization and the .V.F.S., of whom 
■24rt,t)0() received £2 a week or more. 
The total monthly cost of A.R.P. per- 
sonnel ■w.ii about £3.750.001), almost 
the whole of which was borne by the 
Exchequer. 

The London County Council Emer- 
gency Committee in it.s capacity of 
Finaiiee Committee .submitted to the 
Council on December IS a special 
estimate for the cost of civil defetice 
from the beginning of the war up to 
March 31. 1910. This totalled £6.00i).000, 
of which only £3fK').000 would fall on 
the rates. The big total for the Metro- 


A.R.P. MARINES 

The A.R.P. Marines came into existence to 
succour the injured aboard ships attacked 
by Nazi aircraft. Some of them are seen 
above demonstrating the method of hauling 
a wounded seaman, laced in a ‘ ' sling, "from 
the hold of a vessel in distress. 

PhotOt Associate I Press 


MEN WHO SERVE ON THE 
HOME FRONT 

Britain’s Home Defence forces consisted 
largely of men of mature age ■with previous 
military experience. In the upper photo- 
graph some of them are seen on duty by a 
railway tunnel. Above, a member oi the 
Observer Corps is plotting the course of an 
unidentified aircraft. The report ■will be 
telephoned to the central control. 

Photos, SiiOri tO General ; Central Pre^ts 

polls was divided up under the follow- 
ing .significant heads : 


-Auxiliary Fire .Service . . . , £3,250,000 

Auxiliary Ainbularico Service £1,000,000 
He.scue, .Shoring and De- 

tnoliUnn £1,250,0 00 

Other items £.500,0 00 

The grim possibilities thus plainly 
envisaged by the authorities hardly 
a-ffected the general indifierence of the 
public. This was reflected in the same 
Committee’s report on evacuation. It 
stated that on November 28 there were 
120,741 schoolchildren who had been 
kept ill London, 71,878 who bad re- 
turned after being evacuated, and 
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APT SLOGANS OF THE 


ECONOMIC FRONT 
These inspiring slogans, placed on the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column, incited people 
to lend their savings for national defence. 
Photo. 


T0.ft48 y.lio U'ort- m London thougb 
not on anv school rolls. 

Raid? iiv Rerriian aircraft on the 
East Coa't occurred with increased 
fretjneney in the Xew Year, and possibly 
made more impres-ion on the mind of 
the public than the oificial warnings 
not to relax in vigilance-. The carrying 
of gas-inasks, which had greatly fallen 
off by December, .=eemcd once more 
fairly general, though far les.s common 
than it had been during the first mouth 
of the war. London people still .seemed 
apathetic, and not one in four carried 
any ma.sk. At the end of January some 

80.000 out of about 240,000 London 
schoolchildren evacuated had returned 
to the iletropiolis, with about 2,000 of 
their school teachers. Only 120 of the 
flOO elementary schools had yet been 
reopened, though plaii-s were being made 
to reopen more as soon as possible, to 
meet the educational needs of this 
returned population. The 120 schools 
opened could accommodate only about 

34.000 pupils by shifts, aiul home 
tutoring for another 100,000 children 
was being conducted by the busy 
teachers, who toured regional groups. 


Eeadju.stment of the educational posi- 
tion was hampered by the occupation of 
some schools as A.R.P. and A.F.S. posts, 
while others had not yet been supplied 
with the air-raid shelterijig required 
by the official regulations. 

Akso connected wnth the general 
reorganization of re.sources for civil 
defence was fhe opening of schools 
and colleges at new 
centres in safe areas. Education 
This involved much Dislocated 
hard work for teachers, 
and in some in, stance.? involved a 
rather serious hold-up of univer.sity 
studies for scholarships or degrees. 
Much of the temporary dislocation, how- 
ever, was being straightened out by the 
beginning of 1940. 

In Xor’embor a reorganization of the 
drastic emergency arrangements to deal 
with civilian casualties was aiinouuced 
by the Minister of Health. The amended 
plans allowed the return of many 
medical men to their own practices, the 
Ministry henceforth providing for the 
full-time employment of only a nucleus 
of medical staff, wdiile a big proportion 
of the specialist work rvas to be done 
hj paii-time officers who would receive 
a “ retainer ” of £500 a year and 
attend to private practice. In the 
staffing of first-aid posts local authori- 
ties were authorized to pay the medical 
officer in charge of each post in a 
vulnerable area a fee of £75 a year, 
with extra fees for sessions on duty. 
It was expected that the new arrange- 
ments also would make for more ho.spital 
accommodation for normal civilian sick- 
ness, which had been considerably 
curtailed by the original emergency 
orders reserving accommodation for 
air-raid casualties. It vras curious, 
however, that there had been no over- 
crowding of hospitals on this account, 
as the amount of sickness (or at least 
the number of patients coming to 
hospital) had been much smaller than 
in peacetime. 

Following up his September announce- 
ment of the War Budget, Sir John 
Simon announced in the Hou.se of 
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PAYING FOR THE WAR 

Above 15 shown the cover and interior of the Defence Bonds, put on sale on November 22, 1939. 
Purchasable in units of they were issued at par, to bear interest at 3 per cent and repay- 
able seven years from date of purchase. Below is one of the National Savings Certificates, for 
neneral and regular savings up to an individual limit of £500. 
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T wasn’t far— just a few 
yards across the road. He wanted 
to catch the 'bus home, so he took a 
chance and ran for it. Death happened to 
get in his way. It was nothing very imusuai; 
literally hundreds of people ate killed or injured in 
the black-out every week. Nearly 1,200 road deaths 
in December alone. Remember the new speed limit cannot 
alter the fact that you can set the car before the driver can see 
you. How often do you hurry and ‘just’ do it’? Will the luck hold? 


Jlent<*ntbfr these ] Wben you first come outLaio the black«out, staod etiu (or a miouttto getyour 
ejes used to ihe darkness. 

bour Sofeiy nuiee Look both W’ays before stepping off the pavement. 

n Where there are traffic lights, always cross by Lbetn. It Is worth going our of your 
way to do this. 

4 Throw the light of your torch dovin on to (he ground, ao that you do not duzle drivers. 


LOOK OUT IN THE BLACK-OUT ! 


REACHING BRITAIN’S MILLIONS 
In an age of publicity posters inevitably played a large part in the 
enlightenment and inspiration of the public during the war. 
Above are a few among ttie many notices displayed ora hoardings 
and in newspapers. Others are to be seen in pages 538 and 550. 
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WASTE MATERIAL IS RAW MATERIAL 

Above le/t, waste paper being unloaded from barges ; 
above right, a lorry collecting scrap metal ; below left, some 
of the twenty tons of tins dealt with each week at East Ham ; 
below, meatbones retrieved from dustbins. Centre, Mr. H. G. 

Judd, Controller of Salvage to the Ministry of Supply. 
Photos, Central Press ;Planel News ; L.PI,A. ; Q.P,U;Vand}jk 



Common? on November 21 the i?sue on 
the morrow of new National Savin'll 
Certificate?, de=ignefl to assist m finane- 
ing the war (replacing the current issiiej. 
am! also a new Defence Bond pur- 
chasable ill units of £.■). The purchase 
price of the new tsavings Certificates 
remained unchanged at 15/-, but the 
interest was slightly increased so that 
the certificate would be worth IT/ti 
after five years and 20/0 after the full 
period of ten years, nuriin; the fir.st 
week of the.se issues £-i.l25,nO0 was 
invested in the rVrtificatPs, and 
£5,000,000 in the Defence Bonds. Thi.s 
made a total that greatly e.vceedcd the 
rate of savings of the best week of the 
fir.st Great War (in Februarv, 1917. 
when £7,1X10,000 worth of Ceitificate? 
were bnnght). But still more encourag- 
ing was the niaintenaiice of the average 
sales of Certificates and Bonds. It wa? 
announced in February, 1910, that in 
the first eleven weeks of the National 
Savings Campaign more than £80.1 OO.lXX ) 
had been paid by the public for the 
Certificate,? and Bonds, whereas the 
official expectations had hecn in the 
region of £11X),000,000 for the first 
12 months. Altogether there were .some 
60,000 savings groups, three-quarters ol 
which had been formed in offices and 
factories, and new groups were being 
formed at the rate of 250 a day. 

The trade figures as aiituiim passed 


into winter proved equally satisfactory, 
considering the special conditions, and 
in some re.?pect3 would have iiccn good 
in more normal times. Mr. Rona.ld 
Cross, Mim.?ter of Economic Warfare, 
in a review of affairs in the House 
of Conimnn? on .laiiuary 17, promised 
at least a comimiaiice of the more 
sati.sfiictorv aspects of British c-xports 
and imjiurts, owing to trade negoriatioiis 
wliicli Britain wa.s then wniductiui! 
with fourteen countries, iarhiding iiearlv 
all the iieutrahs of Europe. That same 
week the Board of Trade figures 
showed that inqinrts and export? totalled 
more than was the case a year earlier, 
and the biggest increase in e.xports was 
for maniilactiircd articles. In import? 
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DANGEROUS CURIOSITY 

On the right are seen bursts of anti-alrcrait 
shells, Bred at a German raider over the 
Thames Estuary at the . beginning ot 
January, 1940. Below, spectators, foolishly 
exposing themselves to the danger of falling 
splinters, if not bombs, are watching the 
action oblivious of their own danger. 
Pholw, Planet Xcivs 


the gre.atc-sf inrrca?? had been under 
food, drink .and tobacco, proving the 
rt‘.?nnrc(-? in ?pendiiiK [iCiwer of the 
nation and ak'O the incffcctivene?.? of 
the enemy'.? blockade measure.-. 

Tlie tendency ot the |!eo[de to 
" carrv on ’ as usual 
while awaiting further Entertainment 
d e V u 1 o p in cuts was and Sport 
-hown by the revival 
of iiit'ht life in big coiifivs. Towards 
the cud of the year the the.itre.?, iiighfc 
cdiih? and re.?tanrants rd' London’s 
West End were almost i.nrmal again, 
after having been virtii.illy dead for u 
time, though uniforms largely replueod 
evening drc??. Repertory companies 
were pl.nnnijig new " ?ea?on3 " at 
nuiiieroua provincial theatres, and at 
least liitlf ii dozen mii.sicii! comedies 
were doing good busiiie.?.? in the West 
End by January. In sjiort, football 
certiiinlv was bmlly hit by the wartime 
conditions, and it win ?\iggestcd that 
the fool ball public hud lost much of 
its keenness for the game owing to the 
uj).?etting of the table.s of point. s in tlie 
over-commercialized leagues and cup 
competitions. It was even complained 
that dog-rucing interfered with the 
■' gate ” of such games a.s were played 
by profes.sional.s. The big iiiember.st]ip 
of mainly young men in the numerous 
cycling clubs was affected by enlistments, 
and club meetings were ranstly cancelled 
during the autumn ; but before the 
end of the year not even the black-out 
regulations bad prevented the majority 
of clubs agiiin having their runs at the 
week-end, or organizing cycle races. 
The two hundred youth hostels in the 
Country were still open, and proved a 
boon to the cyclists. Pigeon fanciers 
were reduced to holding short races, 
as they could no longer get their special 
train.? and other trail, spoit fiinilitics, hut 
they refused to give up their hobby 
altogether. In this they reflected the 
spirit of less specialized apoitsraen and, 
indeed, of the British public as a whole. 
Those who had lost sport by the 
cancelling of “ shoots ” were consoled 
by the official encouragement to shoot 
wood-pigeons— which were accused of 
eating more of our crops than we could 
attbrd in wartime. 

On the whole, abnormal weather 
conditions throughout January inter- 
fered with sport more even khan the 
war. The first part of January, after a 
cold December, was the coldest in 
Britain since 1894, At many points 
along the coast the sea froze. The 
Thames was frozen for about eight 
miles between Teddington and Sunbury, 
and also at Kiugstou. Twenty-five 
degrees of frost Wcio registered in 
London, more at many places in the 
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lain, expressing in his reply liig regret 
at the Minister’s decision, paid what 
he called “ my sincere tribute to your 
work at the War Office and to the im- 
portant reforms yon have carried out.” 

That was all the information vouch- 
safed to the nation by its sphinx-like 
Prime Minister, except that his letter 
was addressed to “ My dear Leslie,” 
who was assured : “ It is a great 

satisfaction to me that there is not now 
and never has been any difference 
between us on policy and in particular 
oil the necessity for prosecuting the 
war with the utmost determination to a 
successful issue.” This assurance was 
not uncalled for, because the public was 
plainly quite unprepared for the Wai 
Minister’s resignation. When Parlia- 
ment re-opened ten days later, Member.s 
were prepared for a fierce debate, but 



‘GENERAL POST’ OF EVACUATION 

Many businesseSi as well as schoolchildren^ were evacuated from* the big cities when war broke 
out. Once adequate air>raid shelters had been provided, many schools which had been previously 
closed were allowed to re-open. The top photograph shows children at school undergoing a gas- 
mask inspection ; abov^ staff of the Ministry of Health in what was formerly the solarium of 
a health establishment at Blackpool. 

Plioloa^ Fox ; Keystone 


country. Stretches of the Mersey, 
Humber and Severn were covered with 
ice. As the snowfalls increa.sed later in 
the month, transport by rail and road 
wa.s interfered with, though the wonst 
came with a partial thaw in the fir.st 
week of Pebruary. These remarkable 
weather conditions remained uiides- 
cribed in the Press or in the B.B.C. 
news bulletins until the end of January. 
Weather news generally had been 
suppre.ssed from the start of the war, to 
avoid giving information to the enemy. 

-Against these comparatively placid 
events the Ministerial changes an- 
nounced from 10, Downing Street on 
the evening of January 5 caused a 
sensation, at least in the Press. Mr. 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, who had been 
regarded as the most successful Minister 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s Cabinet, with 
the pos.sible exception of Mr, Winston 
Ohurchill, had resigned his post as 
Secretary of State for War, while Lord 
Maoinillaii had resigned from the 
Ministry of Information. The King 
had accepted the resignations and 
approved the following appointnients ; 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, M.P.. Secretary of 
State for War ; Sir Andrew Duncan, 
President of the Board of Trade ; 
Sir John Eeith, Minister of Information. 

It was, of course, the suddenly 
announced replacement of the War 
Minister which occasioned surprise and 
even some consternation. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha had held ministerial office 
continuously since 1931, when the 
first National Government was formed, 
and since his accession to the War 
Office in May, 1937, he had done 
most valuable work in modernizing 
the organization of the army, especially 
in “ democratizing ” the officering of 
the service. Speculation was stimulated 
by the publication of Mr. Hore-Belisha’.s 


letter to the Prime Minister, declining 
an alternative post which, it turned out, 
was the Board of Trade : “ I wish,” 
said the ex-Minister, " I had felt able 
to accept the important office which 
you have been good enough to offer 
me in your reconstructed Government, 
but for the reasons I gave you verbally 
this morning 1 regretfully cannot see 
my way to do it.” And Mr. Chamber- 
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beforehand the feeling had got round 
that there was to be no quarrel, and that 
the late Minister accepted the situation. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha told the House that 
no conflict of views and no want of 
confidence had existed between him 
and his colleague.?, while on the general 
subject of his army reforms he had not 
thought that the Army could be made 
too democratic to fight for democracy. 


“ I have alw.^,v•^^ thousht:. as an idealist,’’ 
he said, “ that the Army should be 
part of the nation and not apart from 
the nation.” iVIr. Chamberlain ampli- 
fied his former tribute, and denied any 
knowledge of any serious difference 
of opinion between iiiy right honourable 
friend and the Army Council or any 
member of it.” 

The House of Commons soon dropped 
attempts to probe into the j^ersonal 
affair, and Oppo.sitiou Leaders took an 
opportunity to air criticism of the 
composition of the Cabinet. It had been 
generally felt for some time that a 
smaller "War Cabinet, cousi.stiiig of 
members not burdened with de- 
partmental duties, should control the 
conduct of the war. The Government 
showed no intention of listening to such 
proposals, but early in the following 
month the Prime Minister sprung 
another surpri.se by confessing that the 
effective control was in the hands of a 
“ Big Pour ” — as the Press put it — of 
Ministers who formed a kind of inner 
cabinet under the presidency of Lord 
Chatfleld. 


RIGOURS OF A BRITISH XPARTIME WINTER 

Some idea, of the severe weather which beset Britain as well as the Continent during the winter 
of 1939-40 may be gained from these photographs. Above, a car is almost buried in the snow 
at Poynton, near Macclesfield. Below, ducks walking on the ice-bound river at Teddington 
Reach. The Thames was frozen over for the first time for 45 years. 

PhntM, Fox : Topind 







REGENTS OF TWO BALKAN STATES 
Hungary is a monarchy with a vacant throne, the functions of a monarch 
being exercised by H.S.H. Admiral Nicolas Horthy de Nagybanya (left) as 
Regent. Above is H.R H. Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, Prince Regent of 
that country until the coming of age of the King, Peter, in September, 1941. 

Photos, Wt^e World 


DANUBIAN MONARCHS 

TsarBons III of Bulgaria (above) succeeded to the throne on the abdication of 
his father in October, 1918. Carol II of Rumania (right) renounced his right 
of succession in 1925, but in 1930 he returned to Rumania and was pro- 
claimed king in. virtue of a special act of parliament. 

' Photos, Oscar Marcus ; E^,A, 
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THE BALKAN PROBLEM: GERMANY, ITALY AND 
THE ALLIES IN A DIPLOMATIC WAR 

The Alinement of Tones in the Balkan Peninsula — Balkan States' Desire for Peace — British Guarantees 
to Rumania and Greece — Nazis Co\et Runmnta's Oil — Amtlo-Tiirkish Ftiendship — Allies' inteiests in 
Yugoslavia — German Anns in the Balkans — The Attitude ol !tal\ — Policies of Hmurarv and Bulgaria 


F or centunea the B.ilkdii PeiiiusuLi, 
tb.it neglected corner of a(iut)i- 
e.X'tern Europe, h.ul been the 
ai PUP of iccurniij; x\.ir^ between .1 
mixture of r.icea such .aa could bo 
found nowhere cdse , Roiu.mo fuui;ht 
Teutons, jranyurs foiiirLt Slav-i, Sl.iX' 
b.ittled with Turks. These u.irs, 
.xlthouiih fought betiveeii B.ilk.xn coun- 
tiies, often gave evidence of the hidden 
baud of the gre.it Poweis, .tnd the 
PemiisuLT. has even better right to the 
title " Cockpit of Europe ’ than Belgium, 
which has so often seen her territory 
deviist.ited, 

Y’ct, in the first three months of the 
Second Great War, while the ojijjosmg 
armies remained uiimubile on the 
Western Front and 
Menaced on ruthless minelaying and 
All Sides submarine action 
characterized hostilities 
at sea, the Balkans remained at peace. 
The countries of south-eastern Euro[ie, 
which had so often consumed their re- 
sources ill iriterneciiie strife, were anxious 
now to keep out of the great conflict. 
Although the differences between them 
remained .icute, their history during this 
period was one of a p<iinful struggle for 
unity — a unity wduch most of them con- 
sidered would be their best safeguard 
against conquest piecemeal by their 
big and aggressive neighbours, Germany 
and Ru.ssia. Oul}’’ a greater menace from 
out.side their frontiers could induce 
them to shelve even temporarily their 
grievances and claims against each 
other. This menace was provided by 
Germany when she riithle.ssl} overran 
Poland, ami to a still greater extent 
by Russia, who not only participated 
in the destruction of Poland, but 
attacked without cause the small and 
gallant nation of Finland. But m 
spite of their peril diplomatic moves 
for unity among the B.ilkaii nations 
took place vdth extreme bIowuc.ss— born 
of decades of suspicion, grievance, 
claims and counter-claims, and the 
intrigues of some great Powers. 

These countries of the Balkan 
Peninsula reflected the state of afi'airs 
that existed in western Europe before 
the Second Great War, in that they 
included “ satisfied ” Powers and Powers 
with real or imaginary grievances. The 


-ati-fied couiitrii'-, wcie Riiiiiaiiia, who 
laid more than doubled her ternloiv 
and piipul.ition a- a result uf the 
First Ure.it War — laigelv at the expeii'v 
uf Hung.iry . tlrecee \\ ho .11 qiiired 
an addition.il outlet to the Acirt-du at 
Rulg.ina'^ e.vpou-e . Y'uuod.ivw, ami 
Turkey. At the end of the w.ii of 
1914-1‘s Rumania and Yuuodav la ob- 
tained between them from Huimaiy 
the fertile Bainit, rich in miiier.ds 111 
Its e.isteni part Turkey, tliouirh on 
the losing side 111 the Great Wai, had 
restored her eeouoniv and ]»icstige 
under the rule of Kemal Atatuik, 
and her alliance with Britain had 
pi.iced her in the r.inks of the s.itistied 
Powen-. 

Agaiu.st these countries, in the 
diploiii.itic war which had gone on 
ever since the Peace Treaties of lOLfl 
and 1919, were ranged Hungary, who 
had lost the greatest and richest of 
her domains, and Bulgaria, with claims 
on Rumania and Greece. 

Britain had shown her jiolitical and 
economic interest in Rumania and 
Greece by guaianteeiiig their integrity 
— an uunustakahle warning both to 
Italy {who inight have been tempted 
to jHish on farther after her conquest 
of Alhauia during the Ea.ster of 1939) 
and to Ueriuany, .should the latter 
be iuelined to try another .stroke like 
her inarch into Czechoslovakia. After 
the outbreak of the Second Great War 
Britain avas interested in nuintammg 
her invostmeiits .and trade with Runiaiiia 
and Greece, unci wdth the other countries 
of south-Ciisteni Europe, and was 
vitally cfincerned akso, in collaboration 
with the French, m stopping their 
.supplies to Germany, 

Out.side Russia, Rumania was the 
largest oil producer m Europe, .and 
oil was one of Germany’s main war 
essentials. To develop her oil wells 
Rumania had borrowed abroad, and 
more than one-third of the foreign 
capital invested in her 150 oil under- 
takings was in the Lands of British- 
controlled firms, while French and 
Belgian interests controlled a further 
one-fifth of the invested capital. In 
times of peace nearly oue-third of 
Rumania’s oil exports, averaging some 
5,000,000 tons annually, went to 
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Gerniaiiv. while Ihit.iin c.inie a had 
-ecinid w itli iiiily I'l percent. Biitaiii s 
ei oiiiiiiiif intert-'ts al'O included inioit- 
niPiit'.in m.iny larce Rumam .111 indiistri.il 
L'unceni', and a large slnire ot the 
D.inulie rucr traffic. The prinnple 
which inspired Britain’s gu.iraiitee of 
Rumaiii.i a>;am..,t German .agirressioti 
wai the 1 , 11110 , of coutic, a-, that for 
which ‘-he liiicl declared war on Germany 
— namely, the upholding of the integrity 
of smaller nations .ig.uii't German 
iiuarc'ssioii. kt the same time, Britain's 
v.ilul interests inspired the view tli.if 
a N.i/i conquest of Rumania woukl 
eiiorinously add to Germany’s resources, 
and open up unpleas.uit possibilities 
for British posse-ssious m the Middle 
East. Similarly unpleasant possibilities 
might have been opened up by Italian 
control of Greece, with her excellent 
naval harbours in the Enstern Meditcr- 
rane.ui, 

Turkey, whose abhorrence of aggres- 
sion was equalled by her prohitj' in 
respecting her pledged word, was .1 
very desirable ally for Bnt,ani. Her 
control of the Dardanelles was an 
essential factor to prcweiit the march 
of aL'gressivc Imperialism towards the 
Middle East. Her strong .uid tried 
armv h.ad been for maiy years a sure 
guarantee of pence 111 the Balkans. 
Her friendshipis wdth her neighbours, 
based on mutual respect, were a 
stabilizing influence ; while the pirox- 
imity of her territory to Irak (where 
Britain had large oil interests), to 
Palestine (the source of 
recurring rae.ial trouble A Faithful 
in the ye.irs .since the Aliy 
rTre,T.t War), and to 
Egypt barred the way to dictators’ 
enterprises on the road to India. On 
October 19, a few weeks after the out- 
break ot the Second 'World War, Anglo- 
Turkish fiieud.slup was sealed by the 
conclusion of a Pact. A .similar treaty 
was concluded between Turkey and 
France. (See Chapter 27). 

Britain, for the same moral and 
strategic reasons as in the case of 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey, had also 
every interest in the preservation of 
the integrity of Yugoslavia, m whose 
copper and bauxite mines large amounts 
of Anglo-Freiioli capital were invested. 










VAST OIL DEPOT AT RUMANIA’S BLACK SEA PORT 

Constanza, with a dock area of over 150 acres, is an important seaport of Rumania It exports 
an immense quantity of petroleum, for which many storage tanks can be seen in the photograph 
above Constanza lies on the Black Sea, in that province of the Dobruja which has long been a 
hone of contention between Bulgaria and Rumania 
FIioIq, ill Heixf'koz 


In the FiTit fi-Tedt War the states of 
Serbia and Woutenegro (ktei incor- 
porated into the new kingdom of 
Yugoslavia) had been allies of Biitain 
and France In siimmary, Anglo 
French aims in south eastern Europe 
were these Britain and France wished 
these countries, iindei the leadership of 
Turkey, to co-operate and form a united 
‘ front ” capable of resisting aggression 
from any quarter At the same tune 
the Alhes tried to prevent the natural 
resources of these countries being used 
by C4ermany to circumvent the Allied 
blockade. 

German aims, in aecoidance with 
Nazi psychology, were of a domineering 
character Ever since Hitler’s advent 
to power the dream of Nazi economists 
had been an mdustrialized Germany 
and an agricultural Balkan hinterland 
The countries of south-eastern Europe 
were not encouraged to develop their 
own industries Rather did Germany 
look to them to supply the ores, wheat, 
cattle and oil necessary to the mainten- 
ance of her mamifactming population 
The exchange of German industrial 
products for Balkati natural products 
had, under unscrupulous Nazi com- 


mercial methods, given Germany almost 
a stranglehold on Balkan trade By 
selling their products on credit, most of 
the Balkan countiies had accumulated 
credits within Germany, in liquidation 
of which Germany forced them to take 
Geiraan manufactures Ever present in 
the Nazi mmd had been the spectre of 
the British blockade, but so long as 
Germany had this immense hinterland 
to draw on she felt to some extent 
reassured 

It was significant that the most 
ardent supporters among Nazi in- 
dii.strialists for this Balkan “ granary ” 
policy were those who had identified 
themselves earlier with the dreams of a 
Berlm-Baghdad railway A powerful 
argument, which Germany did not 
hesitate to use, was the presence of the 
ruthless armed forces of the Reich near 
the frontiers — an argument which after 
the successive rape of Austria. Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland was not lost on the 
Balkan nations 

Italy’s interest m south-eastern 
Europe, apart from her eon.siderahle 
trade and investments, was to reinforce 
her position as an Imperial Power 
With Hungary and the Balkan countries 


to di.iw on, she would be much less 
dependent on supplies from overseas, 
all of which had to pass through the 
Stiaits of Gibialtar or the Suez Canal, 
both under British control Politically, 
as a Power with unsatisfied aspiiations, 
the tiouhled state of the Balkans might 
be utihzed to furthei Italian expan- 
sionist aims Italy’s fiieudship with 
Hungaiy, also a Power with a grievance 
against the Peace Treaties, was very 
close, and the opportunist policy of 
these two countries in the Balkan area 
bad been a powerful factoi against 
stabilization 

The disagreements between the Great 
Powers accentuated those among the 
countries of south - eastern Eiiiope 
Britain’s interest with Turkey in main- 
tenance of the status 
quo (except in so far as Conflicting 
it could be altered by Interests 
arbitration) ran couutei 
to the policy of Italy and Hungary 
Germany’s desire to see the Balkans 
and Hungary geared up to the Nazi 
industrial machine was in conflict with 
the interests of both Britain and Italy. 
The Balkan States weie suspicious of 
each other and were distrustful of the 
Great Powers 

This was the position when Russia’s 
undeclared war on Finland, beginning 
on November 30, introduced a new 
faotoi into the situation and promised 
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THE PLOUGHSHARE PROVES A VITAL ARM 

The hard winter of 1939 caused considerable delay m the ploughing up of grassland, for which the Government granted 
to farmers a subsidy of ^2 per acre As soon as milder conditions prevailed ploughing went on from dawn to 
dusk — and even by moonlight Our photograph shows grassland being turned over by the plough at 

Richmond in Yorkshire 
Photo, Fox 
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WHEN BRITAIN WAS IN WINTER’S ICY GRIP 
The e.'<treme coJd whjch prevailed during the winter of 1939-40 in Britain no less than on the Continent is well 
exemplified in these two photographs, the one showing a snowbound tram, one of many that were held up m 
this manner, and the other depicting ice-floes on the South-East coast. So severe was the cold at this spot that 
the tide was prevented from reaching w.thin 1,500 yards nf the shors. 
f’/jn/'i''. Tvjui'nl : f. 
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A NERVE CENTRE OF A.-A. DEFENCE 

Here is a scene in one 0/ the Control Centres of the Observer Corps, where messages are received irom observatjon 
posts regarding the movements of all unidentified aircraft approaching or flying over any part of Britain. Around 
the table are the " plotters,” who arrange the symbols according to reports received. Clarifying these reports are the 
supervisors with their croupiers’ “rakes," and on the dais above are “ tellers," who pass information forward to the 
Higher Command of the R.A.F. Seated high in the corner is a "recorder,” who plots an accurate record of every track. 
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RUMANIA’S KING IN THE COVETED PROVINCE 
In January, 1940, King Carol of Rumania paid his first official visit to Bessarabia since his accession to the throne, 
and in the course of a speech emphasized Rumania’s determination to defend that province and all her frontiers against 
aggression. Above, King Carol is seen with M, Tatarescu, tlie Prime Minister, arriving at Constanza. 

Photo, Keiiston^ 
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ITALY AND HUNGARY AFFIRM COMMON INTERESTS 
Above, left to right, are Count Ciano ; Count Teleki, Hungarian premier ; Count Csaky, 
Hungarian foreign minister ; and Signor Mussolini, photographed on the occasion of the 
Hungarian ministers’ arrival in Rome on April 17, 1939. The problems of Central and Danubian 
Europe were discussed in a series of talks. 

Photo, Keystone 


to bring into alinement the policies of 
at least two of the Glreat Powers, namely, 
Britain and Italy. Both were averse to 
an extension of Bolshevist influence in 
the Balkaiis ; while Stalin’s heavy tread 
on Eumania’s oil wells could hardly be 
welcome even to Germany. Faced with 
the joint Nazi-Bohhevik threat, the 
movement for Balkan unity against 
iiggres.sion gained new impetus. The 
prospects of such unity depended largely 
on Italy, and a survey of Italian policy 
will, therefore, .serve to explain many of 
the diplomatic shuffles behind the 
Balkan scenes. 

In the early stages of the Second Great 
War the attitude of Italy, the only 
major non-belligerent, was anxiou.sly 
watched by the .small- 
Italy er, exposed countries 

‘ On the Fence ’ of s 0 u t h - e a .s t e r 11 
Europe. Italy deemed 
it in her interest to keep out of war 
and to reduce to a minimum the 
hindrances caused to her economy. 
At the same time, with the Allies and 
f-lermany hea\'ily engaged elsewhere, 
the war presented to her an opportunity 
for extending influence in the Balkans. 
She fir.'.t endeavoured to dispel the 
•suspicion created by her invasion of 
Albania a few months before, and 
withdrew her troops on tlie Albauian- 
Grcek frontier— a gesture much wel- 
comed by Greece. The next move was 
forced on Italy by reported Soviet 


activities on the Hungarian frontier, 
following Russia’s invasion of Poland 
and later of Finland. Although 
ilussoliiii did not openly commit him- 
.self to sharing the sympathies of the 
Italian people for the Finns, fear of 
Bolshevist expansion in the Balkans 
led to a meeting of the Fascist Grand 
Council early in December, 1939, and 
a statement was is.sued. 

The Council referred for the fir.sfc 
time unequivocally to Italy’s extended 
interests in the Danube and Balkan 
area, but Italy’s ties with Germany 
were reaffirmed. No mention wa^ made 
of Boviet Russia. This statement was 
interpreted by many observers to mean 
that Italy did not yet wish to drop her 
intimate Axis coimexiou with Germany, 
while it might still be useful in furthering 
her own unsatisfied aspirations ; at the 
same time, while she wished for Balkan 
unity against possible Russian aggression 
in south-eastern Europe, Italy did 
not wish this unity to be attained under 
the aegis of Turkey, now allied to 
Britain. Italian policy was carried a 
step further in a speech by Count 
Ciano, the Foreign Minister, towards 
the middle of December, 19-39. He 
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claimed that Italy, through the annexa- 
tion of Albania, had become a Balkan 
Power and that her interest in the 
Penin.sula was justified in history, by 
geography and by tradition. After 
reviewing the friendly relations enjoyed 
by Italy with each Balkan Power and 
with Hungary, he said that it was in 
their common interest to maintain 
peace in that area. Italy, therefore, 
watched with deep sympathy every 
effort by these small nations to .settle 
their diflerences peaceably, and was 
willuig to give advice and help. 

At the same time, Count Ciano 
discounted the utility of forming a 
Balkan Moc, possibly because its foriiia- 
tion would be impossible without 
Turkey, and Turkey’s policy was in 
harmony with that of Britain. Nor 
could such a Woe be formed without 
Hungarian participation, and so long 
as Hungary insisted on satisfaction of 
her claims against Rumania (especially 
regarding Transylvania), unity could not 
be obtained. As it became ever more 
apparent that Germany was deeply 
involved ivith Russia, whose Bol- 
shevistic ideals were the antithesis 
of Italian Fascism, Italian policy seemed 

pi 



HUNGARY’S CAPITAL ON THE DANUBE 


Hungary’s tear of Soviet Russia drew her nearer to Italy as being the implacable foe of Bolshev- 
ism. Above is a panorama of Hungary’s beautiful capital, Budapest, with the Danube flowing 
in the background. During the summer of 1919 Rumanian forces occupied Budapest for three 
months, and this was one of the reasons for Hungary’s long-standing grievance against Rumania. 

Photo. E.N.A. 


to veer more towards that of the 
Allies. 

Id January, 1910, Count Csaky, 
the Hungarian Foreign Slinister, inter- 
viewed Count Ciano in Eome, and it 
was reported that Italy used her 
influence to induce Hungary to adopt 
a more friendly attitude towards 
Humania, even to the extent of 
temporarily abandoning territorial 
claims. It was also reported, though 
otiicially denied, that a pact in the 
nature of a military alliance had been 
concluded between Italy and Hungary, 
ostensibly with the aim of checking 
Eussian expansion southwards. Italy’s 
policy still remained opportunistic, 
however. A typical Italian comment 
on the Ciano-Csaky talks was : 

“ Italy, unlike certain Great Powers fi.e. 
Britain and France], harbours no aggressive 
designs against Russia, but merely intends 
to check that expansion of Communism 
which menaces the civilization, order and 
health of Biirope. Let Soviet Russia remain 
quiet within her own frontiers, and Italy 
will have no rea.son to oppose her.” 

Italy thus kept a free hand in her 
relations with the Balkan countries and 


with Germany and the Allies. If it 
turned out that the danger from 
Eu.ssia and German-Kussian friendship 
should be overestimated or should 
recede, she would still remain unfettered 
in her actions. 

The two countries most concerned 
with Italian policy were Hungary and 
Eumania, although the absence of a 
united front against aggression was a 
menace to all. Hungary’s hatred of 
Bolshevism was deep and sincere. 
The atrocities and depredations of 
Hungarian Bolsheviks under the short- 
lived regime of Bela Kun in 1919 had 
left an impression which two decades 
of orderly Government had failed to 
eradicate. The presence of Eussian 
troops on Hungary’s Carpathian fron- 
tier, combined with Hungarian sym- 
pathy for Finland — a nation with 
which Magyars are racially connected — 
were the two outstanding factors in 
the recent history of the nation. Just 
a.s deep, however, was Hungary’s sense 
of grievance against Eumania, whose 
soldiers, in the chaos that followed the 
collapse of the old Austro-Hungarian 
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Emjure, had invaded Hungary, pillaged 
t he land and — so Hungarians maintained 
— seized large .stretches of territoTv in 
defiance of justice and the orders of the 
Allied Supreme War Council. 

Hungary'.s policy .since the Eu.s.siaii 
inva.sioii of Finland had been parado.vi- 
cal. Her fear of the Eussian ’‘wolf” 
and hatred of her opulent Eumanian 
neighbour (to whom she 
had lost the greater part _ s 

of Transylvania in 1919) 
have been compared to ^ 

the. behav'ionr of a little girl who, 
menaced by the wolf, says ; “ Please, 
wolf, let me eat my cake (Transylvania) 
fir.st.” The Eussian danger was the most 
2ires.sing. Six daj\s after the invasion of 
Finland, Graf Teleki, the Hungarian 
Premier, while emphasizing the con- 
tinuity of Hungary’s foreign policy, 
stated that the equipment of the army 
had been completed in numerous re.spects 
and that the armaments industry had 
reached a desirable capacity. 


“ A new war has broken out between the 
courageous Finnish n.ation, which is rclateil 
to us, and Russia,” Graf Teleki declared. 
" It is a war quite separate from the war 
between Germany and France and Britain, 
bnt whicl), nevortlieless, as it cffocts the 
history of European peoples, can bo described 
as complementary. This war and the battles 
of onr Finnish brothers flU us with concern 
and sorrow.” 

The Minister forecast great changes 
in Hungarian markets. 

Hungary’s claims on Eumania, tem- 
porarily in the background when the 
Eu.ssiau menace was first realized, came 
again to the fore as Finland’s successful 
resistance caused Hungarian military 
experts to revise their opinion of 
Eussia’s military might. Hungary 
began to feel more confident of defend- 
ing alone, or with Italy’s help, her 
frontier in the Carpathians. Certain 
Hungarian circles professed not to he 
concerned for Hungary’s fate but for 
that of Eumania, which had lost 
Poland as a neighbour and had received 
Eussia instead. What would happen if 
the Eussiaus should invade Eumania, 
and Eumanian resistance collapsed ? 
That, experts argued , would bring Eussia 
to the Hungarian frontiers on two sides ; 
and while Hungary would do nothing 
to weaken Eumania’s defence, it was 
plain that the satisfaction of Hungarian 
claims in Transylvania would also give 
Hungary a strong, natural line of 
defence in the Transylvanian mountain 
barrier. 

Hungary’s reaffirmation of her friend- 
ship with Italy did not allay suspicions 
in the Balkans that her closest ties 
were with Germany. It was conceivable 
that in certain ciroumstaiioes Germany 
would give Hungary more efieotive aid 





CAPITALS OP FOUR BALKAN STATES 

Aljove — left, the modern cathedral of St. Alexander NevskI at SoBa, capital of Bulgaria ; right, 
the ancient Acropolis, dominating the city of Athens, lovely capital of Greece. Below — ^left, 
ministerial buildings in Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia ; right, modern architecture in the 
Boulevard Bratianu In Rumania’s capital, Bucharest. 
rh»to:=(^ Dorkn Leijh : Paul Popppr : .V. Henchoz 
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BALKAN BREEDING GROUNDS OF DISCONTENT 

The map above ahows areas shaded which gave rise to considerable friction among adjoining 
states. After the First Great War Rumania was given Transylvania (formerly Hungarian^, the 
Bukovina (formerly Austrian), and Bessarabia (formerly Russian). Part of her south-eastern 
province of Dobruja had been tahen from Bulgaria during the Second Balkan War of 1913. The 
Dedeagatch (Alegandroupolis) distnct of Greece is also the subject of territorial claims by Bulgaria. 


in recovering her lost province than 
would Italy. It was not lost on observers 
that the discovery of a separatist ” 
conspiracy in Transylvania was followed 
by tbe repetition by Graf Teleki of 
Hungary's revi.sionist claims. Further, 
Ba lean countries wondered, if a military 
alliance bad been concluded between 
Italy and Hungary, how Italy could 
give material aid to Hungary with 
whom she had no common frontier. 
The obvious route would be through 


a suspicious Yugoslavia, on whom 
Hungary also had territorial claims. 
Hungary’s contribution to unity in 
south-eastern Europe seemed to grow 
smaller as the present war progressed. 

Hungary’s unsatisfied territorial 
claims did not intimidate King Carol 
of Rumania. In many respects the 


position of his coimtjy wa^ the ino-t 
unhappy. In the north was Russia, 
with claims on the Eumaiiiaii province 
of Bessarabia. In the east wa=i Hungary. 
Ill the south Bulgaria vented her 
grievances regarding the Dobruja torri- 
toiy, which she had received by the 
treaty of Bucharest in 1918 but had 
lost to Rumania in 1920. Russian 
■soldiers now stood on the old frontier 
of Poland, a former ally of Rumania. 
The Germans were pressing e.voihitant 
economic demands on Rumania. British, 
Preach and Italian agents weie active. 
But through the first three months of 
the Second Great War Rumania 
presented an outwardly calm facade. 

Ill the middle of November Geiinaiiy 
scut a strong economic mission to 
Rumania under the leadership of 
Dr. Clodiiis, to obtain increasing quanti- 
ties of Riiinaiiian oil and to solve the 
difficulties of Daiiubiaii tiansport. Soon 
afterwards Lord Lloyd, President of 
the British Council, arrived, with the 
reported aims of strengthening Anglo- 
Rinnaiiiau relations and furthering the 
establishment of a Balkan hloc under the 
leadership of Turkey. Visits of Rumanian 
diplomats to Turkey and Yugoslavia 
were frequent. Rumania’s resources 
were of supreme importance for the 
German economy. Six months before 
war broke out Germany had signed a 
five-year economic agreement with 
Rumania which, in tbe words of 
the German negotiator, Di. Wohltat, 
“ comprises almost the whole field of 
economy of tbe two nations." The 
markets of the two countries were made 
complementary to each other. But the 
outbreak of war interrupted the plan, 


NAZIS’ COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 
Dr. KarJ Clodius (belDw left), Nazi economic expert, travelled from one country to another in 
an effort to secure more of the raw materials Germany needed so badly, in particular oil from 
Rumania, tank cars laden with which are seen below at Ploesti, ready for transport to the Reich. 
Photos, Planet News : E.N.A. 
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qiiltp apart from tli*' fart that Kin<; 
Carol, a '-hrevrd mouau'h. had no tvi^h 


to ■■ put all hi'' eL'it- iii one ha-kot,” and 
did not rvatch with complaooncy tlir 




l^eaiiiiL' Ilf the Knmauian market to tlu 
Uerni.iii war machiiii'. 

Till tir.-jt conrpru of Dr. ClodiiH wa-s 
to ohtaiii a more favourable rate of 
exeliaiioH for the (iiTinaii mark iii 
rel.itiiiii to the Rumaiii.iu lei. He 
pointed to the fact that the lei had 
dc-eiea'eil in value, to which Rumanian 
e.viii-rt' couiiteiecl th.at the price? of 
Rumauiaii products, owiua to war 
deuiuiiJ'. had increased. Iii oidiiiaiy 
time-' it paid Rumania to e.vchancie her 
agricultural and mineral product.? for 
German inachiuery. but now that world 
prices of wheat and oil had risen, .she 
preferred foreign currency to LTCrmaii 

Ti 14 1 nrA/lil^fs cVia r^nul/l 


ICE HOLDS UP DANUBE TRAFFIC 
The freezing of the Danube during the hard winter of 1939-40 prevented much-needed supplies 
of Rumanian oil from being transported by river to Germany. Above is a desolate landing-stage on 
the ice-covered river, and below are steamers at their moorings, waiting for the thaw to coma. 

PAohs, Hulhi 


Russia’s 
Threats to 
Rumania 


were dependent on tlie Danube route, 
they haci to pay fantastic prices for the 
hire of the few lighters left. 

In peacetime Rumania’s chief export.? 
to Germany had gone via the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean, but the British 
blockade put a stop to 
this. The direct rail- 
way routes between 
Rumania and Germany 
were in a deplorable state owing to 
neglect by the Russians, through whose 
territory, acquired from the Poles, the 
lilies ran. While negotiating with the 
iferinaiis King Carol had to face Ru.s.siiui 
deniand.s. They were remarkably 
similar to threats made against Fiiilanrl. 
The '■ Commiini.st International,” the 
Moscow organ of the Comintern, 
declared on December 6, 1939 : 

“ A policy of munuity opprc«;sinn and 
exploitation of tho exists in Tran- 

sylvania. Bc*ssaia})ia. tlii‘ Dobpuja aiul 
Bukoviua. Tho (.’nmmunists urge .ill 
workL-i*-. to take up Uic* decisive Tight agaiii'^t 
war agitator*, reaetionarie* and Chauvim&ls 
wlio iiitlaiao tho lluuirinian people against 
the oppi‘L‘=Bt‘d Tiiinoritios.” 


then buy cheaper elsewhere. Germany 
pre.??ed her demand.? so roughly that 
the Rumanian Cabinet, under the 
premier, Argcdoiaiiu, resigned. 

Dr. Cludius made a hurried departure 
from Bucharest, and though, when he 
returned some days afterwards, he was 
able to get an agreement, it was on less 
favourable terms than he had hoped. 
Instead of getting 45 per cent of 
Rumania’s oil production, only one- 
third was allotted to Germany. The 
rate of the lei was fixed at 49'50 to the 
mark instead of 75, as Dr. Clodius had 
demanded. To get the materials to 


Genuauy, Dr. Clodiu.s offered to supply 
180 locomotive.? and 3,000 wagon.?. One 
of the allegations of the German 
delegation was that Ruiuani.i’s oil pro- 
duction had decreased in recent years 
owing to deliberate isabotage by French 
and British conipaiiic'., whitdi, as pre- 
viously mentioned, owned a large part 
of the capital invested in the oil industry. 
The Germans also alleged that Anglo- 
French interests had purchased mo.?t 
of the Rumanian petrol. A sueces.sful 
Anglo-French economic action was the 
leasing and laying up of all available 
Danube lighters. Since the Germans 


The same newspaper referred to the 
uecessitv for a mutual assistance pact 
between Russia and Rumania on the 
line? of those signed by the Baltic 
States. 

" DoiiLtb-i^,” said tliG paper, “ the peace 
lessons of Russia's pacts with tlie Baltic 
States have not been lost on Rumania. 
Rumania has been able to convince herself 
that in the between Germany and 

Poland the Western Powers could not help 
their Ally.” 

Iking Carol’s answer to these demands 
and to those of Hungarj was practical 
and to the point. It was announced 
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RUMANIA’S DEFENCES 
Bucharest announced on January 12, 1940, 
that a defensive system running for some 
3Q0 miles along the Hunganan and Russian 
frontiers had almost reached completion 
Known as “Carols Dyke,” the system 
comprised a moat 40 feet wide, anti-tank 
traps and pi]] boxes The moat linked up 
with numerous rivers and lakes 


that Rumania had completed an in 
trieate senes of fortifications around her 
frontiers, including a 1:0 foofc-wide moat 
at various points On the Hungarian 
frontier fortifications based on those of 
the Maginot Line, with an intricate 
senes of tank traps, pill boxes, communi 
cation trenches and underground pas 
sages, were completed and tested by 
artillery fire King Carol travelled 
from one end to the other of bs domains 
and made three important speeches At 
Oradea Mare, near the Hungarian 
frontier he said on Christmas Day 

Rumania attache-s great, Importance to 
her frontier defences Rumanian-s wish for 
peace We hare nu intention of taking that 
Clinch does not belong to us, but we will 
defend our own ’ 

At Constanza, in the east. King Carol 
reaffirmed Rumania’s mtention to de- 
fend her integrity and mdejieiidence , 
while M Tatarescu, the 

Rumania’s Premier, announced 
Stand that Eumauia would 
mobilize all labour on 
the fields and in factories to maintain 
national unity But the king’s most 
important speech was made m the pro 
Vince of Bessarabia, acquired from the 
Bolsheviks after the collapse of the 
Tsarist Empire He said 

“ Every time i coma to this corner of the 
eaith between the Pruth and the Dniester, 1 
assure you that I come to a country vrhicb 
has been is, and always will be Rumanian 
land ” 

' The cities which have for centuries been 
the sentinels of a frontier must for us all be 
the sentinels of what will eternally remain 
Bumanian ” 


It liii! ’iiflnmi 0 umlo ■'Oim proire-'- 
n Rniiniii i durinsTthe hr-t tlin t inoiitli'i 
111 tiip ''tLi-iiid <_.rt it Wir jartU In the 
cniitlimm of i -ub-'iilian tride iiiree 
iumit but c^pccnllv benu't of Itah s 
ifpoitid (-oiiii'e!-- to Hmiit.in to use 
iiiiiilei itiou m her claim-' on Rumania 
mil ol her aiiti Bnl-,he\ik stand 
Upiierally ‘-peakins, Rumania’s sym 
pathiea and interests were with the 
Allies iShe nas not, honeier, prepared 
to make territorial (once«ion« to either 
Huiigan or Bulitaria to further the 
cdu'ie of Balkan unity Rumania, as a 
member of the Balkan Entente (the 
other members of which were Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia), sympathized 
with and had everything to gam by a 
common front against aggression, but 
had also to take into account her 
prosirmty to Russia and Germany, 
while remembering that Britain, who 
had pledged aid in the event of German 
aggression, was much farther away 
Bulgaria, the smallest Balkan country, 
had a very strong strategic position 
Situated between Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and Greece, her friendship was 
impoitant for all four Powers Since 
Turkey’s control of the Dardanelles 
was unassailable by frontal attack, 
Bulgaria held the back door to tbe 
Straits and lier value as an ally to an 
aggressive power, either Russia or 
Germany, was unquestionable Bul- 
garia’s attitude to a united Balkan front 
had been consistent ever since the war 
of 1914-18 She had renounced the use 
of force for the satisfaction of her 
claims, especially as regards the 
Dobruja, but was not prepared to lend 


support to the united fioiit until they 
neic natisficcl, or until at lea^t ‘mine 
promise of satisfaction had been ni\in 
Hei Government’-' pobev’ vv.i-' fmtliir 
complicated by the facts that Kiim Boib 
was linked thiough manincfi with the 
Roval Family of Italy, that tin Bui 
gaiians were pro-Russiaii in ‘•eiitimeiit, 
and that economically the couiitrv was 
laigely dependent on Germanv 

On the other hand, while Tuikey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia were convinced 
of the wisdom of satisfying, at lea-t m 
part, Bulgaria’s claims on Riunaiiia, 
they wished to know that these demands 
vv onld stop there , a 
speech by M Kossei- Bulgarian 

vanoff, the Bulgarian Claims 
Premier, in the summer 
of 1939, reaffirming Bulgaria’s claims to 
her 1913 frontiers, made tbe three 
countries reluctant to take the initiative 
Withm Bulgaria’s 1913 frontiers had 
been included territories of Yugoslavia 
and Greece In particular, by cession of 
part of Thrace to Greece after the war 
of 1914-18 she bad lost her former coast- 
line on the Aegean Russia’s invasion of 
Finland was a shock to much of the pro 
Russian sentiment among Bulgaiia’s 
hard-working and democratic peasants, 
but did not materially alter their regard 
for their great Slav brother, who had 
assisted them so often in the past 
News of the war with Finland received 
scant publication in the press Russia 
showed her appreciation by concluding 
a three-vear commercial and navigation 
pact with Bulgaria on January 5, pro 
viding for greatly increased trade 
between the two countries This treaty 





RUMANIAN CABINET CHANGES 

M Argetoianu Rumanian premier, resigned on November 23, 1939, atter holding office 

for only two months, as a result of Germany's exorbitant economic demands upon Rumania 
He was succeeded in office by M Tatarescu (right), a former premier 
PholoSt Wide World Keyalone 






RUMANIA STANDS IN 
READINESS 


That Rumanva envisaged the worst that 
might befall her, and prepared to cope with 
any possibility of aggression, is shown by the 
photographs m this page, which depict 
top, rows of barbed-wire entanglements 
erected along the frontier facing Russia , 
left centre, metal bars, capable of electrifica- 
tion, m a section of the concrete barriers 
which hne Rumania’s frontiers , right 
centre, an enormous tank barrier in Eastern 
Rumania , bottom left, men and women 
waiting to pass through a gas chamber la 
Bucharest 

Photos^ Wid& World , Keystone 





“What, me? No, I never touch goldfish '* Won’t you please go first? No, thank you, after you! 

By IlUngioorth.' Jrom the "Daily Mail," London From " Kmikuiur,'' Anicm-a 


also promised Bulgaria some relief from Turkish troops concentrated on Bnl- with whom alio was allied in the Balkan 

German economic domination. garia's southern frontier in the earl/ Entente and who might have heeri 

Britain meanwhile concerned herself weeks of the war were withdrawn. In threatened by active Bulgarian ro- 

with efforts to bring Bulgaria into a the placing of these troops Turkey had visionist operations. Britain’s eon- 

Balkan bloc, and it was believed to be been acting up to her obligations to ciliatory olforts were crowned by the 

largely due to Britain’s initiative that Yugoslavia, Greece and Rumania, visit to Sofia of M. Menomenooglu, 





Turkish Uudcr-Secretiiry tor Foreign 
Affairs. Both countries exchanged 
assurances of their desire to respect 
each other’s integrity, while a Bulgarian 
(icclaration that Bulgaria desired neu- 
trality was interpreted to mean that she 
would not identify herself too much with 
Russian policy. But Russian propa- 
ganda against the Allies remained active, 
and the question wliether Bidgaria would 
co-operate in a Balkan bloc was left 
unanswered for the time being. 

Even more cautious than the policy 
of Rumania wa.s that of Yugoslavia, 
a kingdom formed after the First 
Great "War hy the 

Yugoslav fusion of Slovenia, 

Policy Croatia, Dalmatia and 

Bosnia (formerly parts 
of Austria-Hungary) with Serbia and 
Montenegro. The .synrpathies of mo.st 
Yngoslav.s were undoubtedly with tlie 
.Allie.s, hut the, by no means satisfactory 
state of the coiiutry’.s defences and the 
existence of common frontiers with 
Germany and Italy called for great 
circumspection on the part of her 
statesmen. Especially after Italy had 
occupied Albania wa.s Yugo.slavia 
•susceptible to Italian policy, and 
her fluctuating attitude towards the 
formation of a Balkan bloo varied with 
Italy’s own attitude. Yugoslavia was 
also sensitive to Hungary’s claims, the 
moderation of which in recent months 
.she had owed to Italian influence on 
Hungary. The position of Yugoslavia 
was further complicated by internal 
differences between Croats and Serbs, 
by economic commitments to Germany, 
and by the presence of unruly elements 
in Macedonia and elsewhere whose pas- 
sions could be worked on by intere.stod 
Powers. Following frequent contact.s 


with other Balkan diplomats M. Cincar- 
Markowitch, the Yugosla.v Foreign 
Mini.ster, in January defined hi.s couii- 
try’.s policy as follows : 

“ Y'ugosUivia h.-is upheliT tlm principle that 
slic must maintiiin good relations with all 
Great Powers ,and must exclude all quarrels 
wUli m-igliljoiirs which miglit lead to an 
international conflict .... Yugoslavia Ii.a.s 
no claims on foreign countries and has no 
vital interest in those questions which ha^e 
einiscd war between tlie Great Powers. In 
tlii.s sense, Yugoslavi.a will support .any 
attempts to remove reasons for conflict 
hotween the B.amihe and Balkan Powers, 
but the succe.ss of these attempts is depeudent 
on many circumstances. Yugoslavia is 
determined to maintain strictly her neutral 
policy.” 

Yugoslavia’s cautiousness led even to 
reluctance to agree to a meeting of 
the B.alkan Entente Powers with whom 
.she wa.s allied, but this meeting was 
nevertheless fixed to be held in Belgrade 
on Fehniary 2, 1940. 

Greece, like Yugoslavia, was intent on 
maintaining good relations with all her 
neighbours, hut Britain’s guarantee of 
her integrity and her long-standing 
friend.s'hip ivith Turkey guided her 
policy. Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, declared in his speech in 
December (mentioned earlier in this 
narrative) that the creation of a joint 
Italo-Greek frontier through Italy’s 
conquest of Albania had served to 
clarify their general relations. ItiLspired 
Greek comment underlined the Italian 
Minister’s friendly reference to Greece, 
and the withdrawal of Italian troops 


from the Albanian frontier was warmly 
appreciated. But suspicion of Italy’s 
real intentions pcrsi.sted throughout the 
Balkan couiitrie.s. In Yngo.slavia, for 
instance, Italian activity was thought 
to be responsible for unrest in Croatia 
aud Slovenia. 

Of all the Balk, an countrie.s, Turkey 
was the only one with a fl.xed .and 
consi.stent policy. She m.aiutained t!]i.s 
ill spite of .a terrible earthquake which 
devastated her Anatolian province.s in 
December, 1939. Developments in 
Turkey following the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Tiirkiiih ji.act, her reactions to 
Russi.a’s att.ack.s on Finland, and Ger- 
man efforts to create difficulties between 
Turkey and Rn.ssia are the subject 
of a separate Ch.apter in this ITi.story. 



BALKAN STATESMEN IN CONFERENCE 

Above, Herr von Ribbenttop is seen in conversation with the then Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
M. Kiosseivanoff, on the occeision of the latter’s official visit to Berlin in July, 1939. Below 
is a scene at the Little Entente Conference in February, 1940. In the front ro-w, from left to 
right, are Dr. Markovich of Yugoslavia ; General Metaxas, Premier of Greece ; Dr. Sarajoglu, 
Turkish Foreign Minister ; and M. Gafencu, Rumanian Foreign Minister. 

Photos, Wide World; Keystone 
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MASS COLONIZATION OF LIBYA 
Libya was included in the national territory of Italy 
on October s6, 1938, and three days later colonization 
began with the sailing of 15 liners, carrying 30,000 
emigrants, some of whom are seen above disembarking 
at Tripoli. Left, Marshal Balbo, Governor-General of 
the colony, is chatting with colonists before they em- 
barked, Right, a typical Italian settler. Below, a newly 
built village in Libya, waiting to receive the colonists. 

Photon, Keyjulone ; Wide World ; Associnled Pro/a 







Gbapter 55 

ITALY’S POLICY AS A NON-BELLIGERENT; 
GUARDED AND NON-FRIENDLY NEUTRALITY 

Italy's Declaration of Non-belligerency — Her Abortive Expansionist Designs — The 
Mediterranean Question — Preserving the Status Quo in the Balkans — Colonization 
of Libya : a Magnificent Experiment — Italy Needed Peaceful Years— Shock ' of 
the Nazi-Soviet Rapprochement — ‘ No Longer Bound to any Foreign Power ’ 


W HEN, on September 1, 1939, the 
Allies were on the point of 
declaring war upon Germany, 
Fascist Italy announced dramatically 
that she would “ take no initiative in 
hostilities.” As the war slowly gathered 
momentum, this policy was several 
times reaffirmed, both in the Italian 
press and in the terse, blunt speeches 
of Mussolini. Had the struggle been 
confined to the Allies and Germany, 
Italy’s attitude of detachment — made 
possible, it would appear, by a secret 
clause in the Eome-Berlin military 
alliance — would probably have con- 
tinued unaltered. But neither she nor 
the world at large had reckoned with 
Ru.ssia, In attacking Poland, and 
later Finland, Russia aroused the 
indignation of the civilized world. 

’While sharing this indignation to the 
full, Italy’s reaction was not confined 
to the moral plane. She sensed a 
threat to her vital interests. Not for 
nothing had she poured her legionaries 
into Spain during the Civil 'War ; 
the “ menace of Communism,” which 
Hitler had used merely as an electioneer- 
ing phrase, was as real to her now as 
then. She did not hesitate to make 
her position clear. ” If Communism 
.should attempt to advance towards 
zones of vital interest to Europe aud 
Italy,” declared Signor Gayda, Italy’s 
leading iouriialist, “ Fascism will know 
how to reply.” And on January 17 
Signor Muti, newly elected secretary of 
the Fascist Party, stated that “ Italy 
may at any moment find herself under 
the necessity of taking up arras.” 

What importance could be attached 
to these declarations of policy on the 
part of Italian states- 
Three journalists 1 

Reasons From the point of view 
of the Allies, Italy’s 
attitude was vitally important for 
three reasons, which will he discussed 
in turn. Although Italy had fought 
with the Allies during the First Great 
War, she had always borne a grievance 
agaimst her former comrades in arms. 
It is true that in 1915, the year of her 
entry into the war, she was promised 
certain territorial concessions by the 
Allies in return for her support, and that 
in 1919 she received much less than she 


was promised is also true. But the 
fault did not lie entirely with the Allies. 
Italy had been promised a large portion 
of the Turkish Empire, rvhich was 
thought to be on the |ioint of dis- 
integration. 

This disintegration certainly took 
place, but it came about in a way that 
no one had foreseen, and proved to be 


the liberation of the Turkish people, 
who had hitherto been .smothered by 
the weight of their own possessions. Con- 
sequently, instead of a divided Turkey 
which could be neatly parcelled out, 
the Allies were confronted with a nation 
■so resolutely united that the presence 
of the British fleet off Constantinople 
failed to overawe it. Disgruntled and 



CIANO SURVEYS ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, speaking to the Chamber o( Fascios and Corporations 
on December i 6 , 1939. He summarized the development of Italian foreign policy since 1933, 
and explained Italy’s attitude of “ non-belligerency,” at the same time confirming that a clause 
in the Italo-Gennan alliance absolved Italy from going to war for a considerable period of time. 

Photo, Pianel New3 
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iiiterjially uiisettk'il, Italy w a& obliged tn 
renounce her hopes of increased colonial 
teiiitoiy. But hho did unt fuiget the 
sacrifice that she had made. And whciij 
after nearly tisreiity yeans, her attack 
upon Ahyssima roused the hohl ihty of the 
members of the League, she was disposed 
more than ever to rogaicl Britain and 
France, holder.s of Ihc largest empires in 
the world, cs.s the obstacles to her own 
imjierial development. Hence, more 
grimly tluiii cheerfully, she threw in 
her lot with Germany, the other gieat 
European power which con.siclered her- 
self humiliated. And thus there came 
into being that uneasy and unequal 
partiiershij), the Home-Beilm Avis. 

Ill .spite of the couqiie.st of Abyssmia 
ami the seiziiie of Albania, Italy still 


troops were rli»])atched to Jibuti, and 
a series of fortifications weie constructed 
along the Liliyan frontier on the model 
of the Magiiiot Line. Thereafter the 
agitation diminished m intensity, to 
be overshadowed towards tlie end of 
1939 by events of much greater moment. 

For the tune being, tlierefoie, Italy’s 
e.vpausionist designs were at a standstill. 
But Mussolini was always a slate.sman 
of the utmost sliievvdnes.s. He know 
when to remain silent, and for how long 
at a tune. And there was no doubt 
that he saw in tins , Second Great War 
a magmfieeiit opportunity for lus 
country. Little as Italy might wish 
to participate in the actual hostilities — 
and her people had had their fill of 
vvais— she was not averse to participat- 


Wiis accustomed to look upon tl 
Mediterranean as her sea,” and th 
she frequently resented the proximi 
of foreign naval l)abe.s to her long ai 
highly vulnerable coastline. But 
spite of occasional expre.ssion.s of anno 
ance in the popular press, she was wf 
aw.ire that iii actual fact the Medite 
ranean was far from being the “ indivi 
ible heritage ” she declared it to be ; at 
upon this ipeogiiitioii was based tl 
fust laiv of her foreign policy, which ws 
never to jirovoke unduly the lio.stihty 
Britain. From one point of view Italy 
naval power in the Meditorraiieiiii wi 
strong. In the east she possessed tl 
Dodeeaiiose Islaiid.s and Bhodes : ni tl 
south, the Libyan bases of Tobrul 
Benghazi, and Tripoli ; in (he centre, tl 


regarded herself as a “ have-not ” 

nation. Her “ asiiira- 
> Tunisia- =. 

Jibuti^ termed her demands) 
Nice ! ’ could be summed up in 
three words : Tunisia, 
Jibuti, and Suez. During the early 
part 00939 Italian agitation for Tunisia 
and Jibuti readied so strident a jutoh 
that France, who had held these 
territories since the end of the 19th 
century, was obliged to take elaborate 
precautions. With a rapidity which 
must have surprised the Fascists, 


mg in the Peace Conference, Tins time 
.she would sac that, so far as her own 
interests ivcre concerned, justice was 
done. Prom the formation of the New 
Europe Italy, in Signor Gayda’s words, 
“ does not intend to be absent.” And 
that wa,g not all. ” A new Europe can 
he built,” he declared, “ only wlien 
Italy’s territorial claims arc satisfied.” 

The second reason why Italy’s attitude 
in the war was important from Great 
Britain’s point of view was that both 
Great Britain and Italy were Mediter- 
ranean powers. It IS true that Italy 


TUNIS! 


ITALIAN 


ITALIAN DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST FRANCE 

During the latter part of 1938 and beginning of 1939 violent anti-French demonstrations took 
place in Italy, On the right, outside the French Consulate in Milan, students brandishing 
placards claiming Tunisia, Corsica, Nice and Savoy for Italy. Below is the vast crowd in the 
Piazza Vittono Vencto, Turin, listening to a speech by Mussolini on May 14, 1939 — a speech 
punctuated by cat-calls against France and cries of "We want Tunisia!" 

P/iutos, Wide World ; Keystone 
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RIVAL FORCES IN NORTH AFRICA 

The upper photograph, showing French artillery moving past at a review on the edge of the 
Sahara, was taken during the visit of M, Daladier to Tunisia in January, Ip39, as a reply to 
Italian agitation. In the lower picture, Italian lorries are seen approaching the saluting base 
at a military parade in Libya in honour of a visit by Field-Marshal Goenng in April, 1939, 
Photos, Ke}/slone; TFide World 


fortified island of Pantelleria ; and in the 
west, the goodwill of the new Spain 
which she had helped to establish. In 
passing, we may note that the possession 
of Tunisia would have given her the 
great base of Bizerta, thus enabling 
her to control a “ gate ” across the 
middle of the Mediterranean. 

But from another point of view Italy’s 
position was not so powerful. Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, and Egypt, to say 
nothing of the bases in Prench North 
Africa, were formidable deterrents to a 
potential aggressor, And in consequence 
of the Auglo-Tuikish Alliance Italy’s 
power in the eastern Mediterranean had 
been rendered almost negligible ; Tur- 
key could be relied upon to look after 
the Dodecanese Islands. Neveitheless, 
Italy’s strength was sufficient to give her 
considerable bargaining power ; and it 
would not be wise to underestimate 


the effect of Italian submarines in a sea 
which is better adapted to submarine 
than to any other kind of warfare. That 
Italy intended to throw in her lot with 
the Allies straight away was unthink- 
able '. she might never come into the 
war at all ; but unless by some calamity 
the British Navy were sent to the 
bottom, or by a similar calamity Italy 
ceased to be governed by a statesman 
as shrewd as Mussolini, it was safe to 
say that Italy was not likely to he a 
party to a coalition against Britain. 

Thirdly, Italy’s interests in the 
Balkans (which are examined at length 
in another chapter) were intimately 


bonnd up with those of the Allies, who 
were as anxious as she was that aggres- 
sion in that area, whether on the part 
of Eussia or Germany, should be 
prevented. It was Italy’s claim that, 
as a result of the conquest of Albania, 
she had become the “ greatest Balkan 
power ” : a hint, perhaps, to Turkey, 
who had been president of the Balkan 
Entente (consisting of Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania) since 193i. 
Italy’s diplomatic aim, if not exactly 
to form a Balkan bloc, was so to 
compose the differences between the 
iiidividnal Balkan states as to render 
them capable of unification should any 
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tliomselves infamous. But Communism 
was distrusted in Italy for other 
reasons than its incompatibility with 
Catholicism. Communism represented 
a complete break with tradition; 
Fascism, whatever its extravagances, 
was a return to tradition, the tradition 
of anoicut Rome, upon which a great 
part of the European order is based. 
Consequently, Italy saw in Communism 
a menace to the civilization of Europe, 
of which, rightly or wrongly, she con- 
sidered herself to be the guardian. 

It would be a mis-statement as well 
as an understatement to say that Italy’s 
attitude, which was perhaps best 
described as one of alert non-belliger- 
ence, depended solely upoir the factors 
mentioned. Italy was not merely 
waiting to see “ which way the cat 
would jump ” ; she was occupied with 
positive tasks of her own, tasks of which 
the full significance was not likely to 
become apparent for some time. In this 
respect the Fascist government had 
always differed from the Nazi govern- 
ment. It is safe to say that nothing 
undertaken by Nazi Germany since 
1933 had been done without reference 
to her gigantic programme of rearma- 
ment ; the Autobahnen, the Labour 
Camps, even the Strength Through Joy 
movement had each had a military 
significance. Italy on her part was no 
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ITALY’S STRATEGIC POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The map below shows Italian spheres of influence in the Mediterranean. The Dodecanese 
Islands were occupied by Italy in 1912, during her war with Turkey over Tripoli. In 1920 she 
ceded the islands to Greece, but two years later repudiated the cession. The fortified island of 
Pantelleria occupies an important strategic position. Above, units of the Italian fleet are seen 
at sea during manoeuvres. 

Photo, \Vi(h World 



one of them be threatened. Fascist 
hostility to Conunuuism, it must he 
stressed, was a great deal more sincere 
than that professed by Italy’s Axis 
partner and sponsor of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. A country which for 
centuries had been the headquarters of 


the Catholic Church was not likely to 
welcome the spread of materialistic 
atheism in Europe ; and, although the 
Fascist Party contained many anti- 
clerical members, it had never coun- 
tenanced the ruthless persecution of 
religion for which the Nazis had made 




pacifist natioji. Indeed, Count Ciano, 
the T'oreign Minister, pointed out in liis 
review of Italian policy on December 
14, 1939, that since 1911 his oouutry 
had been for more years at war than 
at peace. And the Duce himself once 
de.snribed Italy as being in a state of 
“ perpetual mobilization.” But, unlike 
Germany, Italy had devoted her 
resources to other end.s than those 
directly associated with war. Not 
merely had she reclaimed such plague- 
spot.s as the Pontine Marshes, building 
towns where once had 
Amazing been wilderness : she 
Experiment had undertaken what 
was at once the most 
gigantic and the mast novel colonial 
experiment in hi.story — the inas.s coloni- 
zation of Libya. When, in the Sep- 
tember of 1938, Marshal Balbo, Libya’.s 
energetic governor, led the first 20,000 
colonists across the Mcditerraiie.'in, 
Europe was in process of recovering 
from the first major war .scare since 1914. 
Admittedly, the experiment did not pa.s.s 
unnoticed in the world’s jircss ; but it was 
treated as no more than an experiment, 
and an experiment which, in view of it.s 
costliness, was not likely to be repeated, 
Italy’s declaration that, far from 
having completed her scheme, she 
intended to continue it for at least five 
years, was received in most quarters 
with polite scepticism. But when, true 
to schedule, a further consignment of 
20,000 peasants was dispatched to 
Libya in September, 1939, the world, 
though convulsed anew with war, began 


to .sit up and take notice. Here was a 
national midertaking which involved 
just that element of adventure and 
pride so often lacking in peacetime 
activities. Here n ere initiati ve,orgaLiza- 
tioii and determination devoted to 
other ends than 
those of mere 
de.struction. 

Nor was the 
experiment dis- 
tinguished merely 
for its magnitude. 

Most remarkable 
of all were the pre- 
parations under- 
taken in the re- 
ception area be- 
fore arrival of the 
colonists. Each 
village had been 
completed down 
to the smallest 
detail, so that, 
waking up on the 
morning after 
their arrival, the 
whole community 
went immediately 
to work. In a 
sense there was 
little of the 
“ pioneer spirit ” 
about this enter- 
prise, for it was 
only the govern- 
ment that was the 
pioneer, And it 
must be admitted 


that rarely in modern times has a 
government seen its way to organizing 
a project so uncertain — many would 
said im.sound — from an economic point 
of view. According to Count Ciaiio’a 
exposition of Italian foreign policy, not 
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DICTATORS IN A DILEMMA 
Anti-Russian feeling ran even higher than usual in Italy during the 
Russo-Fmnish war, and the photograph below shows Italian students 
demonstrating their sympathy for Finland outside the Finnish Legation 
in Rome, Under such conditions it was little wonder that the German- 
Soviet Pact did not make for smooth running of the Berlin-Rome Axis, 
and the fact that Italian supplies for Finland were held up by Germany is 
commented upon m witty manner in the cartoon above. 

PhoiOt JVide World 
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])let:o accord ” alleged to prevail hetwoon 
tlio Nazi and the Fascist govcruineuts, 
was made known to the latter barely 
fourteen hours before Ribbentrop started 
for Moscow — came as a complete shock 
to Italy, “given,” to quote C'lano’s 
words, “ the fundamental position of 
hostility to Russia always luaintained 
by Nazi Germany.” It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, that, in spite of Hitler’s 
frequent messages of goodwill to Musso- 
lini, beginning with hi.s telegram of 
thanks after the invasion of Austria, 


tiermany intended to go her own way 
whatever the feelings of her partner. 
No protests against the Eu.s.sian pact on 
Italy’s part would have been effective 
at .such shoit notice as she was given ; 
and this short notice was a piroof of the 
Reich's small regard for her opinion. 

That the Italian government reacted 
to the Russian pact and later to the 
Ru.ssiaii inva.sion of Poland and Finland 
111 the mo.st unfavourable manner lia.s 
already been shown; but it preferred 
under the circumstances to imply, 
r.ither than to .assert, it.s disjdeasnie. 
The government was silent. The press, 
though under .strict government control, 
wa.s more vocal, hinting unofficially 
what could not be uttered ollicially. 
Thus the “ Trilmna ” olvservcd, in the 
comse of an article on the internaiioiial 
.situation, that Italy “ was no longer 
bound to any foreign power.” Marshal 
Balbo’.s paper at Milan denoimeed 
Russia in torims similar to those used by 
Dr. Goebbcls before his .sudden “ change 
of heart.” And Ihc “ Avv^eiiirc ” 
(.January 29, 1940) cxpre.sscd its scep- 
ticism at the German denial of the 
Vatican’s broadcast disclo.sures of Nazi 
atrocities in l^oland. Ollicially Italo- 
Gernuiii relations remained unchanged ; 
but in fact the change was diastic, as 
was proved by the sending of war 
material from Italy to Finland, whicli 
resulted in the holding up of tliat 
material by Germany m order to placate 
her new ally Russia, and eventually in 
its release ni oidor not completely to 
alienate her old ally Italy. 

To imagine that Italy’s su,siiieion of 
Ru.s.sia (and therefore indirectly of 


NETS TO CATCH LETHAL ‘FISH’ 

On this Italian quayside are seen some of the steel nets which are used to guard the entrances of 
Italian ports against the entry of hostile submarines. Those shown in the photograph have been 
taken up for overhaul and repair. 
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PROMINENT PERSONALITIES IN ITALIAN POLITICS 

5 ignor Virginio Gayda iJeft), editor of the “ Giornale d’ltaha,** and a well-hnotvn author and 
iournalist, acts as Mussolini's mouthpiece in the Italian controlled Press. Signor Ettore Muti 
fright) was elected Secretary to the Italian Fascist Party in succession to Signor Starace at the 
time of the Italian Cabinet reorganization on October 31, 1939. 

Photos, Wide II otld , 


the least important reason for Italy’s 
non-belligerent attitude was liei incom- 
plete military pro]iaiedaess. Piut the 
Foreign Minister strenuously denied 
that Italy’s (.leei.sloii lu rmiiain outside 
tlio conflict wiif, dictated by this con- 
aideralioii alone. Nevorthelcss, ha 
iidmitted that, “us a result of the great 
consumption of moans 
Need for caused by the fighting 
a Rest of two wars ” (in Aljy.s- 
siiiia and in Spain), 
Italy needed a period of time to recu- 
perate. For this reason he informed 
Ribbentrop at their meeting at Milan 
in May, 1939, that, as regards joint 
military action, Italy was not prepared 
to take up arms for at least throe years. 
He then quoted Ribbentrop as saying 
that the Reich was itself in need of 
further military prepanitiou, which 
might occupy anything between four 
and five, years. Was this deception., or 
did Ribbentrop really believe that, at 
the last moment, the Allies would fail 
ill their pledge to Poland, and that a 
major war would thus be avoided ? 
Ciaiio did not press the point, but he 
wa.s careful to make it. 

Referring to the “ identity of opinion” 
of the German and Italian governments 
both as regards the situation then 
prevailing and as regards “ pfiaiis for 
the future,” Ciaiio was at pains to deny 
that the two countries “ had a pro- 
gramme for disturbing the world’s 
peace with threatening or aggressive 
proposals.” But he also made it clear 
that Germany’s rapprochement with 
Russia — ^which, in spite of the “ com- 
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AXIS POWERS SIGN MILITARY PACT 

The military alliance between Germany and Italy was embodied in a Treaty signed in Berlin on May 22, 1539, by Count 
Ciano and Herr von Ribbentrop, who are seen above shaking hands after the signing of the pact. Signor Ciano 
revealed, on December 16, that “ Italy had let it be known that a minimum period of three years was necessary 
to bring ths preparations of her war equipment up to the desired maximum level.'* 

Fhaio, liGyalont 
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RIVER PLATE EAHLE AvS SEEN PROM 
A BRITISH WARSHIP 


In these (wo pages are shown a unique scries o( pholograplis of tli.‘ 
River Plate naval battle, taken by a sergeant ol Die Royal Marine 
on board H.M.S. ‘Adiilles.’ They depict: t, the guns of tin 
‘Achilles,’ which did great work during Ihe battle; 2, the Germta 
battleship 'Admiral Graf Spee,’ seen on llic horizon as, fromt 
distance ol ten miles, she fired a broadside of n-incli guns at thi 
* Achilles * ; 3— taken from llie opposite side of the vessel -lountaiiis 
of water tlirowiuip by the ‘Graf Spec's’ 11 -inch broadside, wsU 
over the mark, 4, a salvo Irani llie 'Giaf Spec's’ 5.9's; Sj J 
'Ajax,' at full speed, pursuing the 'Gral Spec,’ whose return, 
falls far astern. The final slage of the baltlc is shown in page SS? 

Pklds, ('fiilml Pirn 















The first contingent of Canadian troops arrived in England on December 17, 1939, after a sate crossing 01 the Atlantic under the protection of the 
Royal Navy. Some of the men are seen above, gathered at the rail of their ship, watching with interest the other vessels of the convoy. After their 
arrival in England they went into training preparatory to being sent on active service with the British Eiroeditionary Force. A second contingent 

landed safely in Britain on January i, 1940. 
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ITALIAN SHIP BOMBED BY NAZIS 

Even Germany's Axis partner was not spared the promiscuous bombing earned out by Nazi 
aircraft on merchant shipping, and above the master of the Italian ship ‘ Amelia Lauro ’ is 
showing two British naval officers the damage done when his ship was bombed by a German 
'plane in the North Sea. One of the ship's crew was killed and three were injured. 

Photo, Phinet Sen's 


Geniiany) proved that she had become 
ojienly pro-Ally would have been to 
indulge 111 the most dangerous wishful 
thinking. 

It was indeed true that the Fascist 
party contained many adrairer.s of 
England ; Count Grandi, late Aiubas- 
siidur m London ; Balbo, lestles.s and 
vigorous governor of Libya ; oven (so 
it was rumoured) the Duee himself. 

On the other hand, there were Fa.scist 
extremists to whom the British Empire 
and the French Republic were nothing 
but bloated, Jew-ridden 

Anti-British plutocraries, engaged in 
Italians a ruthle.s.s and unpro- 
voked war of exteriniii- 
atioii against a martyred Germany. 
There were violent newspapers, such 
as the “ Regima Faseista,” which did 
not hesitate to repeat the most 
■shameful of Nazi lies, such as that 
German prisoners were systematically 
tortured in British concentration camps. 
And there were other prominent officials 
(among whom might have been counted 
Farinacci, Staraoe, and possibly Ciaiio 
himself) who, if not quite so uncritical 
ill their hatred, feared that another 
victory for the Allies would auto- 
matically mean another Versailles and 


therefore, another humiliation for Italy. 
That such suspicions were entirely 
without foundation it was the task of 
British propaganda unremittingly to 
drive home. There was a traditional 
friendship between Italy and England 
which, more than at any other time, 
needed to be strengthened. 

Whichever policy the Duce might see 
fit to adopt — whether he should event- 
ually throw in his lot with the Allies, 
whether lie should prefer to assist them 
indirectly by sending arms and men to 
Finland or the Balkans, or whether, 
finally, he should endeavour to maintain 
an attitude of splendid isolation — it 
could not be supposed for a raoineut 
that he would renounce, except as a 
temporary expedient, the “ claims ” to 
which he had so often given voice. 
That he would renounce the methods 
which he had hitherto employed in 
advertising these claims — methods 
which he had copied somewhat slavi.shly 
from the Nazis — ^was most probable. 
And no doubt those demands which 
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were based upon reason and justice 
would thereby have greater chance of 
satisfaction. The Ducc’s dream was a 
revival in all its splendour and power 
of the Roman Empire iu Africa : the 
absorption of Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, the 
Sudan, and Abyssinia into one mighty 
territory, wherein Italian colonists could 
be settled in their thousamls, and the 
new culture of Fascism could be super- 
imposed upon foundations laid by 
Imperial Rome. That the New Rome 
could not be built in a day he was 
only too well aware ; but, to quote 
his own words, “ Fascism can afford 
to wait.” 

That was the chief difference between 
Fascism and Nazism ; Nazism could not 
afford to wait ; its patience was con- 
tinually being exhausted. But Ea.sci.sm 
waited with unceasing vigilance. When 
the time came for action there would 
be no hesitation, and the comrades of the 
legionaries Avho died in Spain and were 
dying in Finland were not likely to sacri- 
fice themselves for a loss worthy cauwe. 


Cbapter 56 

THE EMPIRE MUSTERS ITS FORCES TO THE 
AID OF THE MOTHERLAND 

‘His Majesty's Homhtions' — Freedom and Safety Within the British 
Commonwealth — The Empire Conference in London — Utilizing the Man-power 
of the Colonial Empire — The Empire Air Training Scheme — India and the 
Defence of the Empire — The Second Australian Imperial Force — Canadian 
and New Zealand Air Force Contingents — The Dominion Navies 


T he way in which the peoples of 
the British Empire ranf'cd 
themselves with the Mother 
Country at the outbreak of war, as 
described in Chapter 20, provided one of 
the most inspiring themes of the first 
phase of the conflict, and the import- 
ance of the theme may be said to have 
been increased as the weeks went by. 

Tlie war became more complicated 
and unforeseen in its developments, 
throwing the chief strain upon national 
morale. As the "blitzkrieg” strategy 
employed by Germany 
Still a War like a bully against 
of Nerves her smaller neighbours 
failed to materialize 
against her strongly allied opponents 
in the We.st, it gradually became 
apparent that possibly Germany was 
playing for time, while still hoping 
to produce political complications in her 
favour by means of propaganda. The 
only material advantage that it seemed 
possible for her to gain by delaying the 
real trial of strength was in some elabo- 
rate development of her alliance with 
Soviet Russia, The Nazis may have been 
hoping for much larger Russian supplies 


to counteract eventually the effects of 
the Allied blockade. The preponderance 
of expert opinion outside Germany 
pointed out that Russia was not a great 
exporting country, and that her trans- 
port was almost as inefficient as in the 
old Tsarist days. When a political 
attack on Finland by Soviet Russia 
was followed by a military onslaught, 
evidently with German connivance, the 
far-reaching extent of the agreement 
between the two Totalitarian govern- 
ments was reluctantly realized, and the 
prospect of German infiltration and 
expert control of Russian industry and 
transport began to seem less unlikely. 

The Allied experts were reduced to 
prophesying a long delay for the 
fulfilment of German hopes, so that Ger- 
many’s prospects of winning the war 
could not be improved by her eastern 
alliance. But in so far as such hopes 
explained the Nazis’ postponement of 
any large-scale action, the strategic 
situation as it developed during the rest 
of 1939 became more clearly dependent 
upon the ultimate effective resources 
of the belligerents, and, of course, 
upon the quality of their morale. 


In such a perspective, and with a 
lengthened retrospect, ought we to 
view the British Empire, which was so 
rashly challenged by the Nazi Govern- 
ment. It was the ideal antagonist of 
Totalitarian tyranny and pan-German 
militarism It can be seen in our longer 
retrospect as a slow and almost a 
natural growth, develojiiiig gradually 
from the old type of military empire 
mto a presage of the new world order 
for which the Allies had called a halt to 
ruthless violence in intcinatioual affairs. 

In the last coiitiiry the British 
Empire began to reflect the changes in 
the political organization of mankind 
that were being brought about by 
scientific inve.utions, enormously in- 
creased power over natural resources, 
and the re-applioation 
of ancient conceptions Worldwide 
of popular government. Power 
Only slowly did any 
realization of the potentiality of this 
Empire dawn upon its citizens. The 
extent of its territories first of all 
struck the imagination of commen- 
tators. The phrase “ His Majesty’s 
dominions, on which the sun never 
sets ” is over a century old. It 
was written by John Wilson (“ Christo- 
pher North ”), the Scottish essayist, 
in 1829, and thereafter was often 
echoed by politicians and writers. 
Tennyson gave the idea fresh currency, 


ALLIED REPRESENTATIVES VISIT FRANCE 

This group was taken in Paris during a visit of Dominion and Indian representatives to France. 
It shows, left to right : Mr. P. Fraser, Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand ; Mr. Anthony 
Eden ; General CameJin ; Mr. T. Crerar, Canadian Minister of Mines ; Sir Muhammad ZafruHah 
Khan, Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council ; Mr. R. G. Casey, Australian Minister of 
Supply ; Colonel Deneys Reitz, South Africa's Minister for Native Affairs. 

Biiliak Official Phoiaijraph • Croxon Copxfright 



defeat m the first Great War, that 
aspiration for territorial acquisition had 
been submerged by the more important 
considerations suggested by the Empire’s 
variety and wealth. The open secret, 
unbelievable to militarist Powers, of 
the Empire’s voluntary cooperation, 
was summarized in a speech broadcast 
on October 25, 1939, by Col. Deneys 
Eeitz, the first of the Empire repre- 
sentatives who arrived in London in the 
autumn for the Imperial Conference. 
He was explaining the peculiar position 
of South Africa and her apparently 
divided attitude when war broke out ; 

“ In Great Britain, in Australia and. in 
New Zealand you have homogeneous British 
communities, spealdng the same language and 
held together by the same historical traditions ; 
whereas in South Africa the majority of our 
European population is of Dutch descent, 
speaking the Dutch or Afrikaans language. 
You must remember that in the past we 
fought two bitter wars against the British. 
I myself served for three years under arms 


going to be, but wo have undertaken to 
protect with all our resources the land defences 
of the British naval base at Rimonstown. 
Already we have interned all Nazi agitatois 
who were making trouble.” 

At the end of October that was the 
attitude of most people in South Africa, 
which Germany regarded as the Em- 
pire’s weak link and a probable neutral 
iu war. A still more striking object 
lesson to Germany, and the rest of the 
world, of the meaning of the Imperial 
Commonwealth was the great Empire 
Conference. 

With remarkable speed, considering 
the nature of the difficulties involved, 
the lepresentatives of India and the 
Dominions had assembled in London 
and begun their discussions as Novem- 
ber opened. It was less than a month 
before that Mr, Eden had announced in 
the House of Commons the decision to 
hold the conference. The appearance of 


while stressing the continued territorial 
acquisitions of Britain, m his Jubilee 
Ode to Queen Victoria, linking them 
with modern conceptions of commerce 
and the interchange of ideas : 

Fifty years of ever-broadening Commerce ! 

Fifty years of every-brightemng Science 1 

Fifty years of ever-widening Empire ! 

Could he have looked forward another 
fifty years, the poet might have been 
glad to reserve his exclamation marks 
for yet more notable advances. But a 
somewhat Jingo phase set in towards 
the end of the last century, concurrently 
with growing envy on the part of be- 
lated European rivals of Britain, of 
whom Germany was soon to become the 
most dangerous. A hint of that phase 
survives m Benson’s well-known “ Land 
of Hope and Glory ” : 

Wider still and wider, shall thy bounds 
be set. 

Although the bounds of the Empire 
indeed continued to be extended, 
mainly as a consequence of Germany’s 


AUSTRALIA’S AIRMEN 
IN TRAINING 

Below, a pilot officer is giving in- 
structions to a cadet before taking 
him up lor ' dual ' training. Left, a 
line-up of Lockheed-Hudson bombers 
ready for assembly at Richmond 
Aerodrome. Above, Australian air- 
men in Britain studying a map while 
mechanics prepare a Sunderland 
flying-boat. 

O.P U ; Associatod Enesi; (topical 


againsi the British 
Empire, and I went 
into exile in ii 
strange land rallier 
tha n live under the 
British flag. But 
Great Britain, after 
defeating us in war, 
treated us witli a 
generosity unknown 
in history and con- 
ferred on us an even 
greater measure of 
liberty than we had 
enjoyed under our 
own former Be- 
publics. Today, as a 
voluntary partner in 
the British Com- 
monwealth, we arc 
not only free, but 
far safer than wc 
could hope to be if 
we were on our own 
with the smash- 
and - grab policy 
v. hieli is now trying 
to dominate the 
world. It would be 
premature for me 
to indicate what our 
military contribu- 
tion to the war is 
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CANADIAN PERSONALITIES 
Above, Air Vice-Marshal G. M. Croil, Chief of the Canadian Air Staff 
(left), is seen with the late Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of 
Canada, at a review of aviation units in Ottawa. 

Photo, Keystone 


a representative of India — lie was Sir 
Muhammad Zaftullah Khan — among 
the Dominion delegates served as a 
token of the official attitude to Doiuiiiioii 
status for India as merely a deferred and 
not a repudiated aim of the British 
Government, South Africa was repre- 
sented by the experienced Col. Doneys 
Reitz, Miniater for Native Affairs, and 
one of the simpler questions he brought 
with him wa.s the best disposal of the 
Union’s gift of £1,000,000 worth of 
v'louth Africa’s food supplies. The. 


other leading 
delegates were 
Mr. 'T. Crerar, 
Mini.stcr of Mino.s 
and Resource.s, 
Canada ; Mr. R. G. 
Casey, Minister of 
Supjily, from Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. 
Peter Fraser, De- 
puty Prime Minis- 
ter for the invalid 
Mr. Savage, from 
New Zealand. 

The syinljolic 
interest of this 
a s .s e in b 1 y o f 
Empire represent- 
atives — and tlicrc 
had not l)Ocn .so 
many of them in 
London since the 
Coronation of the 
King two yeans before — was emphasized 
by tlie creation of a new precedent in 
the ■* Mother of Parliaments.” When 
Me, Chamiierlain addre.ssed. the Hon.se 
on November 2, to make his weekly 
report upon the progres.s of the war, 
the Dominion Ministens were allowed 
to sit with the M.P.s in four seats 


reserved for them next to the Dominions 
Gallery. 

In ,apt and well-chosen words Mr. 
Glw.nibcrlain on tlnat occasion strc.ssod 
the value of tlio Conference, both 
symbolic and ])ractical, to the well-being 
of the Empii'e : 

“ Wc have liad in tho Iasi few days a 
.sinking demo?jsli*alioii of the united deler- 
miiiatiuti of the Kuipire. 

“ From C'anada, from the Comiuoawcallh of 
Aus( j'iilia, from New Zealand, from the XTinon 
of .South Africa and from India, Ib-n'c come 
rabinefc IVLiniHter.s and repivscntaiives who 
liavo travelled tliomaiids of miles in order to 
make personal cnut/ict with AfinistcTs in tins 
cnimlry and lo see with their own eyes the 
gigantic (‘(forLs in wliieh we are engaged. 

“ DLsensaion.s with these representatives 
liavo already hegnn, and we are con.sidering 
with them liow be.sL to co-ordinate the con- 
tribution whicli ea(di of ua can make to our 
common task. 

“ As honourable memlier.s arc aware, the 
Emi)ire has already sliowii how gmieroiis and 
whole-hearted is its spirit of cooperation. 
The fuller kun\\'ledge winch we shall now gain 
of the plans of the different Governmeuls as a 
result of the pre.seuce of their Ministerial 
representaUve;.? iiere will be of great value to 
us. And in their turn \re are conlid(mt that 
Iho Bomiuiou Govcrnmmits and tlio Govern- 
ment of India will find that tlie llr.st-haml 
impressions of iheir representatives will alibi’d 
them invalunble aid in gaining n fuller 
a])pri*ciation of our common problein.s, anti 
of the best and fiuickcsL means of solving 
thorn. 


INDIAN TROOPS ARRIVE IN FRANCE 
The arrival of the first Indian soldiers in France for service on ihe Western Front was announced 
on December 27, 1939. Below, members of the Royal Indian Army Service Corps are seen 
watering their mules at canvas drinking troughs in a wood. 

Briliah Official Plioioyrnph : Crown Copyright 












THE RALLY OF THE COLONIES 

Photographs in this page show ; top left, Cyprus R.A.S.C. recruits 
being drilled by an English N.C.O. ; top right, an African soldier of the 
Royal West African Frontier Force ; above, an A.R.P. gong at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone ; right, members of the Straits Settlements 
R.N.V.R. in training ; below, at Nukualofa, in the Pacific Island of 
Tonga (Friendly Islands), a British Protectorate, the Queen of Tonga 
inspects her troops. 

Photos, P.N.A.; Ce?itral Pi'ess ; Fox 





PART OF HONG KONG’S DEFENCES 

A comprehensive programme for the defence of Hong Kong was drawn up long before war 
broke out, and the fortifications were brought up to date. Tlie photograph above shows the 
submarine boom placed across the entrance of the harbour. 

P/iofo. British Movietone Neiosreel 


“ Equally striking is tlio wholc-heariccl 
coopera, tion tlmi wg are recGivlng from all 
parts of the Empire, including Burma, and 
from the ColoniGa.” 

The Premier then added a special 
tribute to the Colonial Empire, in the 
course of which he gave some indications 
of future policy : 

“ I have expi'cased before, on belialf of His 
Maieaty’s Government, our great appreciation 
of tKe spontaneous messages of support which 
came immediately after tlie outbreak of war 
from every single territory of the Colonial 
Empire. We did not ask for these messages ; 
the Colonies have not been forced into war 
by Great Britain against their rvill. The 
action of so many peoples of various races is 
a witness to their oonsciousness that a 
tlireat to Great Britain is equally a threat 
to that freedom and Weil-being which has 
boon assured to thorn under British rule. 

“ Although at the beginning the war effort 
of the Colonies wiU he mainly on the economic 
side, and every Colonial Government is doing 
its utmost to help us in the organization 
of supplies of essential raw material and food- 
stuffs, I should like to refer witli gratitude 
to the numerous offers of peraonai service 
from residents in the Colonies. 

“It is the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to employ the man-power of the 
Colonial Empire os may he most effective, 
and plana for doing this are being worked out. 

“ In many cases openings are already being 
provided in locally raised units. Bor example, 
in Africa the strength of the Boyal West 


African Frontier Force has been more Limn 
doubled and that of the King’.s A frican Ttidas 
in East Africa inoiv tban trcblerl; and, in 
fact, the voluntary offers of service tlii-ougliont 
the Empire have far exceeded our immcdiato 
requirements. 

“ As announced some time ago, British 
sulijecis from the Colonies and Briiisli pro- 
tected persons who arc in this coimlry, 
including those who are not of pure European 
descent, are now placed for enti'y into the 
armed forces on the same footing as British 
subjects from the United Kingdom. 

“ .Such is the nature of the help we are 
receiving from the Empire. Eagerly offered 
and gladly accepted, it is a splendid example 
of free cooperation and ungrudging self- 
sacrifice in a noble cause ilirougliout the 
lands which owe allegiance to the King." 

Another effective demonstration of 
Imperial unity arose out of the Confer- 
ence. This was a visit made by the 
Empire representatives to the B.E.E. 
war zone in Erance between November 
10 and 13. They toured the B.E.E, 
lines, talked with officers and men, and 
were shown the liaisson system between 
the Erenoh and British armies. They 
interviewed M. Daladier and General 
Gainelin, and were able to talk inform- 
ally with the British C.-in-O., Viscount 
Gort, when they dined with him at the 
British Headquarters on the conclusion 
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of thoir tour. The political importance 
of the visit was underlined by the fact 
that Mr, Anthony Eden aceompanied 
the Empire delegates. Back in London, 
their conference, although little heard 
of by the public, was resumed, and it 
did much to prevent misunderstandings 
and malce cooperation more effective. 
A good example of the frank exchange 
of information and suggestions was the 
revision of the Empire Air Scheme, 
whereby Canada had been allotted the 
role of central training and aircraft 
building pool for the Empire. The 
changes by no moans reduced the scope 
of the scheme, but promised in the long 
run to extend it, while at the same time 
avoiding friction. 

The chief change was in Australia’s 
new plan, to train the majority of the 
Au.stralian personnel of the Empire Air 
Eorce in Australia, in- 
stead of sending them Training the 
to Canada. The revised R.A.A.F. 
scheme, as announced 
by Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister, 
in December, was an impressive one 
for a country with a total population 
of less than seven millions. The plan 
was to contribute to the Empire Air 
Forces 26,000 trained man — 10,400 
pilots and 16,600 observers, wireless 
operators and gunners— and to train the 
great majority of them in Australia, 
within three years. This involved 



borrowing many instructors from Great 
Britain. Great Britain had agreed to 
find also a big proportion of engines and 
’planes required, but it meant a rapid 
development of Australia’s aircraft and 
allied industries to meet her future re- 
quirements, although .she had already 
placed orders with the American aircraft 
indu.stry. Thirty-four new training 
schools had to be estahli.shed as quickly 
as possible, and in spite of other heavy 
charges to be met by Great Britain, the 
cost to Australia over three years 
of the whole .solipine was estimated 
at £60,000,000. When the scope of 
Australia’sotherpreparatioiis— especially 
the military — is taken into account, 
Mr. Menzies’ description can be seen as 
the bare truth. He said ; 

“ This scheme will play a decisive part 
in the war. It affords a rcmarkahle example 
of the unity and strength of Groat Britain 
and the Domiiuon.s, working together to 
obtain supremacy in the air. The original 
scheme was changed because it is impossible 
to ovei'coinc exchange difTiculUt's, and also 
hecausG the training of most of the men in 
Australia w ill coutribute greatly to Australian 
.security and our capacity to play our part 
in the Empire’s war effort geiiernlly,” 

Austrahan personnel , sent over to man 
a previously ordered squadron of Short 
Sunderland flying-boats, had meanwhile 
begun intensive training in England. In 
the New Year Australia became the first 
Dominion to have a complete unit of its 


own air force serving in Europe, when 
this squadron of four-engined machines, 
with a range of 2,800 miles and maximum 
speed of 210 m.p.h., was attached to the 
Coastal Command of Britain. But in 
Canada preparations were proceeding on 
a large scale. Besides the New Zealand 
and Au.stralian trainees who had already 
arrived, about 7,000 applications for 
recruitment to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force had been received iu Canada — 
many of them from Americans — before 
the end of the year. 

The Empire Air Training Scheme was 
eventually completed and signed in 
Ottawa on December 17, aud a month 
later Air Vice-Manshal G. M. Croil, 
Chief of the Canadian Air Staff, was 
appointed head. Among the interesting 
terms of the scheme as published was a 
provision that squadrons maimed by 
personnel from the Dominions would be 
identified by name with their own 
Dominion when moved to any theatre 
of war. New Zealand as well as Aus- 
tralia would undertake training of its 
own personnel besides sending men to 
Canada. The Canadian Government 
undertook to administer the joint 


training programme, which appeared 
to be getting behind scheduled dates. 

South Africa had kept to its initial 
decision to train personnel only within 
South Africa. This had been based upon 
a policy of mainly 
passive assistance Split in 
through home defence. South Africa 
For several months 
General Sniut.s had to face a strange 
combination of political opponents, 
represented by Dr. Malaii, the extremist 
Nationalist Republican leader, and 
the irreconcilable General Hertzog, 
but his policy of support for Britain’s 
war against Germany proved gradually 
to have the main backing of the 
country. Great enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed when two bombers of South 
Africa’s jCoastal Command were respon- 
sible on December 2 for intercepting a 
German liner, the “ Watussi,” south of 
Cape Point. The liner scuttled herself 
(see illustration in page 431), but the 
general fooling was to congratulate 
the Air Force on having had a ch.nico 
of active participation in the war. The 
land defence forces were designed for 
service at home, but General Smuts 

MINES AT THE CAPE 


THEY SWEPT FOR 
Even faraway South Africa did not deem herseli immune from German mines that might be 
iaid by disguised and stealthy commerce raiders or by aircraft, and thus South African seamen 
swept the seas off the Union Coast every day. Below, a veteran member of the Cape Mine- 
sweeping Flotilla of the Seaward Defence Force is keeping an eye on the sweep wire off Cape Town. 

Photo, SpoH t£- Geyierat 
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bill ample support for liis decision, 
aniiouiicecl in January that a pmelv 
\ olunteer contingent for f,oi\ ice o\ erseas 
uould lie allowed and e\en encouraged 
by the (loverument 

While erents in Europe continued to 
iiulic ite no urgent need of more niihlaiy 
forces, the Enipiic's contmgonts ucre 
steadil} preparing none the less, and 
pinridcd perhaps a more immediately 


Jainiaiy 11, 1940, by Sir Muhaininacl 
Zafrullah Khan asserted India’s willing- 
ness and ability to help even more 
eftectn ely in this war than she had done 
in the Fust Great War, when her ooiitri- 
butions included ,tl46, 200,000 in cliioct 
money and nearly 1,500,000 serving 
overseas ‘ India maintains m peace- 
time,” he said, ‘‘ a standing army ot 
150,000 of all aims, cxciiidmg Biitish 


The training of Aiistialia’s militu and 
of her voliinteci foiee for oveiseas had 
pi or ended with tlie coiisenl of ,ill paities, 
and when the Federal Parliaminit on 
Dei eniher 10 adiournid until April, Mi 
Ouitiii, the Labniii leader, paid a 
popular tiiliuto in the House ol Kepre 
sontatives to tlio Piimc Ministei, Mr 
Mcn/ies, foi his leadership of the nation 





telling proof of the Eiiijiiie’s striking troops stationed m that country, and m 

povti than the unique An Scheme In war has a cast reserve of man povei to 

India, in spite of continued controversy diaw ujioii Regular units of the Indian 

as between Cnngiess, the (loveinnieiit, Army are now serving overseas m 

and the ]uo Govermneut Parties, esseii- MLilaya, Aden and Egypt The Aiiny is 

till] unity of feeling among all cl isses being steadily expanded, and jnlots and 

was behind India’s ]ait in the defence mecli uiics foi the An Force aie for the 

of the Eiiipiit Besides the gairison hist time to be recruited, coiuiiutisionecl 

duties undertaken by Indian contingents and trained m India The recruiting 

from the start of the w.ir at many vital ofhees have been so overwhelmed wit 

posts, as far as Singapore and Hong v oluntecrs that the aiitlioiitics have had 

Kong, Indian mule transport sections to cry a h lit and explain that it is 

were serving in Franco before the end iinpossible to utilue all olTeis of services 

of the year A statement issued on at once ” 


CANADIANS AND THEIR LEADER 
The Canadian contingents received a tremendous we'come when tney arrived m Britain, and, 
below, members of the first party to reach these shores are seen aclcnowledgmg the cheers of 
crowds lining the quayside On the right is Major-G^n^ral A G McNaughton Commander m- 
Chief of the Canadian Oversea Force 
Phnfn^ Fnt Pfclotial 





GENERAL 
ELECTION 
IN CANADA 

At the Canadian 
General Election held 
at the end of March, 
1940, Mr Mackenzie 
King the Liberal 
Prime Minister, 
secured a sweeping 
victory On the left 
IS Dr R J Manion, 
leader of the Con- 
servative Party, who 
was defeated at the 
polls On the right is 
Mr Mitchell Hepburn 
Premier of Ontario, 
whose criticism of the 
government was the 
pretext for holding 
the election 
Fhotos, TTide World 


Canadian 

Contingent 

Arrives 


111 ivartime In a speech at the end of 
the session, tvhich was broadcast, Mr 
Mengies retiewed the problems and 
work of the goteriiment, and concluded 
that with the development of 4ustralia’9 
Air Force, and the nnmenso Allied na\a! 
supenoiity, it was practicable to send 
overseas the Second Australian Imperial 
Eorcc, so that Australian soldiers would 
“ once more be seen m Europe, gning 
the lie to the fatuous German hope 
that some fatal disease had overtaken 
British unity ” 

The moral was underhued by the 
arrnal m Britain of Canada’s first 
contingent of troops on December 17, 
follow ed by a second contingent a fort- 
night later The public took to them 
promptly, and noticed how they sang 
the songs of I914r-18 
as well as " Boll Out 
the Bariel ” A New' 
Zealand contingent, 
in the nature of an advance cadre, was 
already in training m England, and 
members of the Canadian Air Force 
were arming to organize aerodromes 
and camps that would be occupied by 
the Canadian Air contingents 

As in other parts of the Empire, there 
had been plenty of lively political dis- 
cussion arising out of war policies, but 
few people expected the coup carried out 
by the Prune Minister, Mr Mackenzie 
King, in January, 1940 Lord Tweeds 
iniur, the Governor-General, in what 
was to he his last speech from the 
Throne, announced that the Canadian 
Govciument intended to appeal to the 
country against its critics, wlio accused 
it of lacking energy in war measures 
The “ snap election ” at such a time 
was, of course, bitterly attacked by the 
Government’s critics, the most impor- 
tant of whom was Dr Manion, leader of 
the Conservatives, though the criticism 
which Mr Mackenzie King appealed to 
have made the pretext for holding a 


NOVEL LOCOMOTION FOR ANZAC TROOPS 
Above, some New Zealand troops stationed m England are seen going to the ranges on the coast 
for anti-tank gun firing practice Owing to the difficulty of marching over the shingle, a local in- 
vention, the “shingle sledge, "is used to take men from the guns to the targets to inspect the results 

Photo, Keystone 


general election had come from Mi 
Mitchell Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
in the Ontario Legislature 
In the long view the most significant 
fact about Canada’s domestic quairol 
was that it revolved around the question 
whether the Govemment was carrying 
out war measures efficiently and ener- 
getically enough There was no ques- 
tion among Canadians about the neces- 
sity and justice of the great war piepara- 
tions being made by Canada in spite 
of the severe ciiticism of such a step, the 
election was arranged, and Parliament 
was dissolved The polling date was 


fixed for March 26, the reason given liy 
the Government being the necessity to 
hold the election before any spiing 
offensive on the Western Front, so that 
Canadian soldiers could record their 
% otes w liile still in England There w.is 
a widespread conviction in Canada that 
in the spring, probably in May, the 
war would enter on a moie active phase 
In spite of this political upheaval, the 
woik of prepaiation wont on actively 
and liamed and equipped troops from 
Canada were to continue arriving in. 
Britain during the following months 
In the mustering of forces during the 
fiistfivo months of the wai the Empire’s, 
navies played an mipoitant pirt whicli 
.should not be foigotton The safety of 
convoys and the maintenance of Impeiial 
communications, generally depended 
much upon their cooperation The 
Eoyal Canadian Navy called upi nava 1 
reservists and enlisted new recruits, who 
were m training at the two naval ImsoB 
of Halifax and Esquimalt When the 
war started Canada’s fleet consisted of 
SIX modern destroyeis and five mme- 
aweepmg tiawlers In Ootobei the 
1,390-ton, 36-knot flotilla leadci “ Kem- 
penfelt ” was taken ovci from the Eoyal 
Navy and renamed “ Assinibome ” 
By November some 40 vessels had been 
requisitioned for mmeswecpitig and 
patrol work On January 6 Mr CD 
Howe, Minister of Transport, lesponsibie 
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AUSTRALIA READY TO SPEAK WITH HER GUNS 
The anti-aircraft guns of an Australian cruiser are here seen in action during naval manoeuvres 
which were watched by members of Australia’s war cabinet The deeds of the British cruisers 
in the battle of the River Plate put the Australian crews on their mettle, and they showed 
themselves ready to emulate the victors of that successful engagement 
Photo, Associated Press 


for tho Canadian War Supply Board, 
det>cribed its activities in a broadcast 
address, and said that tenders had then 
been invited for some 72 craft for the 
Navy, ranging m size from 18 foot power 
dmgbies to steel ships of the Biitish 
whale-catcher design, and these new 
additions would involve an expenditure 
of about $17,000,000 
New Zealand had no sea going fleet 
of her own, but in 1922 she had 
established a Volunteer Reserve with 
headquarters at Wellington, Auckland, 
Chriatohuroh and Dunedin She was 
lent two cruisers of the Royal Navy, 
which formed the New Zealand Division, 
and weie maintained at her expense — 
the 7,000-ton, S-moh-gun cruisers 
“ Achilles ” and “ Leander,” built in 
1933-34r. The " Achilles ” was dis- 
patched first to the Eastern Pacific and 


then to the South Atlantic, to assist 
m hunting down German raiders This 
was how New Zealanders came to dis- 
tinguish themselves early in the naval 
war The “ Achilles,” two-thirds ot the 
crew of which weie New Zealanders, 
was one of the light cruiseis which 
engaged and crippled the pocket battle- 
ship “ Admiial Graf Spee ” off Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in December, 1939 New 
Zealand had by this date added to her 
resources an armed merchant cruiser 
and some imnesweepmg trawlers. 

Australia’s was the strongest 
individual naval reinforcement, with 
six ormseis, a flotilla leader, four 
destroyers and two escort vessels , and 
additional bmlding, especially of small 
craft, was in hand before 1940, besides 
the ships that had been leqmsitioned 
during the autumn for mmesweepmg 
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and jiatrol work A flotilla of fast motoi 
torpedo boats was among the additions 
that were ordered to be built Of the 
oruibeiB, two — tho “ Australia ” and 
” Canberra,” built in 1927 — were of the 
British Navy’s 8-mch-gun County Class. 

South Africa possessed no navy, but 
during the autumn organized a special 
“ Seaward Defence Eoroe ” under Reai- 
Admiial G W Halhfax, including many 
trawlers and similar vessels for mine- 
sweeping and patrol work in conjunction 
with the reconnaissance squadions of the 
air aim The peisonnel of the “ Seaward 
Defence Eoroe ” came from the South 
Afiican Division of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, which numbered 
about 1,000 on the outbreak ot war, 
and was quickly increased by enlistments 
during the autumn 

The Royal Indian Navy, consisting of 
five escort vessels and a patrol ship, was 
placed under the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiaf East Indies, together 
with their crews, and thenceforward 
cooperated with the British Navy in 



guarding vital Indian Irndo loiiU^, con 
?tantly patiollmg the Aiabian Sea, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the monboon swept 
waters of the Indian Ocean tin 

Royal Indian Navy was losponsihl'' for 
the local defence of India’s coast and 
ports, a Large number of small eiaft were 
requisitioned and equipped during the 
autumn, and foui more modern (scoit 
vmssels had been ordered by the New 
Year The small local defence craft 
w eie manned by the Royal Indian Nav al 
Reserve and Royal Indian Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve, which had been established 
early in 1939, together with a nucleus of 
Royal Indian Navy personnel Apart 
from the Reserves, the seagoing strength 
of the Royal Indian Navy was about 
170 officers and 1,500 men, recruited 
mainly from the Punjab and Konfean 
The gradual welding in united action 
and policy of lands within the British 
Commonwealth while the war dragged 
through its opening phases occurred 
among the diversified elements of the 
Colonial Empire also, making a parallel 
with their imtial demonstrations of 


lovai sentiment The reneral feeling, 
often b.ilked of more active particijia 
tion because Clieat Biitun could not 
make use of it, found commonest 
evpie-'Sion m many voluntary funds, 
usually for the Retl Cioss \ reiiiaik 
able cvample of such a contribution was 
announced in January, vv hen Sir Douglas 
Jardiiie, Governor of Sierra Leone, 
rccciv ed a cheque for £758 ] Is for Red 
Cross Societies m England The sum 
had been contributed by 126 persons 
representing small (non Biitish) Lobano- 
Syiian communities in Sierra Leone, and 
m proportion to their means it was a 
vei y generous total In forwarding thou 
gift, these members of the Arab people 
expressed their gratitude for the freedom 
that they had enjoyed in Sierra Leone 
Again, by way of celebrating the New 
Year, the Sultan of Lahej, in the Aden 


Protectoiate, sent 13,500 lupiees as liu 
contiibution to the Empire’s funds 
In IMalaya, which liad specially contri 
biited £1,000,000 towards Impel lal 
defence before the onthieak of war, 
Eiiiopoans had to be earnestly clis 
couraged from returning home to 
vmliinteer for war aervuce, then vrork in 
developing the colony’s economic re 
sources being so much more important 
In January the Malayan Patriotic Eiiiid 
for war chanties had reached £100,000 
to which even the Chinese rickshaw 
owners had contributed § 1,000. It 
would be possible to circle the globe 
with similar instances from other 
countries, showing that they shared m 
some degree the conviction of Australia, 
e.xpressed by Mr Menzies on December 
10, that their " real frontier was on the 
Rhine and the East Coast of England ” 


MEN OF THE ‘ACHILLES’ WELCOMED TO THEIR HOME 
H M S ' Achilles,’ cruiser of the New Zealand Division received a rousing reception when she 
arrived home in New Zealand after her victory at the River Piate , 380 of her crew were New 
Zealanders, and about 100,000 people gathered in the streets of Auckland to cheer them as 
they marched to the Town Hall for a civic welcome 
Photo A<itortolpil Prp<ii 











LAST MOMENTS OF A BRITISH 
DESTROYER 

On January 21, 1940, the Admiralty announced 
the loss of H.M. Destroyer ‘ Grenville,’ sunk 
by mine or torpedo in the North Sea. On 
the left IS the ‘ Grenville ’ as she was. Below, 
the bows of the ill-fated ship are seen jutting 
above the water as boats pull away with 
survivors. The bottom photographs show, 
left, the last man to leave the sinking ship, 
balancing himself in a porthole on the bow ; 
right, the ‘Grenville’s ’ bow silhouetted against 
one of the rescuing destroyers 
Pholoa, Aasociated P)esa , Witgkt db Logan 
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THE SEA AFFAIR: NAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE EIRST WEEKS OF 1940 

A Five-Hwidred-to-One Chance of Safety in British Convoys — Fine Feat of 
Seamanship — Loss of the ‘ Dunbar Castle ’ — Three British Submarines 
‘Failed to Return ’ — What Happened to ‘Starfish,’ ‘Seahorse ’ and ‘ Undine ’ 

— Sinking of the Destroyers ‘Grenville’ and ‘Exniouth’ — Aerial Attacks on 
Fishing Craft and Lightships — Signal Victory Over a U-Boa! 


T he first month of the year 1940 
was not characterized by any 
outstanding naval action. Pur- 
suing then depredations on peaceful 
shipping, the Germans continued to take 
toll of merchant vessels, again to the 
considerable disadvantage of the neutral 
nations. The British Navy suffered 
serious losses in the destroyers “ Gren- 
ville ” and “Exniouth,” the submarines 
“ Undine,” “ Starfish ” aud“ Seahorse,” 
and several Admiralty trawlers. But 
despite these gains the Nazis showed 
no signs of being able to intensify their 
suhiuarine campaign, and it is fair to 
say that their inglorious successes were 
won by the mine, the homb and the 
machine-gun as much as or more than 
by the torpedo. 

For with half her submarine effectives 
destroyed, Germany’s empty boast of 
.speedy replacement was clearly falsi- 
fied, It became obvious that something 
had gone awry with the vaunted scheme 
of mass production which was to place 
a new submarine m service every day— 
that is, something of a purely technical 
character other than the practical im- 
possibility of providing officers and 
crews on the same scale. 

And so we find the sea affair in 
January, 1940, contributing to German 
credit little more than the sinking of 
cargo boats and the bombing and 
machiue-guiuiing of fishing vessels, 
but adding still one more laurel to the 
record of “ frightfulness ” in the attack.s 
on Trinity House hghtships. 

British statesmen at tins time showed 
themselves well content with the posi- 
tion at sea. Both the Prime Minister 
and the First Lord 
Mastery of made public pronounce- 
the Sea meuts of the first im- 
portance, in which they 
clearly stressed the growing advantage 
on the side of the Allies, which 
became more obvious as the months 
passed by. Mr. Churchill, in one 
of the most memorable speeches of 
his career (at the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall on January 27), recalled an earlier 
broadcast speech in which he had said 
that if Great Britain could reach the 
spring without any interruption to her 
sea-borne trade she would have gained 



the opening campaign of the war. He 
was speaking, of course, of the wdiole 
war effort and of the respite which 
might be hoped for to build up the 
military and economic strength of the 
country. He did not sugge.st that the 


spring had yet arrived, but with all his 
customary caution he did imply that, 
so far, no major disaster had befallen 
which could ill any way dim the prospect 
of that victory. Sea-borne trade had 
been interrupted, but never to the extent 
which might vitally affect in a detri- 
mental mauner the life of the nation or 
the conduct of the war. 

But 110 one could comjilairt that the 
First Lord was parsimonious in his 
facts and figures, any more than he was 
pusillanimous in his invective, and again 
he fortified his argument with encourag- 
ing statements : “ Let no one be dus- 
heartened,” he said, ” when he reads 
of daily losses or liistens to them 
reiterated by the B.B.C.” After five 
months of violent naval war it was 
better that his audience should re- 
member matters of real encouragement, 
amongst which he enumerated the 
following. 

It was a 500 to 1 chance, the First 
Lord said, against any ship which obeyed 


NAZIS FLOUTED ALL HUMANE CONVENTIONS 
The upper photograph shows the East Dudgeon Lightship, attacked and machine-gunned by Na2i 
aircraft on January 29, 1940 Beneath is the Trinity House vessel ‘ Reculver/ another victim 
of Itfazi aeroplanes. An officer v/as killed and 32 hands injured 
Photos t Tl'ide World , Pox 
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Arlmiralty iiistrLictioiis auJ joiuiitl a 
British convoy Ijeing siuik. Uiulcr the 
operation of the convoy system, out of 
nearly 7.500 shijia convoyerl only 15 had 
been lost ; and it was to he rcracinhercd 
that the con vny sj'steiu was becoming 
more refined and m]iid as the weeks went 
by. The volume of British im[)orts and 
exports, inovitiihly checked by the 
change from peace to war, vva.s now 
.steiifiily inoreasiiig. The ships cajrtured 
and ship.s built had almost made good 
the losses suffered ; and, finally, very 
important reinforcements were approach- 
ing both the British Navy and merchant 
shipping, to meet new dangers and new 
assaults which might have to lie faced 
in the future. 

The first, five months had seen the 
U-hoat driven from using the gun to 
u.sing the torpedo, and la.rgoly driven 
from using the torjicdo to laying the 
stealthy mine, There was 
First Lord’s no doubt, Mr. Churohill 

Optimism added, that the attack 
by mines would be 
severe and costly, but lie thought that 
British science was superior in several im- 
portant ways to that of the enemy, and 
he saw iio reason why the mine menace 
should not be brought into control as 
effectively as it was in the last war. In 
point of fact, during the month of 
January the sowing of mines by aero- 


[iliuie did sensibly diminish. This was 
in part due to the success of K.A.IF. 
patrols over German seaplane bases, 
which prev'ented German aircraft leaving 
on night mine-sowing raids. 

During the severe winter weather 
whicli ushered in the New Year and 
continued for weeks, the .sufferings of tlie 
viotiras of the war at sea were of the 
most intense doscription. Abandoned 
to their fate on rafts, floating wreckage 
or open lifelioats, many died of hunger 
and exposure before help could reach 
them. Often their fate wa.s a lingering 
one of slowly diminishing hopes, to end 
only in deatli itself. But every day 
revealed fresh instances of heroism 
adding new lustre to the immortal 
records of the men of the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 

On January 6 it was aniioimced that 
the official congratulations of the Ad- 
miralty had liccn conveyed to an 
18-year-old deck hand for a remarkable 
feat of seamamship and ciidiiranee after 
his siiip, the London steamer “Arlington 
Court,” had been torpedoed in fierce 
weather iu the Atlantic in November 
{,?» Chapter 36). The lad was Malcolm 
Morrison, of Carboat, near Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. He navigated a water- 
logged lifeboat for six days and saved 
the lives of five of his shipmates. This 
gallant youth liappeiied to be the 



INTREPID YOUNG SCOT 
This i8-year-old deckboy, Malcolm Morrison, 
of Stornoway, Lewis, is being congratulated 
by a London policeman as he left the 
Admiralty, After the sinking of the 
*' Arlington Court ” on November 20, 1939, 
he navigated a water-logged lifeboat for six 
days, saving the lives of those with him, 
Photo, Topknl 

only one aboard tlic drifting boat who 
knew how to sot a sail, knowledge he 
had gained as a boy in a drifter. He 
was elected “ skipper ” of the craft, and 
steered a course by the aid of a pocket 
compass, until finally he reached a busy 
shipping lane, where the lifeboat was 
sighted and resouod by a Norwegian 
tanker. Morrison oven took charge of 
the rationing of the water supply, and 
when his feat became known he was 
invited to the Admiralty to tell his 
story and receive congratulations. 


ALLIED NAVAL STAFFS CONFER 

Members of the British and French Naval Staffs are here seen in conference at the Admiralty. 
Left to right, seated : Capitaine de Vaisseau de Rivoyre, Vice-Amlral Odend'hal, Capitaine de 
Vaiaseau Auphan, Amiral de la Flotte Darlan, Captain C. S. Holland, Vice-Admiral T. S. V. 
Phillips, Rear-Admiral H. M. Burrough, Captain V. H. Danckwerts, Vice-Admiral B. H, Ramsay, 
Admiral Sir Lionel Preston. Left to right, standing *. Lieutenant de Vaisseau Lacombe, Captain 
L. H. Bell, Captain R. H. F. De Salis, Commander J. D. Owen, Commander R. F. Nichols, 
Commander J. F. N. Bradford. Vice-Admiral Phillips, Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, at the head of 
Ihe table, has the French members on his right. 

British Official Phntofirapli ,* Crown Copyright 




VICTIM OF MAGNETIC MINE 
The io,ooo-ton liner ‘ Dunbar Castle ’ was wrecked on January 9, 1940, 
through striking a magnetic mine which broke her back, The vessel 
is seen above, partly submerged. On the left two youngsters are reading 
the ship’s name on one of her lifeboats, a grim relic washed up on the 
south-east coast. 

Photos, Fox ; Keystone 






“ The men got to calling me * skipper,’ ” 
Morrison said to a reporter of “ The Daily 
Telegrapli.” “At first some of them tried 
to row the boat, but they broke two of the 
four oara and had to give it up. So I rigged 
up a sail and took charge of the steering. 
I did not .sleep at all until we were rescued.” 

None of tlie ciew, said Morrison, was 
fully dressed. In the boat were four 
blankets, but they were soon soaked 
by the heavy seas which the boat 
shipped. All suffered terribly from 
frostbite, and all save Morrison himself 
had a long spell in hospital afterwards. 
He said that he knew in which direction 
to steer because he had taken turns at 
the wheel of the “ Arlington Court,” and 
had afterwards followed the north- 
easterly course taken by that ‘ ship. 
During the period under review the 


Germans reserved the main part of 
their attacks to small vessels out of 
convoy, but the ever-present danger of 
the mine was shown on January 9, when 
a major loss occurred. On that day the 
10,000-tou Union Castle liner “ Dunbar 
Castle,” sailing in convoy for the Gape, 
struck a mine and .sank off the south- 
east coast. The liner had about 18 
passengers aboard, including nine child- 
ren, and although she sank within 
fifteen minutes they were aU rescued. 

The commander, Capt. H. K. Causton, 
a storekeeper and a seaman were killed 
by the explosion. Captain Causton 
struggled, mortally wounded, from the 
bridge to his cabin to try and secure the 
ship’s papers. He died ashore the next 
morning. The chief officer, Mr. E. H. 
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Eobinson, took charge of the ship. He 
has described how, immediately the 
vessel was struck, she started to heel 
over, and reached an alarming angle 
in a few minutes. There was no panic, 
and the boats on the starboard side 
■were lowered. Mr. Eobinson ])aid 
special tribute to the ste'wnrdcss and 
.some trained nurses and Sisters of 
Mercy who 'were aboard and did won- 
derful work amongst the women and 
children. 

A loinarkable example of coolncs.s was 
shown by the second offioor (Mr. 
Saunders), who .set liis own broken leg 
while the lifeboat in his charge was 
tossing in a choppy sea ; as he fixed 
the splint he gave orders to the erow 
and encouraged them to row h-arder. 







One of the wireless operators was the 
last to leave the ship, and indeed had a 
narrow escape from being left behind. 
He described how he shouted for liolp 
until his jaws were too stiff to move, 
and when at last he saw a boat going to 
starboard he was too paralysed to wave. 
He was unconscious when rescued by 
the mate of a trawler, who climbed 
from a boat to the liner and lashed the 
unfortunate man to a lifeboat to which 
be had been cbnging. After getting 
assistance the rescuer succeeded in 
putting the wireless operator into a boat ; 
he had been alone in the ship, and a 
minute later might have been drowned. 

On January 16 the Admiralty an- 
nounced the loss of three British 
submarines : “ Starfish ” (640 tons) 
with a crew of 40, 
Particularly “ Seahorse ” (040 tons) 
Hazardous with a crew of 40, and 
Service “ Undine ” (540 tons) 
with a crew of 27. The 
bare official statement was to the effect 
that these vessels had been engaged on 
“ particularly hazardous service,” and 
with that the public had to rest content. 
The Germans announced th.at they had 
taken prisoner about 30 of the officers 
and men. A curious feature of the 
enemy broadcasts of the names of the 
survivors was that they were made 
]iieccmeal, a few at a time. Whether 
this was a form of refined cruelty to the 
anxious next of kin, or whether it was 
intended by these moans to give the 
impression that a far larger number of 
British submarines had been sunk, only 
those who are behind the warped mind 
of the German propagandist can tell. 
Actually it appeared later that a far 
greater number than 30 had been saved, 
including the entire crews of “ Starfish” 
'and “Undine.” No survivors of “Sea- 
hor.se ” were reported, however. 


The three ves.sets wore, in fact, the 
only submarines sunk by enemy action 
since tbc outbienk of war, and what- 
ever the nature of their daugerou.s mis- 
sion we may be at least certain that it 
was a legitimate one and that they were 
not engaged, for example, in sinking 
dcfencoles.s merchant sbip.s. “ Starfish ” 
was a “half-sister” of “Salmon,” and 
“ Undine ” was a .sister ship of “ Ursula,” 
two submarines which had done so well 
a few weeks earlier in torpedoing a 
German submarine and three German 
cruisers (see Chapter 48). “ Starfish ” 

was a comparatively small ves.sel, 
carrying one 3-incli gun, a maohine-guu, 
and six 21-inch bow torpedo tubes. 
“ Seahor.se ” carried the same armament; 
“ Undine ” was designed for coastal 
work and carried six 21-iiicli torpedo 
tubes and one small gun. Some weeks 
later an American lady who visited the 
prisoners-of-war camp whore the sur 
vivors were incarcerated learnt some 
details about the lo,s.s of the “ Starfish.” 

^ The men told her that they wore down 
on the bottom for nine hours, and after 
being attacked by the Germans with 32 
depth charges decided that there was 
110 alternative but to give in. Therefore 
by .skilful manipulation the stern of the 
submarine was raised, and the men 
made their escape by means of the 
> ,«•, Davis apparatus. In this particular 
camp the entire crew of the “Undine" 
also were said to be iniprisonerl. 

^ In the following week came the news 
of the loss of the destroyer-s “ Grenville ” 
and “ Exmoutli," the latter unhappily 


SUBMARINES LOST WHILE ON DANGEROUS MISSION 

Three British submarines were lost during the first month of 1940, the ‘ Seahorse ’ (top), 
‘ Starfish * (centre), and ‘Undine ’ (bottom). They were the first British submarines to be sunk 
by enemy action since the beginning of the war. The crews of the ‘ Starfish * and ‘ Undine ’ 
were able to make their escape by means of the Davis apparatus and were interned in Germany. 
Photos, Central Press ; Wright <& Logan 




‘ AJAX ’ DEFYING THE ‘ GRAF SPEE’S ’ LIGHTNING 

Here is a unique photograph of the River Plate naval battle taken by Marine Sgt. Coleman of the crew o! H.M.S 
' Achilles.’ It shows H.M.S. ‘ Ajax 'firing her foremost turret guns at the German battleship ' Avimiral Graf Spee ' 
as the latter was running fuli-ouf for the safety of Montevideo harbour. The ‘ Ajax ’ is some 600 yards away from 
the' ‘ Achilles,’ and making high speed. (See also other pictures in pp. 580-1.) 

Plintn. Central Press 





MODERN MINE»LAYER’S 
DEADLY CARGO 

Mines can be laid by almost any class 
of vessel, and cargo ships as well as 
specially built mine-layers are used 
for this task. The mine-layer is fitted 
with rotary gear and an endless chain 
equipment, which engages the mines in 
succession, each with its sinker and 
line. They are drawn aft on trolleys 
on a special track, and dropped over 
the stern one after another. Above 
are seen some of the mines carried on 
a British mine-layer which was once a 
pleasure steamer. Left, is a close-up 
of a mine, on which a humorist has 
given rein to his wit. British contact 
mines are moored in accordance with 
the Hague Convention, and fitted with 
a device that renders them harmless if 
they break loose. 

Photos, G. E. Broxon 




In naval operations the smoke screen often proves invaluable in concealing attacking forces from the view of the 
defenders. The photograph above shows what a smoke screen looks like when viewed from a distance. Below, a 
destroyer is seen suddenly emerging from the shelter of a smoke screen. The blocking of the harbours at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend in 1918 were good examples of the value of smoke screens in providing cover for an attacking force, 
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DOVER PATROL’S WATCH AND WARD OVER THE NARROW SEAS 
In the Second Great War, as in the First, the vigilance of the Dover Patrol played a great part m the defence of the country as well as m helping 
to keep open the shipping lanes oif our coasts Above, a vessel of the Patrol, on its beat off tiie British coast, passes a neutral merchantman. 

Phato^ Sport dj General 






MAIL FOR MARINERS 

The sailor, like the soldier, looks forward eagerly to his mail from home. This photograph, 
taken from a British warship, shows how mailbags are taken off the destroyer acting as 
“postman” while both ships continue their course, communication being first established by 

rocket apparatus 
Pholo, Central Pics-i 


with all haiifls. H.M.S. Grenville,” an 
Admiralty type flotilla leader of 1,485 
tons, was launched in August, 1935. She 
had been built as leader of the G class 
of destroyer, to which Gipsy,” mnied 
off the Ea.st Coast in November, 
belonged. She carried a nontial cotnple- 
iiient of 175, of whom eight were known 
to have been killed, while 73 were 
missing and mu.st be presumed to have 
lost their lives. 

H.M.S. ■■ Grenville,’' who.so comman- 
der was Captain G. E. Creasy, D.S.O., 
was either mined or 
h'm torjiedoed in the North 

‘Gretivilie’ feurvivor’,s 

account of the sudden 
catastrophe was given by Able Seaman 
J. Waltou, of Eloetwood. Describing 
bow he was buying chocolate in the 
canteen when a terrific exploaioii took 
place, he said that he failed to reach 
a lifeboat and followed the rest into the 
icy sea. The licidge and supei.structure 
collapsed, and many men were trapped 
underneath. 

“ I was lucky to gv.ib hold of a spar,” he 
-aid. “ After hemg tossed about for hvo 
hours I was rescued by ariothi-r warship. 

. . . M.iny men were clinging to all 

kinds of wruok.ige, though the siuwivors 
wore becoming fewer ns the minutes passed. 
Olio man was holding on to part of the 
foremast with one hand while in the other 
he had u piecu of toast which lie was eating.” 

The commander, who was among the 
saved, did not cea.se to encourage his 
men, even in these dire straits. 'Walton 
added ; “ Captain Creasy, while in the 
water, shouted ine.ssiiges to cheer us up. 
VVe responded with an effort to sing the 
Beer Barrel Polka.” 

The loss of H.M.S. ” Exinouth ” 
(Captain K. S. Beibson) wa.s an un- 
relieved tragedy. The Admiralty stated 
that her sinking was due either to mine 
or torpedo, and from the first held out 
no hope that there were any survivors. 
She was a flotilla leader of 1,475 tons, 
re-commissioued at Portsmouth in 1935. 
Her complement was 175, and she 
mounted five 4‘7 - inch gmis and six 
smaller guns, and eight torpedo tubes. 
Her captain had aohiev'ed considerable 
distinction in the Navy, had served in 
the First Great War, and as recently aa 
a few weeks earlier had been awarded 
the D.S.O. for successful action against 
enemy submarines. The sinking of 
these two warships brought the total 
destroyer losses since the outbreak of 
war to five, the other three being 
“Duchess,"’ lost iu collision, and 
“ Gipsy ” and “ Blanche,” sunk by 
mines. 

The story of the Merchant Navy 
during this period is given in Chapter 47, 
but as a general indication of the 
methods employed by the Germans one 


or two specific examples may be taken. 
Two features stand out in this miserable 
record of sinkings of comparatively 
small vessels ; how ruthlessly the Ger- 
man order was obeyed to sink without 
warmiig, and how tragically sudden 
was the incidence of the disaster. Thus, 
“ the London steamer ‘ Box Hill ’ sank 
in the North Sea (on January 1) within 
two or three minutes of an explosion. , . . 
There was no time to launch the boats. 
... It is feared that 20 of her crew 
lost their lives.” Again (on January 
12) : “ Ten of the Newcastle steamer 
‘ Granta’s ’ crew of 21 are missing. The 
vessel’s back was broken, and she sank 
in three minutes.” These are typical 
instances of the suddenness of the call 
to face death which came to the 
merchant seamen. 

But not always was the blow 
immediately effective, and if it did not 
prove so, the German submarine would 
persist in firing until the wretched shin 
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was sent to the bottom. An instance 
is the Fleetwood trawler “ Barbara 
Robertson,” the survivors of which were 
afloat in an open boat for ten hours 
before they were spotted by a seaplane, 
which directed a warship to their rescue. 

The first intimation of attack iu this 
case was a shell out of the darkness, 
which smashed the wheclliouse. Follow- 
ing this no fewer than 

18 .shots were fired by 

ri I • out of the 

tli6 uotnifiii subinariiiG Darkness 

into the helpless little 
trawler before she finally received the 
hit which sank her. Thia period as a 
whole is probably more notable for the 
rapid development of aerial attack on 
shipping, which reached a high degree of 
intensity in the last days of January, 
when the Germans thought that tlio ex- 
tremely .severe weather would paralyse 
the couuter-attaokmg aeroplanes. They 
were sadly disillusioned ; the BritiBli 
“ Fighters ” were ready, and though 



BRITISH NAVAL GUNNERS IN TRAINING 

This photograph, taken at sea, shows Naval gunners undergoing their final course of training 
after an intensive period at a gunnery school. They are seen manning anti-aircraft “ pom-poms/’ 
ready to deal with hostile aeroplanes 
Photo, Central Prea-^ 


enemy attacks covered a range of over 
400 miles of tlic British coastline, they 
were everywhere beaten off. 

The method einiiloyed by German 
pilots was to swoop down on stationary 
or moving shipping, drop high-explosive 
or iiiceuctiary bombs, and maoliine-gun 
the crew. They had more success with 
their machine-guns than their bombs, 
and many defenceless sailors lost their 
lives whose ships remained undamaged. 
Even stationary lightships did not 
escape these cowardly attacks. Com- 
menting on this new breach of all the 
laws of hnmau decency, the deputy 
master of Trinity House, in a letter to 
“ The Times,” recalled that when the 
Eddystone Lighthouse was being built 
in the early part of the 18th century a 
Erench privateer caitied off the work- 
men as prisoners. When King Louis 
XIV heard of the capture ho gave orders 
that the privateer captain was to he 
reprimanded and compelled to release 
the captives, saying : “ Their work is 
for the benefit of all uation.s ; I am at 
war with England, not humanity.” This 
correspondent added ; ” Euithor com- 
ment on the attitude towards humanity 


exhibited by our present enemies appears 
to be nnuecossary.” 

The worst crime and the most poig- 
nant tragedy was the bombing of the 
East Dudgeon Lightship No. 6, attacked 
from the air on January 29. The only 
survivor of the crew of eight, Mr. J. 
Sanders of Great Yarmouth, told how 
the Gorman actoplaiic sprayed the decks 
with machiue-guii bullets and dropped 
nine bombs, the last of which hit the 
vessel. The enemy then flew ofi.', leaving 
the crew of eight to their fate in the 
aliip’s small boat. For 19 hours the 
doomed men (the majority elderly) 
rowed towards the coa.st, only two of 
them at last being strong enough to 
hold an oar. They reached the coast at 
2.30 a.m. the next morning, when the 
boat capsized in the surf and only 
Sanders was able to struggle ashore. 
The bodies of his seveu comrades and 
the overturned boat were later found on 
the beach. 

Not all the German attacks on 
merchant ships, however, were allowed 
to go unchallenged. On many occasions 
these were beaten off by the use of the 
light armament carried. Two instances 
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will suffice ; the Royal Mail liner 
“Highland Patriot” (14,157 tons), bound 
for Rio de Janeiro, was pursued for two 
hours by a German submarine, whose 
fire she returned with most satisfactory 
results ; a British tanker, attacked 
with bomb.s and inaohine-guus by n 
Hoinkol ’plane in the North Sea, returned 
the fire with her anti-aircraft gun and 
almost certainly hit the aircraft. 

The month ended with a signal victory 
over a German submarine which on 
January 30 Lad attacked .ship.s in convoy 
and sunk the Briti.sh tanker “ Vaclita ” 
(5,025 tons), the crow of which wore 
fortunately rescued by an Italian 
steamer. The convoy’s naval escort 
immediately bombed the submarine and 
oountor-attaoked with depth charges. 
Later a flying boat of the R. A.F. Coastal 
Command located the submarine, which 
was apparently unable to dive owing to 
damage sustained from the depth 
charges. A heavy bomb was droppjed, 
anti-aircraft and machiiie-gini fire was 
exchanged, and by the time the seaplane 
had directed the warships to the spot 
the submarine had .sunk ; survivors were 
rescued from a rubber dinghy and from 
the sea. This admirable exampjle of 
the cooperation of sen, and air forces 
empffiasized the extreme danger run 
by German submarines when attacking 
British ships in convoy. 





Diary of the War 


January 1, 1940. Gorman 'pianos raid 
Shetland^ : one bomber allot down. 

Hoinkol seaplane brought down in .Vorth 
Sea. Violent attack in Taipalc sector ot 
Kaieliiui Isthmus repulsed. North of 
Suomussalmi Finnish troops pursue de- 
feated Russian-^. British steamer ** Box 
IIUJ ” sunk. Norwegian steamer “ Luna ” 
(.oi'ijGdood. 

January 2. Details are published oJ 
great Finnish victory in region of Lake 
Tolva, north of Lake Ladoga, where 
lighting raged from Dec. 13 to 23 and a 
.Soviet division w’aa annihilated. Fight 
over North Sea between three R.A.F. 
bombers and twelve Messerschmitts. One 
fighter destroyed two others driven 
down. Two British machines lost. 

January 3. Finnish air force raids 
Soviet base ut Ulitua and also Murmansk 
and Russian base at Liinahamari. .Swedish 
'-tcamer “ SvartOD " torpedoed off north 
of Scotland. 

January 4, Finns isolate .Soviet 
battalion north of Lake Ladoga. R.A.F. 
make successful reconnaissances over 
North-West Germany and patrols over 
seapliine bases in Heligoland Bight. 
British trawler “ Daneden " feared lost. 

January 5. Mr. Hore-BolHlm Minister 
of War, resigns j Mr. Oliver Stanley 
appointed In his place. Sir John Keith 
succeeds Lord Macmillan as Minister of 
Information. Paris reports intense 
artillery activity on Western Front, 

January 6. Fighting continues near 
Suomussalmi aud ou live “ fronts " in 
Salla sector. Firm-s make contact with 
new Russian division north of Kianla- 
jdrvl. Russians lose eiglit ’planes in raid 
on Utti. British Imwler “ Eta " mined. 

January 7. Russian ’planes bomb 
towns of Turku and Kuopio. Mr. 
Churchill visits B.E.F. in Franco. Britlsli 
vessels “ Townclcy ” and “ Cedrington 
Court ” sunk off Soutb-Eust Coast. 

January 8. Finns reported to have 
won great victory during week-end in 
“ waigtlirie ” area, Russian -Idth Division 
being destroyed. Successes also reported 
from Salla and PeUamo fronts. 

January 9. Nazi aeroplanes attack, 
with bomb.9 and mnchinc'guns, merchant 
ships fishing craft and Trinity House 
v^essel off East Coast. British steamers 
" Gowrie,” “ Oakgrove ” and “ Up- 
niinstev ” sunk ; other vessels attacked 
and disabled. Liner " Dunbar Castle ” 
sunk by mine off Soutli-Ea.sb Coast. 
Tanker British Liberty sunk. Dutcli 
oteamer " Truida ” mined. British 
t^a^yle^ “ River Earn " reported sunk 
by Nazi bomber. First Colonial contingent 
— from Cyprus — land in France to join 
B.E.F. Creation of Royal Air Force Com- 
mand in France announced. 

January 10. R.A.F. make bombing 
raid on German seaplane bsrse of Sylt. 
R.A.F. have running fight with Messer- 
richmitts over North Sea. One of latter 
destroyed and one disabled. One British 
machine lost. Battle in progress north- 
east of Lake Ladoga. Near Suouuissalmi 
Finns drive Russians back over frontier. 
Norwegian steamer “ Manx " mined. 
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January 11. German raiders cro-,^ 
Britisli coastline at points from East 
Scotland down to Tlianies EatiLary, but 
ju*e driven off. No bombs dropped. 
British Co.'i.stal Command aircraft attack 
three enemy destroyers off Jutland coast. 
British steamer " Keynes ” bombed and 
«uiik. British tanker “ El Oso ” mined. 

January 12. Fierce fighting in Salla 
sector. .Soviet raidci-s damage Lahti radio 
station. R.A.F. machine has running 
fight at 20,0tl0 feet with four Messer- 
scbmitls. Bombs drojjped by patrol 
machines in Raiituin Bay, Heligoland 
Bight. Britisli ship “ Granta ” and 
trawler “ SL Lucida ” sunk. Norwegian 
steamer Frodville " reported mined. 

January 13. R.A.F. carry out greatest 
wartime survey tlighb during night 
Jan 12-l.S, flying over Austria, Boheuiia, 
Eastern and North-West Germany. All 
machines return safely. Heiiikel bombcj' 
shot down off Firth of Forth. 

January 14. Heavy Russian attacks 
on Salla front. Helsinki bombed. Soviet 
air attacks on Potsamo front. SuccessAi) 
French survey flights over Germany. 

January 15. Severe infoiitry struggle 
in progro&s north of Lake Ladoga. 
Many Finnish towns bombed. DiitcJi 
steamer *' Arondskerk ” sunk by U-boat 

January 16. Admiralty announce 
that three British submarines “ Sea- 
horse,” ” Undine” and ” Starflsli,” must 
be considered lost. On S.iHa. front Finns 
disperse two companies. Further Itussiun 
raids over Southern Finland. 

January 17. Russians retreat in Sallu 
urea ; Finos recapture Kursu. The 
Hound, between Denmark unci Sweden, 
frozen over British fighters intercept 
Nazi raider over Suffolk. 

January 18. Russians retreat nearly 
30 miles on .Salla front. Dutch royal 
decree proclaims slate of siege in several 
coa.stal areas. Brillsh steamer ** Cairn- 
ross ” reported mined Norwegian 
steamers ” Enid ” and “ Fagcrheim ” 
reported sunk. .Swedish stearaers 
” Flandria ” and ” Poxen ” mined. Dantsii 
steamer “Canadian Reefer'* torpedoed. 

January 19. Hcverc fighting in “ waist- 
line ” area of Finland where Russians 
are still in retreat. Russian division 
north of Lake Ladog.a also begin to retire. 
R.A.F. fighter attacks Hciiikel mider off 
Aberdeen. Bccomiaiasancc tlighta over 
North-West Germany. Swcdisli steamer 
“ Pajiila, *’ sunk by U-boat. British 
tanker *' fiivordargfe ” reported sunk. 

January 20. llcav^ air raids over 
towns in South Finland, especially 
Turku. Continued fierce figliting near 
Salla. British tanker “ Caroni River” 
mined Estonian steamer " Nautic ” 
sunk. 

January 21. Admiralty announce that 
H.M. destroyer “ Grermlle ** has been 
sunk La North Sea. Finnish aircraft 
bomb fortifications of Kronstadt, Soviet 
naval base near Leningrad. They also 
raid Russian bases in Estonia. British 
steamers " Fcrryhill ” and ” Prote.silaus ” 
mined. Danish ship “ Tokla ” and 
Norwegian “ IMlranda ” sunk. 


January 22. Russian army still ilglifing 
rearguard notion in S.illa sector. New’ 
Russian offensive round Lake Ladoga. 
H.M. trawler, “Vnldora” overdue ajid 
presumed lost. Oroek steamer “ Fkatont- 
archos Dracoulis ” reported sunt' by 
U-boat. 

January 23. Russian offensive at 
Taipale beaten back. Sm.ill Russian 
force still holding out at Maekaejarvi 
ou yalla front. H.M. destroyer *' Ex- 
moutb ” reported sunk with all hands. 
Two steamers. British “ Baltanglia ” 
and Norwcguin “ PliiUi,” mined. 

January 24. Fighting continue-? 
north-east of Lake Ladoga, in Karelian 
Isthmus and on .Salla front. Two German 
aircraft fly over Shetlands and drofj four 
bombs, but no dam.agc is done. British 
vessels ” Newhaven ” and ” Parldiill ” 
reported lost with all bands. 

January 25. Russian olTensivo north- 
east of Lake Ladoga still held by Finns. 
Enemy’s attacks on Haila (ronf- and in 
Petsmno district beaten off. vSovict 
’planes sink Finnish steamer ” Notiing ” 
by bombing. U-boat sunk by French 
patrol ships. German freigliter “ Albert 
Jamis ” scuttled. Norwegian steamers 
” Biarritz ” and ” Gudvolg ” sunk. 

January 26. Russian attacks north-oast 
of Lake Ladoga die down after lasting 
>,ix days Latvian sfenmor ” Evenne ” 
and Swedish steamer “ Sonja ” sunk. 

January 27. Russian submarine sunk 
in Finnish mineliclds. After five ilaya’ 
debate Hmith African Eouso of Assembly 
rejects General Ilortzog’s peace motion 
by SI votes to 5f). German Ambnssadoi 
in Rome prutesUs agfiinsb Vatican broad 
casts on Gorman porHceution in Poland. 

January 28. Fighting continues on 
smaller scale north of Lake Ladoga. 
Finnish steamer ” Onto ” reported sunk. 
Hwedish steamer ” Sylvia ” ovorcluo and 
presumed lo.sfc. Revealed tlmfc during 
month of January Britain has experienced 
coldest spell since ISflt. 

January 29. Widespi'eacl Nazi raid-, 
on Britain are attempted, extending 
from Hhet lands to coast of Kent. At 
least 13 ship^ attacked, two being light- 
ships New outburst of fighting north- 
east of Lake Ladoga, wliero Finns 
capture several enemy positions. Severe 
Soviet air raids over Fango, Turku and 
other towms. Danish ships ” England ” 
and ” Fredensborg.” and Norwegian 
stcamets “Faro” and ” Hosaager,” 
reported sunk by U-hoat. 

January 30. Now Finnish offensive 
launchod north of Kulnno. FurtlierKazi 
raids on Bast Coast sliipping. ITeinkel 
bomber shot down off NorLluimbc'riand. 
Another disabled near Firth of Forth. 
British steamers “ OimUla" and “ lligli- 
wave ” sunk by Nazi bombers. British 
slcamer ” Eston ” presumed lost. 

January 31. Finns report success in 
now battle at Knlimo, Admiralty 
anuouncQ that U -boat which atiackori 
convoy and sank British tanker “ Viiclito” 
hfxs heen destroyed. Russian 'pianos 
drop at least 160 bombs on Rovauiemi 
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Historic Documents. LXXXIV— LX XXVIII 

NAZI LEADERS ADDRESS THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

Most utterances by spokesmen of the Reich were diatribes against the Allies or boasting 
assertions of Germany’s might, but sometimes the human note was struck, as in the 
admission by Gocbbcls that life in Germany seemed to become greyer every day, and 
in the rebuke addressed by Goering, as Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, to 
bullying Nazi officials. Illuminating extracts from other speeches are also given. 


Dr. Goebbrls in a broadcast speecft on the anniversary 

or THE FOUNDATION OF THE “ STRENGTH THROUGH JOT ” 
MOVEMENT, NOVEMBER 27, 10:^0 : 

T he war has brought as tnaiay fresh sorrows. It is only 
natural that these sorrows, as they are so new and so 
hca^ 7 ■, are pressing upon the spirit of our people. TDvery 
day life seems to become greyer, and more difficult than it 
used Lo be. 

A war cannot bo won without optimism, which is as 
important as guns and rifles. What could be more suitable 
for creating this spirit of optimism than art ? The more 
difficult and depressing the times, the more shining mast be 
the beacon of art. This is particularly the demand of our 
soldiers. When the German radio broadcast a question as 
to what they wanted to bear the unanimous reply was 
“ optimistic music " 

FlELD-MlRSHAL GOERING IN W.VRNINO TO GERMAN OFFICIALS, 

December 15, 1030 (not publi.siied in the German Press) : 

O fficials are nob Ihcro to drill fclie people, bub to help 
them. I have unfortunately had many complaints 
recently about the overbearing behaviour of officials in 
State departments. Some of these complaints .show how little 
certain offtciaLs aro conscious of Uieir dignity and of tUcir 
duty to the nation. 

For instance, when an official was approached by a newly 
married coiiplo who wished to apply for a permit to buy 
some material for curtains, he curtly refused their application, 
and told them to stick newspapers over their windows Such 
abuses, wliich are, fortunately, still rare, must not occur 
again in future. A member of the yjiiblic who apyiroaches a 
public department wants advice and not stupid plu'ascs. 

Measures must be taken to see tliat applicants do not alway.s 
liavo to wait for long periods in queues. I demand that work 
should ba done quickly, and that everytlilug should be 
completed in the shortest possible space of time. 

Dr. Gobbbels in a speech at a political Christmas party 
Deceaiber 22, 1039 s 

T his is a “ war Christmas " celebrated by a determined 
people. There is hardly anybody in Germany who is 
not suffering from difficulties and hardships and there is 
certainly nobody who does not want to suffer. 

Germany’s very existence is at stake. Utterances from 
London and Paris provide clearer and clearer evidence of this 
fact. If during the first wcplcs of the war, the Allied poli- 
ticians tried to persuade the world that they wore waging a 
war against Hitlerism without wanting to injure the German 
people, nobody is trying to conconl today that it Is their 
goal to strike Germany down, to dismember her as a nation, 
and to split her up thereby bringing her back to her former 
political and economic impotence. Either we resign as a 
great Power or wo win this war. It is of little significance 
for our national future who in particular among our enemies 
wanted this war and whether the British and French peoplc-s 
are waging it joyfully and willingly. 

We do not underrate our opponents, as we are well aware 
of all their resources, but at tlie same time we know our 
oppanonts. That is why we do not overrate them either. 
They will be conquered and crushed by the power of 80,000,000 
people. Thoir fervent hope is to separate I he German 
people from their Fuehrer. But they will never succeed. 
Their mendacious gabbling has no effect whatever on the 
Gorman. They shall not, as they did in 1018 win a victory 
of deception. 

Wo celebrate this Christmas with that profound faith 
which is always the prerequisite of victory There is among 
us no lack of that optimism essential to living and fighting. 
In this hour, we are not moved by grief and mourning but 
by pride and confidence. Our people are united as one great 
family and they are determined to bear the burden of fighting 


and working. Wo promise those at the front to soe that the 
home front does its duty in the same way as tliey do. 

Wherever burdens and sacrifices can be mitigated, we have 
done so and shall continue to do so. But wliorevcr they are 
inevitable, we will bear them together in order to make them 
lighter. Although peace is the real moaning of Christmas, 
we shall talk of peace only after victory- 

Baron von Neurath Reich Protector of Bohemia and 
iMoravia, in a New Year proclamation to the Czech 
PEOPLE, December 31, 1931) : 

T .UANK6 to the wise decision of its .SUitu President to place 
itself under tho protection of the Reich, the CKech 
people have been spared the fate of Poland. It can go about 
its work in quiet and peace, and all the essential condition^’ 
have been assured to open up for it a happy existence in the 
great German Reich. One condition for this is admittedly 
that the Czech people fits into tins powerful community 
without afterthoughts. It mu.st be expected from the Czech 
people that it realizes the seriousness of the po.sition, and 
that it does positive work for its own benefit. I hope that 
the Now Year will bring to the Protectorate of IBohcmia 
.and Moravia an undistiu’bod, healthy, further development 
for the close community of fate in which tho Czech peoi)ie 
is bound to Germany is the best guarantee for its futui’c. 

Herr Hitler in a speech on the seventh anniversary 
OF THE NAZ- regime, JANUARY 30, 1940 : 

W hen National-Socialism was striving for power, its 
opponents, tho Ifiberal and Democratic parties, 
clamoured for the compulsory dissolution of tJic Natiormi* 
Socialist Party. In the same way the world is now striving 
to dissolve the German nation . , . 

The reply of the German nation will be the same reply that 
tlie German nation has given in ils internal struggle. You 
are all well aware that we did not gain our victory inlornally 
by doing nothing. This victory, you remember was preceded 
by a heavy struggle. . . . 

When eventually in 1033 we came to power, and I took 
upon my shoulders tho responsibility for tho future of tho 
German nation, it was clear to me that the real struggle was 
still before mo. The aim of this struggle, I knew, was the 
liberation of the German nation. 

Whatever I have created sinco then has been created with 
Ihis in view The party, the S.A., tho S.S., the Gorman 
Labour Front, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, they 
have all been created with one object and one only — tlio 
liberation of the Germ.an people. . . . 

Since I entered the political arena I have hardly slept a 
single day of any importance, not to speak of tho past five 
months There is one assurance I can give the German 
people — a tremendous task has boon carried out in theso 
five montlis. In fact, all that was created in Germany in 
the prcvfoiLs seven years facies in comparison with it. Our 
arms factories are working according to plan. Our plans 
have been a success, and our foresight begins to bear fruit in 
all respects — such big fruit, in fact, that our enemies are 
gradually beginning to copy our methods. But tlieir copying 
is only on. a small scale. . . . 

Today they arc confronted with the might of the German 
Army, which is tho fii'st in tlio world, and by the German 
nation, which is united by understanding and discipline, the 
result of the glorious National-Socialist education . . . 

Eighty million people are now stepping to tho front. The 
number of our enemies is about the same. But these 80,000,000 
Germans have the best domestic organization conceivable. 
They have a strong faith and I may say not the worst leader- 
ship. Indeed, I am convinced that tho beat leadership is 
theirs. Both nation and leadership are united in one 
conviction — there can be no reconoiliaLion until our clear 
rigbta are realized and assured. . . . 
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(Tbaptci* 58 

THE GERMAN MIGHT IS PINIONED WHILE 
NAZI LEADERS HESITATE 

Reasons for German InactivUy on the West — An Attack on the Low Countries 
was Called Off— Hitler's Proclamation Lacked Policy — Germany Depressed 
hut Still United Behind the Leaders—Hopes of an Early Victory— Goering's 
Gloomy Speech — Impressions of a Repatriated British Refugee 


I N his broadcast speech on November 
26, 1939, Mr, Neville Chamberlain 
had truly said that “up to the 
present the war is being carried on in 
a way very difl’erent from what we 
expected.” "While it may be said that 
any major war must hold surprises for 
those on both sides who are chiefly 
responsible for the conduct of hostihties, 
the Second Great War continued to 
justify Mr. Chamberlain’s .surprise to 
an extraordinary degree. This unex- 
pected quality was mainly an expres- 
sion of the indecision of German poUcy 
and strategy. 

‘‘ We need not attribute the reluct- 
ance of the Germans to begin a great 
land offensive, or to attempt a series of 
mass attacks from the air upon this 
country, to their humanity,” Mr. Cham- 
berlain had also observed ; but some 
.such great offensive had undoubtedly 
been expected by the Allies, for reliable 
expert calculations suggested that by 
no other means could Germany avoid 
ultimate defeat. Moreover, it was be- 
lieved, not without cause, at least for 
the first month or two of the war, that 
Germany’s Home Front was in a precari- 
ous condition, and that the Nazi leaders 
could not and would not dare to give 
the German people time to wait and 
ponder over the national predicament. 

As the weeks passed, bringing no 
more than the wasteful and brutal but 
indecisive actions of the sea warfare, 
and Finland’s heroic resistance to 
Eussian invasion, it seemed as if the 
false propaganda of the Nazis had 
defeated those earlier hopes of a speedy 
German moral collapse. The compara- 
tive inaction of the mihtary and air 
arms that continued throughout the 
winter was certainly not dne to any 
humane compunction, and each side 
may be said to have been holding up 
the other with a threat of mutual 
destruction should a violent large-scale 
offensive be started on land or in the air. 

Nevertheless, this temporary stale- 
mate could hardly have been chosen 
by the Nazi leaders as their policy, no 
matter how successful for the time being 
their propaganda may have been for 
home consumption. We have seen how 
Hitler’s “ peace offensive ” failed in the 


autumn, and it becomes evident in 
reviewing the events of the next fevr 
months that further diplomatic efforts, 
especially the attempts to influence 
neutral comitries, were merely /uMle de 
mieux, because the Germans were 
unable to repeat the methods that bad 
been employed against Poland. 

During the period from September 
until February, 1940, when the winter 
was coming to an end, the comparative 
inactivity of the Allies on land and in 
the air while their strength was steadily 
developing can be much more easily 
nuderstood than the German inaction. 
IVhy had not the Germans struck a 
mighty blow, in their traditional way, 
as quickly as possible, once they were 
able to transfer their forces from 
Poland, and the Allies were still com- 
paratively unready ? 

In the first iflace, it is evident that 
Hitler and Eibbentrop counted on the 
Allies accepting the fait accompli in 
Poland and relied on a “ peace offen- 


sive.” When their hopes in that 
direction were dashed, Hitler took 
counsel with a number of advisers, and 
the result was hesitation. But all the 
time autmnn was pas.sing into winter, 
and winter prohibited large-scale opera- 
tion.s of a Blitzkrieg. 

What were the causes of the hesita- 
tion ? Mr. Chamberlain truly said, in 
the speech already referred to, that the 
Germans “ must have come to the con- 
clusion that at present they would lose 
more than they would gain by such 
attacks.” But an analysis of this 
situation should reveal some signifi- 
cant factors that were bound to bear 
fruit later on in the war. 

The prodigal expenditure of oil and 
the damage to mechanized vehicles in 
the Polish war had made heavy demands 
on reserves. Hitler’s glorification of 
the swiftness of the German military 
triumph could not alter awkward facts 
of this kind. The question then was, 
could replacements be effected in time 



UPROOTED IN THE EVENING OF THEIR LIVES 

Following the Russo-German repatriation agreement, the first batch of about a thousand 
German nationals from Volhynia, in Soviet Russia, crossed the River Bug at the end of 
December, 1939. Here are typical peasant women, forced to settle in a new country despite 

their advanced age. 

Photo, Associated Press 
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GOERING GREETS NAZI AIRMEN 

Field-Marshal Goenng was hlmseU a pilot in the German Air Force during the First Great War, 
so doubtless the visit he is seen paying above to a German field aerodrome on the Western Front 

revived many memories. 

Photo, International Graphic Press 


for an autumn campaign, or could the 
army and air force risk a great offensive 
in the condition they were in after the 
smashing up of Poland i The German 
General Staff evidently said, “ No.” 
They wore under uo illusions as to the 
strength of the Maginot Line. Could a 
decision be reached by a great air 
offensive ? Hitler seems to have held 
out hopes of big results from their 
“ secret weapon,” the magnetic mine. 

Hitler’s air and naval advisers 
appear to have recommended an attack 
on the Low Countrie.s to further their 
plans, but by the time a decision to 
take such action was arrived at, winter 
tt'as beginning and the Low Countries 
hud taken alarm. At the last moment 
the General Staff seems to have vetoed 


the proposal. Possibly Hitler himself 
had hoped that the threat of obvious 
preparations would have overcome the 
will of the Low Countries to resist an 
infringement of their neutrality ; or at 
the least his air advisers may have 
agreed to the plan, but by then the 
General Staff had probably lost con- 
fidence ill the possibility of obtaining 
a decision through air action alone. 
They certainly preferred combined air 
and laud action, which would have to 
await the reorganizatiou of the army. 


Another probability is that Hitler 

himself acquired doubts as to the 

reliability of his civil population if 

subjected to air reprisals. His General 

Staff, too, remembered how the civil 

population had failed them in the 

previous Great War. The next que.stion 

was, failing land or air 

offensives, could the 
r, 11 Air Raitl 

German admirals . , 

promise results from 
U-boat and mine warfare i They 
appear to have said “ Yes,” and to have 
determined to answer the Allies’ block- 
ade measures. If any effective answer 
wa.s hoped for, disappointment awaited 
the Nazi command. Without the use 
of the Low Countries’ coastal bases, air 
and naval action against Allied (not to 
.speak of neutral) shipping failed to 
produce re.sult.s of importance, and by 
the end of 1939 the Gorman dilemma 
was obvious. The opportunity to strike 
at the Allies while they wore compara- 
tively weak had been lost. How soon 
the initiative would pass from the 
German to the Allied command became 
increasingly a vital question. 

If any proof were wanted that the 
Nazi leadership was corapellccl to mark 
time, it may be found in the tcin]5orary 
indecision and lo.ss of direction of Ger- 
man propaganda, from Hitler’s speeches 
to the most hollow gibes of the broad- 
caster known to the English people as 
“ Lord Haw-Haw.” On December 30 
Hitler made a proclamation to the 
National Socialist Party on German 
policy and war aims. He was still 
asserting that his jioaceful work had 


TRYING TO SOLVE GERMANY’S PETROL PROBLEM 

Petrol was severely rationed in Germany, and in many places the family car was replaced by the 
family bicycle, seen below, right. The Nazis hoped to make good a considerable part of their 
deficiency from Russia, and below left, a Russian train driver conveying oil tanks is seen showing 
his bill of consignment to Nazi officials. 

Photos, International Graphic Press ; Keystone 






THIS U-BOAT CAME HOME 

Germany’s unrestricted U-boat warfare did not meet with the success anticipated, and the Nazi 
submarine fleet suffered heavy losses. Above, a U-boat is seen arriving home after a voyage. 
Below, a new submarine is building and the engine crankshaft is being lowered on to its bearings. 
P/ioios, PUinei iVeu's ; Ifidc IVorhl 



been wrecked by tLe bad will and “ the 
stubborn egoism ” of the Western 
Powers, and Britain was still the chief 
villain. The following passage is a 
specimen of his fantasy, which merely 
reiterated some of the assertions made 
in his previous speeches : 

“ Germany and Europe must be freed 
from the ravishment and tlia endless threats 
that have their origins in the past and 
present-day Engiand. Weapons must this 
time definitely be struck from the hands of 
the warmongers and declarers of war. Wo 
fight, therefore, not only against the in- 
jiLstice of Versailles but to prevent the even 
greater injastioc intended to replace it. We 
are fighting for the construction of a new 
Europe. Through the publication of docu- 
ments giving the history leading .up to the 
German-Polisli conflict, it is prov-ed that 
responsible w-armongers in England not only 
rejected a peaceful solution of German- 
Polish problems but did everything possible 
tbi'ough Poland to abuse the German Reicli. 
As tills failed, there remained only one 
possibility — that Poland should be misled by 
international warmongers to achieve her 
injustices by force. In eighteen days weapons 
decided. The Poland of the Versailles dictate 
exists no longer. 

“ The year 193!) was marked in German 
history by tremendous occurrences. Eirst, 
by the incorporation of the .age-old German 
territories of Bohemia and Moravia into the 
German Reich, securing the German 
‘ Lebensraum.’ Germans and Czechs, ns in 
the past hundred years, will in the future 
live and work together peacefully. Second, 
Memel was returned to the Reich. Third, 
thi'ough destruction of the Polish State, the 
old Reich frontiers were re-establtshed. . . . 
This year’s fourth contribution is the non- 
aggression and consultative p.act with 
Russia. The attempt of plutocratic statesmen 
in the West to bring Germany and Russia 
to fight one another for the profit of a third 
party has been nipped in the bud. Germany’s 
encirclement has been chocked. . . . Economi- 
cally and militarily prepared, we enter this 
most decisive year in German history." 


Theu came again the assertion.'? of bis 
peaceful intentions that were frustrated 
at the last minute by England and “ the 
Jewish capitalistic world enemy.” lu 
bis efforts for peace after “ Boland’s 
elimination ” he was supported by 
Mussolini, “ who, in accordance with the 
sense and spirit of our friendship, made 
every effort to halt the development, 
which was accompanied by misfortune. 
But the Jewish reactionary warmongers 
in the capitalistic democracies have 
awaited this hour for years.” 
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The one clear thing about the speech 
was its entire lack of policy. Some- 
times playing up the anti-capitalistic 
slogans of his new Soviet ally, and then 
making the best of the “ friendship ” of 
the Axis partner whom he had deserted 
in favour of Stalin, Hitler could only 
rant and echo the earlier oratorical 
effusions which iuiptesi>ed nobody out- 
side Germany. The main jilauk of the 
Nazi home propaganda came after his 
assertion ; “ May 1940 bring a cleeisioii. 
Como what may, it will be our viotory.” 




NAZIS* DOMESTIC SUBSTITUTE FOR IRON 
All available iron being needed ior her armament industries, Germany collected her stocks ol 
old iron, even down to latchkeys Such domestic articles were replaced in elektionmetall, a 
German ersatz product, which a workman is fashioning above As can be seen horn the upper 
photograph the new metal (in the left-hand pan of the scales) is much lighter than iron. 
Photos, Intnnaliuaal Graphic Press 


He warned his civilians, who might yet 
lose their tameness : “ Everything that 
will be demanded in the way of sacrifices 
cannot be compared with that which 
the entire nation has at staler and is 
not comparable to the fate that threatens 
her shonld the mendacious criminals of 
Yeraailles again come into power,” 

Only a week before this speech by the 
Euehrer the Berlin correspondent of the 
Swedish “ Svenska Dagbladet,” in an 
apparently well-informed resume of the 
situation inside Germany, pointed out 
that the British and French propaganda 
at the beginning of hostilities had 
seriously underestimated the strength 
of the German home front, and that the 
leaflet war in any case was far less effec- 
tive than propaganda by wireless. On 
the other hand, this correspondent, as 
quoted in the “ Manchester Guardian ” 
(December 21), asserted that the Ger- 
man. home propaganda underestimated 
the intelligence of the German people. 


The domestic propaganda about the 
alleged guilt of Elscr, the man arre.sted 
for the Munich bomb plot, had also been 
a failure in presentation. The same 
writer concluded that, thongli there 
was no enthusiasm for the war, the 
Germans wore prepared to make the 
best of a difficult situation and believed 
in the victory of Germany. 

Certainly there must have been some 
truth in this picture, for the remainder 
of the 1939-1940 winter brought to 
North Europe some of the severest 
weather ever recorded, and with but 
little to glorify in the way of warfare 
the Germans, with their ration cards 
and shortage of essential commodities, 
can have found little to cheer them in 
Germany’s moral support of the Soviet’s 
inexcusable aggression against Finland. 

They must also have become in- 
creasingly aware of the appalling misery 
and savage repressions of discontent in 
Bohemia and Poland. The British 


public was slow t.o realize the full oxlent 
of tills tyranny, in .spite of lurid .stories 
in the Prc.s.s. Mr. Winston Chnrohill, in 
a speech made at Miuichoslcr on January 
27, 1940, told Ills li.steiier.s : “ The 

German invaders pursue with every 
method liielr intention of de.stroying the 
Gzeeb nation . . .” and “ everything 
that lias happened to the Ozeeb.s pales 
in comparison with the atrocities wliioh 
are being perpetralod on the Poles. In 
Gerinan-occnpied Poland the most 
hidoou.s of terroihsiu prevails.” And be 
gave a brief and horrifying re.smne of 
the main facts. 


Norway 
and the 
‘ Altmark’ 


If the reports of Nazi merhods in 
Poland did little to make Germany 
more popular with the small neutral 
conn' ties of iiortliern Eniope, the ofl'cet 
of intimidating them 
sccm.s to have boon 
achieved. The ineidont 
of the “ Altmiirk” in 
Norwegian territorial vviiiors rev’ealed 
the droacl of the uniiiuparer] Scandi- 
navian countries that they might 
become involved in the war, and their 
Riibservienco to bullying from Oermiuiy. 
The position of tlie Scandinavian 
neutrals grow more difficult and pro- 
carious as the gallant resistance of 
Finland to Soviet invasion bocanio in- 
creasingly desperixie and dopondent upon 
reinforcements eitlior from tlio Allies 
or from her Scandinavian neighbours. 

Germany’s war front could now bo 
envisaged ns .stretched right across 
Europe, facing Soviet Rus.sia, with the 
iiortlicrii wing in Reaudinavia — whence 
came, among other things, the, vital 
Bup])liea of Bwodish iron mob — downt to 
the Blade Sea in the south, and the 
Middle East, where the. Anzacs were 
rciiilbrcing the Allied army in Ryria, 
and the reorganized Turkish army. 
When the Danube should again be ice- 
free with the passing of winter, renewed 
German efforts to get larger Bup])lies 
from and through the Ballrau countries 
—especially of oil from Euiiuuiia and 
Russia — Avas ono of the big certainties 
of the spring of 1910. 

Meanwhile, the German public had to 
make the most of spasmodic and not 
really significant successes, sucli ns the 
torpedoing and sinking in the Atlantic 
of the large Canadian cargo vessel, 
“ Beavcrburii,” of 9,800 tons, and the 
denials of then' leaders that the Allied 
bloclcarle was effective, while the British 
themselves Avere going short of food 
OAving to the German counter-blockade. 

It appeared that throughout the 
winter, in spite of prohibitions and 
penalties, many Germans listened to 
French and British brondoaats. This 
was stated to apply especially to south- 
west Germany, though the B.B.O. news 
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WOMEN’S WAR WORK IN GERMANY 
In Germany as in Britain, women played a large part in the war, and thousands 
were drafted into the factories. These photographs show : above, German women 
arriving for their day’s work, the children being left In kindergartens during working 
hours ; below, a woman attendant at a filling station ; right, women making oil 
containers from waste-paper pulp. 

Photos, PlcDief News , IntemaiioRal Oraphic Press 


in (ierinan was badly iamnied. The 
Swiss radio was retfularly listened to at 
noon even by lead ms; Nazis, according 
to a report received in the Paris oifice 
of the German Social Doraocratic Party. 
This new series of reports started with 
the approach of spring, bnt the Paris 
oorresporrdent of “ The Daily Tele- 
graph ” outlined, in an article published 
in mid-March, a picture of " A Germany 
suffering from privation but apparently 
more than ever tightly held in the 
grasp of the Nazi Government. It is a 
depressed bnt a united Germany. If 
enthusiasm for Hitlerism is at no high 
pitch there is no opposition worth 
mentioning. The Nazi pact with Russia 
has ‘ dished ’ the Communists, whose 
underground anti-Nazi propaganda is 
said now to have stopped.” This general 
conclusion was the more significant 
ill that it was based upon reports from 
the Social Democrat opposition in 
Germany. Moreover, according to a 
Bavarian correspondent, there wa.s “ no 
apparent resentment among the Catholic 
masses at the Nazis' contemjituous 
attitude towards their Church." A 
report from Berlin asserted that there 



CEREALS CAME ONLY TO 


THE FRONTIER 

Owing to the difference in gauge between 
Russian railways and those of most European 
countries, goods earned by Soviet roliing- 
stodc could not be transported straight 
through to Germany. Above, cereals being 
unloaded at the Russo-German frontier. 
Photo, L.N.A. 


was “ a widespread fear that the end 
of the Nazi regime would mean the 
destruction of all order.” Letters 
quoted from German soldiers in the 
field showed that the men were en- 
couraged to believe that the war would 
end in the summer. Other reports 
echoed the coiicluaiou that there was 
little ladical criticism of the Nazi 
government, the people having been 
indueod to fear the conscqueiicoa of 
defeat more than the privations of war. 

To drive home Hitler’s lie that the 
Allies aimed at the destruction of 
the German people, the “ Volkischor 
Beobaehter ’’ published a fanciful map 
showing “ what the Allies would do 
to Germany." To avoid the restoration 
of the Austrian, Czech ami Polish pre- 
war frontiers was evidently considered 
an insufficient reason to the average 
German for waging a war, so Gocbbels’ 
map-maker showed a Germany shorn 
of another third of her pre-war area, 
large portions having been handed over 
to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
France, and even Denmark, which took 
the whole of the Jutland peninsula, 
including the Kiel naval base. 

Another indirect sign that the 
authorities were not very confident 
about the German civilian morale was 
the curious reception of the aniiouuce- 
nioiit on February 9 by President 
Roosevelt that he was sending liis 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, to tour the chief European 
countries. Mr. Welles’ visit was treated 
by the Press of the whole world outside 
Germany as a most important piece of 
news, indicating possibilities of United 
States sponsorship of peace terms, but 
it was burked in the German press and 
radio until it could no longer be ignored. 

Mr. Welles’ first visit was to Rome, 
in company with President Boo.scvelt’s 
personal envoy to the Pope, a fact in 
itself somewhat embarrassing to the 
Nazi regime responsible for the German 
atrocities in Poland. But as Mr. Welles 
was to be received in Berlin, and 
actually to meet the Fuehrer, the 
subject had to be referred to. So it 
was treated in such a way as to convey 
the impression of German independence 
of United States diplomatic action, 
while allowmg the average German to 
indulge in some wishful thinking about 
the revival of peace talk. 

There was soon to be more of this 
than the Allies anticipated, but up to 
mid-February the more significant 
pointer appeared to be Hitler’s pro- 
clamation of unlimited U-boat warfare, 
made on February 14, and accompanied 
by further propaganda aimed at the 
neutrals, warning them against ap- 
proaching the coasts of Britain. Had 
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their sea-borne coinmoroo not been so 
vitally ueoesaary to the small neutrals of 
western and northern Europe, it seems 
probable that the German propaganda, 
backed up by so much “ frightfulneas,” 
might well have caused them to abandon 
trade routes that wore as vital to 
Britain as to tliemsolvos. Joseph Conrad, 
a Pole, who later became famous as 
an English author, summed up the 
German iiifluenee in Europe, when, after 
the outbreak of the previous war in 
1914, ho wrote ; “ 1 have long observed 
the German genius has a hypnotizing 
power over half-baked souls and half- 
lighted minds. There is an immense 
force of suggestion in highly-organized 
mediocrity. Had it not hypnotized half 
Europe ? ’’ With the substitution of 
the Nazi regime for the older order in 
Germany, Conrad’s generalization gained 
immensely in force, but by the same 
token the danger which the Allies 
ponfroiited and had to overcome in the 
Second Great War assuincd a still more 
serious aspect. This remained, in spite 
of the essential failure of the German 
counter-blockade. The new phase of 
U-boat warfare promised by Hitler 
showed no sign of changing the situation, 
though the loss of life and tonnage 
continued, for neutrals and Allies alike, 

As if confirming the reports of secret 
observers inside Germany that there 
wore severe restrictions of commodities 
owing to shortage, but also a certain 
tameness in the mas,s 
of the German public, Goerlng’s 

Goeiing, on February Gloom 
15, made a candid and 
almost a gloomy speech. His main 
subject was the shortage of essential 
materials, including foods, and he made 
an appeal of some urgency to Ger- 
man farmers to maintain and increase 
food supplies to meet still more critical 
times aliead. The depressing effect of 
the speech was relieved by assurances 
that Germany was finding much larger 
loopholes in the British blockade than 
oxi.stcd in the previous war. 

Reports in the Britisli press at this 
time wisely tended to discourage over- 
hopcful expectation of quick victory, 
although the frequent accounts of the 
German ersatz industry — the variety 
of her ingenious substitutes for com- 
modities difficult to procure — always 
reminded the reader of Britain’s hapipier 
economic situation. The great Leipzig 
Pair, held as usual, flaunted these 
synthetic substitutes, and gave a strong 
impression of German cleverness. 

Conditions inside Germany, and the 
fortitude with which the German people 
were facing the future at the beginning 
of 1940, formed the substance of an 
interview of a “ Star ’’ reporter with 


LEIPZIG FAIR IN THE FIRST WAR YEAR 
Leipzig >s iamous for its annual trade fair which normally attracts buyers trom all over the 
world. It was held in 1940 more for its propaganda value than anything else, for Britain's 
blockade had stopped Germany 's export trade. Above, the Petersstrasse, Leipzig, during the /air. 

Pho<o /Ceyj/one 


a Miss Barbara Kelly, wbo was re- 
patriated from Germany at the begin- 
ning of March, 1940, after fourteen 
tnonths there. 

These are Miss Kelly’s replies to some 
of the questions the reporter put to her : 

Q. : Do the Germans over talk of bombing 
England ? 

A. ; I never heard any mention of it. 
They hate England because England, a 
smaller country than Germany, has most of 
the things that Germany wants. But the 
hate is confined to our politicians. The 
Germans feel that England is jealous of 
Germany’s growing power. I am confident 
that Germany will not bomb England till 
England bombs them. 

Q. : Do the Germans think they have 
control of the sea ? 

A. : They think there is nothing like the 
British Navy. But they also think there is 
nothing like their D-boata, which they feci 
are in control round our coasts. 

Q. : Is Germany starving or faced with 
any immediate risk of doing so ? 

A. : Germans are being so short-rationed 
that they can live for a long time. The 
only unrationGd food is cakes. Tet my 
last meal in Frankfort consisted of roost 
beef, roast potatoes, braised onions and 
cooked plums. There was more than I could 
eat. The coffee was ersatz, but not bad. 
Everyone gets a quarter of a pound of butter 
each week. I never sufferod from shortage 
of food. Soap is very scarce. I never 
washed my hands during the day : I preferred 
to save the soap for my bath. 

Miss Kelly said it was impossible to buy 
any material till one had the coupons, even 
a couple of yards. There were coupons for 
umbrellas and almost everything. 

Other questions were : 

Q. : Did you havo trouble with Nazi 
officials ? Were you bullied ? 

A. : No. If you obey the Nazi roguJatiom 
you are well treated, oven in prison. 

Q. : Are the people tired of Hitler ? 

A. : No. I should say the whole country 
is behind the Fuehrer. People remember 
how, after the last war, hundreds of Germans 
died of starvation. That is why they don’t 
quarrel with the rationing now ; they fool 
it is important. The Germans consider they 
liave right on their side ; they think Hitler 
Ls a wonderful leader. The Germans will 
lose faith in the Fuehrer only when they are 
broken in every way. 

Questioned as to how the Germans viewed 
the future, Miss Kelly declared they faced it 
with confidence. 

“ Several intelligent Germans told me 
they thought England would climb down 
if we could save our faces when we did it,” 
she added. 

“ Theso Germans implied that even if 
England knew she was wrong, she was too 
proud to admit it, and would carry on with 
the war.” 

No individual stories could possibly 
tell the whole truth, and certainly not 
all of the foregoing interview carried 
conviction, but there were enough 
reports during the early part of 1940 to 
confirm this impression of a Germany 
with incalculable powers of endurance. 
Another view of the obverse side of the 
picture of a blockaded Germany living 
in dread of the Gestapo was offered by 
certain exceptions to the rule of civilian 
privation. The severe weather con- 
ditions, experienced in some degree 


even in Britain, were reported to have 
caused great hardships to the Germans, 
short of fuel and with an overloaded 
transport system disorganized by heavy 
snowfalls. No doubt all this was true, 
but though onerous regulations and real 
privations affected the majority, there 
still remained pools of prosperity here 
and there, and sections of the population 
who were comfortably off. This may be 
seen, for instance, in reactions to the 
obligatory service which, after the war 
started, rejilaoed the voluntary labour 
service for girls in Germany, A large 
national college, Ecichafuehrerinensohule 
(Ecicb women-leaders’ school), near 
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Berlin, gave women the equivalent of a 
university coarse in domestic and other 
se.rvice of national importance, and 
especially devoted its resources to 
training women leaders. Hitler’s 
“ Volkischer Beobaebter ” had declared 
in the New Year that “ the domestic 
training of young women must continue 
as usual during the war.” In early 
February sarcastic attacks were appear- 
ing in the press against well-to-do middle- 
class young ladies who tried to evade the 
year of compulsory labour service. The 
“ Schwarze Koips,” the S.S. journal, 
quoted the following two advertisements 
in order to pour scornful indignation 
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THE FUEHRER VISITS THE WOUNDED 

In the photograph above Herr Hitler is seen paying a visit to wounded German soldiers at a base 
hospital in Germany. Below is a scene depicting the calling-up of further German reserves. 
The newly-arrived conscripts are having their names called over in the barrack yard, 
Fholos, Central Frees ; E.N.A. 



upon the snobbish rich girls. The 
versions quoted below appeared in 
the “Manchester Gruardian” (February 
12, 1940) ; 

Young lady, well educated, wants to 
perform her obligatory six montlis’ service 
with an elderly oliildless physician’s family 
(help in consulting hours and in household 
duties). Heidelberg or Mannheim preferred. 

Wanted for my daughter, ITJ years old, 
situation for serving her obligatory year, 
only in good family, where she may continue 


her studies of languages (Italian, Prcnch, 
and English), and of typing and sliortha,ud 
in three languages. The girl has average 
maturity, aud one year in commercial high 
.school and the certificate of an institute in 
Italian , Switzerland. Italian family preferred. 
Contribution will be made towards her 
hoard. 

Perhaps the fact that such an adver- 
tisement as the second could be so 
brazenly published by a German parent 
was even stranger than the signs of a 
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well-to-do cla,ss existing and remaining 
mentally so little aflocted by the war. 
The Schwarzo Korps indulged in heavy 
sarcasm, concluding: “fortunately, the 
distinguished fathers cannot them,selves 
choo.se the service posts for their little 
princesses. The labour exchanges see 
to it that the regulations are not so 
easily evaded as snob.s imagine.” 

It was difficult still in the winter of 
1940 to lit this middle-class Germany — 
rooted in old family traditions and 
comfort — ^iuto the same frame as the 
Nazi thieve,? aud sadists in Bohemia 
and Poland, the severe and extensive 
rationing and regulating of life, the 
suppres,sion of individuality, the false 
propaganda, and the savagery of 
Germany’s warfare at sea. 

The attempt to envisage the contrast- 
ing a.spccts of Germany at this time 
shows how the unexpectedness and 
apparent slowness of the war were 
inevitable in a Europe almost entirely 
dominated hy fear of her intentions. 

Yet it was well-nigh impossible for a 
citizen of France or Britain, familiar 
with the experts' opinions, to believe 
that Germany could avoid her just 
doom, The future was clouded because 
of uncertainty how the Nazi leadership 
would meet the growing meuaco of 
ultimate defeat. Meanwhile, the mighty 
German military air machine remained 
almost completely immobilized, 
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PROPAGANDA, A VITAL WEAPON OF WAR: 
HOW NAZI LIES WERE REFUTED 

Effective Allied Propaganda in the War of 1914-18 — Hitler's Views — 

Dr. Goebbeh and bis Propaganda Ministry — The Reichskulturkarnmer — ■ 

Terrorization of Neutrals by the Nazis — German Broadcasts in English— How 
the Allies Countered Nazi Lying~The Ministry of Information— The 
B.B.C. Monitoring Service — ‘The Arabic Listener' — British Film Propaganda 


P ropaganda, to quote the definition 
of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
is “ any association, syatemntic 
scheme, or concerted movement for the 
propagation of a particular doctrine or 
practice.” It is no new thing ; the word 
itself is taken from the Latin title, 
“ Congregatio de Propaganda Fide,” 
of a committee of cardinals founded in 
1622 for the care and oversight of 
foreign missions, for the Roman Catholic 
Church had realized the value of 
controlling large ma.ssea of opinion. 

Nevertheless, the organized use of 
propaganda as a regular instrument of 
foreign policy is a comparatively modern 
development, and it 
Propaganda, First 

Weapon Great War, when war 
first came to be waged 
by nations instead of by the fighting 
forces alone, that it was realized that 
economic and military war must bo 
accompanied by a psychological warfare 
which had as its aim the undermining 
of the morale of the adversary, on the 


home front as well as in the field. 

In that war the Allied propaganda 
was exceedingly effective. Ludendotff 
himself acknowledged this, and wrote, 
just before the final German offensive 
of July 15, 1918; 

" The Army complained of the enemy 
propaganda. It was the more cfTcctive 
because the Army was rendered impression- 
able by the attitude at home. . , . The 
Army was literally drenched with enemy 
propaganda publications. Their groat clanger 
to us was clearly recognized. The Supreme 
Oommatid offered rewards for such os were 
handed over to us, but we could not prevent 
tliem from poisoning the heart of our 
soldiers.” 

On another occasion he wrote : 

“ The shattering of public conddenoe at 
home affected our moraJ readiness to fight. 
With the disappearance of our moral 
readiness to fight everything changed com- 
pletely. We no longer battled to the 'ast 


drop ol our Idood. Many Oermaas were no 
longer willing to die for their country-” 

Ludeiidorff was not alone in realizing 
the efficacy of the Allied propaganda. 
German newspapers, politicians and 
military leaders alike stressed its danger. 
The Minister of War stated in the Press 
on August 25, 1918 : “ In propaganda 
the enemy is undoubtedly our superior.” 
Small wonder, then, when the Nazis 
came into power, with a policy based 
on international blackmail and the 
threats of totalitarian war, [that they 
should have paid special attention to 
propaganda. From his earliest days 
Hitler had recognized its power and 
importance. A whole chapter— the 
most brutally realistic in the book — 
was devoted to the subject in “ Mein 
Kampf.” 


UGANDA LISTENS IN 

The native population of Uganda listened to the 3.B.C. ^fews Bulletins with eager interest, end 
below a group of natives at Kampala are seen gathering round the loudspeakers as the news comes 
in. For their benefit a rough map has been sketched on a sheet, so that they can the more 

easily follow the news. 

Dritiah OSlcial Photograph : Crown Copyright 
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Before describing the organization 
of the Nazi propaganda machine, let us 
summarize the principles upon which, in 
Hitler’s opinion, successful propaganda 
should be based. According to the 
Buehrer, in successful propaganda truth 
has no place, for the aim of propaganda 
is, in Hitler’s own words, not to 


It may he that Hitler made one of 
his biggest blunders in adopting this 
conception. The Allies adopted an 
entirely different attitude towards pro- 
paganda, They felt that the control 
of public opinion was limited by the 
necessity of a considerable measure of 
conformity with the facts, and that 


false statements of fact were bad 
propaganda. 

Propaganda is a form of advertis- 
ing, and one can no more expect to 
find absolute truth in propaganda 
than one can expect an advertiser to 
enumerate the adverse points of the 
product he is soiling. 

But just as the adver- ' Truth 
tiscment which is based Will Out ’ 
on the close, St approx- 
imation to truth is the one which 
sells the most goods, so, reasoned the 
Allies, the more nearly propaganda 
approximates to the truth the better it 
will be. Moreover, even iu countries 
with a controlled press and a rigorous 
censorship, there is always the danger 
that “ truth will out,” and few things 
arc more damaging to projmgauda 
than the discovery that it is mani- 
festly untrue. 

Another of Hitler’s principles was 
that since “ tlic receptivity of the great 
masses is very limited . . . elllcient 
propaganda lias to bo restricted to a 
very few points.” These points were to 
he repeated “ slogan-like ” until they 
came to be accepted almost uncon- 
sciously. On the other hand, the 
“ forgetfulness ” of the masses is “ con- 
siderable,” and the “ few points ” may 
from time to time undergo change or 
even reversal. Striking cxainples of such 
reversal were witnessed during the 
course of the war. 


investigate the truth— but to serve its 
own truth honestly.” This is equiva- 
lent to saying that propaganda asserts 
as true that which happens at the 
moment to suit its purpose. ” What 
is necessary, is right,” runs the title 
of the concluding chapter of “ Mein 
Kampf.” There is, however, a special 
danger in telling lies, a danger not so 
much that the lies might be found out, 
as that they might not be of sufficient 
magnitude to command belief. Of 
“ little lies ” the ordinary man is 
inclined to be sceptical, since those are 
the kind of lies he himself tells. Most 
people are afraid to tell “ big lies,” and 
therefore the bigger the lie the more 
likely it is to he accepted as true. “ Such 
a form of lying would never enter their 
heads,” says Hitler cynically ; “ they 
would never credit to others the 
possibility of such great impudence, as 
the complete reversal of facts,” ' We 
are reminded of the Nazi account of the 
sinking of the “ Athenia,” 


‘BOMPHLBTS’ GAVE BERLIN THE LIE 

Following up a campaign which had proved successful in the First Great War, the R.A.F. 
distributed over wide areas of Germany not bombs but leaflets, which informed Germans of many 
things their government had kept hidden from them. Top, bundles of leaflets are being loaded 
on to a Whitley bomber. Above, the method by which the bundles of leaflets were released 
by being dropped down a chute. 

PhoioBt IFox ; Oharlea JS}, Srown 
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OCULAR PROOF OF ALLIED ACTIVITIES 

To counter the work of Nazi agents in foreign lands, Britain arranged for photographic displays 
of Allied activities to be shown in many countries. Left, a display featuring the scuttling of the 
‘Admiral Graf Spee,’ shown in the Cunard While Star offices at Copenhagen ; above, Sir 
Ahmed Bonayed, in his office in the Medina of Fez, presiding over a display of war photographs ; 
below, ‘ The People’s Illustrated Newspaper ' — an exhibition of photographs arranged by the 
British Information Office at Aden. Brilish Official Photographs: Crown Copyright 
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TRUTH FLIES TO THE NEUTRALS 

Neutral countries, aware that the Press of the ‘ Totalitarian ' countries could utter only official 
propaganda, placed more reliance on the news contained in British newspapers, bundles of 
which are here seen being loaded on to a Belgian aeroplane for distribution abroad. 

Photo, Ohuths E, Brown 


Propaganda, to be successful, must 
be “ plugged ” with relentle,ss iiujis- 
toiico, Hitler asserted. Hence the neces- 
sity of coiiti'olliiig the Press, whose 
influence “ is by far 
Goebbels on the .strongest and 
Propaganda ulo.st impressive, since 
it is applied not casu- 
ally but coutiuiiou.sly.” Dr. Goebbels 
considered that if a statement were 
rejjeated often enough and with suffi- 
cient conviction it would in the end be 
believed. But this method was not 
without it.s dangers ; it led listeners into 
drawing inferences which were not 
always in favour of the Eeioli. For 
instance, at one time German broadcasts 
and jiewspapers unceasingly main- 
tained that the Allies had uot suflioient 
petrol. If this were believed by listeners, 
then it became clear to them that if the 
Allies, with the seas open to them and a 
possibility of supply from all available 
resources, were suffering from lack of 
petrol, then Germany, with her supplies 
restricted by the Allies’ mastery of the 
seas, must herself be woefully short. 
Similarly, the constant gibe of “Where 
is the ‘ Ark Eoyal ’ ? " recoiled on the 
head of the German propaganda ministry 


when that ship eventually returned to 
port for all and sundry to see. Three 
of the basic principles of Nazi propa- 
ganda during the Second Great War 
can be summed up in the words of Dr. 
Goebbels himself : “ Propaganda must 
not bo in the least respectable ; nor must 
it he mild or humble ; it must bo suc- 
cessful.” 

The main organization in charge of 
all Germany’s propaganda activities was 
the Reich Ministry of Propaganda, the 
president of which was Goebbels. At an 
early stage in hi.s career (on February IS, 
1929) Dr. Goebbels described his own 
task in his paper, the “ Angriff ” : “ My 
business,” he said, “ is to arouse out- 
bursts of fury, to got masses of ilieii on 
the inarch, to organize hatred and sus- 
picion, all with ice-cold calculation.” 
In describing the Nazi propaganda 
organization we must note the dis- 
tinction between propaganda designed 
for home consumption and that intended 
for dissemination abroad, particularly 
in the neutral countries. At home the 
object was not unnaturally to stimulate 
morale. After the attempt on the part 
of Britain and France to form an anti- 
aggressioii front, the chief theme of this 


internal jiropaganda was that of “ on- 
circlcincnt.” The motive behind such 
pro])agiuula was to forestall any future 
war-guilt controversy by endeavouring 
in advance to fix the resjionsibility of 
war. In spite of tlii' atteiniit to represent 
Oorimuiy as the innocent victim of a 
kind of international consjuracy, how- 
ever, the Nazi pre,s,s continued to repeat 
its bragging asserlioiis about the in- 
vincibility of Germany : linw she pos- 
•sossed 4.0,000 aeroplanes with which she 
intended to anuihilato London at a 
stroke ; how her array was incapable 
of defeat ; how she possessed the means 
of strangling BnglaiuL within a few 
months by a blockade of mines and 
sulmiarines. 

That the, sc two forms of pro]iagaiida 
were mutnally contradictory — implying 
ns they did tliat Gcrniany was both 
faced with the pro.s]')ect of fighting for 
her life and capable of amiihilating 
her enemies at a blow — mattered little, 
A propaganda which throws truth 
overboard is not likely to burden itself 
overmuch with consistency, A like in- 
consistency was shown in the demand for 
“ Lebeusraum ” and the simultaneous 
policy of repatriating thousands — pos- 
sibly in the end millions — of “ exiled ” 
Germans ; in the denial of all ability, 
initiative, and character to the Jewish 
race, and the admission that, previous 
to the Hitler revolution, tho Jews had 
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uring the R.A F. raids on German bases at Sylt and elsewhere the British airmen were met with fierce anti-aircraft 
fire from the German batteries, which, however, proved ineffective. Above, a German A -A batterfern-Lh 
pract.ce on the German coast. The scene is lit by one flash of the synchronised firing "the 8 8 cenhmetre 
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PARADES AND PATROLS ON 
THE W'ESTERN FRONT 


In January, lo^o, Genet;!l Gairielin, Gcncia!* 
issimo oi the Allied Forces, decorated Lord 
Gort and General Ironside with the Grande 
Croix of the Legion of Honour, On the left, 
the two British generals, wearing llteir 
insignia, are ^een in company- wiih Generals 
Gnmehn anti Genr-es. taking the salutr as a 
cieiachnient of Zouaves marclies past Tlie 
photosraplis below ^how, left, a French patrol 
oil tcconnaissancc ctawline Through ilie '.now 
in No-nianS-jund . ngJil, a Brlfiili p.ilrol. 
wearing wIiUk caiimiiflage suns, at an 
advanced post in the snows, 
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KEEPING UP THE 
GERMAN MORALE 
The German Propaganda 
Ministry made the utmost of 
the ‘ Bremen's ' safe return to 
suggest that the Allies’ block- 
ade was ineffective. On the 
right, Captain Ahrens, the 
vessel’s skipper, telling his 
story to Nazi journalists. 
Below, ‘ fan mail ’ and gifts 
sent to the ‘ U-boat heroes of 
Scapa Flow ’ who sank the 
‘ Royal Oak.’ 

Phoio.f, Kei/atone ; ^Vide ]Vorld 


occupied the chief positions in almost 
every sphere of public life ; in the policy 
of systematically expelling all Jews from 
the Eeich, coupled with a policy of 
conquest which resulted in the inclusion 
of more Jews within the Eeicli than 
ever before. We need not wonder at 
these inconsistencies , The distinction 
between truth and falsehood is the 
prerogative of thought. Nazi propa- 
ganda was intended as a substitute for 
thought. 

Propaganda of this type could not 
have exerted the influence it did unless 
the German press were subject to rigid 
control. Although the circulation of 
most German newspapers had decreased 
in the years prior to the war, the number 
of newspapers irublislied in Germany at 
the end of 1939 was still 2,600. Before 
the Nazi revolution these newspapers 
used to set a standard of journalism 
which was at once the pride of Germany 
and the envy of the world. After the 
Nazis came into power even such 


respectable organs as the “ Berliner 
Illustrierte Nachtausgabe ” included 
propaganda of a crudity beside which the 
“ yellowest ” press of other countries 
paled. This was the type of pro- 
paganda which Germany favoured for 
home consumption and for the benefit 
of neutral countries as being best cal- 
culated to “ arouse the outbursts of 
fury ” which Goebbels had in mind. 

One of the main organizations for 
home front propaganda was the Reichs- 
kulturkammer, or Eeich Chamber of 
Culture, also ruled over by Goebbels. 
Founded in 1933, a few weeks after the 
Nazis had seized power, the Chamber 
of Culture exercised the strictest control 
over every channel of publicity. No 
branch of human expression was free 
from its supervision, and in order that 
the supervision might he thorough the 
Reich was divided into so many districts, 
to each of which was assigned an officer 
of the Chamber whose job it wms to 
gauge the public mood. The Chamber 
possessed a separate branch for every 
important channel of expression : litera- 
ture, broadc.asting, art, music, the 
drama, the screen and, above all, the 
Pre.s3 ; and the whole of the organization 
was watched over by a central committee 
of fanatical Nazis. 

Notwithstanding the Fuehrer’s state- 
ment in “ Mein Kampf ” that the people 
“ are no more conscious of the insolent 
manner in which they are mentally 
terrorized than they are of the shocking 
misuse of their human freedom,” an 
announcer asserted over the German 
wireless (November 28) that “ Chamber- 
lain has not succeeded in convicting 
Germany of a single lie, whereas we 
have produced documentary proof of 


two lumdred British lies.” It is not 
without interest that on precisely the 
same day the German News Agency actu- 
ally had the effrontery to declare that 

“ n,5 a result of German air ntlaclcs on the 
Firth of Forth tlio weekly ammunition 
output of the Nortliorn British industrial 
areas b.is been reduced by more than half.” 

It is unlikely that, among the two hun- 
dred “ British lies ” which Dr. Goebbels 
so patiently documented, there are any to 
match the statement made in the “ B.Z. 
am Mittag ” for December 19, 1938, 
that in England 

" the huying and aelliiig of diUdren has been 
dev-eioped into a proper industry, There are 
proper compimies which trade in cliildi'ea, 
whose prices lire listed up tofSOOor £000 " (i) 

No less dangerous (and equally well 
organized) was that branch of German 
propaganda designed for consumption 
abroad, In this case the aims wore : 
to threaten neutral countries with the 
dire consequences of trading with 
Britain ; to repre- 
sent the enemies of Nazi Lies 

Germany as the tools for Export 
of international 
finance and “ World Jewry ” ; to repre- 
sent Germany as the bulwark of 
European oiilture (though no longer 
against the poison of Bolshevism) ; to 
belittle the war efforts of the Allies ; 
to encourage pacifism in Britain and 
France : and finally — the forlornest hope 
of all — to split the Franco-British 
alliance. 

As to the terrorization of neutrals, 
the Nazi interpretation of neutrality 
was radically different from that of 
other nations. A neutral country such 
as Holland, which continued to trade 
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WHERE LISTENING TO TRUTH WAS HIGH TREASON 
From the outbreak of war listening-in (o loreign broadcasts was made a punishable offence in 
Germany. Above, Dr. Goebbels inspecting a model of the ' People’s Radio ’ set, which could 
receive only German stations. All Germans were supposed to listen to their Fuehrer’s speeches, 
and below a group of workmen in a German factory ts seen taking in Hitler's bombastic utterance. 

P/ioios, 1 nlernationo! fhnphic 



with the Allies and refused to grant to 
Germany everything that she asked, was 
accused of being “ unneutral.” Such 
importance did the Nazis attach to the 
strategic and economic position of 
Holland that a gigantic propaganda 
campaign was started at the end of 
November, 1939, to bring that country 
completely within the orbit of the Reich. 
A Propaganda Bureau, to the aceount 
of which £500,000 in gold had been 
deposited by the Nazi newspaper- 
controller, Dr. Otto Dietrich, wa,s set 
up, and Dr. Theodore Boettinger, later 
correspondent of the “Volkischer Beo- 
bachter ” in London, was appointed 
chief. A similar propagandist drive was 
carried out in Turkey, where the peri- 
patetic von Papen strove vainly to 


wheedle concessions from a government 
which had .shown iteelf proof against 
both wooing and threats. The fact that, 
simultaneously with von Papen’s offers 
of friendship, the German Embassy in 
Istanbul was engaged in distributing 
anti-Turkish pamphlets, attempting to 
bribe Turkish newspapers such as 
“ Tan ” (which had declared that it was 
offered German money), and facilitating 
the entry of many Nazi agents under the 
now familiar guise of “ tourists ’’ and 
“ technicians,” was merely a further 
e.xample of the blundering technique of 
so much Nazi propaganda in foreign 
countries. 

The representation of Britain and 
France ns the tools of international 
finance and of World Jewry was especi- 


ally dear to tlic heail of Goehliels. His 
facile pen never ran more Binootlily than 
when he was deiiouiiciug the ‘‘ Jew- 
ridden warmongers of London, Pans 
and Washington.” Dnfortiinalely, after 
the Russo-Goniiaii jiaot, it was no longer 
possible for Goebbels to indulge in his 
favourite gibes aboiil tlie Btilisli Empire 
being the tool of Bolshevism. (Jartoons 
ill which Moscow was ])ictured as the 
ally of British capitalism had ap])eared 
in their thonsaiids in Nazi newspapers. 
I’hc “ Btneriiier,'’ for instance, was never 
tired of lopcating that ” the Jews 
brought the Bnlslu'vist reign of terror 
to the Riissiiin Hnqiivo,” and that “ the 
resull, of this Jewish Bolshevist iilottiiig 
is a sea of blood, a sea of tears, untold 
suffering, uni old distress throiighoiit 
the whole world ” (Deeeinbor 26, 1938). 
No wonder that Goebbels and his col- 
leagues found the new alliance with the 
Comintern somewhat difficult to reeon- 
eile with what they had written in 
literally hundreds of articles, 

Not merely was llio German home 
front saturated with iiropaganda ot 
whieh the aim was to ridicule the power 
of potential enemies, but no effort was 
spared to prevent news of an awkward 
character from pereolnting into the, 
Reich. By an order of the Deiilsche 
Justiz, dated March 21, 1939 : 

“Any poison ^vho spreads news Iroin foreign 
broadcasU caleiilalod to ciidangci' Llio com- 
mon woal, or to bring into disrepuls the 
government, tlio Nalional-HocialisL Party, or 
any of its branches . . . renders liimaolf 
liable to two years’ imprisonment. If the 
news is spread in public, the sentence may 
vary from three montlia to five years." 

Later, the punishment m cases of 
great gravity could be death. On the 
other hand, we read that : 

“ to England’s polyglot lying an opponent 
has arisen — the news aervico in English from 
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RHINESIDE PROPAGANDA 


Top left, a battery of loudspeakers on the German side of 
the Rhine, used to try to persuade the French to lay 
down their arms, Top rljjht, German soldiers simulating 
friendship by waving across the river. Centre left, one of 
the German balloons used for sending propaganda leaflets 
into French territory. Above, a replica of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s celebrated umbrella hoisted on the 
German side of the Rhine. Left, the French retort, in 
the shape of an effigy of Hitler strung up on a gibbet, 
Photo'>, CourUs]} of ihe Fiench Embassy; E.N.A.; 

Keystone; ^Berhner Jlluslrierte ZeU.vng* 
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th(3 Cologne and Hamburg stations, whicli 
give to tbc listener in foreign lauds something 
quite new — the truth.” (‘‘ Weatdeutschei' 
Eeobachter,” March 31, 1113!).) 

This typo of propantindii .n.ssiiinod its 
most insidious form in broadcasts in 
Encflish and french from the German 
radio stations. Such broadcasts were 
very carefully planned with a view to 
weakeiting and di.scoui aging the civilian 
populatioii.s of the Allied countries by 
arousing dissension and 
Nazi making them mistrust 

Radio Lies their leaders. These 

Nazi piopaganda talks 
were a shrewd inixturo of lies, half- 
truths and an occasional sound criticism. 
To the rnas.s of people, untrained in 
logic, they presented traps laid by Dr. 
Goebbehs and his ingenious subordinates 
into which it was fatally easy to fall. 

England, unlike Nazi Germany, had 
a free press, and consequently it was 
easy enough for the Nazi propagandists 
to seize upon and quote complaints 
and criticism in our newspapers. One 
of the greatest prerogatives of De- 
mocracy, the right to criticize, became 
a boon to the Nazi broadcasters. They 
took advantage of the English man’s 
freedom to listen to whatever was on 
the air, and did their utmost to influence 
mass opinion throughout Britain by 
seizing upon the Englishruau’s in- 
veterate love of grumbling (to which 
they attached undue importance) and 
using it for their own pur])osc.s. 
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HUMOUR IN WARTIME PROPAGANDA 
Above, right, is one ol the amusing series of cartoons drawn by Fougasse to call attention to the 
danger of disclosing in careless conversation information likely to be of use lo the enemy. Left is 
one of a series of * Hush ’ cartoons by Capt. G. Lacoste, an officer in the B.E.F. 


Those German broadcasts in English 
were aspects of Nazi propaganda 
with which the Englishman was most 
familiar; but 
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WHERE NAZI ENVY SHOWED ITSELF 
German propaganda did its utmost to make capital out o( differences 
between the British Government and the Indian Congress. This German 
map purports to show how Great Britain exploits and oppresses a 
country almost twenty times its own size. The Nazis were content to 
ignore the fact that, thanks to Britain, the foundations of Democracy 
had been more firmly laid in India than in any other country in Asia. 


Eiiglisli and Ercnch 
broadcasts formed 
but a small part 
of the total Nazi 
propaganda, which 
was seut out by 
radio, press, and 
films in every 
language to all the 
countries of the 
world without ceas- 
ing. Each item was 
designed especially 
for the country it 
was meant to inflii- 
ciice, and consider- 
able ingenuity was 
displayed in the 
framing of the 
“ news hulletiiis ” 
sent out in foreign 
languages from the 
various German 
broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

Another form of 
German propa- 
ganda, aimed at 
undermining the 
confidence of the 


Briti.sh pcojile in the utterances of their 
leaders, took the form of leaflets seut 
through the ordinary post via neutral 
countries to private persons in Great 
Britain. 

One of these Nazi loallets implied, that 
the S.S. “ Atliciiia ’’ was sunk by the 
British tliemsolvos iiy order of the Eirst 
Lord of the Admiralty — with the object 
of drawing America into the war 
by means of a Ho alleging a German 
submarine attack. 

Another leaflet from Dr. Goohbels 
purported to give proof that the Briti.sli 
were supplying poison gas to Poland. 
Although these leaflets had little effect 
in that they did “ prote.st too much,” 
coiisiderable surprise was expressed in 
Britain that the censorship department 
should not have taken steps to prevent 
the distribution of this enemy propa- 
ganda. 

To .sum up the aims of Nazi propa- 
ganda : it was oouceriicd not with 
the dissemination of truth, but with 
furthering the ends of Nazi policy for- 
the time being. As long as these ends 
were gained the Propaganda Ministry 
cared not a whit if statements they had 
made at one time were contradicted later 
owing to changed conditions. Truth 
and falsity had no bearing on the object 
of their propaganda ; their only cri- 
terion of success was whether their 
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RIVAL MINISTRIES OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR 


Top, right, the building in the Wtlhelmplatz, Berlin, which houses the Nazi Ministry of Propaganda. Top left, Dr. 
Josef Goebbels, head of the German Propaganda Ministry. Lower left, the London home of the British Ministry 
of Information. The French flag is flying as a compliment to M. Frossard, French Minister of Information. 
Lower right, Sir John Reith, British Minister of Information (on left), conferring with his French counterpart, 
M. Frossard (at right). Standing is Sir Edward Grigg, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Information, 


Photos, Internalional Graphic Press ; E.N.A • Topical 
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ALL IS GRIST FOR THE NAZI MILL 


The Nazis were adepts at raking up past history to suit their propaganda, and naturally Ireland 
was one of their happy hunting grounds. This engraving by a Dutch artist depicting the ' reign of 
terror 'in Ireland under James 11 was freely circulated in Germany as evidence of Britain's cruelty. 
The rooRess (and abandonedl cottage in Ireland shown below, with labourers carefully posed at 
the door as though they lived there, is intended to suggest another result of British ‘ oppression. ' 

Pholni, fi'ci/jione 



Ijad done tiie job it was intended 
mhn+jier it bad, in fact, " aroused 
fury and organized hatred 
” 80 , Goehbels was 

the aims 
ropaganda 


Ministry, let us see what steps the 
Allies took to counter this weapon. 
The first step was a resumption of a 
campaign which had met with consider- 
able success during the First Great 
War — the distribution of propaganda 
literature by air. This had greatly 
628 


worried the Germans at that time and 
was picturesquely described by one 
of their writers as “ English poison 
raining down from God’s clear sky.” 
Millions of leaflets had been dropped 
over and behind the German linos 
during the summer and autumn of 
1918 ; in October of that year the 
number reached 5,360,000. Thus the 
leaflet raids carried out over extensive 
tracts of Germany as soon as war was 
declared in September, 1939, were no 
new thing. Whether the subject-matter 
of the British pamphlets was always 
happy is perhaps open to question. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of war 
the Ministry of Information was set up 
in Britain. Its task included the dis- 
tribution of news on behalf of the 
Government and the fighting scrviocs, 
censorship, and the dissemination of 
propaganda through- 
out the world, Ministry ol 

including Germany. Information 

The first Minister 
of Information was Lord Macmillan, 
an authority on intoruational law. 
Ho resigned his post on January 5, 
1940, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Reith, for many years Director-General 
of the B.B.C. The Ministry had yet 
to evolve a technique adequate to its 
vitally responsible task. 

Originally designed to bo as compre- 
hensive as possible, it was soon found 
to be fat too unwieldy. Moreover, its 
stair of nearly a thousand persons con- 
tained far too few men trained for the job, 
only twenty-seven being journalists. 
As a result of criticism the personnel 
was drastically reduced and thoroughly 
rearranged, with a distinct improvement 
in the handling of information. The 
facts that the supply of news for home 
consumption was apt to contain a 
great deal that was trivial or merely 
vague ; that the desirability of making 
known the extent and magnitude of 
Britain’s war effort, both at home and 
abroad, was not at that date fully 
appreciated ; that the Allied case was 
frequently stated with iusudiciont force 
and inoisivenoss — these were criticiHrM 
which, because they could be niade 
freely and in public, were in themselves 
an indirect vindication of the cause for 
which Britain was fighting. 

The Ministry of Information was 
divided into two main branches ; 
Administrative and Production. The 
Production side, which handled the 
creative side of British propaganda, was 
again divided into many sub-seotiona, 
all under single control to ensure smooth 
working and cooperation ; these sub- 
sections dealt with various aspects of 
information, and included an Empire 
division, an American division, a 



Kelipous div’isiou, a Film division, 
and General Production, under which 
latter head may be grouped such things 
as advertising, photographs, pamphlets 
and leaflets, editorial work, etc. In 
addition, a very iiiiportaiit division, lu 
ronjunction with the Il.R.C., dealt with 
the vital subject of broadcasting. 

Not only did the ’Vliiiistry have to 
disseminate news over the air through 
the medium of the but it bad 

also to keep a watchful ear upon the 
news being put out, not only by Nazi 
broadcasting stations, but by broad- 
casting stations all over the world, and 
for this purpose a Monitoring Service 
was iii.stituted which formed the “ ear ” 
of Britain. For twenty-four hours 
every day expert linguists of the B.B Cl. 
listened to and recorded as many as a 
hundred and sixty foreign broadcasts in 
a score of different languages. Daily 
digests were prepared of all these 
broadcasts and immediately distributed 
to the various government departments 
interested, as well a.s to the Ministry of 
Information itself. If, for instance, a 
big lie were sent out over the air from 
the German short-i.vave station at 
Zeeseii, which bad to do with the 
Britiuli army, a trau.slatioii would bo 
sent at once to the War Office, which 
would check up the correct facts, and 
anotlier to the Ministry of Information, 
which would prepare a .suitable reply. 
In fact, this Monitoring Service was 
one of the most iinportuiit units of the 


war of words, working hand in hand 
with the unit responsible for sending 
out the foreign news services. On its 
work depended the efficacy of the 
Briti.sh reply to the enemy’s propaganda. 

The B.C.C. Recorded Programmes 
Library also had its share in propa- 
ganda, and perhaps no part of the 
B.B.C.’s war effort was more effective 
than the use made of the actual voice of 
Hitler, announcing his renunciation of 
any more territorial claims in Europe, 
and other such “ verbal boomerangs,” 
as the “ Listener ” called them. Then 
there were the remarkable recorded 
eye-witness accounts hy sailors who 
fought against the “ Admiral Graf 
Spee,” the stories of the men rescued 
from the “ Altmark,” etc. In such cases 
the spoken word recorded had a hundred 
tinie.s greater value than an account in 
cold print. 

The B.B.C. Foreign News Services 
undoubtedly played an enormous part 
in the war effort. Under the aegis of the 
Minmtry of Information news bulletins 
and statements of the Briti.sh point of 
view were broadcast from London to all 
parts of the world in a score of languages, 
reaching immense audiences. Abundant 
evidence was forthcoming, from a 
number of reliable sources, that these 
programmes were immensely valued, 
it was found that many Germans 
listened to them, despite the stringent 
prohibition of the Nazi authorities — 
listened to them with a blanket over 





POSED PHILANTHROPY 

One favourite device of Nazi propaganda was 
to display to the world German ‘ humani- 
tananism ’ by staging scenes Uke the one 
above, which by inference assumes that the 
Germans are feeding a starving population. 

But even millions of such photographs wou’d 
not counteract the effect of cye*witness ac- 
counts of the persecutions in Czechoslovakia. 

Photo, E.N,A, 

the loudspeaker, lest the servants 
should overhear and denounce them ! 

There were over a thou, sand voluntary 
reporters in all parts of the world who 
made it their business to inform the 
B.B.C. of the success or otherwise of 
these foreign broadcasts, which were 
sent out by announcers chosen for 
their knowledge and 
experience of the B.B.C. Foreign 
countries concerned Broadcasts 
and so able to put 
over the news in a way their listeners 
could best understand and appreciate. 
Moreover, in order to ensure that the 
existence and scope of the British 
foreign language broadcasts should be as 
widely known as possible, leaflets were 
prepared in every European language, 
as well as six regular publications, 
giving details of all the programmes. 

The violent anti-British campaigns 
which had for long been fomented by 
foreign agents in Arabia and Palestine 
were countered by broadcasts in Arabic 
and by the production of “ The Arabic 
Listener,” published by the B.B.C. 
This was the first illustrated periodical 
newspaper to be printed and published 
in England in the Arabic language. To 
it contributed the leading men of letters 
in the Arab world and friends of the 
Arab race. This journal was circulated 



SUBTLE SUGGESTION IN NAZI PICTURES 

Above, German soldiers in the Siegfried Line are spending a few moments off duty reading 
Dr. Goebbels’ latest lucubrations, sitting round a table decked with flowers. The use of flowers 
and garden chairs is to suggest a peaceful atmosphere. 

Photo, Wide World 
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wherever the Arab tongue was spoken — 
in North Africa, throughout Egypt and 
the Sudan, in Arabia, Syria, Palestine 
and Transjordan, along the Persian 
Gulf, and even among the Arab com- 
munities in Singapore and North and 
South America. As the Prime Minister 
pointed out, in a congratulatory message 
to " The Arabic Listener,” all peoples, 
wherever they may live and whatever 
tongue-s they speak, should he kept 
informed of the truth of real happenings 
in this world.” 

Vi,sual propaganda may be divided up 
into photographs, films and the work of 
artists. The first was handled by the 
Ministry of Information acting in con- 
junction with Avell-known photographic 
agencies. Millions of photographs, 


RUSSO- 
FINNISH 
PROPAGANDA 
Here are examples oi 
propaganda during 
the Russo - Finnish 
war. On the right, a 
giant loudspeaker in 
the Finnish lines used 
lor broadcasts to the 
Russians by Finnish 
officers. Below, a 
Russian propaganda 
banner. It reads : 
' We do not fear 
your attacks, but we 
shall answer the blow 
of the aggressors with 
a double blow.’ 
PhotQ6', IVtde World, 
Press Topics 
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dc'Hiied regarding the Allied activities, 
and from which they could obtain direct 
conimunieatiou with their respective 
countries. NecdlcsH to say, the work of 
the Ministry was at all times cari'icd out 
ill oloKO collaboration with its ooimter- 
part in France, and 
M. Frossard, the Facilities foi 

French Minister of journalists 
Propaganda, visited 
London to confer with tiio British 
Minister. In page 627 he is seen in oou- 
ver.sation with Sir John Eoith during 
one sucli visit. French ncwspaiier pro- 
prietors, too, and journalists of many 
oomitric,3 vi, sited Britain and under the 
auspices of the Miui.stry were .shown 
Britain’s war elfort at first hand. 

Britain in the main adoiited what 
might bo called a “ long torni ” jiolioy 
with regard to her propaganda, dispens- 
ing with hyperbole and di.stortion and 
relying on the fact that in the long run 
illustrating Allied action and achieve- artists were employed on such essential " truth will out,” whereas Ooebbels 

ments, were circulated throughout the propaganda as designing posters in based Iiis work on a ” short term 

world. In addition to films made by connexion with Civil Defence, Saving policy, hoping that it would achieve 

companies of world-wide standing, in Schemes, “ Digging for Victory,” its aims before the time came to explain 

which British propaganda was subtly etc. ; not forgetting the amusing serie.s away lies, discrepancies and the bank- 

grafted on to a good story — films like of posters designed by Fougasse (one ruptcy of Nazi policy. The aim of British 

” The Lion Has Wings ” and “ For of which is printed in page 626) to propaganda, in contra.st to that of 

Freedom ” — there were the productions illustrate the evils of thoughtless gossip. Germany, was the a.ssei'tioii of truth and, 

of the G.P.O. Unit, which in peacetime These latter wore criticized in some as far as was possible, the elimination of 

had turned out some of the moat remark- quarters as being too “frivolous” for hatred. 

able documentaries seen on the screen, such an important topic ; but, as Though it may not at all times have 
This unit nov? turned its attention to Fougasse himself pointed out in a .succeeded in realizing these aim.s, at 
propaganda films, many of which were broadcast talk, “ the British tradition least it did not adopt the smug, self- 

released in foreign countries with great does not like having its dangers righteous attitude typified by that 

success. dramatized and it doesn’t want its ridiculous figure “ Lord Haw Haw ” 

As ill the First Great War, official patriotism dramatized either.” (whoso appoiiitiiient as chief expositor 

artists were chosen, appointed by an We have mentioned a few of the of the German viewpoint to English- 
Artista’ Advisory Committee under the multifarious activities of the Ministry speaking listeners over the air was surely 
Chairmanship of Sir Kenneth Clark, of Information. Let us add, hi coiicla- the biggest psychological blunder the 
Director of the National Gallery, to sion, that the Ministry contained a Press Nazis had committed), while secretly 
record the war as they saw it both at Enreaufor foreign journalists where they subscribing, to a base code of Machia- 
home and abroad. In Britain, too, could find all the information they vellian expediency. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT IN THE FIRST TWO 

MONTHS OF 1940 

A Lingering Winter — Arrival of the Indian Contingent — The A.T.S. Take Up 
their Duties — Patrols : Some Stirring Stories — First Casualty List — The 
Croupes Francs of the French Army — Vast Preparations for the Day when 
War should Really Begin—Harmony in Policy and in Action 


D urxsg the opening weeks of 1940 
the weather, rather than the 
long-threatened grand-scale of- 
fensive, was the preoccupation of the 
men who had their posts in the vast 
fortified systems that stretched from 
Belgium to Switzerland. 

Not for many years had there been 
so severe a winter ; in many places, 
indeed, it was asserted that the con- 
ditions were the worst in living meniory. 
Oil New Year’s Day a sudden thaw 
broke the cold spell that had overlapped 
Christinas, and military activity was 
reduced to a minimum. The first French 
communique of the year reported 
laconically that there was “ Nothing to 
report on the front as a whole,” while 
the Germans concurred iu declaring, 
” On the Western Front no events of 
importance.” There was not even the 
slight patrol activity that had come to 
be normal, for the men in the advanced 
positions were fully occupied in digging 
out their guns and equipment from what 
was fast becoming a moras.s. 

Then in a few days the cold came 
back, worse far than before. One of the 
severest frosts ever recorded paralysed 
the life of the continent ; snowstorms 
raged with bitter iiiteu- 
Winter Does sity, aud the trenches 
its Worst and outposts were 
buried in the drifts ; 
the rivers — even the Rhine — ^wero coated 
with ice, aud the smaller streams 
were frozen hard. There were nights 
when the temperature fell to ten 
degrees below zero, equivalent to 42 
degrees of frost — a temperature recalling 
the bitter winter of 1917, Particularly 
at the aerodromes the cold added im- 
mensely to the difficulties and discom- 
forts of the men, for even in the severest 
weather the engines had to be warmed 
up and kept ruimiug, ready for the call 
to take the air that might come at any 
moment. 

Yet, despite the inclement conditions, 
the men of the British Expeditionary 
Force maintained a high standard of 
health. Weekly admissions to hospital 
were under one per cent of the total 
force, while the patients who had to be 
sent home for treatment beyond the 
customary twenty-eight days in a 
French hospital were remarkably few. 


During the height of the cold .spell there 
were only some fifty influenza casc.^ a 
week, while pneumonia claimed only 
about eighty a week. Trench foot, the 
cause of so many casualties iu the First 
Great War, was responsible in Jan- 
uary, 1910, for only one admission to 
hospital, so effective were the pre- 
cautions taken. Horribly uncomfortable 
and hard as was his lot in the.se 
weeks of bitter weather, the soldier at 
the front was probably more concerned 
about the stoppage of leave — fortun.ately 
only temporarily for a few days — first 
because of a new threat to Holland, and 
<a little later because railway travelling 
ou both side.s of the Channel was erratic 
as a result of the heavy fall of snow 
brought in the blizzard’s train. 

Then at the end of January there 
was a break iu the cold spell which 
made a bad situation even worse, when 
for forty-eight hours there were alternate 
thaws and frosts ; rain fell on the still 


frozen surfaces aud reduced them to the 
state of an ice rink, and pedestrian, 
wheeled, and even tractor traffic w'era 
reduced to a minimum. Indeed, the 
movement of certain classes of heavy 
vehicles was forbidden until the surfaces 
hardened. 

The bad weather continued well into 
February, but it was not until the rvorst 
.spell wa.s over that the people at home 
were permitted to learii — what, however, 
they uiust have guessed — that the men 
in France were experiencing conditions 
rivalling those which made their own 
lives a misery. 

And it was in the midst of this cold 
spell that the advance parties of the 
Indian contingent, consisting of Punjabi 
Moslems, who Ead travelled five thousand 
miles from the wilds of the North-West 
Frontier, arrived in the war zone. With 
them wore their mules, each kept warm 
by a special blanicet of canvas and wool. 
The French inhabitants of the villages 



GUN TEAM’S WELCOME RESPITE 

The Bren gun was adopted as the standard light machine-gun by the British Army in 1934, with 
modifications made by the Royal Small Arms Factory. It is easily transportable, as can be 
gathered from this photograph of a gun team enjoying a welcome smoke after coming off duty. 
British OMcial Photoqraph : Grown Copyright 
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tlirougl which the men marched to their 
place in the British sector watched their 
passing with eyes filled with wonder and 
admiration, and cheered again this 
demonstration of the Empire’s unity. 

Soon there were other arrivals on the 
Western Front as, at first in ones and 
twos and later in ever-increasing batches, 
the women of the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service crossed to France to take up 
their duties as cooks, signallers, clerks, 
and orderlies at the base ports on the 
lines of communication. Mrs. Fuller- 
Maitland, Commander of the A.T.S., 
arrived with a staff of six some time 
in February, and the vanguard followed 
shortly afterward. Not only the women 
were intcre.sted in the “ ten conimaud- 
nients ” which, it iva.s said, had been 
drawn up for their observance. They 
read as follows : 

1. Brjtish women serving in l^'rance will 
be subject to mililnry law like the soldier? 

2 A.X.S. members will get A.Fray rations 
but only four-fifths of tlioso issued to men. 
Thcii* pnv will be foiir-nffihs of thaty paid 
to tbo B.E.K 

3. No frills or llounco? will bG allowed. 
Tiio women will be allowed to wear only the 
regulation cotton uniform. Silk stocking? 
may lie allowed. 

4. Make-up, applied with discretion, will 
ho allowed, but lipstick and powder will not 
be part of their issue. 

6. The army will provide liuir trims for 
the A.T.8. A smart bob will bo (he standard 
cut. Long hair will be permitted, provided 
It Is kept neat 

0. “ Fraternization ” between the A.T.S. 
and the will be allowed, and even 

encouraged. OlTicera of the A.T.H, may go 
out walking with male officers, and A.T ^ 


other r.anks will be permitted to keep 
company with soldier*;. 

7. Otiieers of one service may dine in a 
public restaurant with officers or privates 
of the other services. 

S. The A.T.S. must salute tlieir own 
officers and may bo expected to salute male 
officers. 

9. Army rautoeiis will be open to the 
A.T.H., who may also visit B.E.F. soldiers' 
nicssos, if invited. The women may return 
the compliment Tbo A.T.S. may bo allowed 


to have a military allowance fop neccsfeitoiis 
relatives and even For a husband at homo 
if the case warrants. 

10. In tbo event of a marriage between 
a member of tlic A.T.S. and a member of 
the B.E.F. Uio gb'J would ref/nirc to go home 
under the Ai’iny order proliibiting soldiers, 
having their wives in the military area.? in 
France. 

The A.T.S., it may be noted, was not 
the first organization of British women 



FRENCH POILUS ON PATROL 


The French army patrols in No-man 's-land were earned out by special volunteers ior this 
hazardous duty, known as ‘Groupes Francs/ Above, a French soldier on patrol is crawling 
carefully through a coppice; whik below, a reconnoitring party threads its way through a 
wood with rides and revolvers at the ready. 

PhoM9. * jVatch,' Pan's ; Associaled Prc9‘t 




to be represented in France ; the 
Mechanical Transport Training Corps 
had -units serving with the French Army 
before the end of 1939. 

So far a.s the British Expeditionary 
Force was concerned, these opening 
weeks of 1940 were for the most part 
mieventfu], though there was a certain 
amount of patrol and outpost activity. 



NAZIS IN NO-MAN’S-LAND 

Activity on the Western Front dunng the first few months of 1040 was confined to reconnaissance 
work by small patrols from either side. Above, a German reconnaissance party making a 
cautious entry into a battered village between the lines. Left, a German relief moving up to 
take over an advance post. 

Photost Planet ICews 


In one of these engagements the first 
officer casualty of the tvar was suffered by 
the British force in the Maginot Line. He 
was Lieut, P. A. C. Everitt, o/tlie Norfolk 
Regiment, who was seriously wounded 
uiid taken prisoner on the night of 
January 6, in an affray west of Slerzig, 
on the Saar. He died shortly afterwards 
in a German hospital. There were other 
casualties about the same time, and a 
few days later the first hospital trains 
arrived in England, bearing a handful 
of wounded, suffering from bullet 
wounds or grenade splinters, and far 
more patients suffering from sickness or 
accident. 

At the end of January the first Army 
casualty list of the war was issued, giving 
the names of more than 700 officers and 
men — and three women — of the Army 
who had died while on active service 
during the period from the outbreak 
of war to December 31, 1939. Of these 
casualties only 39 were incurred iu 
action, viz. 13 killed, 1 died of wounds, 
1 missing and 24 wounded. The re- 
mainder — 719 — died from accident or 
disease at home and overseas. Many of 
these casualties, it was disclosed, were 
due to traffic accidents arising in the 
course of troop movements at home 
and behind the line in France. 


Then on January 12 the first decora- 
tions for bravery in the field were 
awarded by Lord Gort to two members 
of the Norfolk Regiment — Capt. F. P. 
Barclay and L.-Cpl. H. Davis, who 
received the Military 
Cross and Military tenantry, 
Medal respectively, and Resource 
In the words of the 
official statement, Capt. Barclay’s 
award was “ for conspicuous gallantry, 
coolness and resource when acting 
as a patrol leader on a night patrol,” 
and it went on to describe how ho 
led his patrol far into the enemy linos 
and secured valuable information. ‘‘ In 
the hope of securing a prisoner,” it 
proceeded, “ he, with one of his men, 
entered and searched a house in which 
a fire was alight, and which was clearly 
occupied by -the enemy. Having found 
no one iu four rooms, he continued 
his reconnaissance to a near-by em- 
bankment. As he returned the enemy, 
who are believed to have been iu the 
cellars, opened fire on the patrol with 
bomb.s and small arms fire. The patrol 
replied vigorously, and took cover in a 
neighbouring ditch, but in doing so lost 
touch with the other officer of the patrol. 
Captain Barclay endeavoured to get 
into touch with the other officer, but 
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LIAISON' WORK ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 

The photographs in this page are 
illustiativc of liaison work in the 
French aimy They show r, the 
return of a lecoiinaissance patrol 
from enemy teruLory, a, the chief 
of the patrol handing his report to a 
dispatch nder , 3, information fur- 
nished by the patrol is examined at 
French Headquarters , 4, an officer 
of H Q goes out to verify the report 




LABOUR CORPS AND ITS LEADER 

On October 26, 1939, recruiting opened lor the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps, composed ol 
volunteers between the ages of 35 and 50, the duty ol which was to ensure the maintenance of 
supplies to the British Armies at home and abroad Right is Major-General L W Amps — a 
most fitting name — commander of the A M P C Above, men of the Pioneer Corps are seen 
discharging bales from the hold of a ship at a British base m France 
Photos, Sttltah Official Crown Copy ighl isaocialed Press 


the ground was frozen hard, covered 
deep in snow, and there was a bitterly 
cold wind After two hours they had 
reached a point half a mile in advance 
of the outposts There they rested for 
a few minutes , and as they did so they 
detected the rustle of an enemy patrol, 
drawing near in the dark Capt Mac 
konzie warned his men to icmam abso 
lutely silent and motionless When the 
Germans were within ten yards he gave 
the order to open fire with a machine 
gun, and two of the enemy wore seen to 
fall while the rest scattered The 
Biitisb patrol received no casualties, 
and made its way back to the outpost 
Three hours later, with the consent of 
his commanding officer, Capt Mackenzie 
went out again, this time with a strongly 
reinforced party He was determmed to 


without result The enemy having started 
to work round his flanks, Capt Barclay, 
having e'shausted his bombs, withdrew 
bis patrol without loss in spite of enemy 
bombing and small arms hre at close 
range The patrol leaehed our lines, 
some 1,200 yards away, safely ” 

L Cpl Davis also displayed “ con 
spicuous bravery and coolness when on 
night patrol ” It was stated that " he 
assisted his patrol 
Bravery on leader to search a 

Night Patrol house in which a 

fire was burning and 
which was clearly occupied by the 
enemy, m the hope of capturing a 
piisoner Later, when the patrol was 
discovered and heavy enemy bombing 
and small arms fire was opened on it, 
he displayed great determination and 


judgement and leadership, not only in 
having secured the German soldier, of 
gieat value for identification purposes, 
but also m having earned out his 
dangerous task without his own party 
suffering any casualties 
With the French, activity took tlie 
same form as 111 the British sector of 


indifference to danger and set a fine 
esample to the rest of the patrol ” 
Another gallant episode had a happy 
sequel 111 the award of the Mibtaiy 
Gross for gallantry in the field to Capt 
J. A Mackenzie, of the Gloucester 
Regiment One night Capt Mackenzie 
took ont a patrol into the territory 
stietcbmg in front of the Maginot forts , 


fetch m the two Germans who had been 
seen to fall, whether they were dead or 
only wounded He was absent three 
hours, and then, as dawn was breaking, 
returned with one dead German , the 
second man must have been earned 
away by his comrades In the words 
of the official report, Capt Mackenzie 
showed unusual qualities of ability 


the fioiit — activity, that is, of patrols 
and outposts, prowling through No- 
mau’s laud, soarohing boro and there 
for little bodies of the enemy engaged 
m the same work of icconnaissance and 
piisoner-bnntiiig 

In this work pnde of place was taken 
by the “ Groupos Francs,” or Free 
Corps — men belonging to no one unit. 
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and oast ot the Vosgts Eaily in 
January Mr Richard Capcil, Sjiecial 
Repiesenlative of “ The Daily Tcle- 
giapli ” with the Fionch aniiy, joiii- 
iieyod througli tlic Fiench Rliiiielaiid, 
thiough that pleasant couutiysidc whcie 
111 September all iioimnl lile had sud 
deiily ceased at the touch ol icai He 
letiiailccd the uuteiiaiitcd villages, the 
abandoned fields, the nnualiiral still- 
ness of the an Yet, uninhabited as the 
land appeared, it was in leality bristling 
with tioops who had never ceased to be 
busy since (heir arrival on the scene 
tour months bcfoic “ If the Magiiiot 
forces hereahouls,” he went on, “ have 
not tlie piodigious dimensions and 
laniificatioiis ot those farthei north, it 
IS because the Rhine itself, that majestic 
flood, forms a line of defence whioli 


but bold spiiits who recclkd in excite 
nicnt and dangci and hart proced 
then williiigmss to iiiideitahe any and 
c\cr} nske job that might be lecpiired 
ol them 

TJrsl men weieall voluiitceis usuill} 
about twenty years of age, and as a 
lule they woiked in little bands 
uudci a leader, generally a lieutenant 
01 sub I’eiitenaiit, whom tlicy trusted 
implicitly and who for his pait knew 
to the full their individual worth The 
Gioupe Fiiuic was first and foicmost a 
tea ill 

In actual piactice their cvoik was 
hardly to he distiiigiiishcd from tliat oi 
othei military patiols, but theic was all 
the same a distinctive quality about 
then opciatioiis wiiieli 
made tlieiii stand out 
fioni the ordinary luck 
Their pinna ly endeavour 
was to bring back prisoners, and with 
this end ni view they were submitted to 
an arduous training which taught llicin 
how to slip through the masses of barbed 
wup without worrying about bullets 
whistling round and above tlioiii, to 
know every hump of earth and every 
tuft of glass, “ smell out ” traps, engage 
111 liaiid-to hand fighting, and set laud 
mines, how to carry back their wounded 
and then piisoncrs, and, finally, how to 
he able to iccogtii/e and hold in their 
heads all those little observations 
which go to ni ike u|) a really satis- 
factory recoiiiiaissaiK e 

The winter weathei seemed to in 
tonsify, if that weie possible, the air 
of deadacss which pervaded the towns 
and villages of the zone along the Rhine 


Daring 

French 

Patrols 


AIRCRAFT UNDER DOUBLE PROTECTION 

Despite the inclement weather during Ihe winter of 1039-40 the RAF personnel carried on 
under conditions which made their work doubly arduous Below, sentries are guaiding an 
aircraft the cabin and engine of which have been protected from the weather 
Ri?t)s/i Offif'inl Phnioijra-ph Clown Copijjtqhi 


AWARDS FOR 
GALLANTRY 

Captain J A 
Mackenzie ot the 
Glou ces t erslu re 
Regiment (left), was 
awarded the Military 
Cross lor con 
bpicLious daring and 
resource as related 
in page 635 Lance 
Cpl E Howe d 
Hendon bus-driver 
serving with the 
R A S C , earned the 
Croix de Guerre for 
saving a lorry filled 
with explosives 
when it became fixed 
n the tracks at a 
evel crossing just 
3 a train was due 

Photo 9 , G P U 
Plaint Nciv‘i 


On the 
Rhine 
Fi ont 


risks to be supfilt'inciited idLliei than 
nvrillcd Bui tlirit IS not ioi a momeut 
to say tliat anything li.is been left to 
chance While the aveiage soldier will 
tell you that the ciossing oi the Eliine 
IS an impossibility, the French army 
niiglit he supposed to have considered 
It a piobability and planned accord 

mgly ” 

As yol the Fionch tioops on that 
p.nt ol the Rhino Iroiit had had no 
lighting I0 do, allhough it vvas not 
iccoinincndcd to announce your pre- 
wnce on the iivoi hank, (or bullets 
cinsscd the Rhino fioiii tiiiio to time 
and a niticliino-giiniiei 
iiiiglit take it into Ins 
head to hio a lew 
louiuls Notliiiig ol 
weight had liocii exchanged — the big 
guns had not begun to loai , hut the 
Magiiiot dufeiici's had been iiiultiplied 
indelatigahly, and few ohjoets on the 
landscape, Mr t’.ipoll luund, weie as 
niiiocont as tliey looked All around, 
skillully eoiictaled by the eiigiiieei’s 
.III or rciidored nieonspicuous by 
(aiiionll ig( , were cotieielo foitificatioiis, 
iiiarlniic gun eiiiplacoiiiciita, and pio 
lectod points of vantage 

But even nioie to be admired limn 
fins inatciial piojiniatioii ioi Ihc fi.iy 
was the sjihMidid spiiit of ihc men them 
selves, the men who kept watch and 
waid 111 tliai Magiiiot Jjine which civi- 
li/alion’s guardians hud icaied tia a 
ralii])<i,rt against the barbnuc tide of 
Nazism Mr C.ijiell paid tiibiito, high 
hut well doseivod, to the tioops who 
were holding the lioiitier in those days 
of fierce frosts and biting wind, when 
the fields lay deoj) in snow, when the 
eaith was like lock, and the tliei- 
inoinetei dioppcd and dropped 

“ The positions I have been vcsitiug,” 
he wiotc, “ aie exposed to enemy 
observation, and no less to iiortheily 




COUNTY REGIMENT WHICH 
GAINED FIRST AWARDS 

On January 12, 1940, the first awards 
for bravery in the field were bestowed 
by Lord Gort upon two members of the 
Norfolk Regiment Capt F P Barclay, 
who received the M C , and Lance*Cpl 
H Davis, who won the M M They 
arc seen m the circle congratulating 
each other Top, men of the Norfolk 
Regiment (the badge of which is seen 
top, left) placing in a sandbag all 
personal belongings before setting out 
on patrol Above, the patrol in No- 
man ‘s-land Left, approaching an 
outpost, men of the patrol are moving 
forward to investigate 
Bntitih Official rholoyiaphs CiOitn 
Copy) i{jht 




WOMEN DRIVERS GO TO FRANCE 
A detachment of the Women's Mechanized Transpoit Corps left for France eariy jn 1940 to give 
active assistance to tiic 3,£ F Above, Mrs, G. M, Cook (second from left), the Commandant 
of the W.M.T.C , inspects equipment of members of the Corps in London, shortly before they left 

for oversea duties. 

PhotOt Aisouaied Press 


winds which rasike it a real danger to 
expose one’s ears even for half an hour. 
The food that is> sent hot from the field 
kitchens at battalion headquarters i.s 
cold by the time it reaches the out- 
posts. The soldier’s prinard, the wine 
ration, arrives in solid blocks. . . . 

“ Whether it is muddy November or 
frosty January,” lie proceeded, “ life 
up here is not ca.sy for the more or 
less permanent residents, and to repre- 
sent it as in any way enjoyable would 
be to do injustice to the dogged temper 
of the.se men who were for the most 
part ordinary civilians a few months 
ago and are now unshaven and un- 
washed — weirdly dressed with every 
knitted garment that came to them in 
their Christmas parcels, their eyes 
bloodshot with the smoke of dug-out 
fires — but admirably long-suffering and 
courageous and ready with a lively 
word for the piassmg stranger.” 

Cold, bitterly cold it was, so that to 
touch a piece of cold metal with the 
bare baucl was to receive a sensation of 
burning. But, as one French gunner 
remarked, “ it was twice as cold in 
Finland.” Just as philosophic were 


the Flench Colonial troops, the Moroc- 
cans and the rest, who must often have 
thought longingly of the blazing .sun 
and parched sands of Africa. Yet they 
delved deep into the soil, contriving 
dug-outs not only for themselves but 
for the Moroccan pionies which con- 
•stituted their regimental transport. 
Their only complaint was that of all 
the men on the Western Front that 
winter — ^iack of fighting, of “ real ” war. 
But what with cards and letter-writing, 
constant tea drinking and eating the 
sticky delicacies of their homeland, the 
music of guitar and flute, the endless 
tales of the storytellers, they made the 
time of waiting pass. 

Not the daily sacrifice of blood but 
incessant toil was the keynote of that 
phase of the struggle on which the 
New Year sujiorvcncd. All along the 
Western Front, but particularly in the 
.sector taken over by the British, there 
w'as intense field engineering work — 
bridging railways and rivers, building 
aerodromes, boring for water, tuniiel- 
Img and trench digging, ooustruction 
of camps and hutments, concrete forts 
and einjilaccments, surveying and map- 


making, provision and improvement of 
transport fiieilitios, and so on. In this 
war as in its predecessor the sappers 
were always to the fore, and their 
spcoialized activity was supplcmcntecl 
by the labour of the men of the Auxili- 
ary Military Bioueer Corp.s, who now, 
fresh from road-making and house- 
building in Britain, dug in the .soil of 
France. There wore special compiuiio.s 
which handled giant excavating 
machines, trench diggers, cable layers, 
and mechanical spades designed to 
shovel up earth to make trench revet- 
ments. Not least of the many respects 
in which 1940 dilTorcd from 1914 was 
the enormously increased employment 
of mechanical power. The infantry- 
man’s spade and ontrenching tool were 
being supplanted more and more by 
the great and iioworful inarliinc which 
dug and churned and tosaocl the soil. 

So the vast preparations for the day 
when the war should really begin went 
on uninterruptedly, and with the closest 
cooperation of the Allied armies and air 
forces. Harmony was complete,” de- 
clared M. Daladicr just after attending 
the meeting of the Supreme War Oouncil 
held in, Paris on February 6— harmony 
in policy and in action, on the home 
front and not less in that silent, wind- 
swept zone where the guardians of 
Western civilization stood ever to arms. 
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BRITISH HOWITZER IN HIDING 

In the forward areas of the B.E.F. on the Western Front advantage wa? taken of alJ available cover for the guns. 
Above, a howitzer of the Royal Artillery is seen in its concealed emplacement in the corner of a barn, surrounded by 

a parapet of sandbags 
OJfficial Phologtajih . C>o>i*n Copyright 
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COUNTY REGIMENTS WITH THE B.E.F. 

Here are some ot England s tamous county regiments, once again fighting in Pranre Lett 
a Company Commander of a battalion of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment ; above, men of the 
Dorsetshire Regiment having their dinner in what was once a brewery , below, a working party 
of the Durham Light Infantiy on fatigue in a Fiench street Regimental badges also are shown 
hi ih'.h Ofltud} Photoqmph'i ( lown t ojtq} iiiitt 
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FAMOUS REGIMENTS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

In thjs page aie seen members of three famous Scottish regiments serving with the BE F m France 
Above, a group of the Royal Scots is standing Co ’ m an advanced post during the inclement winter 
Right, Camerons wnting home from their billet in an old French farm Below Lord Gort inspecting 
trenches dug by men of the Gordon Highlanders 

Bnfish Official l^hotoi/injihn ( loun f (pipii/ht 
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OFFENCE AND DEFENCE ROUND BRITAIN’S COASTS 

When, on February 27, 1940, Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, presented 
the Naval Estimates in the form of token votes, he reviewed briefly the work of the 
in its fight against the Nazi menace at sea We give here part of this speech, 
which followed his request to the House of Commons for “ a few men, some ships 

and a little money.” 


S o tai the Navy ha.s borne and is bearing the main u’vight 
of tlie war, .and many vexatious and dangerous forms of 
attack are directed upon us, but if at any time in llie 
future it becomes apparent that we have got the upper hand 
in an even more marked and decisive foiin than at present 
I shall lie the tii.st to propose a review of our lesonrces ami 
reqniiemcnts and we have quite a lot, in order to aid the 
national war ctiort in other directions. 

That time has not yet come. We mn.st clearly expect 
tliat ntt.icks will be delivered upon tlie sea jinwcr by wldcli 
no live, on which all depends, on a far greater scale than 
anything we have so far beaten hack and liiaten down 
We have been making from the outset of tlm war immense 
additional preparations to meet tliese reinforced .ittaeks. 
whether they come from U-bo.its. froni tin* minelay’ing of 
various kinds, or fratn the air. 

I line e opined that our killings of U-boats may he ostiinaled 
at between two and four a week ; but I qualified this by 
pointing out that it only applies to periods of U-boat activity : 
hecaUtoC, of coui’se, wlien very few come out we could not 
achieve those llgiuea. I helieve it L safe to say tliiit by tlie 
end of 1030 the Germans had lost from nil causes at least liall 
the U-boat fleet with which they tiegaii the war If nn put 
that licet at about 70, this would leave them 33. 

On the other hand, I was in error some months ago when 
I told the House that the rate of German new Imildmg of 
U-hoiits must be counted at two per week, This and even 
more may be true in the future, but it was not true up to 
the end of 1030; I doubt very much wliother even 10 fvesb 
U-Iioat.s c.irao into action in tliat period. 

'Thus, tlio enemy may have ended the year willi about 
45 U-hont.s, of which, of course, about 20 would bo required 
for training — leaving perhaps 23 for active operations. As 
those would work in two or three reliefs, flic number at any 
one time cannot be very large. Indeed, our calculation^ 
show tliat it has probably not exceeded 10 at any one time. 
This figure must be compared with the figure of t)0, all operat- 
ing togetlior, nliich on three occasions marked the lilgh peak 
period of the great U-boat eimip.iign which we wore down and 
broke in 1917. Since the New Year tilings li.ive sharpened 
up on both Sides and we are getting an increased number of 
fT-lioats and we have had some quite exceptian.il weeks ol 
luoxod results. . . . 

'Tliis m.ay bo satisfactory so tar as it goes: lint when we 
reinemlier the siibstanti.il lossi's wo have suffered from just 
these few U-hoats operating up to the present, tlie Hou.se 
will see how vast must bo tlie jireparations whicli we oiiglil 
to m.ike and which we lias'e made to cope wifli tlie full se.ili 
nf attack wiiich may come upon ns later on. 

Immense Shipbuilding Programme 

TTitiierto we have been lighting with the v'ei-y modest 
*-*• number of destroyer-, ire had ready at tlie beginning of 
war. supplemented by several hundreds of other small craft, 
the bulk converted from civilian use, but all armed with the 
Asdics, with the depth charge, and the gun. But 'with the 
passage of the summer the new building of U-boats will 
increasingly come into play, and we expect to meet these 
with our very large new buildings of craft especially adiipted 
to their destruction. The token estimates provide for an 
immense programme ; in fact, we shall be building all tlii> 
summer at our extreme capacity subject only to one condition. 

I have also undertaken at the request of the Cabinet to try 
to make a large iiicreti.se in the rate of merchant shipbuilding 
to replace inevitable losses. I hope to get not only leading 
employers, but also leading trade unionists into the new 
department, so that botli sides will be represented, will iiave 
a yilace in the honour of .success, and will pull together as they 
have never pulled before. Believe me, it is very necessary. 

Tile U-boat has been steadily ilriven Irom using tlie gun. 
with all its great ailvantage.s of speed upon the surface, into 


tile more nitlilcss but less effective warfare by the torpedo . 
•ind it has been laigely driven from using file torpedo to the 
laying of mines, in.ignctic and others, in tlie appioaelics to 
our harbours. 

The oi'din.iry moored minea were tamiliar to us in llw 
liist war, and we h.id at one time upwards of liOO vc.'-cl- 
cng,iged solely on tlie ta.sk of sweeping them up and kcepiiie 
the channel clear. Tlie use of the magnetic mine iirodiicc' 
an additional complication. There is nothing particulailj 
new or novel about it. altliougii mechanically it was veiv 
nicely made. 

1 feel eiititli'd to say that we sis* our way to mastering tin 
magnetic mine and other vari.mts of the same idc.i. How 
Ibis has been achieved is a defectiv'e story wriftcii in a 
iangu.ige of it-* own. Magnetism is a fairly exact science, 
and its comiilications and refinements can .ill be exploicri 
.iiid mo.rsured. To be modest, we do not feel at all outdone 
111 science 1>v tiie Nazis 

Fishermen Volunteer for Minesweeping 
rilo cope witli the mining attack we liave had to call upon 
^ tile fishing Uects and the fishermen. Although tliis yen: 
We sli.iil have about a quarter of a million sailur-s at mir 
dispo'..il. we had at the end of November to call for many 
thoiis.ind volunteers for rairiesvvecpiiig duties. There was 
a most willing response — Imt the cngagemciil was only for 
tlirco mouths, Tt is nnw clear that it must bo greatly pro- 
longed. I'he Service is, of coiu'se, not only dangerous but 
arduous m a very high degree. However, our v obmteei's 
tiom the fishing fleet seem to have taken a liking to it, 
pi'obalily beeanso everybody knows bow very necessary it 
is to the country and that the job ha.s to be done by men bred 
to tlie sea. In many seaports over 75 per cent of those who 
volimteorcd for three months in November now vv ish to 
continue for the duration, and the Ailmiraltv are going In 
meet their wish. 

In their .iltack upon our shipping and neutral shipping 
the Germans have broken every rule liitlierto noeepled by the 
world for regidiiting mining warfare. But then besides this 
Uicrc are the outrages they have committed upon the flsliing 
ficels and small nnimucd merchant v&ssels, and upon the 
liglilslnps which warn marinois of all countries off the rocks , 
and sbfsils. .So e.xecrable lias been the behaviour of sonic ot 
till* Giwnian aviators in attacking harmless iinariued vessels 
and ill niacliinc-gunning the crews when in tlie lioat.s, and 
In deseribing on the radio vvliat fun it vva.s to sec* a little .sliip 
‘ evackling up in tliimes like a Christmas tree.” (hat wc liavi* 
laid to set .ibout arming all our fisliing boats and small crafi 
witli the means of defending themselves, fjecaiise it was 
ioiiiid tliat nothing yields belter results in respect of these 
raiders of Ibis peculiar class than filing upon them at once. 
Wo have ic.ison to know that several of iliem hiive sheered 
oft very quickly when fishermen only newly given a weapon 
liave fired back upon them. 

Thousands of guns of all sort-s and sizes are being ipsued 
to our merchant and fishing fleets. The Nazis have retorted 
by s.tying this entitles them to break all the conventions which 
they hav'o already- broken several times over. Tliey may, ol 
cuursc, apply their methods on a larger scale, hut they have 
not for some time been able to descend to any- now levels o( 
cruelty aud disgrace. . . 

II/’I! must be very thankful tliai we have our sen iiovvcr, 

' ’ our Navy, the champion of freedom across the* centuries, 
strong euouglraud fierce enough to boat down all this wicked- 
ness and degeneracy, and enable ua to help our .Allies by- land 
and air in their splendid efforts. This great institution, 
which has lived tlu'ough so many vviuvs, still, in spile of clianges 
vvbicU liiive taken place. Is the foundation of our ability in 
-*urvi\e to serve the causes wbieh are now at stake. 
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METAL FOR BRITAIN IN NAZI SHIP 

These photographs teh the story of the capture of the German merchant 
ship 'Dusseldorl ' oii Valparaiso, i. After the vessel has been stopped 
by a British destroyer, a crew is lowered in a whaler to board her. 
2. With a British prize crew aboard, the ‘ Ddsseldorf ’ proceeds, escorted 
by the destroyer. 3. The German ship (White Ensign flying above 
the Swastika) at Balboa, just before passing through the Panama Cairal. 


4. Unloading metal from the captured ship, 
now renamed ‘ Empire Confidence/ in London. 

5. When the vessel discharged part of her prize 
cargo at Bermuda, the islanders refilled the 
holds with scrap metal, some of which is here 

seen, as a war gift to Britain, 
l*holofi, Planjit News ; Central Preas 
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THE SEA AFFAIR DURING FEBRUARY, 1940: 
A SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT 

After Six Months of War — Britain's hinnense Naval Building Programme — 

Five New Battleships — Return of H.M.S. ‘ Repulse ' — Swift Retribution for 
U-Boats — Loss of H.M.S. ‘ Daring ’ and ‘ Sp/iin.x ’ — Sinking of the 
‘ Beaverburn ’ — Ruthless War on British Trawlers — ‘ Foul Outrages Upon 
the Sea ' — Heavy Neutral Losses 


E ach succeeding month of the -war 
at sea brought new evidences of 
the mastery of the British Navy, 
and further indications of resourceful- 
ness in dealing with new and more 
menacing forms of German attack. 
The high spot of February, 1940, was 
the brilliant cutting-out expedition of 
H.M. destroyer “ Cossack ” in Nor- 
wegian waters, on the night of February 
16-17, which resulted in the rescue of 
299 British prisoners from the German 
auxiliary vessel “ Altmark ” (see Chap- 
ter 63). Other events which made 
this, the sixth, month of the war 
notable were the retm’u to home waters 
of the “ Ajax ” and “ Exeter," and 
to her base in New Zealand of H.M.S. 
“ Achilles,” victors of the battle of the 
Biver Plato ; the continued immunity, 
with few exceptions, of ships sailing in 
convoy ; the growing outcry of neutral 
nations at the ruthless sinking of their 
shipping ; and the destruction of 
many predatory U-boats. Another feat 
for which the Navy deserved full credit 
was the transport to Suez without 
casualty of the 2nd Australian and New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

This month also saw a speeding up 
in the arming of smaller merchant ves- 
sels, with such satisfactory results that 


Britain in unassailable command of the 
essential trade routes. Ee.ss than one 
per cent of our total mercantile marine, 
said Lord Chatfield. had been destroyed. 
Over 50,000,000 tons of shipping, the 
Prime Minister told the nation, had 
entered or cleared from our ports. The 
loss by enemy action, said Mr. Churchill, 
on the balance of loss and gain had 
been 200,000 tons in six months, as 
against 450,000 tons net loss in the 
single deadly month of April, 1917. 
A.S regards the convoy system, out of 
10,097 merchant ships convoyed 10,076 
had been brought safely home. 

Tire First Lord, in introducing token 
estimates for the Royal Navy on 
February 27, laid before the House the 
figures at his disposal, and gave the 
opinions which the nature of his high 
office enabled Mm to form. He dealt 
first with the sinking of U-boats, 
explaining that his original estimate of 
from two to four a week referred to the 


periods ■when the boats were most 
active. Assuming that the Ceriuans 
had 70 submarine.s available for .service 
at the beginning of the war, at least 
half of these were defin- 
itely known to have 
been sunk. Of the re- Menace 
inaining 35, about 20 
would be required for training. It 
■was doubtful whether at any given 
time more than ten ■were operating, 
and the First Lord compared this figure 
with that of 60 known to have been 
operating together on three occasions 
at the high peak of the great U-boat 
campaign of 1917. At the same time 
he struck a note of warning when he 
said that if ten submarines working 
together could inflict the damage 
already suffered by the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine, how vast must 
be the preparations to cope with the 
full scale of attack which might come 
later on ! To thi.s end he foreshado^wed 


HALF A SHIP CALLS FOR HELP 

In February, 1940, the British tanker ' Imperial Transport ’ was cut in two by a U-boat in the 
Atlantic. The crew took to the boats, but, finding that the stern still floated, they returned to 
what remained of their ship, and after an adventurous voyage brought her safely into Scotland ten 
days later. The appeal for assistance was painted on deck for the attention of friendly aircraft. 

Photo, Keyfilone 


even fishing trawlers 
^crets of -were able to scare off 
Mtem Heinkel bombers with a 
Lewis gun. It was dur- 
ing February, too, that the Nazi mag- 
netic mines were dismantled and their 
secrets discovered. This story, however, 
and that of the devising of an adequate 
protection against these devilish ma- 
cbineB belong properly to a later period, 
when more details became available. 

The conclusion of six months of war, 
the main brunt of which had fallen on 
the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 
was the apt occasion for a revie'w of the 
war, and a summary of achievement 
was given by several responsible minis- 
ters. As far as the sea was concerned, 
Lord Chatfield at Cardiff, the Prime 
Minister at Birmingham, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the House of 
Commons, paid ungrudging tribute to 
the magnificent efforts which during 
those months had maintained Great 
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SHE SANK TWO U-BOATS IN ONE DAY 
H.M, destroyer ’ Antelope,* above, was successful in destroying two 
German submarines which attacked a British convoy on February 9, 
1940. Right IS Lieut. -Commander R. T. White, of the ' Antelope.’ 
Photos, Fox ; Universal Piclorictl Press 


“ ail luuiiciise prograinmej a large 
new building of craft specially adapted 
foi submaiiue destruction. 

He took an optimistic view of the 
attack by mines, dismissed the menace 
of the magnetic mine as by no means really of very little use by saying that 

beyond the possibility of conquest, and only an unquestioned superiority in 

paid tribute to the personnel of the battleships prevented the German heavy 

iiahing fleets who had volunteered, and cruisers coming out into the Atlantic 

continued to volunteer, for this very and obstructing or even arresting the 

hazardous service. In referring to the whole of the enormous trade without 

big battleships he answered the which Great Britain could not live, 

criticism Iso often beard) that they were While the enemy, with only two big 


three, if not four, 
lines. 

Then came the coniiortuig asauraiice 
that within a short time the Fleet would 
be reinforced by five modern battle- 
ships of the “ King George V ” chnss, 
designed to staJid up much more 
effectively than any in existence to air 
and submarine attack. In point of 
fact, the older .ships such as H.M.S. 
'* Barham ” had withstood attack re- 
markably well, as had also H.M.S. 

Nelson.” This flfteoii-year-old battle- 
ship, it was revealed for the first 
Lime, had been damaged by a magnetic 
mine in the early [jart nf December, 
1939. The secret had been well kept 
and had only just become known to the 
enemy, for the “ Nelson ” had been 
able to return to harbour under her 
own steam. 

The Admiralty maintained its [mliey of 
discreet silence with regard to enemy 
losses of submarines as and when they 
occurred, but ibis rule was broken on 
February 9, when it was annoiinccil 
that two U-boats had been sunk by 
one destroyer when attacking a British 
convoy. This was the first time 

I that the Gormans were known 
to have employed two sub- 
marines in an attack on a 
single convoy, and the result 
might at least be supposed to 
have discouraged them from 
taking the same risk again. 

It was afterwards learnt that 
the successful destroyer was 
H.M.S. '‘Antelope” (Lt.- 
Comraandsr R. T, White, R.N.), 


...... 


LOST BY ENEMY ACTION 

It was announced by the Admiralty on February 19, 1940, that H.M 
destroyer ‘ Daring * (above) had been sunk by torpedo, with large loss 
of life. On the right is her captain, Commander S. A. Cooper. 
Photos, Central Press ; Topical 
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I Ifiimed oil more than one oocasioii to 
have riimk (notably on October 14, 1939, 
when the “ Royal Oah ” was lost at 
Scapa Flow), was on view in Plymouth 
harbour, showin" no battle scars what- 
ever. She had completed 130 days’ 
.steaming and had come home to allow 
her crew a well-earned leave, The 
German propagandists had now to 
admit her existence, and cnuteiited 
them.selve.s by .sugge, sting that this 
norm.al visit to a home port wa.s one to 
a dockyard, for e.xtensive repaii's. 

During the period under review a 




a vessel of 1,350 tons, with a speed of 
35 knots ; her armament was four 
l-'T-inoh and six smaller guns, .supple- 
mented by eight torpedo tubes. She 
and her sister ships of the “ Acasta ” 
class were the first destroyers to 
have their torpedo tubes quadruply 
mounted, an arrangement that enables 
salvoes of torpedoes to be fired. 

A few days later (on February 14) the 
Admiralty announced that two more 
U-boats which had attacked British 


merchant .ships had been sunk. The 
merchantmen were the “ Grctafield ” 
(10,190 tons), the “ British Triumph " 
(8,501 tons) and tlie ■' Sultan Star ” 
(12,306 tons). These vcs-sels were sunk, 
but in the case of the “ Sultan Star," 
said to have been the first British meat 
ship to have been lost during the war, 
the U-boat survived its victim only by 
half an hour. 

On the same clay the Briti.sh battle- 
cruiser “ Repulse,” which the Germans 


FRENCH DESTROYER’S SUCCESS 

On February 27, 1940, the French Admiralty announced that the destroyer * Simoun ’ had 
rammed and sunk a German submarine after having forced her to the surface with depth charges. 
The ‘ Simoun ' was a sister ship of the ‘ Siroco,’ illustrated in page 357. Right is the captain 
of the * Simoun, ’ Capitaine de Corvette Bataille, a most appropriate name. 
l^holos, Topical Pr^ss ; Keijalone 


number of other U-boats svoro undoubt- 
edly sunk, though no official confirmation 
was forthcoming. On February 17 it 
was announced that a 
German submarine was Ramming 
bombed and possibly a U-Boat 
destroyed in the North 
Sea by an aircraft of the R.A.F. Coastal 
Command; and ouFebru.irv 23 Capt, Roy 
Jemiiiigs, of the Hull .steamer ‘’Asiatic,” 
described how he rammed a submarine 
off the north-east coast of Scotland. 
Captain Jennings said ; “ We were 
proceeding at about 10 knots when we 
felt a sharp impact and found we had 
struck a submarine a glancing blow.” 


HALF SUNK BENEATH THE "WAVES 
The 5,000-ton Glasgow steamer ‘ Loch Maddy ' was torpedoed by a U-boat on February 22, 1940. 
The pf.otographs above show: left, the bow half of the ‘ Loch Maddy ’ sinking beneath the waves; 
right, the stem half of the vessel taken in tow by another ship. 

Photon, Topical Press 
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AFTER THE BOMBS HAD FALLEN 

H.M. minesweeper ' Sphinx ' was attacked by a German bomber on Feb. 3, 1940. The photograph 
above, taken from a. sister ship, shows the ‘ Sphinx ' after being severely hit. The ship from which 
the photograph was taken, after rescuing survivors, took ' Sphinx ’ in tow, but the minesweeper 
foundered in heavy weather. 

Pholo, T. J. Banham 


The U-boat was surfacing at the time 
and must have been either sunk or very 
badly damaged. 

On Pebtuary 22 the Admiralty an- 
nounoed the loss o£ H.M. trawler 
“ Fifesbiie/'’ under the command of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant J. V. Searles- 
Wood. The vessel was sunk by enemy 
aircraft, 21 lives being lost and only 
one member of the crew being picked up. 
A sister ship (the trawler “ Solon ") 
was similarly attacked, but drove off 
the enemy aircraft and returned safely 
to port. 

There was no doubt that the U-boat 
which on February 22 torpedoed the 
Glasgow steamer “ Loch Maddy ” (4,991) 
tons) quickly met her 
Swift doom by the agency of 

Retribution the British warship 
which rescued the mer- 
chantman's survivors. “ About an hour 
and a half after we had left the ship in 
the lifeboats,” said one of them, “ we 
saw a warship which came over in 
answer to our flares and asked if we 
were all right. It then left us, and 
shortly afterwards there were two heavy 
explosions. The warship returned later 
to pick us up.” This news was published 
on February 27, and during his speech 
in the House of Commons on the follow- 
ing day Mr. Winston Churchill said : 

“ We don't make announcGments oI 
U-boat sinkings unless tliei'e is somo feature 
of special interest. They are wrapped in 


mystery. As bhc.se tilings arc mentioned 1 
dou’fc mind sayitig th.at Uiey are an under* 
sbatcoicnt. Actually in the last two days there 
was one certain and two almost certain.” 

The French Navy also wa.s not 
inactive in .submarine chasing, though 
its opportunities were more restricted. 
On February 27 the French Admiralty 
announced that the 1,.319-ton destroyer 
“ Simoun ” had rammed and sunk a 
U-boat, having first forced her to the 
surface with depth charges. 

The most seiious loss suffered by the 
British Navy during this period was 
that of H.M. destroyer “ Daring ” 
(Commander S. A. Cooper). This was 
announced on February 19, and with it 
the grievous news that nine oflicers and 
148 ratings were missing and that only 
one officer and four ratings had been 
picked up. For the first time it was 
stated without doubt that a British 
destroyer had been sunk by torpedo. 
In other cases the possibility of sinking 
by mine had not been precluded. 

The “Daring” (1,375 tons) was of the 
“ Defender ” class, completed in 1932, 
and was a sister ship to H.M.S. 
“ Duchess,” lost in collision with another 
naval vessel in December, 1939. Her 
destruction brought the total number 
of destroyers lost since the outbreak of 
war up to six, others being “ Blanche,” 
“ Gipsy,” “ Grenville ” and “ Exmouth.” 

Earlier in the month the Navy also 
lost her firat minesweeper (that is, apart 
648 


from trawlers so employed), when H.M.S. 
“ Sphinx ” (Commandor J. R. N. Taylor) 
sank on tow after air attack. She bad 
been severely hit by enemy bombs on 
February 3. Her engines were disabled, 
and she foundered in heavy weather 
wliile being towed into port. Very big 
seas were riuiniirg when the tow parted 
and the ship Anally capsized. Unfor- 
tunately, this disaster was accompanied 
by heavy 1d,9s of life — the commander, 
four officers and forty -nine ratings. Her 
war complement was 100. The wreck 
was later discovered upside down on the 
beach at a point on the north-oast coast. 
A German mine claimed H.M. trawler 
“ Benvolio," and on February 24 the 
Admiralty announced that the com- 
manding officer and nine ratings were 
mis, sing and believed to have been lost. 

British merchant shipping suffered 
severely during the month (the week 
ending February 17 being the worst 
since the outbreak of war). The first 
heavy loss was that of the Canadian 
Pacific steamer “ Beaverhuiu ” (9,874 
tons), sunlc by torpedo off the south- 
west coast on February B. She was a 
cargo vessel on regular service between 
the St. Lawrence and the Thames, and 
fortunately 76 out of 77 of her crow were 
saved. Almost all of those sinldngs 
occasioned deeds of heroism. One of 
the heroes of the “ Beaverhuru ” was 
Harry Tearc, of Southampton, third 
engineer, who risked his life by remain- 
ing in the engine-room to switch off the 
engines, and thus saved many of his 
.shipmates by preventing an explosion. 
He reached the deck as the ship went 
under, his action enabling four of the 








GALLANT HEROES OF THE 
FISHING FLEET 

Despite repeated dastardly attacks trom the 
air the men of the East Coast trawlers refused 
to be intimidated, and bravely carried on with 
their work. The photographs in this page 
show: top, the little trawler ‘Starbank,’ 
which beat off a German bomber in the North 
Sea ; left centre, the crew of the ‘ Star of the 
Isles,’ which fought another German bomber ; 
above, Nazi aircraft circling to attack a trawler; 
left, one of the twin Lewis gun turrets supplied 
to the trawlers to help in protecting them 
against air attacks. 

Photos, Thomas Lea ; Topical Prm 





chip’s boats to get away. Then he stood 
quietly with the water breaking over 
tlic deck, waiting to ohoo&e a spot from 
which to jump. He was finally rescued 
while clinging to a spar. 

The hero of the “ Sultan Star,” the 
meat ship leferred to above, was the 
wireless operator— P. S. Winsor, of 
Clreenford, Middlesex. When the order 
was given to abandon ship, Winsor was 
still at his instruments sending distress 
signals, to which he had as yet had no 
response. He refused point blank to 
leave until ho had had the, ” All Clear." 
Two-third.s of the ship were submerged 
when at last he left her, and while he 
remained on board he wa.s buffeted by 
the heavy swell and by wreckage from 
the cargo Hi.s captain said : 

“ It Was a most extraordinary sight to rgc 
Iier funnel lying along the surface of the 
water with the sea pouring into it ; ancl 
theie wa^ ' flparks ' still up there waiting 
for his ‘All Clear’ signal. ’VYlicn there 
seemed no possibility ot liis escaping he 
crept out on the port side, got hold of a rope 
and slid down into the water. A minute or 
so later the ship disappeared.” 

A loss involving much liardiship to 
passeiigcns occurred onPebruary 7, when 
the motor vessel “ Mun.ster,” newest 
mail ship on the Liverpool-Northern 
Ireland service, struck a mine in the 
Irish Sen nnd sank- twenty-three miles 
from port, She was carrying 200 
passengers and crew, all of whom were 
saved when her SOS signals by siren 
(her aerial was smashed) were answered 


by the collier Ringwall.” But many 
had been injured and suffered from 
exposure. The “ Munster ’’ was flyin£>' 
the flag of Eire and had the Eiroann 
tricolour ijamted on her sides. 

A feature of the period under review 
wa.s the frequent — almost daily — 
attacks on smaller shipping ; one of the 
most cheeiful aspects was the power of 
defence given to the crews of humble 
craft bv the installing of light aimamenfc. 
We could recount many stirring talcs 
of retaliation against German aenal 
attack by the crews of trawlers, and 
quote one or two typical ones. On 
Eebruary 19 lour trawlers beat off an 
enemy ’plane wliich attacked them, 
and next day three more (Grimsby 
vessels) forced Heinkel bombers to 
withdraw. The skijiper of the little 
“ Tartan ’’ (202 tons), when the bomber 
dived to attack liis ship, gave orders for 
the vessel to be zigzagged. He said : 

“ The trimmer. Ted Drai.or. an ex-soldier, 
meamvliile h.sd gol onr newly fttled urn) 
ready. The ’plan.* dived, releasing a Iiomli 
nnd llriiig its macliino-gun. The machine- 
go n bullets whistled in llio rigging, but 'J’ed 
lot tho German have a biiist of lire in rolorn, 
and I lot I hem have rour shots ivitli a rillc.” 

The Heinkel sheered off. 

On February 22 a number of trawlers 
fi.shiiig in the North Sea drove off raiders 
with their newly installed machino-guna. 
Two .aircraft swooped down on a single 
trawler, the “ OutfaU,” a mile from the 
Norfolk coast, but were met by a atrcain 


of bullota, and immediately turner 1 and 
fled, Another raider which tried to 
machine-gun six East Coast trawlers 
was also driven off. Mr. W. Normandalc. 
skipper of Ihe “ Acuba,” .said ; 

“ Wc woro trawling u'lien a ’pl.ipo came out 
of the niis(. and we dkl not lcno^\ wlu^lher it 
W.as friendly oi' not Thou the i.udcr’s 
gunuor bc‘g«aii to tiro, and I told my MIow^ 
to lot liiTu liavo it. Wo gave him ahoui 45 
roinuU li’oiTi onr Lowis gim, and after twice 
swooping oil w he found it too hot and made 
off.” 

The bomber next made for the 
trawler “Riby,” but after one dive gave 
up file attack. Her skipper said: “I think 
the pilot saw onr gun and realized 
tliat wo, too, had an answer for him.” 
This provision of defensive armament, 
which quickly proved so successful, was 
rapidly increased ; during February tho 
First Lord was able to announce that 
thousands of guns were being issued to 
the raorchaut and fishing fleofs. 

Tlie magnififcnt work of the R.A.F. 
Coa.stal Goimnnud in directing the rescue 
of shipwrecked mariners contmued 
during tlio month. On February 2 
.seven men were jiicked 
uj) adrift in a boat ; Rescue Work 
on the next clay nine by R.A.F. 

men wlio were in 
dilficnltics in a rough sea were 
re.scuod, after aircraft in the one case 
had directed a trawler and in the other 
a small fishing Hinaek to the rescue, 
Some days later ten shipwrecked sailors, 
eight of them lying cxhiiUBtcd in the 
bottom of a drifting lifeboat in the 
North Sea, were spotted by an R.A.F. 
’plane on patrol. By means of coloured 
lights tlie pilot guided two mine, sweepers 
16 mile,s to the open boat. He circled 
round until the men had been picked up 
and then resumed his patrol. 

On February 25 the pilot of another 
R.A.F. Coastal Command aircraft on 
patrol saw in the half light of early 
morning a dark object floating on the 
water. On coming above it ho clis- 
ooverod it to bo a raft to wliioh six men 
wore clinging. Within BO minutes they 
were safe aboard a British destroyer. 

Though such stories sound a cheerful 
note, they cannot obliterate the memory 
of many more that arc marked by un- 
relieved horror, the xoaulf. of what Mr. 
Churchill called Germany’s “ foul out- 
rages upon the sea.” Of this cla,ss per- 
haps the moat ghastly wa.s the .story 
told by survivors of the Greek steamer 
‘‘ Eleiii Stathatos ” (5,625 tons). This 
ship was torpedoed, and the crew of 33 
took to two lifeboats. One of these with 
27 aboard was swamped, and all had to 
crowd into the remaining boat. They 
had quite inadequate provisions and 
were afloat for five days. Lack of food 
and drink, together with exposure and 



CHEERING THE HEROES OF THE ‘AJAX’ 

On February 23, 1940, seven hundred officers and men of the cruisers ‘ Ajax ’ and ‘ Exeter ’ 
marched through the streets of London to Guildhall, where they received a civic welcome and the 
expression of the country’s gratitude for the gallant part they played in the battle of the River 
Plate. Above, men of the ‘ Ajax ’ being cheered as they marched along the Embankment. 

Photo, G, J. Spiers 
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neutwl jKirt .iiid 
carrying no con- 
traband. The 
captain of the 
Ci e r m a n sub- 
■would 
listen to no 
argument of 
this character ; 


he gave passen 
gers and crew 


half an hour to 
take to the 
boats, and then 
sank her. The 


fourteen hours 


made by the 
Netherlands 
(jrovernmeut 
and in many 
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A FRENCH CAPTURE ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 

Thft Na2i cargo vessel ‘Rostock/ carrying 
a valuable cargo of bauxite, was captured 
by the French Navy in February, 1940. 
Above, a French naval launch draws along- 
side the cargo boat ; right, French sailors 
are examining the cargo after the capture ; 
beloiv right, hauling down the Na2i flag. 
Photos, “ Match , Keijstone 


mental strain, took a heavy toll. On the 
third day two men died after first going 
mad. Next morning three more were 
dead. Altogether thirteen were frozen 
to death. The survivors were helpless 
and had no means of propulsion but a 
tiny sail. One of them told of their 
anguish when a trawler came close by 
them and failed to respond to a signal 
by police whistle. Other ships passed 
near by but did not see them, and 
eventually this unhappy boatload drifted 
on to tbe coast and was towed ashore by 
a motor boat. 

As the war proceeded the neutrals 
suffered even more in proportion than 
the British mercantile marine, but the 
protest.^ and remonstrauoes they made 
to Berlin produced nothing but a more 
rnthle.s.s pro,seoution of the war against 
them. One of the most flagrant breaches 
of international law occurred on Feb- 
ruary 10, in the deliberate sinking of 
the Holland- Amerika steamer “ Burger- 
diik,” a vessel carrying passengers and 
a cargo of grain from New York to 
Rotterdam — a neutral ship bound for a 











from attack m any waters into which 
a U-boat could penetrate, for practically 
all trade routes to Europe pasn through 
waters where Britain had opened con- 
trol stations. Holland uuist necessarily 
be the wor.st sufferer, as no ships from 
her colouie.s or from any other neutral 
nation.s could reach a Dutch port without 
passing through the British contraband 
control. Tbeiefore it would seem that 
mk at .sight” ruling was now 
applied to all neutral shipping. 

No account of sea affairs during 
February, 1940, would be complete 
without reference to the reception on 
February 23 for the officers and men of 
the “ Ajax ” and “ Exeter,” victors 
with the ■“ Achillea ” of the battle of the 
River Plate. After a triumphant march 
through the streets these heroes were 
entertained to luncheon at Guildhall. 
It was fitting that on tliB other side of 
the world, at the same time, officers and 
men of H.M.S. Achilles” were being 
entertained mtlieir native New Zealand 
at the city of Auckland. In the London 
Guildhall the First Lord 
struck the keynote of the 
occasion when he said : 
“Warriors of the past may 
look down on us now with- 
out any feeling that the 
island race has lost its 
daring.” The battle with 
the “ Graf Spee," he said, 
had in a dark, cold winter 
warmed the cookies of the 
British heart ; and in a 
notable phrase he added : 

" But it is not only in the 
ten glittering houis, glittering, 
deadly liours of action which 
rivet all eyes — it is not only in 
thosehonrs that the strain falls 
uponthe Navy. Bar more does 
it fall in the weeks and mouths 
of ceaseless trial and \’igilance 
on the stormy, icy seas, dark 
and foggy nights wlion at any 
moment there may leap from 
the waves death and destruc- 
tion with a sullen roar.” 



other flagrant instances by the Govern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
— produced only orders to torpedo with- 
out inquiry all neutral ships which, to 
judge from their course, would have to 
put in at a British coastal station before 
reaching the port to which they were 
bound. U-boat commanders would not 
be required to examine papers of such 
ships. As was pointed out by Mr. H. 
Carleton Greene, special correspondent 
of the “ Daily Telegraph,” this ruling 
meant that no neutral ship would he safe 
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FINLAND’S INTREPID STAND AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 

From the many appeals on behalf of a valiant little country fighting against overwhelm- 
ing odds we select and reproduce two, made by the Finnish President and his Prime 
Minister. Mr. Churchill’s indictment of Communism, winch follows, voices the 
heartfelt conviction of most Biitons. Last come the Swedish Premier’s defence of 
his Government’s policy of neutrality, a policy which was to have such far-reaching 
effects, and a short extract from a speech by the British Primate. 


PkESIDENT KaLUO, in a BiIO.VDCAST A.DDBESS TO THE 

Finnish Ariiy, Decembisb 17, 19311 ; 

T heuc is no need for us to testify to our innocence witli 
regard to the outbi'e-ak of the war, for the League 
of Nations, where -19 nationi were i*epcesented, h.as 
iinaniniongly hranded the aggressor. Forty of the.se nations 
conderaned the U.S.S.Tl. to expulsion from the Leagne and 
no voice was raised in her defence. Wc liavo noted this with 
Hie greatest s.iLisfaction, and now remain waiting for Uie 
measures wliicli the ineinher States of the Ijcagiic will lake 
against the aggressor. 

Wa are deeply grateful for the economic help and very 
profound sympathy that liavQ fallen to our lot. But everyone 
grants that in modern warfare the decisions lie with instru- 
ments of defence suited to tlieir particular purpose .and men 
to use them, so that we need more active help than we have 
so far obtained. 

As our cause is the joint cause of the wlioie civilized world, 
we believe that the civilized nations cannot leave us to fight 
alone on tliia front. But even should that prove to be the 
case, which we do not believe, the Phmisti people cannot yield 
in tlie face of aggression, for we understand that if the prin- 
ciploa of juatiou are allowed to bo trodden under foot by 
anarchy, tlien our ancient vvestorii civilization will have lost 
Its most dupendalilo ooriier-stone. 

We do not deny that nearest our hearts are oul' own homes, 
our hind, our culture, our whole social sy.stem, in which we 
have become rooted and which is now threatened with destruc- 
tion. But it is just tlii'ougU those values that we have been 
able to coni ribute our sliare to the world’s culture, and there- 
foro ws dare to liopu that those common cultural values and 
priaoiplos of justice will also bo commonly defended. In the 
front the Piiinish defence forces now stand In arms against 
an attacker whoso aim is to destroy — ^in addition to our inde- 
pendence — these common values as well. Will the civilized 
nations permit this to liappeii '/ 

Togetlier with the Fathorland and sorrowing relatives, we 
salute with you in all solemnity those heroes who have fallen 
in the defence of our country. Our consolation is tlio know- 
ledge that they themselves regard an honourable death .as 
better than that life which Bolshevism would bring us. 

lil. Kyri, Finnish PaisMiEn, jn an Appeax. to the 
Wbstebn Powbks, Dechiibbb 30, 1939 ! 

0 far as Finland is concerned the Bolshevist attack is a 
mere episode in that, for geographical reasons, we have 
become the first victim of the aggrasaion, but its world sig- 
nificance lies in the circumstance that we represent the finst 
.stage in the striving of Bolshevism to impose its doctrine by 
violoncs on the whole world. 

Those who sit today in their peaceful homes feeling an 
exiiressed sympathy for us, may tomorrow he in. our position 
unless the landslide can bo stopped before it gathers momen- 
tum. If the war between. European Grout Powers continues, 
the victims and aulTering it claims will, in each of these 
countries, undermine the social structure and prepare the 
soil for the spread of Bolshevism. For this reason, the present 
situation demands of them the closrat possible scrutiny of all 
possibilities of warding off the threatening common danger. 

Finland has, against her will, under compulsion, exchanged 
the modest part which is rightly hers for that of an im- 
portant character on the world stage. So far sho has played 
her role well. She has shown how a common danger unites 
a free people oomplotely and to the last roan, giving them an 
inner force, the strength of which exceed-S all hope. 

We have shown that the fate of wastorn civilizalion U>, after 
all, not hopeless. A.s time goes on, if we are left to our own 
resources, our role will naturally exceed our powers. Against 
the ever-fresh masses of material hurled against us from end- 
less stores, the same Ifinnisli battalions will stand on our side. 


witli the same limited and defleiciit ammunition. But we 
know that the hearts of the civilized iiattoiis are with us, 
anil that before long their hands will bo lielping us. What 
lias so far hajipeiied ha,s given us Hie complete a.ssuranco that 
help will be forthcoming, that it will come on a sufficient 
scale, and that it will come in time. 

Mb. Winston CirDrtcrirLL, Fiicst Loud of the Admiiialty 
IN A Broadcast IIevibw oir tub War, .Tanuaby 20, IPIO : 

A ll .Scandinavia dwells brooding under Nazi and Bol 
shevist threals. Only Finland, superb — nay, .sublime — 
in the jaws of peril, shows wlint free men can do. Tlie .service 
rendered by Finland to mankind is magnificent. They have 
exposed for all Lhc world to see tlie military incapacity of the 
lied Army and of the Red Air Force, Many illusions about 
Soviet Bussi.a h.ave been dispelled in these fierce weeks of 
fighting in the Arctic Circle. Everyone can soo iiow Com- 
munism rots ilie soul of a nation, how it makes it ahjoot and 
hungry in peace, and proves it base and abominable in war. 
Wo cannot tell what the fate of Finland may be, but no more 
mournful .spectacle could be presented, to what is loft of 
civilized mankind than that this splendid northern race should 
he at lost worn down and reduced to servitude worse lliaii death 
by the dull brutish force of overvvlielmiiig numbers. If the 
light of freedom whioli still burns so brightly in the frozen 
North should bo finally quenched, it miglit well herald a 
return to the Dark Ages, when every vestige of human pro- 
gress during 2,01)0 years would bo engulfed. 

Hr. Hansson, Prime Minister op Sweden, in a Broad- 
cast Address, Pebruarit 211, 1040 i 

T here is no other real altoriiative to the present Swedish 
policy except military intervention, altlioiigli the 
Government's critics do not, a.s a rule, openly advocate this 
course, contenting themselves with the demand for effioieut. 
or more effioienb, help for Finland. 

It is understandable if our country dons not choose the 
course of war itself. It must reckon on tho possibility of 
being forced to use arms to defend its vital interests, liberty 
and independence. Before such a necessity, which I hope wo 
shall not have to face, tlie Swedish people will not hesitate. 
But it has the right and tho duty to use all honourable moans 
to avoid this neces.sity. Should the necessity arise, unity 
within the nation is an indispensable source of strongtli. It 
has already been made clear that unity cannot he attained 
over a policy aiming at military intervention, that is, enter- 
ing the war. To win tho nation over to a coume of action ts 
something different from attempting to drive it into this 
course against its own true will. 

Another point of view of paramount interest is that the 
risk of dragging Sweden and tho North into tlie war between 
the Great Bowers cannot he dismissed merely as one hypo- 
thesis among others. It is my conviction that by our attitude 
wo have not only chosen the best way of safeguarding Sweden’s 
interests, but have also created tho best opportunities for 
helping Finland. What deliberations and trials we may yet 
have to face nobody can fully foretell. May we he prepared 
to face them with our national unity unimpaired. 

Dr. Lang, AncnBisnop OE Canterbury, in a SrEBon on 
BEHALF OF THE FINLAND FUND, MARCH 1, 1010 : 

TjlJNLAND h the protagonist of civilization at this most 
A strange and mysterious epoch in the world’s history. , . , 
Finland is a modern Thermopylae, standing at the gates and 
guarding civilization against a wicked barbarian invasion. Our 
sympathy for the heroic Finnish army and people needs no 
persuasion. It is tho instinct of our hearts. 'Whatever the 
issue may he, let the people of Finland understand that when, 
please God, the victory of the Allies is secured, and this reign 
of brute force ended, Finland will be restored to its freedom 
and iudependeace. ' 
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Chapter 62 


FINLAND’S HEROIC STRUGGLE CONTINUES; 
THE FIGHT FOR THE KARELIAN ISTHMUS 

‘ Condemned to Death Unless . . — Decisive Battle of the War — 

Russians Pierce Mannerheim Line — The Finns Withdraw and Gain a Respite — 

Abandonment of Koivisto Fortress — Finnish Victory at Kitelu : Annihilation of 
the Russian 18th Division — Huge Russian Losses at Kuhnio — Foreign Volun- 
teer Brigade Arrives — The Petsamo Sector— Unavailing Skill and Bravery 


“ I^INLAND is condeniaed to death 
1 * if she does not get assistance 
and get it quickly 

Miracles have been worked, but nobody 
can expect that they will go on happen- 
ing indefinitely. . . These were 

the words spoken by the Finnish 
Minister in Paris at the end of January, 
1940. Two days later the Finnish 
Parliament began the first sebsion ever 
held in wartime. This was an im- 
pressive gesture, a convincing demon- 
stration to their own people as well as 
to the outside world that the entire 
natiou stood united behind government 
and army, that the country was ruled 
democratically, and that Helsinki was 
determined in no way to capitulate to 
ruthless Russian air attacks. Finland’s 
farmer President, Kiosti Kallio, opened 
the session with a short outline of the 
situation, emphasizing that Parliament 
was of such importance to Fin- 
land that it had to meet even 
under the moat difficult and 
dangerous conditions. He 
praised the Finnish women, of 
whom he said : “ Of our women- 
folk the fatherland demands the 
enterprise of a Martha and the 
heart of a Mary.” 

The decisive battle of the wai 
had begun on the Isthmus when 
Parliament assembled. Hoping 
to break the resistance of the 
Finnish civil population, the 
Russians intensified their air 
activities, obviously working on 
a pre-arranged plan. There 
was, however, little night flying, 
for which the Soviet airmen 
apparently were not trained. 
Otherwise the conditions were 
excellent for nightly air attacks, 
as the bright snow coimteracted 
the black-out. 

The Finnish defences against 
the terror from the skies were 
still almost negligible. On 
February 9 Hangcl reported 
that in 30 raid.s 1,278 bombs, 
mainly incendiary, had been 
dropped on the town ; the 
morning raid was generally 
called the “ alarm clock," with 
such regularity was it repeated 


day after day, but only four women and 
one man had been killed so far. In other 
towns the death roll was consult' tahly 
larger, e.g. in Rovaniemi, Mikkeli, 
Kuojjio, Abo, Viipuri, Sortavala, Ekeuas, 
to name but a few of those places which 
.suffered most. Several of the.■^e town.s 
were burning for days on end, but no- 
where did the raiders cause panic. 
The A.E.P. work and the fire brigades 
were well organized, and the population 
kept exemplary discipline. Although 
the Russian air ami greatly improved, 
the bombing of the Swedish town 
Pajala on February 21 showed that 
Soviet flyers had mistaken it for a 
Finnish town. By a coincidence the 
Swedish boat Pajala ” had been 
torpedoed by a German submarine 
only five days earlier. 

'The Finnish air force, for a long time 
practically non-existent, grew gradually, 


and later in the month began to male 
itself felt, though still insufficiently. 
In the north three British “ Gladiators ” 
routed 21 Red bombers. Manned by 
Italians, Britoirs, Swede, s and Finns, 
the Finnish fighters attacked whenever 
they found a chance ; after 88 days of 
war more than 500 Russian aeroplanes 
had been brought down, and the Soviet 
army had lost almost a thousand of 
their best airmen. 

For week.s gunfire raged against the 
sector.5 around latjalaMenjarvi and 
T'lipale, the two extreme points of the 
Fimii.sh positions on the 
Karelian Isthmus, while Menace 
a h eavy Russian barrage to Viipuri 
hammered away at the 
entire Mannerheim Line. Viipuri was 
bombarded by the Russian “ Big 
Berthas ” from Perkjarvi. Hundreds 
of aeroplanes, unloading their bombs, 
assisted in pounding the 
Mannerheim Line. Finland 
was attacked by 800,000 men, 
and almost half this army was 
relentlessly thrown against the 
fortified positions on the 
Isthmus. 

As early as January Russian 
loudspeakers, shouting at the 
Finnish front line, boldly 
boasted that Stalin’s soldiers 
would march into Viipuri on 
February 5 ; at the end of 
February they had reached 
Sommee, seven miles south of 
Viipuri (see map in page 660). 
The badly damaged we.stern 
wing of the Mannerheim Line 
was bent back ; a twenty- 
mile stretch of strong positions 
was penetrated by the in- 
vaders. 

In the centre, however, Uicir 
gains were not half as great, 
and the eastern part (the 
Taipale sector) remained intact, 
ill spite of 117 attacks which 
the Russians had launched 
against this part of the I.stlimu,s 
since December, sometimes 
across the frozen Lake Ladoga. 
Early in the war the Finn.s 
spoke of Taipale as their 
“Verdun” ; this title, however. 



DEFENDER OF VIIPURI 

One of the heroes of the great Finnish defence of Viipun was 
General Oqvist, commander of the Finnish troops in that sector. 
Here, General Oqvist is seen at his headquarters. 

PhotOf Planed News 
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AFTER SOVIET ’PLANES HAD PASSED 
On the afternoon ol February 17, 1940. the Soviet Air Force made a violent bombing attack on 
Turku (Abo) in the south-west of Finland. Several railway trucks laden with petrol were set 
on fire, and the photograph shows firemen salvaging furniture from the head offices of the Turku 

Petrol Company. 

Photo, Asaociated PrcHs 


rightly passed in February to the small 
village of Summa on the western flank. 

Four hundred, thousand men, 100 
aeroplanes, 1,400 tanka (amongst them 
some rollingfortressesof tlie70-ton type), 
2,000 guns (including 12^-in. howitzers 
mounted on rail carriages 
Finns and “ Big Berthas "), all 
Withdraw these were hurled against 
the Finnish positions day in 
and day out. After nearly three weeks 
the Finns had to give way, withdrawing 
partly to the main line of their defences 
and partly behind it. The Russians 
attacked with unabated ferocity. The 
Finns installed seismographs in their 
underground shelters and thus could 
reliably report how many hundred 
thousand .shells were daily poured on 
their positions. Voroshilov did not 
count the cost, either in material or in 
human life. On the average two thou- 
sand Russians were killed on the Isthmus 
every day, and the protracted offensive 
there meant an additional expenditure 
of about four million pounds a day to 
the Soviets. Obviously the intensity 
and stubbornness of this attack were 
not due simply to the desire for a 
triumphal celebration of the 22nd 
anniversary of the foundation of the 


Red Army ; rather was it that the 
Russians knew very well that heavy 
snowfalls might impede their movements 
at any moment, and that in a few weeks 
the thaw would set in. Then in front 
of the Finnish defences would stretch 
mighty lakes which at present were 
bridged by solid icc. 

After the thaw Mannerheim’s troops 
would have to cover only about a third 
of the previous line on the Isthmus, 
mostly narrow defiles between the 
lakes. The country would become 
even more impossible for mechanized 
units than during the winter. In 
addition there was the political situa- 
tion — Germany urging Russia to give 
her the promised sissistaucc, and the 
fear that the Allies might intervene. 
There was also anxiety lest a protracted 
war against Finland might lead to 
political repercussions inside Russia. 
In short, Stalin realized that time was 
marching on. The Red Army had to 
break the Manncrheim Line regardless 
of cost while the ice still hold. 

Most of the brave defenders had to 
fight without respite, scarcely snatching 
one night’s sleep in five. They had to 
endure unceasing artillery fire and 
bombing from the air, to repulse the 
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Russian tank and infantry attacks, and 
to countcr-att.ick — and then the vicious 
circle would begin all over again for 
them ; on the other side the Rods 
relieved their own shook troops every 
twenty-four hour.s, using every device 
of modern warfare. The Rus.siatis had 
learned the lesson for which they had 
so dearly paid. Not only had the 
quality of their troops improved, but 
their tactics had followed suit. Stub- 
born resistance was pub up by all the 
cut-off Soviet divi.sions from north of 
Lake Ladoga to Sulla, and changed 
methods of assault were adoirted on the 
Isthmus. The offensive against Taijralo 
on January 21 showed this tactical 
improvement for the first time ; and 
the drive against Summa, starting in 
earnest on February 1, brought un- 
mistakable confirmation. Finnish ex- 
perts voiced the suspicion that German 
staff officers may have assisted the 
Russians. 

The attackers employed smoke screens, 
artillery barrage and drumfire, tanka, 
and armoured sleighs ; they arranged 
close cooperation between the tanks 
and the following infantry, and there 
were well co-ordinated attacks from 
the air, carried out by large squadrons 
of bombers accompanied by fighting 
’planes. This proved that the Finns 
were now up against an enemy far 
superior in man-power and resources, 
who — with an adequate railway 




BOMBED TOWN OF 
ROVANIEMI 

Hundreds of civilian casualties resulted 
from the merciless bombing of the 
Finnish town of Rovaniemi by Soviet 
aircraft. These photographs show ; top 
left, the Pohjanhovi hotel, which was 
bombed ; above, a wrecked ward in a 
hospital at Rovaniemi ; left, shattered 
houses in the town ; below, a bomb 
bursting in the centre of Rovaniemi. 

Photos, Planet 






THE AIR WAR IN FINLAND 

Here are some aspects of the aertal war in 
Finland Above, Finnish soldiers taking 
away the remains of destroyed Russian 
bombers , left, an old Fokkei C V two-seater 
pressed into service by tile Finns below, left. 
General Lundqvist, chief of the Finnish Air 
Force , below, right, a captured Russian 
bomber which was turned to good use against 
the intader 

Ffiofot, FoXf Ccniial Fics,s, Vianet 2^ews 




and road system iii the rear — could 

organize an unlimited series of attacks, 

the more so as the defenders, even at the 

end of the third month of the war, 

found themselves oiitgimiied by the 

heavy Russian artillery, which had a 

far greater range The rinns possessed 

very few heavy guns, and had to pay for 

this vital deficiency with loss of life, 

which they could ill afford 

Oil February 1 the Russian artillery 

barrage on the Isthmus rose to drumfire 

intensity between latjalahdenjarvi and 

Summa m the early morning Six 

„ hours later the tanks 

Russian ,, , 

, „ came over the top 

ecre ^ 

SIX weeks Behind 
the smoke screen the tanks pushed 
a new “ secret weapon ” in front 
of them — armoured sleighs, about ten 
feet long and eight feet high There 
was a kind of “ drawer ” very close to 
the ground, in which the crew of eight 
to ten picked men were concealed safe 
from infantry fire On the sleigh was 
mounted a maohine-gun which could 
fire in all directions The purpose of 
this new weapon was to bring the shock 
troops up to the Finnish positions, 
saving them the advance on foot over 
the deadly stretch of fTo-maii’a-land 
The ready wit of the Finns soon coined 


a ]oke about these armoured sleighs 
“ Decent of the Russians, to bring their 
own coffins with them ” 

Behind the tanks followed battalion 
after battalion of infantry The fire 
of the Russian heavy artillerv was 
partly directed from captive balloons, 
and from aeroplanes , 130 bombing 

■planes were in action to assist the 
attaolang infantry The Russians were 
beaten ofi, but they came again the 
following day, and this time the tanks 
were trading the armoured sleighs 
behind them Many parachutists were 
dropjied behind the Finnish lines , most 
of them were shot in the air and others 
after landing, while some were taken 
prisoner They were organized m patrols 
of seven or eight men, each group led 
by an officer, and carried either ex- 
plosives for acts of sabotage or special 
radio transmitters to send information 
to the Russian staff Some parachute 
patrols wore Fmuish uniforms The 
Soviet troops attacked up to five times 
a day On the fifth they lost 100 
parachutists and 25 tanks, hut their 
supplies seemed to he inexhaustible. 


and the next day 150 tanks came 
into action 

One chraractonstic episode shows the 
bitterness of the struggle and the 
courage displayed on both sides A 
heavy Soviet tank had penetrated as 
far as the first Finnish line and stopped 
on top of a concrete casemate The 
tank crew fired against the defenders' 
second positions, whilst the Finns m the 
casemate below continued their fire 
m the opposite direction against the 
advancing Red infantry That went 
on for quite a while m a business 
like way, until the tank commander 
thought better of it and withdrew, 
thus putting an end to a truly fantastic 
situation 

After ten days of unceasing attacks 
the Russians penetrated the advanced 
posts of the Mannerheiin Line near 
latjalahdenjarvi and captured several 
concrete casemates Viipnn was hum 
mg after many air raids, but the Finns 
had repulsed the Red offensive along 
the entire Isthmus front and had held 
their mam hiie Five to six Soviet 
divisions attacked the Summa sector 


SWEDISH DOG TEAM WITH FINNISH ARMY 
During the course of the Rnsso-Finnish war many Swedish yolunteers went to the help of the 
Finns Here is one of them, Ake Aspegren, who enrolled with the Finnish army of the North 
and took with him his team of pack dogs 
Pkolo, Genlra’ Press 




Ill relays, and after February 10 night 
attacks carried out with glaring search- 
lights followed the assaults of the day. 

A special correspondent of ‘‘ The 
Daily Telegraph ” reported as follows 
from the Suinma sector on February 9 : 

“ Wliilc Ihu Bussians aic pounding away 
on a ten-milo front, tlii' Finns ni'e conslriict- 
ing ne^\ tielil defencori behind the permanonb 
fortified posilioiis. The RiiSbian onslaught, 
^itli U'.a\’e after wav'e of men and masses of 
m<itorial, lias now continued unabated for 
eight days. Every twenty-four hours the 
Soviet conimdiiders relieve the front line 
division, so that the Finns are constantly 
fighting a fresh enemy. . . . Suruma, the little 
village that gives its name to the sector on 
which the Russians are concentrating their 
attack, is now nothing but a d«‘3olatc ruin, 
because of the cea&cdcss lioinbardinent.” 

Another correspondent wrote ; 

“ Tlip battering oi the Snmma sector ot 
the ilanuei'licim Line on tlie Karelian 
Isthrmif. continuoLl willi uiuiiminl^hfMl fcrucitv 


today, the elevcntli il-i.v ot llie Rll-isl.iu 
on'ensive there. According to the latest 
reports from neutral ohscivcrs at the 
Front, tlio Finns uppear to be liolding their 
poiitions. It is diiricult to believe that the 
Ilussian.s e.ia m.aintain their pressure in view 
of the constant failure ot infantry nltaclcs. 
despite the throning in of fresh troops. . . . 
The Kussian Seventh jVrmy wliich is carrying 
out the attack has made no tangible pro- 
gress. This is in spite of the use ol 300 guns 
on tlie n-irrow front and the coiiceutratiori of 
most of its military and aerial strength, in 
addition to a colossal amount of mechanined 
units, calculated at nearly a Ihoubaud 
ariiioured fighting vehicles. The roar of 
the battle is continuous. The bombing of 
Viipuri, nhich is the centre of eommimi- 
cations in this zone is repeated with .steady 
brutality." 

The Finns counted between three and 
four thousand shells fired on their 
pO'itions on the Isthmus in one day. 
Again and again the finest Soviet troops 
wore repulseil only after fipToe haurl-to 


baud fighting, in which the defenders 
used their “ pukko ” kuive.s. On 
February 14 Finni.sh headquartera 
reported ; 

“ li wiva only in the area oAst of yumum 
that the enemy .gncceedod in Ciiptiiring a few 
of our nio.gt advnncud gun poaiUons, but hif, 
advance wa^a btupped in front of our gun 
pojaitiuna farther bdck.” 

Eeaclers will note that the term used 
was “ gun positions/' wliich usually are 
situatetl some miles behind the actual 
front line. 

The Finns are a tacitnm people, 
Maimerheim and his staff being no 
exception. It is the more signiheant 
that a Scandinavian correspondent 
could report : 

“ Even Firmish heiulqiinrlors now proudly 
use iho Ic'im of ‘ Tlio Mirnclo ot Snmma,' 
and consider the battles on iluj Isthmu.3 .sur- 
piiasing lliu mobt ferocioiw of the Great War. 
The fantastie per/ormancoH of the Finnish 
soldier.s in this sector during the Iasi twelve 
day.s must be regarded as unbelievable 
lieroism.” 

Oinala, in the ceutro ol the Isthmus, 
changed hands, but the Rods continued 
their attack.s, ruthlessly and with out- 
standing bravery ad- 
vancing over heaps ol Slaughter 
iheir dead comrades. at Lake 
Several thousands lay Muolaa 
in front of Summa, one 
thousand on iho ioo of Lake Muolaa, 
and 2, BOO dead were counted before 
Taipale. Soviet troops attacked the 
island fortress of Koivisto over the 
frozen waters of the Gulf of Finland and 
tried to outflank Taipale on the other 
wing by advancing over the ice of Lake 
Ladoga. But the position was getting 
very serious, as shown in a Finnish 
official commimiquB, which said ; 

“ So far wo liavo succeeded iu defending 
this exposed point ; if attacks on this scale 
continue we shall need active military help 
of all kinds — men, arma and material, above 
all aei'oplanes. Wo rely on the civilized 
aationa of the world assisting us in this 
situation." 

Successful counter-attacks at Summa, 
Lake Muolaa, Pimnus and Taipale once 
more stemmed the tide. Thirteen to 
seventeen Russian 'planes were brought 
down daily, and on the average 25 heavy 
tanks were put out of action. However, 
on the 16th, between Lake Muolaa 
and the Vuoksi and east of Summa, 
the Russians had advanced some five 
miles from the positions they had held 
on February 2 ; 500 aeroplanes had 
co-operated in the attacks on the 16th. 

The Finns had to withdraw in the 
Summa sector and to attempt to secure 
a respite by moving to new positions 
farther back. Mannerheim issued one 
of his very few proclamations : 

“ To the troops on tlie Istlimus ; 

“ Soldiers 1 The hour has come to stop the 
enemy’s attack with strength and deter- 
mination in front of our new positions, to 



RUSSIAN BOMBS ON A SWEDISH VILLAGE 

Pajala^ a Swedish village soma five miles from the Finnish trontier, was bombed by Soviet aircrait 
during the course of the Russo-Finnish war. The Russians stated that it had been bombed in 
error and agreed to pay Sweden an indemnity of 40,000 kr. Above, a Swedish man and h’s wife 
looking at the smoking ruins of their home. 

Photo, Keysion& 
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CAPTUllED KED STANDARD 
A^ter terrific fighting, in the middle ot 
February, 1940, the Finnish troops north 
of Lake Ladoga completely annihilated the 
i8th Russian Division. The photographs 
above show the captured standard of that 
division, which was later exhibited at Helsinki. 
Made of red silk, with gold lettering and 
embroidery, the banner hears on one side 
(left) a large red star and the inscriptions : 
‘ Central Executive Committee of ' the 
LT.S.S.R.’ and *i8th Jaroslav Rifle Division.’ 
On tlie other side are a globe and attributes 
of the Soviet Union, together with the 
inscription ; ‘ Proletarians of all countries, 
unite.' 

Photos, Associated Press 


RED WAR STORES LEFT IN FINNISH HANDS 

Above IS till anti-aircraft gun abandoned at Lemettt (see map in page 66 ^) by Che deieaced 
iSth Ru.ssian Division. The story of this remarkable victory is told in pages 665-666. 
On the left is a case of Soviet hand grenades captured by Finns during the fighting at 

Jamsjarvi. 

PhotoSy Planet News : Central Press 
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THE RUSSIAN DRIVE FOR VIIPURI 

The contour map above illustrates the great Russian drive to secure Viipuri. Having an over- 
whelming numerical advantage, the Russians hurled their troops against the Finnish positions 
regardless oi lasses, and succeeded in bending back the western wing of the Finnish defences, 
penetrating a twenty-mile stretch of the Mannerheim Line. 

Map spociallij drawn for The Second Great Wab bp Felix Qardon 


which I have ortlei'od you iiiitl which I am 
strcngUioiiing with new troops and artillery. 
. . . Our nnlion is no longer alone in this 
struggle. Assistance from abroad has arrived 
on a oonsldoriihle scale, and fresh troops arc 
rallying to our colours. 

" Finiiisli soldiers I The situation offors 
us ovory pa.ssibility of success. Finland’s 
people stand united behind us, relying on 
our strength. May we remain firm and un- 
shalcable in our belief in final victory. 

“ February 17, 1040. 

“ Mannerheim.” 

The Einnisli air force raided the 
Leniiigrad-Isthmus railway as well as 
Russian air bases. With a “ bag ” 
of twenty-four enemy machines brought 
down the Rinus noted a record for a 
.single day. Mon id-id year.? old were 
called up for front-line .service. These 
events in Finland .stirred Swedish public 
opinion, which the Prime Minister 
could not calm. King Grustav V him- 
self had to call a Cabinet meeting and 
to deliver an address (in fact, meant for 
the Swedish masses) in which he tried 
to convince them that the unpopular 
policy of refusing direct military aid to 
the Pinns was the only possible policy 
for Sweden. 

The Finnish voluntary retreat did not 
result in the desired respite, mainly on 
account of the defenders’ shortage of 
heavy guns. Undisturbed, the Russians 
could move their guns into forward 


po.sitions, as.sembl6 their shock troops, 
and recommence their assaults. Tlie 
bigger calibre and, above all, the superior 
range of the Soviet guns told decisively. 
Tbo Russians took Summa, and two 
days later their offensive went on as 
intensively as before. They passed the 
Koivisto fortress, which nevertheless 
held out. To make sure that the 
defenders would not shift their ex- 
hausted troops, two Soviet divisions 
launched attaclcs against Taipale. 
Kamarn was still held by the Finns, and 
thu.s the invaders could not celebrate 
the 22iid birthday of the Red Army in 
Viipuri. The day was the quietest for a 
long time. Two volunteer airmen each 
brought down a Rmssiau aeroplane. 

On the 26th the garrison of Koivisto 
dynamited the key points and immov- 
able guns of the fortress, and marched 
over the frozen Gulf of Finland towards 
the new Finni.sh Hues. The retreat of the 
defenders, who had held on until they 
were left considerably in the rear of the 
enemy’s positions, was one of the most 
thrilling chapters of this epic struggle. 
They left nothing behind except naoless 
fortifications and a few de.stroyed guns. 
The Bed,s had occupied the islands of 
Revonsaari, Tiurin.saari, and Piisaari, 
and this, together with their advance on 
the mainland to Kai.slahti, had made the 
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fortress imtcnablo. The men, with all 
the movable material and horse-drawn 
guns, marched over the ice close to the 
shore hold by tho enemy. Suddenly the 
ice broke and the garri.son found itself 
on a floe. They could do nothing but 
wait until the dawn would disclose them 
to the Russians. In tho nick of time, 
before tho morning came, the ice closed 
again and tho columns could march on. 

On the mainland, too, the Finns in 
their retreat had left nothing beliind that 
could be useful to the enemy. Carefully 
the infantry covered tho withdrawal 
of every battery, and the defenders, 
commanded by General H. Oqvist, 
held the forests in front of the ruins 
of Viipuri, which in tho course of three 
weeks’ bombardment had suffered more 
than had Madrid in as many years. The 
Russians .stood at Salnlo, still five miles 
from their objective, Viipuri. 

On February 27 tho Finns brought 
down the 500th enemy 'plane. It was 
remarkable that throughout Europe 
people were talking of the “ big ” war — 
meaning the Allies’ struggle with Ger- 
many — and of the “ sideshow ” in the 
North, and the grim intensity of the 
Russo-Fiiinish campaign was hardly 
realized. But although both armies 
engaged in the North numbered not 
many more than a million men, in its 
deadly fierooness the war on land and 
in the air enormously outdid everything 
on the We.stern Front. For Helsinki the 
month concluded with a new record in 
air raid alarms — seven in one day. 

















FINNISH TRENCH MORTAR TEAM 

The Russians sustained heavy losses in their repeated attempts to smash a way through tlie Mannerhelm Line, and 
the Finns, fighting with dour determination, forced tlie Soviet Army to pay a heavy prica for the little ground it won. 
Above, Finnish soldiers in action with a trench mortar, 
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•COSSACK’ RETURNS 

at U* The M story ,s told .0 Cdapter 63 


SHIP WITH THE ‘NELSON 

On tha night ol Ftbruaty id-ij, i j^o, in Joessing Fjord, H M dtitroyer ' Cossack ' laid slii( 

Bide the German prisoti-ship ' Altmark ' (in the holds of which were incarcerated i 

British prisoners), and a boarding party, led by Lieutenant-Commander Turner, alter a sw 







WHERE FIERCE FIGHTING TOOK TOLL OF THE RED ARMIES 

The map above shows the region of the bitter fighting north-east of Lake Ladoga. The Russian 
drives from Uomas and from Salmi were stopped before they reached their common objective at 
Kitela. The white circles indicate the points to which the Soviet forces penetrated ; the black 
circles show where they were engaged, with heavy losses, in February, 1940. 


North-east of Lake Ladoga the Finns 
added striking triumphs to their long list 
of successes. In the Manncrheim Line 
the overwhelming Eussian numerical 
superiority ma,ssed on a comparatively 
narrow front could not be completely 
paralysed, the less so as the defenders 
were greatly handicapped in material — 
from gun.s to tanks, and from flame- 
throwers to aeroplanes and captive 
balloons. On the other fronts, however, 
the Finns never presented the enemy 
with a .stationary target. Their “ light 
cavalry ” equivalent, the ski-troops, 
always managed to split large Eussian 
armies into fragments, for which the 
Finns accounted hy using every ruse 
permitted by the terrain, the climate 
and their guerilla cunning. They could 
not afford frontal attacks, since one (or 
at the most two) brigades had to handle 
armies composed of two or more Soviet 
divisions ; but, neverthele.s.s, Finnish 
tactics and coui’age managed to destroy 
quite a number of these without undue 
loss to themselve.s. 

After the anniliilation of the 18th 
Eussian Division the commander of the 
Finnish troops ^ north-east of Lake 
Ladoga, General Hagglund, put the 
matter in a nutshell : “ We must work 
miraole.s and we must economize man- 
power.'” That was the prescription 
written by dire need and dispensed by 
unsurpassed officers and soldiers. 

In January the Russians had begun 
to send strong force,? against the left 
flank of the Maimerheim Line, partly 
from Salmi, partly from Uomas, not to 
mention the column.? 
Caging of the trying to approach the 
18th Division rendezvous at Kitela by 
detours via Ilomautsi, 
Loimola, Suojarvi and Aittojoki, Sorta- 
vala was the objective of the enemy 
in this sector. In the dense forests 
Finnish ski-patrols harassed the in- 
vaders, who had at first made con- 
siderable progress, but were in due course 
split up and “ deposited ” in camps, 
kept carefully apart and cut off from 
every connexion with one another as 
well as from their common bases. The 
Eussian air reconnaissance soon in- 
formed Soviet headquarters of the plight 
in which the advanced divisions had 
found themselves. Strong relief forces 
were dispatched. These in turn were 
engaged by Finnish slri-troops, isolated 
and attentively watched. The Finns 
invented the term “ motti ” for these 
segregated camps, in which very large 
as well as small Eussian bodies en- 
trenched themselves, fighting desper- 
ately against starvation, cold and 
exhaustion, worried by a bold and 
ceasel6s.sly harassing enemy. 

In January, 1940, the entire 18th 
Division was safely caged in several 


“ mottis,” and the first of these was 
considered sufficiently mature to be 
takeu oil February 5 ; that meant 500 
dead for the invader. Two days later 
a special Soviet ski-battalion was de- 
feated, leaving 300 dead behind. At the 
same time the Eed Army unsuccessfully 
attacked the islands iii Lake Ladoga. 
Mautsinsaari came to be called the 
“ Finnish Alcazar.” Although attacked 
from all sides, over the frozen Ladoga 
as well as from the mainland and the 
neighbouring island, tbe garrison held 
out. The batteries from Mautsinsaari 
continued to command the impoitaiit 
Salmi-Pitkaranta road, thus making it 
impossible for any large body of troops 
to retreat that way. 

In various actions again.st Soviet 
motorized columns the Finns destroyed 
or captured in this sector over a hundred 
tanks and many other motor vehicles. 
All this time two divi.sions were being 
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carefully guarded in their “ mottis,” 
the ISth mainly north of Kitela. and the 
164th south-west of Lemetti. 

On February 18 the 18th Division 
ceased to exist, a sad accompaniment to 
tbe Red Army’s anniversary falling two 
days later. The striking 'Victory at 
Kiteki was a great tonic to Helsinki 
and the entire Finnish nation, that had 
had to put up with the partial retreat 
on the Isthmus. Of this triumph a 
correspondent wrote ; 

" T'iiiniali forces have anniWlated the IStli 
Division, one of the five 'belonging to Uie 
13fch Army wlaicli tried to inviiLle ]finla.nd 
from the hilly forest area north-east of Laltc 
Dadoga. Not only the original division, but 
large reinforcements were cut to pieces. 
The number Tdlled and made prisoner is put 
at 18,00G. The division . . . was slopped 
about leu miles north-east of Ivitelii at 
Syakyiiirvi and there onoircled and brolceii 
up. Tiiab weclc-end . . . the iPinns bad 
scored .a staggering .suooesa, reaching the 
very hnart of the divisioii and destroying tlic 





WHIIE-CLAD ‘REDS’ DEFEND THEIR POSITION 
One Dl the very tew available photographs ol Soviet troops in action against the Finns Here, 
clad in white camouflage suits, a handful of Russian soldiers, cut oft from the mam body, are 
defending themselves with hand grenades 
Photo, E.N,A 


divisional stiiir. Hall the division was soon 
disposed of and tho loLiil dostruolinii wa,s 
only a matter of time. AVliat remaluod of lb 
was split up into little groups round Sysky- 
jilrvL and erected breastworks on jjointa of 
vantage which they aurroundod with guns 
and tanks, ii'or a time the llussians were 
fed from the air. but much of tho food fell 
into tile Finns’ iinnda ... 20 tanks, 30 
gnus 17 traotoM, 32 Held kitchens, 25 car.s 
and 200 lorries fell into the Finns’ hands.” 

An interesting detail was the captured 
standard of the 18th Infantry Division 
from Jaroslav, which on one side showed 
the globe and on the other a map of 
north-western Europe. On the spot 
where Jaroslav is situated the hammer 
and sickle are embroidered on the cloth, 
and from there a bayonet pierces through 
the Baltic and Sweden into southeni 
Norway [see illustration, pinge 659), 

The Finns coutiuned mopping up the 
last few “ mottis ” and concentrated 
their efforts on the isolated 164th Divi- 
sion farther south, as well as against 
strong Russian forces farther east. 

In tho “ waist-line ” sector the 
Russians had been strengthened by 
some 20,000 reserves near Ivubmo. A 
long Soviet artillery and air bombard- 
ment was answered by a Finnish 
countsr-attacJi which resulted in 3,000 
Russians being killed. Almost every 
day Russian flyers bombed the small 
town ot Rovaniemi, of which little 


remained undamaged. Among many 
civilian ea.sualties were two children 
whom tlicir mother pressed tightly to 
her body to shield them. Both cluklrcn 
were, killed by bomb splinters, whilst 
tho mother remained unhurt. 

Two ski-patrols returned from long 
and successful raids behind tho Russian 
lines which had taken them as far a.s 
the Murmansk railway and even !o the 
White Sea. They destroyed Russian 
stores there and annihilated the detach- 
ments guarding the depots. 

Near Kulimo fighting scarcely ceased. 
There the 541 h Division was bottled up. 
In the usual “ iustahnent ” battles up 
to 1,500 Russians were killed. Near 
Salla the invaders attacked the Finnish 
fiositions at Markiijaivi, but wore 
repulsed ; .so also was a column trying 
to clear the way for the surrounded 
foi'ca.s lound Kuhmo by advancing 
southward from the Soviet froiitioi 
near Raate, where the 44th Divi.sioii 
had met their end in January. Many 
parachutists dropped in the Rovaniemi 
tract were hunted down by Finnish 
liatrohs, partly with the help of dogs. 
It was found that some women were 
serving in the Russian ski-battalions. 
Their equipment wa.s exactly the same 
aa that of their male comrades, and so 
apparently were their duties. 

Sfifi 


A special leatnie ot this troiiL was the 
dropping of arm.s fiom the air Before 
the Russians near Kulimo attacked, 
atiemiitiiig to force ilieir way out of 
tho Finnish stranglehold, the Finns 
observed lively air activity. A few 
bombs were di'opjied, but fur bigger 
was the uiiinbei' of ])aracluitcs leleased 
Irom tho Soviet ’planes. Several hun- 
dreds of them floated down, eiiiTyiiig 
raachme-gims and machine-pistols, skis 
tiiid iuninuiiilioii. About fifty such 

parcels " vvoie wioiigly delivered, 
coming doivii helimd tho Finnish lines, 
and at least as nmny landed in No-innii’s- 
Iniirl, where the Finirs promptly cDllected 
them by menu.'! of their c.vpeil ski-ers, 
who lime and again beat the Russians 
Ml these races. 

Ill llie .second hall o! Fobruaiy a 
strong Russian ski-dotachnieiil tried to 
reach the 54th Division, but was itself 
engaged eight inikts Boiith oJ Kulimo, 
.it itastiii, the jiniction 
of the three roads loading 
to Kulimo, Bic'ksa and 
Niinnos ; 1 ,800 Riis.sians 
wpie left doiul on the battlctiold. A 
loroign corrcBpomlent, wlio visited the 
uccite of this u)ii(|uo b.illle, dosoribod 
how a special ,ski-iiig brig.ule of three 
battalion.s and a reooiinaissaiicu unit were 
■sent to wipe out tho Famish patrols, 
They wore cxpoihs on their feet, pulging 
from the cquipineiit they carried. The 
battle with them la,stcd two days; the 
Finns and Ru.s,sians foiiglit tho clock 
round without ro,st. After the battle 
had begun the Russians abandoned their 
skis and took up a defuiisive position 
on two liilts, The Finns, attacking 
from the sides, advanced slowly, cleaning 
up aa they went. Eighteen hundred 
Rn.ssi.'in.s were left dead. Only a few 
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FINNISH COMMANDER 
J. Woldemar Hagglund, commander ol the 
Finnish forces operating to the riortli-east 
oi Lake Ladoga. 
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ctuaped tlii'ough the woods b.iek to 
Puisbia. The colonel commanrluio the 
brigade was killed, two of his battalion 
comniiindeis died rvitli him, and a third 
was taken prisoner. 

The Ditli Division, after four weeks' 
bglitiiin, had entrenched itself over an 
area of fifteen mile.s. Late in Eebruar}' 
these troops received food and amum- 
nition from the air. East of Suomussalmi 
Soviet troops attempted a hroak- 
thi'ongh, but were stopped wdtliout any 
major engagement developing. 

In the last days of the month the 
Foicigu Volunteer Brigade, consisting 
tiiainl}’ of Swedes and a few hundred 
Norwegians, had been moved up to the 
front, relieving tired Eiimisli troops. 
The volunteers repulsed a Russian 
attack and pursued the enemy for a 
mile, when they received orders to 
return to their original positions. The 
Foreign Brigade and the eutire sector 
was under the oomniaiid of the Swedish 
General Linder, who had been Manner- 
heim's right-hand man iu the Fiimi.sh 
War of Liberation iu 1918. With 
Linder were many Swedi.sh officers, 
among them Lt.-Col. Ehrensvard and 
Lt.-Col. Dyrsseu, Olympic oliampiou in 
the Modern Pentathlon, 1920, and a 
lecturer at the Sw^ediah Staff College. 
Ehrensvard, too, had fought with the 
Finns in 1918. 

On the so-called Pet.samo front the 
Finns knew that the enemy had planned 
a major offensive. Soviet engineers had 
built a field railway from Liinabumari, 
outer port of Petsanio, 
” . . ® to the front. They were, 
using railway tractors 
and materials maim- 
lactured by a German firm. The rails, 
constructed for easy assembly, wore laid 
straight on the Arctic Highway. The 
tractors were driven by a crude oil 
engine. After an intense bombardment 
from the air the Soviet troops attacked 
on January 31 and forced the defenders 
to leave their positions near Hoyeu- 
jiirvi, but the next day the Finns 
counter-attacked, forcing back the Reds. 

Up to the end of the month only 
skirmishes took place in this sector. A 
Finnish patrol of ten held a fimssian 
force twenty time.s stronger until re- 
inforcements came up, and most of the 
Reds were captured. On the 27th the 
long expected ofiensive materialized 
for the first time in the Arctic proper. 
Here Russian bombers had to face 
Finnish fighters, and in the numerous 
“ dog-fighis ” which developed several 
Soviet ’planes were brought down. 
Outnumbered, outgunned and without 
hope of any reinforcements from the 
south, where every available man was 
needed on the Isthmus, the Finnish 



infantry had to retreat. The defenders 
took up new positions east of Nautsi, 
about ten miles south of Hoyenjarvi. 
The Arctic Highway almost as far as 
the village of Nautsi was in Russian 
hands. Foiirtceu Russian divisions 
were employed on the Istliiniis, and 
seventeen on the front from Lake 
Ladoga to Petsanio. 


SWEDEN’S AID TO FINLAND 
Above, members ol a Swedish Ambulance 
Corps are seen on their arrival in Finland- 
Right, leaders of the Swedish Volunteer 
Corps in Finland. On the left is Colonel 
Ehrensvard, one of Sweden's finest military 
strategists On the right is General Ernst 
Linder, Commander-in-Chiet of the Swedish 
Volunteers. 

P/iolos, Cciihof Press ; Associated Press 


At the end of the third month oi 
warfare it was becoming evident that 
the gallantly and skill of the Finns 
wmuld not alone he able to prevail 
against the overwhelming, concentrated 
might of a neighbour with a population 
fifty times that of Finland. Strategically, 
the Russian gains were not in thomaclves 
calamitous. Twenty-five days of con- 
tinuous Red Army attacks, supported 
by all the resources iu mau-power, 
’planes and mechanized equipment of 
a nation numbering 150,000,000, had 
dented the Mannerheim Line to 'a depth 
of from 15 to 20 miles, and had resulted 
in a renewed advance Irom the de.solate 
Petsanio area. But the Finnish armies 
were still intact. They had annihilated 
the Soviet 18th Division in the fore,st 
north-east of Lake Ladoga, and had 
trapped two further Red Army divi- 
sions at Knhmo and Kitelii respectively. 

Exhaustion, arising from continuous 
long periods without relief iu the front 


line, from lack of heavy guns and 
numerical inferiority both in men and in 
'planes, was begiuiiing to make itself 
felt in the thiiming ranks of the Finnish 
defenders. Foreign aircraft were arriv- 
ing in increasing numbers, and foreign 
volunteers were coming in, though iiotiu 
sufficient numheia to replace the highly 
trained Finni.sli froat-liiie soldiers. 
There were signs, too, that the ex- 
ceptionally severe winter would delay 
the advent of a powerful natural ally — 
the spring thaw. But, hard-pressed 
though they were, there was no talk of 
surrender among the Finnish soldiers. 

Great hopes were cnterlaiiied by the 
Finnish High Command of official 
Swedish (and possibly Allied) military 
help in the very near future. That this 
expectation was also shared by the 
Soviet was shown by the Russians' 
complete disregard of casualties, in a 
de.sperate effort to pierce Finland’, i 
defences before it should be too late. 
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EPIC RESCUE OF THE ‘ALTMARK’ PRISONERS 

IN JOESSING FJORD 

Merchant Seamen in the German Prison Ship — ‘Altmark’ Turns Up in 
Norwegian Waters — How the R.A.F. Spotted the Quarry — ‘Altmark’ Seeks 
Refuge in Joessing Fjord — The Norwegian Gunboats — British Destroyers 
Enter the Fjord — Boarding the Enemy — ‘The Navy’s Here! Come Up Out 
of It ! ’ — How the Prisoners had Fared — An Admirably Conducted Operation 


F oe some weeks before tie German 
battleship “ Admiral Graf Spee ” 
came to her inglorious end in 
December, 1939, she had been preying, 
with success on British shipping, chiofiy 
in the South Atlantic. As, one after 
the other, about seven merchant vessels 
fell victim to her and were sunk, officers 
and crew were made prisoner and 
transferred to the parent vessel or to an 
auxiliary supply ship which was accom- 
panying the “ Graf Spee ” and was 
later to become notorioua in naval 
history as the German prison ship 
“ Altmark.” 

When Captain Langsdorff of the 
“ Graf Spee ” sought refuge in the 
neutral harbour of Montevideo, he 
observed the rules of international 
law and iiumadiately released his 
prisoners, the captains, chief officers 
and chief engineers of the vessels which 
ho had sunk. But in the auxiliary 
there were nearly 300 other British 
prisoners captured by the “ Graf Spee,” 
and these senior officers on their release 
in Montevideo immediately informed 
the British Consulate of this fact and 
furnished a complete description 
of the ” Altmark.” Captain Langs- 
dorff scuttled his ship on December 17, 
1939, and it was not until the following 


February 15, 1940, that the British 
Admiralty became aware of the presence 
of the “ Altmark ” in Norwegian waters. 
In the intervening period she had been 
completely lost sight of, and all that 
could be surmised was that she was 
endeavouring to reach home. 

On this evening of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 15, the leader of a formation of 
three aircraft of the R.A.F. Coastal 
Command was warned that on the 
following day he would be ordered on 
long range patrol across the North Sea. 
Next morning at 6 a.m. he was given 
his explicit urstructions to search for 
the “ Altmark,” a largo vessel of the 
tanker type, which when last seen was 
painted black with yellow or white 
upper works. A distinguishing feature, 
he was told, was that, her largo .single 
funnel was aft. 

The three aircraft set out flying 
through mist into a beautiful day, with 
gorgeous sunshine and visibility of more 
than forty miles. “ Flying well outside 
territorial waters,” said the patrol 
leader, “ I examined every mile with 
binoculars. Then fifteen miles ahead I 
saw a smudge of smoke. A minute later 
a ship with black hull and cream upper 
works was steaming directly towards us. 
My heart sank when I recognized from 


‘ALTMARK’ STANDS BY VICTIM OF ‘GRAF SPEE’ 

Among the ships sunk by the ‘ Graf Speci ’ which the ‘ Altmark ' acted as supply ship, 

was the British vessel ‘ Huntsman. ’ Below, the ' Altmark ' (left) is seen standing by the 
' Huntsman ’ shortly before the latter was sunk. 

Photo, Planel Nexu-f 


her lines that sko could not be our 
quarry. But fifteen seconds later I 
spotted something else, a grey ship with 
funnel aft. We flow up to her at 1,000 
feet and inspected her through glasses 
at a mile range. Then we burned in on 
top of her for a close inspection.” 

The three aircraft dived, the eyes of 
their pilots riveted on the stern, search- 
ing for a name, and they found 
it there in letters about a foot high, 
“ ALTMARK.” The 
formation leader dca- ' p- 

cribed how he “whooped Ship 

for joy,” how he caught 
sight of his men with thumbs up 
— two thumbs up, superlative signal 
of success — and how for a few seconds 
he and his companions “ went wild,” 
sweeping acro.ss the “ Altmark’s ” decks 
at fumiel height. Only one man 
appeared to be on dock ; there was no 
other sign of life, and not a shot was 
fired from the “ Altmark’s ” hidden 
guns. But the German captain knew 
that ho was spotted and that he might 
soon expect uapleasant consequences. 

They came rapidly enough. “ Certain 
of his Majesty’s ships,” said the 
Admiralty communique, “ which were 
conveniently disposed, wore set in 
motion,” and very shortly afterwards 
the “ Altmark ” was intercepted and 
further identified by H.M.S. “ Intrepid ” 
(Commander R. C. Gordon). These 
British ships, a destroyer flotilla under 
the command of Captain P. L. Vian 




THEY SPOTTED THE ‘ALTMARK' 

These R.A.F. pilots contribiitpd largely to the 
rescue ol the ' Altmark ’ captives by spot- 
ting the vessel when on long-range patrol 
Pholn. P.JJ.M 


But the first two statements were a 
complete falsification of the known facts. 
For months the Briti-sh Admiralty had 
been aware that about 300 British 
sailors were imprisoned in the hold 
of the “ Altmark.” Also that she 
carried armament, if only of a light, 
defensive type. 

Accordingly, Captain Vian, acting 
under strict Admiralty orders, entered 
the fjord again after dark, with full 
authority to disregard any prevarication 
on the part of the Norwegians and 
rescue the British prisoners at all cost. 
From the “ Cossack ” he went on board 
the Norwegian boat “ Kjell,” and asked 
that the “ Altmark ” should be taken 
to Bergen with a joint Anglo-Norwegiau 
guard and under a joint escort, in order 
that the matter should be settled accord- 
ing to international law. The Norwegian 
captain repeated his assurance that the 
“ Altmark ” had been twice searched 
and no British prisoners found. Captain 


Vian then made it clesir that he wa.s 
going to hoard the ship and invited the 
Norwegian oifioer to join him. Thi.s he 
at first consented to do, but later 
decided not to join the boarding party 
and went back to hi.s ship. 

The German commander, realizing the 
turn ev'ents were taking, made an at- 
tempt to damage the British dcatroycr, 
His ship, revealed by the “ Cossack's ” 
searchlight, was at the time at the end 
of the fjord, but, by working his engines 
and ignoring an order to stop, lie 
managed to break free from the ice- 
pack and tried to ram the “ Co.s.sack ” 
while the latter was coming alongside. 
His attempt was a failure, and only 
resulted in his ship going aground by 
the stern. 

The “ Cossack,” by a most dexterous 
piece of handling, was grappled to the 
“ Altmark,” and then followed a fight 
more reminiscent of the tales of old 
naval writers than of those of modern 



WHERE ‘ALTMARK’ AND ‘COSSACK’ MET 
Below IS a view of Joessing Fjord, the Norwegian waterway in 
which the ^ Altmark ' sought refuge. In the foreground i*; the 
village of Joessingholm, Navigational skill of a high order Was 
needed to pursue an enemy into the narrow reaches of the fjord, for 
the entrance is only about 200 yards wide. The distance from A to 
B in the relief map of Joessing Fjord shown left is about 2\ miles. 

Photos O.P.U. ; map drawn by Filicc Qardon 


of H.M.S. " Cossack,” did not immedi- 
ately molest her ; but later explicit 
orders were given by the Admiralty 
that neutral waters should be entered, 
the " Altmark ” searched and any 
British prisoners rescued. 

During the afternoon the German ship 
was seen to take refuge in the Joessing 
fjord, a small inlet which has a dead end 
and an entrance not more than 200 yards 
wide. Into this refuge the “ Altmark ” 
was being escorted by two Norwegian 
gunboats. Captain Vian then followed 
in the “ Cossack ” and received from 
the Norwegian eommander assurances 
that the “ Altmark ” was unarmed, 
that she had been searched at Bergen 
the day before, that nothing was known 
of any British prisoners on board, and 
that she had received permission to 
use Norwegian territorial waters. On 
this the British destroyer withdrew. 
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‘COSSACK’ AND HER COMMANDER 
The photograph above shows H.M.S, ' Cossack ’ (far side), the destroyer which rescued the 
British seamen from the German ship ‘ Altmark/ at speed during patrol duty with a sister 
ship. On the right is Captain P. L. Vian, R.N., commanding the ‘ Cossack,’ who received the 
D.S.O. for his determination and resource in this action 
Phntn.9, Central Press ; Tnjnra! 

sea vvai’fiire. Licut.-Cmdr. Tunicr, in to drive the British destroyer on to the 
charge of a hoarding party of two rooks. A gunner was in charge of the 
offioers and thirty uien, took a Hying leap after party rounding up the crew when 
on to the “ Altmark’s ” dock, hauled up a shot I'roui the darkness severely 
a petty oificer behind him, and made the wounded him. No shooting by the 
two .ships fast ; the boarders followed. British took place until after this shot 
The loader made his way to the bridge ; fired by a Gcrniau. 
the German captain was thrust away Then the search began for the British 
from the engine-room telegraph, at which prisoners. They were found in their 

he was still giving orders in an attempt hundreds, battened down, locked in 

shell rooms, store rooms and oven in an 



DECORATED FOR DARING 
Lieut.-Commander B. T. Turner, who was in 
command of the party which first boarded 
the ' AJtmark.' His ' daring^, leadership and 
address in command ' earned him the D.S 0 
Photo, Q.P.V. 


empty oil tank. The story goes that as 
the holds were opened the prisoners 
heard a British challenge : “ Any 

Englishmen there ? ” There was a great 
cry of “ Yes ” from the darkness, and 
then they heard the victorious shout : 
“ Well, the Navy’s here ! Come up out 
ofit! ” 

The Navy was there to some purpose. 
The captain, officers and crew of the 
“ Altmark ” were placed under guard, 
but .some of the German guard put on 
board by the “ Graf Spee ” escaped over 
the stern and made their way across 
the ice to an eminence near the shore, 
from which they started to fire with 
rifles. The British returned the lire, 
hitting one or two of them, and a 
German fell or jumped overboard and 
was rescued by two British offioers who 
plunged into tlie icy sea. This man, 
however, died on the voy.ago home and 
was buried at sea wrapped in a Nazi 
flag which had been taken from the 
“ Altmark ” by a prisoner. 

As for the 299 British prisoners, they 
“ came up out of it,” as Naval Eye 


Witness said, ” like men in a dream. 
And then they saw the familiar British 
uniforms and faces grinning at them 
under shrapnel helmets, and they know 
it was over. They mustered on the fore- 
castle under their officers, cheering 
wildly.” 

Members of the boarding party as 
well as the liberated ]3risouers had 
stirring stories to tell of tlie thrilling 
half-hour during which the encounter 
lasted. One of the crow of the “ Cossack ” 
thus described the actual boarding : 
“ Aa we neared her great bulk the 
‘ Aitmark ’ suddenly hmged astern at us. 
Our skipper swung the ship sideways, 
and the great tanker sora])cd the full 
length of the ' Cossack.’ There was 
about one foot in difference between 
our forecastle head and the ‘ Altmark’s ’ 
quarter-deck, but the distance was about 
eight foot. 

“ Our searchlights were trained on to 
her. With a tremendous spring, well 
over six feet in length, the officer in 
charge of the hoarding party, ‘ Jimmy the 
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THE FIRST ENTRY INTO 
JOESSING FJORD 
Aiter being spotted by Snt’sh 'planes 
and intercepted by H.M 5. ' Intrepid, 

the ‘ Altmack ' sought saietp in the shelter 
ot Joessing Fjord. Instructed by the 
Admiralty, a British destroyer force then 
entered neutral waters to search the 
German vessel. The photographs tn this 
page show ; top, the Norwegian gun- 
boats which remained passive during the 
incident ; centre, a British destroyer 
alongside the Altmark ' in the fjord ; 
bottom, the 'Altmark’ photographed 
from A British destroyer After dark the 
‘Cossack’ re-entered the fjord and 
rescued the British prisoners on the 
German ship, as related in this chapter 
Phofos, Central Press 












One ’ (ITirst Lieutenant), leaped ahnard 
tKe ‘ Altmark.’ Others followed. I 
jumped, but missed, and was lucky to he 
able to scramble back on the ‘ Coasaek ’ 
without bemfT ground to paste,” 
Describing the fight which followed 
in the ghastly glare of the searchlight, 
this sailor said that a German officer on 
the jioop of the “ Altmark ” fired liis 
revolver on the handful of lioardeis, who 
then opened fire, fixed bayonets and 
charged. Some Germans raised their 
arms in surrender and were jmshed on 
to the forecastle. Tlicn an officer 
shouted, “ Cease fire ! ” and the ship 
was in the hands of the British. 

As the infilee died down the prisoners 
were gaining the decks, and laughed 
and cheered as they were hustled down 
a gangway into the “ Cossack.” Their 
emotions can well be imagined. Many 
of tliemhad been aboard the ” Altmark ” 
since the early da^'s of October, and for 
mouths had bad no sight of land. Even 
when their rescuers had scrambled 
aboard and shooting was taking place, 
some of them thought that it was only 
the ship breaking ice. 

THE ‘ALTMARK’ AFTER THE FIGHT 
Above is the ‘ Altmark ’ aground in Jocasing Fjord after the fight which led to the liberation ot 
the British prisoners aboard her. Her ensign is at half-mast in token of respect to members of 
her crew who were killed. Below she is seen afloat shortly afterwards 
r/irtfos. Planet 


From a spy hole which they had 
snooended in disguising from the 
Germans they had been able to judge 
something of the ship’s movements, 
and they knew that they had reached 
the Norwegian coast. They knew also 
of the presence of the Norwegian gim- 
boats off Bergen which made sueli a 
perfunctory examination of the “ Alt- 
mark.” They tried to attract the 
attention of their crows by shouting, 
screaming— one said, “ like madmen.” 
They liammeied, broke crockery, blew 
the S 0 fi on whistles, and tried to signal 
with a shirt tied to a broomstick. But 
no answer came, for the Germans started 
the wiiiclies going to drown the noise, 
turned the hose on the prisoners to bring 
them to order, and threatened to shoot 
them if tliey did not stop. Their 
disappointment was bitter when they 
saw the Norwegian boats sheer off, 
for they then had little idea that rcsoiiB 
was at hand. 

All these liberated men bore witness 
to the hardships of their captivity. In 
crowded quarters below decks they had 
lived for months on starvation rations 
of a diet mainly of black bread and 
thin soup. Their living conditions wore 
disgustingly insanitary. They were 
allowed on deck only for very short 
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WHERE BRITONS LIVED IN THE PRISON SHIP 

In then crowded quarters below decks the Brifash prisoners aboard the ‘ Altmark ' lived tor 
months on starvation rations. The notice at the top of this page, signed by the German com- 
mander, Captain Oau, is an indication of the severity with which they were treated. Above are 
the prisoners' quarters in the German prison ship. Carpets were hung up to separate living 
from sleeping quarters 
Photos, Aaiociatcd fiess : Kei/stone 


periods, tiiid tlie sliohtest iii.subordmatioii 
was piiiiislied by the removal of this 
privilege for days on end. 

Some recounted instances of kiiidnes-. 
on the part of members of the German 
crew, but these were always heavily 
punished by the officers if they were 
discovered. The doctor particularly 
seems to have been a humane officer 
of the best type, and hi.s popularity with 
the prisoners was well known to the 
captain. It was a characteristic Geimaii 
punishment that the doctor’s dail} 
round should be cancelled, as was doue 
after the riot outside Bergen, 

One of the prisoners, Mr. C. W. Taylor, 
third engineer of the “ Taiora,” who 
was in the “ Graf Spec ” and “ Alt- 
mark,” drew a vivid picture of the 
German commander. 
Captain Dau, Captain Dau. He 
Typical Nazi described how, after 
a few days on the 
battleship, they were taken aboard the 
“ Altmark ” and paraded on the deck 
with armed guards around them aud 
men on the bridge. ” There stood 
Captain Dau,” said Mr. Taylor, " the 
typical Nazi. He looked just like the 
pictures of old Admiral Spce.” He 
addressed them, aud among other things 
said ; 

“ You men do not seoin to realize that 
Germany ie at war with England. This is 
a war mnde hy England because she wants 
to keep the Germans as slaves. England 
made this war. .She will not win. 

“We have no colonies — ns yet. So yon 
will ha kept prisoners. When we have 
colonies we will set you free. I am prepared 
to use force, but do not make it necessary 
for me to do this,” 

Others described how Captain Dau 
varied in his moods, sometimes smiling 
on them aud sometimes going off into 
a towering rage, shouting abuse, telling 
them of the brutalities of the British 
internment camps and the sufferings 
of the Germans in Silesia. Captain Dau 
was an old Eeserve officer who had the 
reputation of having run the British 
blockade three times in the Great War. 
“ He may have been a nasty bit of 
work,” said one of his prisoners, “ but 
he was a damned good navigator.” He 
had indeed achieved a fine feat in bring- 
ing his hunted ship safely from the South 
Atlantic to the Norwegian coast. That 
he would have got her home had it 
not been for the intervention of the 
“ Cos, sack ” at this last stage there 
can he no doubt. 

In the darkness of that February 
night, her task accomplished and the 
rescued men happily aboard, the gallant 
destroyer steamed through the outlet 
of the Joessing fjord, unquestioned and 
unmolested by the Norwegian gunboats. 
This in itself was a fine piece of naviga- 


tion, for the passage, it was said, could 
only be taken by “ small ships with 
local knowledge,” and the navigating 
officer of the “ Co-ssack " had never seen 
the place before. The flotilla leader 
then set her triumphant course for 
home, crossing the North Sea without 
incident except that occasionally the 
accompanying aircraft reported the 
presence of mines, when one or more 
of the destroyers would race ahead and 
sink these engines of destruction. On 
the evening of the next day, February 17, 
all the 299 liberated men were landed 
safely at the port of Leith. 

Thus ended what the Prime Minister, 
arousing such cheers from the House as 
have seldom been heard at West- 
miuster, justly called an “admirably 
conducted operation ” ; but the incident 
was not allowed to pass without instant 
and stormy repercussions. Norway, iii 
the person of the Foreign Minister, 
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Prof. Koht, and the President of the 
Storting, Dr. Hambro, protested most 
violently against what they termed the 
grossest violation of their neutrality. 
Germany, as was to be expected, having 
been cheated of her last hope of redeem- 
ing the failure of the “ Graf Spee ” by 
exhibiting her prisoners, screamed with 
indignation at this rmheard-of violation 
of international law, this illegal attack 
on an unarmed German merchantman 
sheltering in neutral waters. 

It was a revelation of Nazi mentality 
that a nation which, since the outbreak 
of war, had broken in the most brutal 
manner alinost every principle of inter- 
national law, should suddenly rage 
against an alleged breach of that code. 

But this dash into neutral waters to 
rescue 299 British prisoners did, for a 
time, seem as if it was to provide cause 
for grievous argument between Great 
Britain and Norway, with less interested 




‘ALTMARK' PRISONERS COME HOME 
H.M. destroyer ‘ Cossack ' docking at Leith as she arrived home on February 17, 1940, with the 
299 British seamen taken from merchant ships sunk by the ‘ Graf Spee,’ who had been 
captives for months on the German ship 'Altmark. ’ Another photograph is seen in pp 662-663, 

Photo, Q.P.U. 


Accni'iling to the vicu's expressed by Pro- 
lessor Kolii, the Norwegian Governmeut soo 
no (}h.|oelion to ilie of Norwegian tem- 
toiinl waters for kiindrccls of miles by a 
German wai'ehJp lor tlio /mrpohe of nscap'ng 
cnfduro on tlio hifth sea'; and of coiuoying 
British prisoners to a Oeruian firisoii eanip, 

Huch a doclriiip ig at variance \vith mlcT' 
imlional hiw las Majesty’s Govermiieiit 
umleislaml it. It wnnkl lu their view legulizc 
the abase by Geniuui warships uC ncutiMl 
walera’ and rroale a position which hi. 
Majesty’s Government could in no eircum 
«t<uicc's accept. 

MucL of tha nrgumeiit turned on the 
status of tlie “ Altmark.” Was she an 
unarmed mercliant ship, as tlie Gennaiis 
claiined ? Clearly not, as she appeared 
in German official lists as an auxiliary 


vessel. She was armed and she carried 
an armed Gornian guard. As a vessel 
of war she had the right to pass through 
teri'itoriai waters and to refuse examina- 
tinu. Did she or did she not touch at 
I lie port of Bergen ? At first it was said 
definitely that she did, in which case 
the Norwegians .should have removed 


the prisoners (of whom they must have 
been aware), for entry into a port is 
tantamount to bringing prlBouers to 
land, in which case they would naturally 
have boon interned by a neutral power. 

But supposing that there was no call 
at Bergen— and it appears that in the 
literal sense of entering the port there 
was not— was Germany to be entitled 
to claim the shelter of an exceptional 
coast line, many miles of deep water in 
neutral seas, to transport prisoners 
whom she would never have been 
allowed to bring over land ? 

Wliatevor the rights of the case in 
the strictly juridical sense, it was notable 
that, after the first outburst of Nor- 
wegian indignation, 
world opinion (with the 
exception of Germany vindicated 
and Russia) gradually 
found complete justificatiou in Great 
Britain’s action. The reasoned judge- 
meut of responsible statesmen in the 
United States deemed it to be com- 
pletely vindicated. In the other Scandi- 
navian countries, at first inclined to echo 
the Norwegian protest, opinion quickly 
veered to the British point of view. 
Within a week bitterness in Norway 
itself became softened, and though the 
offer to submit the matter to arbitration 
remained open, it was generally held 
that the matter could be settled by an 
exchange of Notes betweerr the two 
countries. 


BURIAL OF ‘ALTMARK’ SAILORS 

The photograph above shows the funeral of the German sailors killed during the fight which 
— ...-d vvhen the 'Cossack's ' hoarding party came to grips with the Nazis on the prison ship 
' Altmark.’ Captain Dau, commander of the ' Altmark,' is seen at the graveside. 

Pholo, L .V.. 4 . 


countries taking sides. Though the 
matter soon fjuiotened down, there can 
be no doubt that the case of the “ Alt- 
m.ark” and the “ Cossack ” will be one 
long argued by international juristB. 

In tbe. face of Norway’s protest that 
her waters had been flagrantly violated, 
Mr. Chanihcrlain took the following 
stand. It was dearly jiroved. he .said, 
that the Norwegian authorities had 
made no proper exaniiiuition of the 
“ Altmark ” at all, and he expressed 
.surprise that they h.ad no suspicion ol 
there being British prisoners aboard, as 
the fact had been widely reported in 
the world press weeks before. He could 
not resist tbe concliLsioii that the Nor- 
ivegi.'ni authorities had shown complete 
indifference as to the use which iiiiglit 
1)0 made of their territorial waters by 
the German fleet. He added more 
strongly : 
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AMERICA’S PRECARIOUS NEUTRALITY: 
POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC CROSS-CURRENTS 

Allied Purchasing Commission in the U.S.A.— Anti-war Feeling in the Middle 
If'cst — The Safety Zone Around the Americas — Whittling Down the Finnish 
Loan — Shadow of the Coming Presidential Elections — Roosevelt Attacks the 
‘Philosophy of Force ’ — Sumner Welles' European Visit 


T he new Neutrality Act, signed by 
tbc Presidout on November 4, 
1039, wbicli repealed the Ameri- 
can arms embargo, left the Allied 
prospects of victory immensely more 
favourable (as described in Chapter 28). 
but only in a long view of the Nvar. It 
became increasingly probable that long- 
range policy would count for more than 
immediate results, not merely because 
on land the war .seemed to have settled 
into a temporary .stalemate on the 
approach of winter, but. also because 
of complications involved in u.siiig 
Ainericahs arsenal to the full. Indeed, 
the ne-vt few months after the re])eal 
of the embargo showed that it was 
possible to over-estimate the efficiency of 
American “ hustle ” and the capacity of 
existing American armament factories. 

The American legal ban on credits 
had little to do with any delay in 
deliveries, as both British and French 
currency resources appeared for the 
time being more than sufficient to cope 
with any orders lilcely to be carried out. 
To take the case of aeroplanes, it became 
evident by tbe end of 1939 that American 
deliveries were behind schedule, and 
that orders given by France and Britain 
long before the war started were still 
in course of execution, Nevertheless, 
both the Allies (but especially France) 
had received useful reinforcements in 
the form of American aircraft by 
January, 1940, even though these 
machines amounted to but a .small 
fraction of the total provided for by the 
new contracts made in the autumn. 

A sign of the pressme ujMii the 
United States industrial resources was 
the policy urged upon the Allied 

iPuTchasing Commission 
Aircraft for in January, 1940. 
the Allies American production of 
engines for aeroplanes 
on order was beginning to lag so far 
behind that the Commis.sion was 

advised to spend about £16,000,000 

on extra plant for the manufacture of 
engines and spare parts. Unofficial 

revelations made in the “ Wall Street 
Journal” in January suggested that 
the Commission was preparing a huge 
programme of aircraft purchases, in- 
cluding between 6,000 and 8,000 bombers 
(such as the twin-engined Douglas, 


Lorkheed, aud Martin fa.st bomtJet^), 
at a coit of anything from £250,000,000 
to £425,000,000. But there was little 
prospect of the U.S. aircraft industry 
approaching its maximum expansion 
for another year, despite “ expert ” 
American estimates of ’plane deliveries 
amounting to over 5,000 by the end 
of 1940. It uas announced, however, at 
the end of January, 1910, that British 
vcs.sels of a total tonnage of 45,000 had 
cros.sed the Atlantic safely under escort 
with oargoe.s of American aircraft. 

Wliile American industries that could 
devote thciirselves to war work were 
getting gradually busier during the 
autumn and winter, other business 
interests in the States were soon utter- 
ing cries of dismay ; all those aiiti-war 
and anti-Ally elements in the States 
which had fought tooth aud nail against 
the repeal of the arms embargo swelled 
the chorus of surprised indignation. 
They apparently had only just realized 
that if the Allies were going to place 



BUYING FOR BRITAIN 
On the outbreak ol war a British Commission 
was set up to make purchases of war supplies 
in the U.S.A. Above is Arthur B. Purvis, 
of Montreal, who was appointed Director- 
General of the Commission. 

Ptislo, Kegi'one 


huge annameiit orrler-. wiilioiif ciedit, 
much of the ea-,h required to pav foi 
thrill " oil the nail ” would be found 
by restricting mies'-eiitial pluc•lla'^e^. A 
good example of this policy was the 
British Govemnieut's rehtrictioii on tbe 
purchase of Virginia tobacco. Huge 
simns could be saved during tbe war — 
relea.'iug currency for other purchiises 
in America — hy drawing on the vast 
.stocks of Viiguibi tobacco in bond in 
England, and iiKo by iiicrrasiug Bi'ltaiu’.s 
puicliasr.s of Empiie and Tiiikisli 
tobaccos — a form of economic .stiateirv 
w'luuli Biitiiiii had always been slow to 
exploit in peacetime, 

But there was pcacfically no hos- 
tility to Britain in the Southern States, 
wdiere feeling in favour 
of intpiveiition on the Feeling in the 
side of the Allies was Middle West 
strongest, although 
these Statc.s were tbe real h.ufferer.s 
fi’om the falling off in tobacco exports. 
The bittere.st feeling was voiced in 
the Middle West, where industrial and 
political interests were more .strongly 
opposed to the Boosevelt Admiui.stni- 
tion. This was one of the indieations 
that much of the dismay and anger 
over American trade losses had irrele- 
vant political sources. Of the di.splay 
of irritation with the Allies (especially 
with Britain) there could be no doubt, 
for it .steadily increased, apparently 
gaining motive jiower from n renewal 
of the national conflict between senti- 
ment and policy. Britain was merely 
a scapegoat. The irritation found other 
pretext.s in the Allied Ooutrahand 
Control, and even in the British conduct 
of the naval war. 

The illogical muddle of American 
reactions at the end of 1939 i.s well 
illustrated by the consequences in 
America of the defeat hy British cruisers 
of the German battleship “ Graf Spee ” 
off the River Flate m December, Thi.s 
■wa,s still being hailed with delight by most 
sections of the American public when 
the Administration, together with tbe 
Governments of the other American 
Republics, on December 23 sent a 
formal oompilaint to the Govermiieiits of 
Britain, Franco aud Germany that the 
naval action had contravened the Pan- 
.4mcrican priiicipilc of the 300-milc 




CONTRABAND CONTROL IN MID-OCEAN 

In certain quarters m America indignation was expressed at the examination ot U.S vessels 
by the Allied Contraband Control, with the object oS intercepting goods destined for Germany. 
Above, the U.S. freighter ' West Cusseta ’ stopped for examination by a British destroyer. The 
formalities were, however, carried out expeditiously and the whole procedure of examination 
was executed in such a manner as to causa as little delay as possible 
Photo, Keyilont 

safety zone Thw principle had been the security of the American continent." 

asserted m October by the American But the American Administration, 

Eepnblics (led by the United State.s) at through Mr. Cordell Hull, had another 

the Panama Congress. The 21 Republics protest to make in January. This was 

declared that they claimed the “ in- against interference with United States 

disputable right ” to insi.st on no belli- mails, and, further, against forcing 

gerent action occurring in.sido a belt American ships into British control 

300 miles wide all round American coasts 


ports, 111 which ca.se the United Btates 
Government would bold Great Bntnii) 
rc.sponsible for “ losses and injuries.’ 
The searching of mails to Gorm.any 
smspected of continuing cutreiicy or 
goods bad been proved ncce.s.sary as ji.rit 
of the British Contraband Control, and 
the abuse of the air mad from the U.S.A. 
in the same way losulted m similar 
protests when the British authorities at 
Bermuda examined the mail.'- of an 
American air liner. 

While these superficially dangerous 
developments in Anglo-A moncan rela 
tions were occurring, the United Slates 
was being roused to indignation in quite 
a dificrent direction by > 

the Kus.siaii attack upon „ “ ! ® 
Finland. The general 
attitude to Soviet Rnssi a, ° 
even after the Russo-German partition 
of Poland, had been fairly dispa.ssioiiate. 
The view that Stalin’s Government wa.s 
bent upon a defensive policy aimed ulti- 
mately against Germany was widely held, 
but when in November the independence 
and the very existence of Finland were 
seen to be menaced by Russia, there was 
renewed an.viety among the American 
public at the apparent futility of their 
country’s foreign policy. Finland, alone 
of the European countries, had paid its 
last war debt instalments punctually, 
and— still more to the point— American 
capital had largely built up Finnish 
industries. And the best that the 
American Government could or dared 
do, apparently, was to promise a loan 


At the time of the “ Graf Spee ” action 
the British Government was preparing 
a reply to the Panama Congress claim. 
When, on December 23, the Pan- 
American complaint about the River 
Plate battle was made, His Majesty’s 
Government considered this and replied 
to the particular as well as the general 
argument. 

The British reply, presented on 
January 15, 1940, by the Minister in 
Panama to the Panama Government, 
was friendly in tone but very firm in its 
rejection of the “ safety zone " principle 
on any basis of international law. The 
British Government’s case was un- 
answerable. It declared that it could not 
forgo belligerent rights within tlie so- 
called “ safety belt ’’ without being 
satisfied that German warships and 
supply vessels could not use the zone 
which would otherwise become a vast 
sanctuary for them. If the Allies were 
asked not to capture German ships in 
this area, then such ships should be 
interned throughout the war under Pan 
American control, and anyhow, .said 
the reply, “ the legitimate activities of 
His Majesty’s ships can in no way 



AMERICAN AMBULANCE AT THE FRONT 

American voiunteers from the very beginning of the war did much to help the work of the 
Red Cross orgaiuzations, and above an American ambulance is seen evacuating wounded French 
soldteis from the war 2one on the Western Front 


imperil, but must rather contribute to. 
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WE COULD NOT AFFORD TO TAKE CHANCES 
Many protests were made m the American Congress at the 
searching of U S mails by British censors, but this had to be 
done to avoid the possibility of vital information leaking through 
to Germany by this route Left, an air-mail letter censored at 
Bermuda; right, American mail for Germany shortly before being 
transferred to a trawler and taken to Gibraltar for examination ; 
below, a packet of photographs opened by the censor at Gibraltar. 
Fhotoa, InteTnaiiOnal Qra-phic Press , A’^soziaUd Press , ^Vlde^Vor^d 


the amount ot which was left vaguely 
unsettled, while giving Finland a 
moratorium. The moratorium was an 
empty gesture, since Finland obviously 
could not buy the war materials she 
needed to save herself from extinction, 
let alone pay further instalments of 
her old debt, which anyhow amounted 
to only £60,000 a year. 

Moreover, America’s neutrality regu- 
lations began to seem absurd, since the 
Administration now had to refuse to 
send any war materials to Finland. 

Finland could neither 
pay cash nor carry 
Finland them. It was not until 
January 4 that an 
official assurance wa.s made (by 
Senator Pittman, Chairman of the 
American Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee) that financial aid for 
Finland would be authorized. It was 
std) expected that loans totalling about 
£25,000,000 would be provided for in the 
bills to be introduced at the new Session 
of Congress. Meanwhile, Sweden was 
officially refusing intervention, though 
sending volunteers to Finland, and Great 
Britain was supplying Sweden with arms 
and munitions which officially were only 
for her own use. 

America’s political futility in the face 
of this new situation was underlined 
when the expected £25,000,000 loan was 
whittled down to £6,000,000, and made 


on condijtion 
that no war 
materials were 
bought with it. 

The ruthless 
bombing of Fin- 
nish towns by 
the Soviet air 
force Was 
brought home to 
the ordinary 
American citizen by gruesome uews-lilms 
and by such incidents as the bombing of 
the U.S. Minister’s house just outside 
Helsinki, a few days after he had moved 
to another place. In fact, there was 
widespread indignation and confusion 
of purpose in the States at this time that 
might be compared with the feelii^s of 
the British public at the time of the 
Munich conference in September, 1938. 

This picture of the United States 
would be incomplete without notmg 
the relations between it and Soviet 
Russia, after the latter’s brutal aggres- 
sion against Finland. A big part — 
indeed the chief part — of the Isolationist 
element opposed to the Roosevelt 
Administration was in the Republican 
Party, and the Republicans by the 
beginning of December, 1939, were 
clamouring for a rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia. The 
Roosevelt Adnunistration, which had 
hitherto been blamed by Isolationists 


for any action it took iii Europe that 
seemed like “ taking sides," was now 
blamed by many of the same opponents 
for refraining from action. The Re- 
publican elements involved in this 
argument were those of the old Haidmg- 
Goohdge-Hoover school who had de- 
clined to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Being unable to make any 
other useful gesture, ex-Pie.sident Hoover 
became chairman of a committee for 
relief for Finland, and this committee 
during the next few months became the 
channel for a considerable amount of 
American conscience-money and for 
services to a little oonntry virtually 
betrayed in deference to larger iulerests 
and to considerations of world politics. 

In spite of all these cross-currents 
of feeling and opinion in America, it 
would have heeu a big error to ass-amo 
that the United States was less pro- Ally 
than it had been in September and 
October, 1939. What had hardened 
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was Uie deteriniuation not to iiitervena 
in the war, and the suspicion that 
British policy aimed at involving the 
United States in hostilities sooner or 
later. This suspicion was dascribed by 
many correspondents in America, and 
took such luireasonable forms at times 
that it suggested the Americans them- 
sclvea were by uo means confident of 
their own ability or snstaiued will to 
keep out of the war, They “ protested 
too much,” The geiiei'al feeling on 
the main issue was shown by the polls 
of the American Institute of Public 
Opiiiiou, Its monthly poll for January, 
1940, revealed that the percentage of 
those who would fight “ it the Allies 
were losing ” was only 29, a decline 
from 44 per cent recorded near the 
end of September, 1939, But in 
February, 1940, the poll showed that 
87 in every 100 American citizens 
hoped for the victory of the Abies, 
This proportion was the highest recorded 
since the beginning of the war. 


U.S. RED CROSS IN FINLAND 

In page 6^6 is seen an American ambulance on the Western Front, Just as eagerly Americans 
volunteered to serve with Red Cross units in Finland, and the photographs in this page show : 
above, members of a U.S, Volunteer Group carrying out their humane work in the East Finnish 
war zone ; and left, American volunteers being inspected at their H.Q. in Finland 
Photos, Topical ; Planet Ncius 


Bohiiid the fear of being involved 
in the war was a deepeniug anxiety 
about internal perils. The eommeuts 
of politician.3 on foreign afiairs were 
made always with one eye upon the 
electorate, for more and more the 
distracted attention of the public was 
being drawn to the Fre.sidential elections 
that were to take place in the autumn 
of 1940. Normally this event would 
have had the States in a political 
turmoil over purely Party issues for at 
lea.st a year beforehand. Excitement 
over the election campaigns wa.s to 
some extent delayed by Roosevelt’s 
refusal to answer the question whether 
he would stand for a third term. 
Broadcasting through the B.B.C. from 
America ou December 9, Raymond 
Gram Swing stated that this question 
was becoming constantly more acute 
for the Democratic Party with the 
approach of the nominating conyention. 

" If he (the President) should deolitie now 
to accept a third tei-m, he loses at once a 
•suhstantial power in his party leadership ; 
if he doesn't decline aoon he makes every 
Democrat who goes out to win a national 
following look like an opponent. The 
President stands just now at about the 
peak of his popuhu'ity. Some of the opposi- 
tion to his third term has begun to melt away, 
according to the polls of public opinion.” 

Nevertheless, the President remained 
discreetly silent on this question when 


he made his otlierwi,se signifioaiifc speech 
in addressing the third session of the 
seventy-sixth Congress, ou January 3, 
1940. His speech was a diplomatic 
attack upon IsolationiLsts, whom he 
described as wishful thiukers, for insist- 
ing that the United States could pro.spor 
in security as a self-contained unit 
while outside it the rest of tlie civilization 
and the commerce and culture of man- 
kind were shattered. Guarding against 
the charge of neglecting domestic 
politics because he stressed the im- 
portance of foreign afiairs, he said : 

“ The social and economic Ibrces which 
have been miamanaged abroad uiiUl they 
have rcanlLed in revointion, dicluiorsliip and 
war, arc the same as Uiose vvhicli wo horn 
are sUniggling to adjust peacefully at home. 
You ai’o well aware that dictatorships and 
the philosophy of force which justifies dic- 
tatorships originated, in almost every case, 
in the URCessity of drastic action to improve 
internal conditions, where ‘ democratic ’ 
action, for one reason or another, had failed to 
respond to modern neocls and modern 
demands.” 

Several pa.ssages of the speech were cal- 
cnlat ed to take the wind out of the sails of 
certain unscrupulous ” pressure groups ” 
indulging in laiitastio peace propaganda 
as a means of whipping up opposition 
to the New Deal Administration, 

“ I can uudoratand,” said the President, 
” the feeliuga of those who warn the nation 
that they wiil never again consent to the 
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sending of American yontli on Lho soil of 
Europe. But, as I retiicmher, nobody lias 
asked them to consent, for nobody expects 
such an uudorlaking. The overwhelming 
majority of my fellow citizens do not abandon 
in the slightest their hope and expoetation 
that the United States will not become 
involved in military participation in the war. 

" I can also understand the wishfulneas 
of those who over-simplify the situation by 
repeating that all we have to do is to mind 
oar own business and keep the nation irom 
war. But there is a vast difference bctw'een 
keeping from war and pretending Hits war 
is none of our business. We have not to go 
to w’ar with other nations, but at least we 
can strive with other nations to encourage the 
kind of peace that will lighten the traiibles 
of the world, and by so doing help our own 
nation as well." 

Declaring that “ it becomes ch.'arei and 
clearer that the future world will be a 
shabby and dangerous place to live in- 
yes, even for Americans to live in — if it 
is ruled by force in the hands of a few,” 
the President came to the most significant 
part of an important speech when he 
insisted that the world looked to the 
United States to continue to be “ a 
potent and active factor in seeking the 
re-ostablishmeut of world peace ” ; and 
the general lines of American policy 
were clearly indicated by snccoeditig 
passages, such as the following ; 

Wo must look alioiicl and see tho olToot 
on our own fvitnro if nil tlio small nations of 
the world have their indopeiidonoc snatolied 
from them or become mere appeiirlnge.-i 
to relatively vast and powerful military 
systems. We must look ahead and soo tlio 
kind of lives our children would have to lead 
if a large part of the rest of the world wore 
forbidden to read and hoar the facts but only 
rules for their own aud all nations ■, and if 
they were deprived of the truth that makes 


men free. We must look ahead and sec the 
effect on our future generations if world 
trade is controlled by any nation or group of 
ua Lions which sets up that control througlt 
military force . . . 

•Of coarse, the peoples of other nations 
have tho right to choose their own forms of 
governnnent, but we of this nation .still 
believe that such choice should be predicated 
on certain freedoms — freedoms which we 
think are essential evorywhere. We ktiow that 
we ourselves will never be very safe at home 
unless other Governmenls recognize such 
freedoms. Twenty -one American Kepublics, 
espressing the will of 250,000,000 people to 
preserve peace and freedom in this hemi- 
sphere, are displaying unauimity of ideas 
and practical relationship which gives hope 
that what is being done here can be done on 
other continents. We and all the Aniericoi? 
are coming to the realization tli.at we can 
retain our respective nationalities without 
at the same time threatening the national 
existence of our neighbours. 

“ For many years after the World War, 
ns wc know today, blind economic selfish- 
ness in most countries, including our own, 
resulted in a destructive minefield of trade 
restrictions which blocked the channels of 
cnmmorce among natiaos. Indeed this 
policy was one of the contributing causes 
of the existing wars." 

The President said that their preseat 
trade-agreements method provided a 
temporary flexibility for mutually profit- 
able trade with other countries, and 
should be extended as part of the 
foundations of any stable and enduring 
peace. He then stressed the main point 
he had been leading up to, the inter- 
national responsibility of the U.S.A. : 


* VVhf'ij thu Mine conics the United Slalos 
must use its influence to open up the trade 
channels nf the world for all nations in order 
that no one nation need feel compelled in 
later days to seek by force of arms what it can 
well gain by peaceful conference — and sn, 
for tliat pfirpose, too, we need the Trade 
Agreements Act even more today than when 
it was passed. 

" I empha.size the leadership which thi^ 
nation can take when the time comes for ii 
renewal of world peace. Such an influcnct: 
would be greatly weakened if this Govern- 
ment becomes a ‘ dog In the manger ’ of 
trade st‘irish7ie.?s. The first President of the 
United Stales warned us against entangling 
foreign alliances. The present President 
of tlie Cznted States subscribes to and 
follows that precept. And I hope tliat mo.st 
of you will agree that trade cooperation 
with the rest of the world docs not violate 
that precedent in any way^." 

The Pre.sideut’s frank avowal of 
American concern for the future in 
European affairs— which had been 
mainly implicit hitherto, the o.stensible 
American policy being much nearer to 
that of the Isolationists — was inadc 
more .significant by the way it was 
cheered at .short intervals by Congress. 
In retrospect also the speech seems 
to have presaged the step that the 
President took on February 9, by 
announcing that he was dispatching Mr. 
Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary of 
State, to Europe to gather informatioti 
about conditions in Italy, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. Mr. Cordell 


AMERICAN BOMBER FOR BRITAIN 

The Allies placed large orders lor aircraft with the U.S.A., and, below, a bombing 'plane is seen 
being towed by horses over the American border into Canada for eventual delivery to Great 
Britain Because of the provisions ol the American neutrality laws, aircraft could not be 
flown into a belligerent country, and so this method of delivery was employed 
Photo, Associated Press 
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Hull, the Secretary of State, stated that 
Mr. Welle,? would travel in the Italian 
liner " Kex,” accompanied hy Mr. Myron 
Taylor, the President’s Special Aitihas- 
sador to the Vatican. The latter’a visit 
was anticipated in the President’s 
remarkable letter to Pope Pius XII, on 
December 23, 1939, which contained the 
following passage : 

“ 111 tlip.so present moments no spiritual 
lender, no ciril leader, can move forward on a 
specific plan to tei'miiiiita de,structiou and 
build anew. Yet the time for tliat ivill 
surely come. It is, tliereforc, my thought 
that, though no given action or given time 
may now be prophesied, it is well that we 
eiioonrnge a closer association between those 
in every part of tlie world — those in religion 
and those in government — wlio have a 
common purpose. I am, therefore, suegest- 
ing to your Holiness tliat it would give me 
groat satisfaction to send to you my personal 
represenlutivc in order that our parallel 
endeavours for peace and the alleviation of 
suffering may he assisted.” 

As for the purpose and attitude of the 
American Under-Secretary’s tour, no 
official information was forthcoming, but 
on the day following the announcement 
the President addressed the American 
Youth Congres.?, which had adopted a 
resolution that described the Pimtish 
issue as having no moral factor and as 
being merely an excuse to break down 
American neutrality. The President 
referred to this as “ unadulterated 


twaddle,” and attacked the Soviet 
tlictiitoT.shi]) openly and the Nazi dic- 
tatorship by clear inference as enemies 
of democratic freedom. 

But he said nothing to suggast that 
the Administration wished to make, or 
become the medium for, any peace 
proposals in Europe, and on the 
previous day Mr, Cordell Hull had em- 
phasized that the conversations of the 
American envoys in Europe were to 
be preliminary inquiries about inter- 
national economic questions and the 
possibilities of a world-wide reduction 
of armaments. 

Non-committal as was every official 
American version of Mr. Sumner Welles’ 
visit to Europe, it soon assumed an 
air of purpose, and even of haste. 
Travelling straight to Rome after 
disembarking at Naples, Mr. Welles at 
once received Count Ciano in his hotel 
(on Eehruary 25). The conversation 
caused a change of plan, for Mr. Welles 
had a briefer talk next day with the 
Duce, giving him a message from 
President Roosevelt, and left for Berlin 
on the 27th. He had intended to stay 
a few days in Rome. While on his 
way to Beilin via Switzerland, Mr. 
Welles could ponder the latest frantic 
speech (on February 24) by Hitler, 
who was putting out propaganda before 


receiving the American emissary. The 
■speech concentrated on the claim of 
moderation, Germany demanding only 
control over central Europe and the 
return of former colonie,?. This evidently 
was to forestall the British case. But 
Mr. Chamberlain on the 
same day made the 
fullest statement up to Yisit 
date of the Briti.sh 
Government’s war aims, which he said 
included the independence of Czechs and 
Poles. In this unpromising atmosphere 
Mr. Welles talked with Bibbentrop on 
March 1, and the next day patiently 
listened to Hitler, who was said to have 
delivered his usual harangue to the 
visitor. On March 3, losing no time in 
Germany, Mr. Welles departed for 
Paris, after meeting Goering, Hess and 
other Nazi leaders. He made no com- 
ment upon his visit to Germany. 

In Paris Mr. Welles talked with the 
Polish Government loaders (March 9). 
Reaching London next day, he was 
received by the King on the lltb, and 
had interviews with Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Foreign Secretary, He returned 
to Paris on the 14th, for a talk with 
M. Haladier, and left for Rome the 
same day. In Rome Mr. Welles had 
conversations with the King, with 
Mussolini and with Count Ciano. (Next 
day the Duce left for his meeting with 
Hitler at the Brenner Pass.) There 
followed further talks with Count 
Ciano, and on March 20 Mr. Sumner 
Welles sailed for New York. 


U.S. LORRIES BOUGHT BV THE ALLIES 
Enormous consignments of motor-lorries were ordered by the Allies from the United States, 
and this photograph shows part of an order for 6,ooo trucks lined up at the port of Stapleton, 
Staten Island, awaiting shipment to Europe. 

Photo, IFi'ffe World 
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MR. WELLES INVESTIGATES 

The visit of Mr. Sumner Welles, U.S. Under- 
secretary of State, to Europe at the beginning 
of 1940 gave rise to considerable world 
comment. He was, however, at great pains 
to emphasize that his journey was to be 
regarded as " a fact-finding tour " only and 
had no political significance whatsoever. 
Mr. Sumner Welles visited Italy, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain, and is seen here 
with Count Ciano (top left) ; with von 
Ribbentrop (top right 1 j talking to President 
Lebrun (above); at an interview with 
General Sikorsici (above right), and (right) 
shaking hands with Lord Halifax. 
(‘‘lioltjijyuphN, l)ij cow <if h^rpnch J^mhanni/ : 

Asf^ociiUed Pvasii ; /ve^/stonfi 
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Historic Documents. XCV and XCVI 


‘KEEN-EYED AND SWIFT-WINGED KNIGHTS OF THE AIR' 

On January 9, 1940, a Royal Aji Force Command came into being, to include all units 
of the R.A.F. In France Five days lalei, when Air Maislial A. S. BnrnUl took over 
his dunes as C.-in-C., he issued the Special Older of the Day leproduced below. We 
also reprint a fuither repoit by the Air Minister on the work of the R.A.F, 


Aiu Mansuvi, A. .s, Barr.vtt, Air Oirru on, ('om'KNui.vi.-iN'- 
t-'iiirp SitiTisu Am Ji'oRCEs in a Rpucui. Oiincii or 'I’lin 
IJ \T, January I t, lillO ; 

T ODVT: tlio Eiilish Air Force's in Fr.aiite me iiiuLcd uiulei 
one comin.iiul. Thu oiiQ ide.il that iiispiics us, one niul 
all. Is to dll mil' utmost in liulphig to win this iiiir. 
Tliii iile.i), lumliitely anti uiisulliahly mmnt.ainctl, will ovor- 
roniu all diflioultics, groat or small, of whatuver uiiture, 
nhriuvcr tUoy arise, 

fn the ruemths to come lot us keep tins ideiil bejoic us luul, 
iiitli our fiieuds and .allies of the Fieueh All' T'\iico who hare 
done so much for us since \re lirivc lieeii oul hero, wo will 
fh wing-tip to whig-tiii,” doing our share with tho .Mliod 
.ti'iuies ill the fluid to Itiiiig tills war to a speedy and dei'isiee 
cunclusiou. 

Sin Kingsley Wood, Am itiNisTCR, in a .Si'hhcu at 
HrisIol, Flukuary 10, 1010 ; 

W uvrof dm Iloy.il Air Force At tlie .siipi'eiue hour o( 
Ml Lory ill die hast gieiit war, King Oeoige V scut an 
lustiiriu muss.ige to all r.inks of the Royal Air Foiie. Ifi' 
ii'c.iUed liow' our au'uriilt had user licen in liio foii'lioiit of 
tlio li.dtlo, uiid ii'foil't'd lo Uieir pilots as the Keeii-eyoil ,iiid 
sw Ul-uiilgi-d kinghtb of the air who had given the worhl a 
new tv)ie ot daring and lesoiuccfiil heroism. 

Tlie men ot I ho Royal Air Fnroo today are tlio worlliy 
siioeussurs of those inoii. Ko», as llion, amongst t heir vaiiks 
aie the IhiUbt iiirmeii in the world. Man) of the Royal Air 
Foioo liavo iiheady gnen .i groat and gallant aeiount oi 
(heinaulvos in uoiubat with the Germans. 

Those who hai’e not as yot engaged in battle exi.st in what 
iMU only be dosoribednaa slatuof" exiuspoiatcd .ml Idpiition ” 
— always on llielr toos and dosperatoly keen to I, die their full 
part for li burly and froudom. 

As regards reoulhs in autii.i! combat, it is not siu'/irising — 
at any vatu, lo us— that that part of our stir lAirue wliich 
has been engaged in pltohed battles with tlm enemy has 
shot down nuiii.v more enemy aircraft than wo have Inst. 

JJi'lweeii the Tluimes ami iioi tli-oasl .Seollaiul oiir moreliaiit 
slnjis in large numbers mo\o up and down on llieir peiiuefnl 
Imsiiiuss eaeh diiv. Tho Cierman airman enuil.itcs lus naval 
I'onleili i.ite 111 ruthless and inurdeions .ilt.ick on (hem. 
He does not discrimmuto between Brilisli or iii'iilia) sbippiiig. 
He iifnionsly profei's those vessels wbic.b cinmot durend 
tllenlsell us. 

We cun 111.11 k the dopllis of uitiuny to wliioli tlie fiermaii 
-lir force li.is f.illen when its nirnien are employed to imiuliine- 
giin and bomb belploss fishermen, and to crmiiiine lo ntt.iek 
ibe men slriiggling luv tbeir Ines in tlie iiv seas. 

Nazi ‘ Tip and Run ’ Tactics 
■jT IS astonisiiiiig that the German High Command .seek 
■* to condone tlieso atrouitics, and authorize atliiuks on 
liglilsliips iiiitl the slielliiig of the men who man tlieni, and 
whose sole inirpose and lives are dechc.ated to (lie greater 
safely of all tliose who sad the seas. 

Onv gre.itest admiration is for our brave and convageons 
mercli.intmen and the men wlio man the liglilsliips. They 
maj be assured fliut tlia Royal Navy niid the Koyul Air 
Foicewvill not rest until these evil things ceiiao to be and these 
novion.s attaolcs are wholly dei'eiited, 

Tho toll our airmen lake is often mucli heavier than 
olllcial reports can of necessity reveal. Alany of the enemy 
imicliiiies our airmen have dainaged, wo tincl later, never 
I'u.ich ticrmiiny. 

The rubber boats oontiiiiihig the crews of German airci'iin 
wbieb ro.acli oiir shores, and tlie bodies of Germun aii'ineii 
w.wlied lip on Uio coast, bear tlieir own witness tlinl, despite 
ibe German “tip and rim” tiietica, lieiivicr e.isnal(ii“i are 
inliiefed than aro geneiallv appreciated. 


The work ot tlie t'oasliil L'ommiitid, in its daily sweeps 
to the tiirtbest limits of llin North Hen, nnd Us close ,iml 
hourly eo-operaiinn with tlm Uoyiil Navy in 11m wink ol 
eoiiMiy cscorl and anti-aiilimai'ine luiliiil, deseiues all pi'iu.so. 
Hill mg the Arcl ie vveatlier ol .hinuiiry airei'iill of Ihe t’oaslai 
Comnniiul flew elose on a million miles, 

I Hunk we cnii conlldeiilly any lliiil I'lio'iipi ‘s reeent greiil 
lieeve-up Inis shown Hint our air persoiuinl are preli) weallier- 
proot Tile llrsl liiilf oi .riiriiuirv iicovided liie most seveie 
flying wealliur over known. Yel ibronglionl Ibe bilter .siiell 
not a Mingle day’s bait wii.s enlled in Hie vilal woi'k ol ihe 
Goiislal Command. 

The cea.sele.ss iiiint lor Il-lioals and lor mines went on. 
Our reeords sliow Hial during all HiIh trying jieriod snlim.ii'ine.s 
were sighled and bombed, enemy iiiieiall were Hliot down 
or diiven off, mines wero destrojeil, loiiMiyH e.seovleil niiil 
“ leave ships ” aocomiianied Hafely lo purl. 

Tlm Hinpiro in tluH war, ii.s In Ihe liml, has sent iis soini' 
of tins llnest nii'inen in Hie worlil. In roeenl evpliiits of 
giilhinlr) and Hkill Ihu ]m1o1m and airmen Ironi nnr I lumioions 
and Colonies liave made a I'l'iuai'lviihle (’oiilribnl ion. 

I olli'ii Ibink HiiU- the great Ifliiiiiiru iiii-liainiiig si'lienie 
wliicli ts now under way w an outsliiiHling leal lire of Ihe 
war. U IS Olio ol tlm greiUesl ('Iforts iiiiil one of the biggest 
ilemoiiMli'iiHoiis ever minlo ol Mmpire ]io\ver and iiiulv. 

It will provide ilie Air l'’i)i'ees of Hie Hin|)ii'i' wlHi lens ol 
IlioiiHaiids ol keen iiod line ytnnig mon ns pilots mid t rewH, 
living jirool ol their ilevnlion and loyally lo the cause ol 
liliorly nnd freedom. 

Gtmada’s Vast ProilucUon of Aircraft 
JT will also eniihlii ns In use for I raining piii'piwiiH lijvge 
“• arena ontirely free from dm resli'lelions imposed in Hus 
eoniitry by OiieriiHonal roiliiii'einonks, and In a eliiniiln wbieb 
will eiiiililo far moru 11011 ™ of Hying Iralnhig to be pul in tlmii 
is tiossibli! here. 

I nin also glad to he iihle to sav Hml mil only .iro we 
einploying on a eonsidevahlo aenle Caiiiiiliiin nils rail linns 
in tho prodnotioii of illirevent tyjie.s of aireralt for Ihe Unyiil 
.Air Force, hul, tlm group organization wliieli we esliihlisbed 
imii I'esnII of tho mission lo Canada in lilUfl tuts ninv been 
widely I'.xteiided and eiitriisled willi fni'llier oideis lo Hie 
value ol, roiiglily, bfl, 01)0, 1)1)0 for eoveriiig Hie iirodiiclieii 
of a IK nil I of tho lateat type 

Our eighl-gnn llglilers have aeijnlHed theinselves iniig- 
nilleenlly, nnd we Ijelieve Hiem to lie I lie lies! iiiaeliiiies oi 
lluMi' kind in Hie world. We eiiuiiol and imiKt iinl resi on 
w'hiit lias iioen iiehleved. W<' miial go on eu'er) day aa we 
are doing — perfeeliiig presenl lyiies and ini rodneing otlieis 
With oven liigher .speed, longer range anil liel ler aimaiiieiit. 

T ■would like to thank Hint great, a rmy who nt'f' Hlreiuioiisly 
oiiRii-gecI in aircraft l)rod\u'li(>n. 'J’hoy liavt* worlct'cl hard 
iind auccrjisfiiUy, In tiin year thay havo cloiihIt‘d the* mnnariral 
oui])iil of aij’ovjdt. 

This flrmhliiiKi T may say, moant. hot a twofold hut a 
uiariifold aocroliou oCslrcmRlh, bf'oaiHo tho now typos hu’h 
arc now passing? out of Cho faclovios show a wroal ailvaiica 
ill llji^hling qualiUos pc*i'ff»rrn/ui(*o ovoj* jho Ivpas uliirli 
Wfvo 111 prodm'ticm a y(‘ar af^o. 

In llu' hold of our Hii'crntl product ion llu* luunlH'i'i alrt'ad^ 
employed today are* hif^hor (Jmii hi tho poiik of jiroduohoii 
in (Iio Inst war, i3ut wo fsiiall uo(»(] gis'iil luimlx’rfi durin^^ 
Uio next iwolvo moiitha. Our aircnifl produoliou is plnniU'd 
nil a vastly incroasod scalo. 

ai'o a ualion slow nl llrsl, porlmpn. lo move. Bid 
llironglioiii our liiatory our rosolnliou and ih‘t(‘i'nuua-« 
lion luuo boon not diHuiayud but slreupllicnod hy tho dhll- 
ciiUies aud dauKors wo ]ia\o had Lo cncouidci'. Tl uill tlio 
*AamG ill this groat Hirugglo. TjuL us llu‘ri*ruio go forward wdh 
di'tormiimtion, oudunmct* and Puidldoriut* until viotory is won. 
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THE END OF A GERMAN BOMBER 

The German Hemkel iiiK bomber above is one which crashed in the early part o[ 1940 on the North-East Coast 
after it had been damaged by the fire of R.A.F. fighters Note the gunner's cockpit beneath the fuselage Bebw, a 
member of the R A F is examining the propeller with interest 

Pki/tof, Hof/itonp 
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BRITISH SHIPPING IS CONVOYED BY AIR AND WATER 

One factor which made for the success of the convoy system was the excellent work done by the flying boats of the 
Coastal Command, R.A.F., in their task of watching over British shipping. Above, a Short-Sunderland flying boat 
of this Command is seen flying around a merchant vessel during a patrol. 

Photo, P.N.A., taken by permisaion of the S.A.P. 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


HURRICANES 


This striking photograph of British fighter aircraft above the clouds on the Western Front gives a vivid idea of what 
it looks like to be attacked by British ‘ Harricanes.' The fighters are seen pulling away after making contact, The 
Hawker ‘ Hurricane ’ proved its worth in many a combat against the Nazi ’planes. 

Britiah OJ/icial Photugraph : Crown Copyiiijht 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR: ITS DEVELOPMENT 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1940 

Long-range Flights over Germany — Widespread Attacks on British Shipping — 

Anthsiibmarine Work — American Aircraft for the Allies — First German 
Machine Brought Down on English Soil — Britain's Air Policy: 'No 
Blackguardly Attacks on Civilians' — The ‘ Altmark' Affair — The Air 
Fighting Over Finland 


A GRADUAL rlpvelopment nf the air 
ivar occurred during January and 
Fehtuary, 1040, hut there was uo 
genernl flare-up. Juimary opened with 
a large iinniher of North Sea raid.? 
by Uei'inati aircraft ; these, all adopted 
the hit-and-run tactics, and a notable 
feature was the use made of clouds by 
the German aircraft crews. The raiders 
would appear suddenly, often from a 
cloud baidt, deliver their attack as 
rapidly as possible, and again seek cover 
in the olouds. On Jfiiuiary 1 enemy 
aircraft were reported in a joint Ad- 
miralty and Air Ministry commuaiqut" 
to he over the filietlands, They dropped 
two bombs, but tliere wore uo hits and 
no casualties. It was believed that one 
German aeroplane had been brought 
down. A more interesting action was 
fought between throe British aircraft 
and two twin-engined Heiukel 111 
bouiber.s about 130 miles off the coast of 
Scotland. This ruimiiig fight lasted for 
half an hour, when one of the Heinkels 
wa.s sent down in flames, One monber 
of the crew lea]}ed out with his parachute 
to escape the flames, but on bitting the 
sea he disappeared. 

Another point to be noted was the 
continual activity in the Heligoland 
and Ifrisian Islands region. British 
bombing aeroplanes were frequently 
patrolling this region and 
Security there were large numbers 
Patrols of combats. The “ security 
patrols ” designed to obech 
the activities of mine-laying seaplanes 
were continued on an extensive scale. 
The method adopted by the British 
crew's was always the same — that of 
flying around near the region to be» 
watched, and coming down and bombing 
any light that apjioared ou the surface of 
the water. The British aircraft were not 
permitted by the war policy of the Allie.s 
to bomb land targets at this period. 
The scheme was designed to prevent 
flare paths being sot out, and therefore 
to hamper the Gormat) seaplanes in 
their attempts to take off from the water. 

Ou the Western Front recomiaissaucc 
flights were continued by French and 
Briti.sh machines, and there were occa- 
sional reconnaissance flights by German 
machines. 


Coastal Command aircnift were con- 
tinuously busy in sweeping the seas, 
watching for enemy ve.s.sp|s, and guard- 
ing convoys. On many occasions they 
•-aved shipwrecked mariners by directing 
other .ships to rafts or small boats. 

Me.s.serschmitt 110 fighters were met 
on many occa.sioiis by British machines, 
and it liccame clear that the.se new 
twin-engined fighters were reaching the 
squiidroiis in rapidly increasing mimliers. 
The Mc.sser.sclimitt 110 is (■apai)lc of a 
tna.ximiim speed of about ,370 miles an 
hour. It is heavily armed, having two 
cannon firing forward in tlie line of 
flight, mounted in the nose of the fuse- 
lage; two machine-guns, also firing 
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BOMBED BUT STILL AFLOAT 

The ‘TautmiJa/ a Latvian cargo vessel ol 
3,700 tons, was attacked by a German 
bomber in the North Sea. It was hit by ten 
bombs and vsrent ashore. Refloated later, it 
reached an East Coast port with sixteen 
survivors. Some ol the damage is seen above. 
PholOy Kei/Mune ‘ 
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forw.ard in the lino of flight, probably 
mounted in the wings ; and twu machine- 
guns for rear defence. 

On January 13 long-range rccon- 
naissauec flights were nude by the Royal 
Air Force over Austria, Bohemia and 
North-west Germany, All the British 
maciiines returned safely, some of them 
after having been in the air for nine 
hours. Leaflets were dropped, and it 
may be ineiitioned here, that an im- 
provcineiit hail been made in the layout 
and wording of the leaflets. The earlier 
leaflets had been adversely, critk’ized on 
account of their miidioinatic German 
and their unattractive appearance. The 
newer leaflets had illustrations and were 
written in a more lively manlier. 

On January 15 a Nazi aeroplane 
bombed ami inacliine-guniied a trawler 
off tin: Einst C'oa.st uiiti 1 the vessel sank 
and all the crew were lost. It was on 
this duy also that reports from Amster- 
dam .stated that documents found on a 
German airman who had 
made a forceil landing in Invasion 
Belgium indicated that Postponed 
a German attack might be 
launched against Belgium and Holland 
on the following Wednesday uight, 
Tlii.s report had extensive lepetonssious, 
but no action was taken by Germany 
in the form suggested. 

On Jniuiiiry 25 there were rumours 
that anti-aircraft gmi.s had been in 
action in the Tliames Estuary. These 
rumours led to otiiers which .stated that 
German aircraft had flown ovei' London. 
The Air Ministry, however, scotched 
ail the nimour.s by a definite statement 
that there had been no action by anti- 
aircraft gums ill the Tlinme.s Estuary. 
Next day there w'ero more reports 
about what the German Air Force 
was e.vpeeted to do when it name into 
full action against Britain. The Berlin 
correspondent of an Amsterdam paper 
.stated that in the summer the German 
pooplo e.';)]ected an unbroken series of 
lightning attacks by air and sea ou 
Eiigli.sli aud Scottish ports, strategic 
points and armament factorie.s. On 
the day following (Jaiuiary 27) Lord 
lliverdale, head of the British Air 
Miission to Canada, de-cribed the Empire 
Air Training Scheme as the biggest 

8 ‘ 


undertaking ever carried out in the 
Empire. It would result, he said, in 
thousands of young men pouring into 
Canada for final training in the fastest 
fighting machines and bombers. 

On the 27 th also Mr. Winston 
Churchill made a statement on the much 
debated subject of whether we ought 
to have bombed Germany in.5tead of 
dropping leallots. He said that his 
view was quite clear that our polic}’ 
in using leaflets and not bombs had 
been right. 

The most wide, spread attacks yel, 
attempted oii British shipjiing in the 
North Sea took place on the 2'Jth of 
the month. The attacks were dk- 
tributed over a range 
Bombing of the of '100 miles, extciul- 

‘ Tautinlla’ ing from the mouth of 
the Tay in the north 
to Kent. They occurred between 
9 o’clock in the morning and noon, 
and there were air-raid warnings 
sounded in North-east coastal districts. 
Many steamer crews stated that they 
Lad been attacked with bomba and 
machinc-gun fire. Two lightships were 
attacked. The Latvian steamer" Taut- 
mila ” wa-s said in one of these reports 
to have been hit by ten bombs, with 
the result that seven of the crew 
were Icillcd. On January 30 an enemy 
aircraft was shot down liy the R.A.F. 
Fighter Command off the East Coast 
shortly before 1 p.m. A second enemy 
aircraft, a Heinkel, escaped into the 
clouds off the Scottish coast after being 
intercepted by a Royal Air Force 
fighter. 











LIGHTSHIPS THAT NEED NO CREW 
Owing to the repeated attacks by German bombers on lightships oft the East Coast, automatic 
crewless lightships, known as floats, were substituted. Such floats* seen above, have lantern 
and bell, and the light will burn for two months untended. 

Photo, Central PrMs 


Merchant vessels and a liglitsbip wore 
attacked by German aircraft, some of 
the vessels being in convoy. But it is 
noteworthy that when merchant vessels 
in convoy were attacked, the fire from 
the naval eijcorts usually succeeded in 
driving off the enemy machines. State- 
ments W'ere obtained from the crew 
of the Grimsby trawler “ Rigoletto,” 
which returned to port on this day. She 


ROYAL AIR FORCE TO THE RESCUE 

Towards the end of February, 1940, the merchantman ‘ Sea Venture ’ was attacked by a German 
submarine. The crew took to the boats while the U-boat continued to fire on the sinking ship, 
hut when a British seaplane appeared the enemy craft submerged. Below, the British 'plane 
is seen alongside one of the merchantman’s boats. It afterwards directed a lifeboat to their rescue. 

Photo, Ket/slone 







had been attacked while fishing in the 
North Sea by six German bombers, 
and (luring the oonrao of the attack 
tho! skipper and mate were killed by 
machine-gun fire from the enemy 
aircraft. 

Reports came in suggesting thai, the 
Germans had begun to use four-engined 
aircraft for their campaign against 
British and neutral shipping. It had 
been Inrowu before that the Dornicr 
Do 19 was available to tho German Air 
Force, but it had been thought that thi.s 
machine was not in production and that 
it was unlikely to he put into production. 

The Geiuiau war against sliipiiiug 
wa.s not entirely a matter of airei'aft, 
but .submarines also were employed, 
Again the defence roapoiisibility vested 
partly on the Royal Air Force, and a 
gi'cat many atlack.s wej'o made by 
British aircraft upon German sub- 
marines. Thus on the last day of 
January a U-boat sank a British ship 
which was in convoy. Tlie crow of the 
merchantman were rescued by ’ an 
Italian vessel, ami immediately aftei'- 
warda a huut for tho U-boat was 
l)egmi, vrith flie usual droppfing of 
depth ehargoB. Later in tho day a 
Hying boat of tin; Coa.stal Command 
found a subuiarine, on the surface, and 
it ap])ean‘d that the depth charges had 
damaged the U-boat so that it was 
unable to submerge. At any rate, the 
flying boat approached it and bombed 
it. One heavy bomb fell on the star- 
board siilc. Men wei-c seen on the 
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. , . ^ . , . , , ON A NIGHT FLIGHT TO GERMANY 

deck 01 the submarine, wilioh opened striking photograph above is illustrative of part of the everyJa/ work of the British bomber 

are with its anti-aircrait guns, the stations. Setting out into the dusk, a flight of heavy bombers has just taken off for a night 

British acroplanci rctfLliatiug with its reconnaissance flight over enemy territory. Some machines were in the air for nine hours at a 

machine-guns. Low cloud and mist time during these long-range flights. 

now obscured the U-boat, and the British 

aircraft xetunied to its base, informing down on English soil in the Second above that fell near the Yorkshire 

the warships of the position where its Great War. The farmhouse was near farmhouse. The second fell into the 

attack had taken piace. When they Sueaton Castle, about four miles south- sea off the mouth of the Tyne. In 

arrived on the scene these warships west of Whitby. Three of the German the fifth fight a Fighter Command 

found some survivors from the sub- crew wore wounded and were taken to pilot, patrolling not far from the 

marine in a rubber dinghy and rescued hospital. One was dead, and another coast, suddenly saw tracer bullets 

them. Other survivors were picked up died later in hospital. Part of the flashing pa.st him. He then saw a 

later by naval vc.ssels. engagement was seen from the ground. Heinkel bomber, and went into action 

While, on the one hand, British The Heinkel made desperate efforts to together with another British maohine. 
aircraft were attacking submarines and elude the fighters, coming down lower The two B.A.F. machines closed 
enemy aircraft which sought to mole.st and lower until it was at tree-top height, firing simultaiieously until a few 
shipping, they also conducted a number It then swept across a road and crashed, hundred feet above the water. The 
of life-saving operations. On February 2, People living at the farm gave assistance pilots saw their tracer bullets hitting 
off the east coast of Scotland, the crew to the crew, one man being takeu in, the enemy, and the Gemian rear 
of one aircraft noticed a number of men laid before the fire, and given a drink. gunner stopped firing. The tieinkel's 
clinging to a raft. The crew signalled Ttfiig one of a number of actions undercarriage, came down, and clouds 
for rescue vessels and kept watch on fought off the British coast during that of black and grey smoke poured from 
the men until they were safely taken In one, enemy aircraft approaching the ciieniy machine. The Heinkel 

aboard one of these. Seven exhausted the North-east coa.st were intercepted then made off, flying one wing clown 
men were takeu off that raft. by R.A.F. fighters, one Heinkel being and at wliat was described as a reduced 

On February 3 a German aeroplane shot down in the sea and another .speed. It was estimated that twenty 

was shot down in England. It fell damaged. In another raid two Heinkela Heiiikels took port in these raids, and 

near a Yorkshire farmhouse and was were shot down and a third crippled ; the Genuaii official communique ad- 

the first enemy machine to be brought the first of these was the one mentioned mitted the loss of three of them. 
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On tliis (liiy also (Felirnary 3) the 
first Croix de Guerre was awavdccl to a 
Koyal Air Force officer. It wa.s niveii 
by General Vnillemin, Commandov-iii- 
Cliiel of the French Air Force, to 
Flii’ht-Lieiitenaiit 11. V. Jell, for hi.s 
courageous action in atlaeldiig two 
Gerniaii bomhers over the North of 
France on November 2, 1939, when 
one of the Ocrnian machiiic.s was 
brought down. 

During the early part of February 
reports reached Loudon from the 
Uiiilod States of large orders being 
placed by the Allies for Americai> 
military aircraft. It w.as known that 
the Allies were intete.stcd 
in Amci'ican aircraft, and 

America French Air Force was 
insing with great succe.s.s 
Curti.ss singlc-se.at fighters and had 
ordered a numher of Dougla.s D.B.7 
bombing aeroplanes, hut, the extent of 
fill, lire urcler.s \va,s still uncertain and 
the reports from America were certainly 
inaceurato. There were conllicting 
issue.s to be considered, among them 
the value to the American aircraft 
inaimructurers of ap]ii'opriate propa- 
ganda among the Allies. 

Attacks on British shipping continued, 


and the corre.spondent of the “ Nalioiial 
Tidende,” Co])euhagen, declared that 
the nnlitiiry iiuthorities of Berlin were 
de.scrihing the British East Coast as 
“ a coast of death.” On Fehruaiy 9 
another Ileinkcl wms hi-ought down on 
British territory ; it eraslied near f ile 
Firth of Forth .shortly aft, or midday. 
In the same action tivo other HeiiikeLs 
were believed lo have been damaged. 
They were trying to attack shipping off 
the North-east coast, and were engaged 
by R.A.F. Fighter Goirunand aircraft 
and by Naval anti-aircraft gums. Other 
raiders were engaged at various points 
ranging as far north a.s Peterhead, 
and fighters went to the help of a 
tanker which wa.s being homhecl near 
this port. The raider in thi.s in.stancu 
was believed to be a Junkers Jn 88 
bomber; it climbed away from the 
ship when it wa.s attacked, and took 
cover in the clouds. The, German 
attacks on shipping wore .still being 
made in the. same hit-and-run manner, 
and were being directed mainly against 
unarmed vessels. A sutiniiary of 
attacks on British shipping made on 
February 9 (issued by the Naval 
Affairs Section of the Ministry of 
Information) .‘-aid tliat three .ships had 



A MUCH- VAUNTED MESSERSCHMITT 


The advent of the Messerschmitt Me no fighter aircraft (above) was heralded in the Nazi press 
with glowing eulogies of its destructive powers, but though these powers were not under- 
estimated by British pilots our men found themselves quite capable of dealing with it, and many 
were destroyed by British machinas. 

PhotOi Planel Nqws 



FRENCH AWARD FOR BRITISH 
FLIER 

The first British airman to be decorated by 
the French, Flight-Lieutenant R. V. Jeff, is 
seen above receiving the Croix de Guerre from 
the French Air Chief, General Vuillemin. 
Briiiiih Ojjhial rhotu(im})h: C'vown GopijvUjht 

been damaged and none .sunk. Tlia 
“ Boston Tradin’ ” was inachiue-guuned 
and bombed and sprang a leak, The 
mudhoppor “ Foromoat ” wa.s damaged, 
but towed to port. None of these 
vessels wa,s armed. Two Admiralty 
trawloi’iS were sunk. 

A Hoinkel raider -was attacked by 
throe E.A.F. fighters at 14,000 feet 
over the Thames Estuary on February 
13. The attack was prc.ssed home, the 
aircraft diving, and the undercarriage 
of the enemy machine was seen to be 
half-lowered towards the end of the 
action. Moreover, the rear gunner had 
ceased firing. Despite those handicaps, 
however, the raider got away in the 
poor visibility prevailing at tlio time. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of 
Commons, made a notable .slateraeiit 
about British policy ; he repeated the 
a.s.suranco that “ whatever he the 
length to which otliers might go, the 
Government will never resort to black- 
guardly attaok,s on women, children 
and other civilians for the purpose of 
mere terrorism.” 

The part that had been ])layed by 
Royal Air Force aeroplanes in the 
“ Altmark ” affair became known when 
full reports wore received during 
February 17-20. As described in another 
chapter, the German ship “ Altmark ” 
was cornered by H.M.8. “ Cossack ” in 
Norwegian waters and nearly 300 
Briti.sli merchant seamen were freed 
from a long and arduous imprisonment. 
The “ Altmark’, s ” progress along the 
Norwegian coast had been watched by 
aircraft of the Coastal Command, and 
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GERMANY MAPPED BY BRITISH AIRMEN 
How efficient were the reconnaissance flights of R.A.F. patrols is shown by these photographs. Above, part of the 
Siegfried Line fortifications near Saarlautern. ' A ' indicates concrete emplacements with intercommunication by 
buried cable. Below is Brunsbilttel, showing a lock over the Kiel Canal, of which this port is the western terminus. 

British Official Photographs ; Orown Cupgrighi 





the prison ship’s position indicated to 
the Navy. In addition, when the 
actual boarding was taking place air 
support wa.s given to inako sure Unit no 
mteiTiiption to the operation oecurretl 
through German air action. After the 
])risoner.s had been taken off, the British 
destroyers were c.scorted hack to a 
Scottish port by Cha.stal C'oiiunand 
aeroplanes. 

During the whole of this period recon- 
naissance flights were being continued 
by Eoyal Air Force unit.s. On February 
21 Heligoland Bight wa.s reconnoitred 
in the early morning, 
and on the following 
day llcinkel raiders 
were attacked off the 


Hurricanes 

versus 

Ileinkels 


Nortli-cast eoa.st by Hurricane aircraft. 
One Hoinkel fell with broken wings 
and dived into the sea. By February 
22 the total number of eneiu}' air- 
craft shot down over British or 
coastal waters was -11. Many others 
head been damaged. Meanwhile, no 
Brithsh fighting aeroplane had lieeu 
lost over Britain or British coastal 
water.s. Eeports from Franco stated 
that Allied fighters and gunners had 
brouglit down 4-7 German bombers in 
France. 

An incident in which Ilurrioancs 
shot down a Hoinkel tliat later orashed 
near Bt. Abb’s Head, Berwickshire, is 
worth recounting. The end came after 
a 30-niile dinse tlirougli clouds. The 
Hurricane pilots sighted their enemy 
ten miles off the Northumherland coast ; 
the Hcinlccl turned south-east and 
climbed into the clouds, and for a time 
he was lost to the Hurricane jiilots. 
Then there was a clear patch in the 
clouds and a Flight-Lieutenant sighted 
the Hoinkel again. He immediately 
dived to the attack and met fire from 
the German rear gunner. But the 
Hurricane’s bullets struck home. The 
Heinkel’s undercarriage immediately 
dropped and the maohine dived steeply 
to about 10,000 feet, when its wing 
tips were seen to drop off. 

Eecoimaissaiice flights far over enemy 
territory were made on February 23-26, 
some of them over great distances. 
Austria and Bohemia were reconnoitred 
and leaflets were dropped over Pilsen, 
home of the Skoda arms works. During 
one of the-se reconnaisaanoes, in which 
the object was to obtain photographs of 
the Heligoland Bight and north-west 
Germany, a single aeroplane (a Blen- 
heim) was attacked by five enemy 
fighters when returning from the German 
Frisian Islands. By skilful manoeuvring 
the Blenheim managed to avoid its 
attackers and to return with its photo- 
graphs. It first went down nearly to 
sea level to protect itself from attack 


from below. As the enemy aircraft 
dived to the attack it dodged and 
returned their fire. They came again 
and aijain, and each time the Brilish 
jiilot swung his machine to face them, a 
manoeuvre which caused the enemy to 
turn away and momentarily break off 
their attack. But they returned almost 
immediately, and as one of its guns 
was out of action the Blenheim was 
finding increasing difficulty in countering 
the enemy machines. Fortunately at 
this moment the pilot noticed a cloud 
bank above, and adopted the risky ex- 
pedient of climhing towards it, so 
leaving the mideiside of his aeroplane 
open to attack. The Blenheim ju.st 
succeeded in reaching the cloud hank and 
in taking cover within it before the 
enemy fighter.? could deliver a decisive 
attach. 

The standing patrols in the Frisian 
I.sla.nd.s region were continued and 
Berlin was vi.sitcd on February 27 by 
aircraft of the Bomber Command. 
Loattets were scattered over the German 
capital for the third time since the 
outbreak of war. Pilots taking part in 



REDS’ WEIRD WEAPON 

The strange weapon above, an aerial missile 
containing a number of small incendiary and 
H.E. bombs, was used by the Russians dur- 
ing the war in Finland and was nicknamed 
by the Finns Molotov's bread-basket.” 
Photo, Central Press 
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the flight reported that over the city 
itself there were no searchlights or anti- 
aircraft clefcncoK, but ou the outskirts 
there was a great deal of anti-aircraft 
activity. Among the other places 
visited were Hamburg, Kiel, and the 
seaports and estuaries of north and 
north-west Goniiany. 

A Ilelnkel was shot down by E.A.F, 
Spitfires near the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth at 1 p.in., and later a second 
Heinkel was brought down off the North- 
east coast. Its erew of three took to 
their boats. 

Trawlers were .still being attacked by 
enemy aeroplaue.s, though the fact that 
they were now armed with machine-guns 
seemed to have Home clTi'ct in keeping 
enemy raicler.s at a distance. On 
February 28 nioTe, recoiiuaissiinoo flights 
were announced by the Air Ministry, 
over such ])laces as Berlin, ILinover, 
Kiel and Ciixhaveii. IGares and leaflets 
were dropped. 

In Finland, during the- first few weeks 
of the New Year, there was a good 
deal of air activity. Here the Russian 
air forces jirovcd thomselvos to be of 
poor quality in equipment and training, 
but to be largo in niimbors. The losses 
suffered by the Russian air force, when 
compared with those suffered by the 
Finns, were very high indeed. But the 
skill and the superior equijmicnt and 
training of the Finns did not avail them 
against the continuous attacks made 
by large Russian force.?. 

The Soviet air force divided up its 
attacks between genuine military oh- 
jcctive.s and Finnish towns and villages. 
The Finnish air force, in its defence 
operations, used aircraft supplied by 
Great Britain. These 
included a number of 
Gloster Gladiator bi- 
plane fighters and some 
Bristol Blenheim twin-engined iiioiio- 
plane bombers. The Gloster Gladiator 
was probably the fastest biplane 
fighter ever produced, and, although at 
this date obsolescent in the Royal Air 
Force, it was a first-class aeroplane, 
which Finnish pilots handled with great 
skill, and with which they did a great 
deal of damage to Soviet bombers. 

Probably the severest raids made by 
the Soviet bombers were on the south 
Finnish towns of Ekeiiaes, Hango and 
Abo on January 21. Reports from 
Helsinki stated that more than 500 
Euaaian aeroplanes took part and that 
they bombed these towns first with 
incendiary and then with high-explosive 
bombs. Finally, from a low altitude, 
the Russians machine-gunned the men 
who had come out from their shelters to 
fight the fires which had been started. 
It was said that 25 bombs had been 
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dropped ou Abo alone. Although about 
100 houses were destroyed, it seemed 
that the casualties to personnel were 
not high. 

An incident of these bojubing raids 
was the shooting down of a Russian 
bomber by Finnish anti-aircraft batteries 
and the refusal of tho Russian crow to 
surrender when they reached the ground 
by parachute. Both members of the 
Russian crew were shot at and one was 
killed. Finni.sh aircraft retaliated for 
the Rus,sian raids by bombing Soviet 
bases, and they claimed to have shot 
down one observation balloon and 
eleven Soviet bombers. Although 
subsequent raids by the Soviet Air 
Force were not made in such great 
strength as those of January 21, they 
caused many more casualties. On 
January 29 fifty people wore killed and 
200 injured at Hangd, and 28 killed and 
46 injured at Abo. During this attack it 
was said that fifteen Russian aeroplanes 
hud been brought down. On the day 
after, the Finnish air force conducted 
one of its retaliatory raids and swooped 
on the Soviet harbour of Kronstadt. A 
Copenhagen report said that the Finnish 
aeroplanes were manned by Italian pilots 
and that they obtained several hits on 
warships, port buildings and hangars. 

Little exact information reached the 
outside world about the work of the 
Russian parachute troops. They were 
dropped at many points, but usually 
the Finns were able to overcome them 
before they could offer any resistance. 
Large numbers of the Russian para- 
chutists wore either killed or made 


BURNED-OUT WRECKAGE OF A GERMAN 
BOMBER IN BRITAIN 

Squadron-Leader A. D. Farquhar, seen (top left) receiving the 
D.F.C. from King George VI, shot down three enemy bombers. 
His squadron brought down the Heinkel bomber seen above near 
St. Abb's Head in February, 1940, and though he followed the 
enemy down and landed near by he was too late to prevent the 
Germans from setting fire to their machine. The crew of four 
were captured, and on the right is seen the Nazi pilot. 

Pkolos, Planet News, With World; G. Simpson 


prisoner. In fact, the Russian use of 
parachute troops, although highly 
developed in training, did not seem to 
be succe.s.sful in Finland. 

Mention must be made of a new 
form of multiple bomb used by the 
Russians. It was nicknamed “ Molotov’s 
bread-basket,” and consisted of a cylinder 
about eight feet long and three feet in 
diameter, with a small propeller at tho 
end. It contained two or three tiers of 
small incendiary and high-e-vplosivc 
bombs, and the working seemed to 
depend upon tho action of the propeller. 
This caused doors in the sides of the 
main container to open so that the 
small bombs inside scattered. At the 
time it was used British experts 
regarded this type of weapon as in- 
efficient, and not likely to be so effective 
as an ordinary bomb of equal weight. 

The last air actiou in the Russian 
campaign in Finland that needs noticing 
in the period under review was the 
bombing raid on Helsinki on February 
26. The attack was made in two .separate 
raids with 38 Soviet bombers in the 
first and 58 in the second. Three of the 
Russian aircraft were said to have_ 
been brought down in these raids and 
many others during raids on Petsamo 
in the north. The Russo-Finnish 


c a m p a i g 11 , 
although it 
brought fairly 
large mirabcrs ol .aircraft into use, shed 
little light on tlieir value in the pre- 
vailing conditions of weather and terrain. 

The air operations in tho conflict 
between the Allies and Germany may 
now be returned to in order to sum 
up the situation as it 
appeared up to the end Air Situation 
of February. In all Summed Up 
some liimdrcd German 
aeroplanes had been destroyed and 
a measure of air superiority (in the. 
strictly limited conditions of air war 
which existed) had been demonstrated 
by the Allies. Miiielaying by alt had 
received a check, and enemy naval and 
air bases had been damaged. Great 
Britain hiid licen raided about 100 timc.s, 
by about 200 aeroplanes in all, but 
about 50 failed to get back to Germany. 

During these first two months of 1940 
there was intensified air activity, but 
it was still confined to isolated attacks 
on shipping by the Germans and to 
retaliatory measures by tho Allies, or 
else to purely defensive action. No sign 
of any large-scale aerial action appeared, 
though the Allied .staffs regarded it in- 
creasingly likely as .Spring approached. 
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Diary of the War 


FEBRUARY, 1940 


February 1, 1940. Battle continUGa 
in Kiihmo sorfor of f'entiMl Finland, 
Finns attenijiting to enrircle a Russian 
division. Russian forces entrenching 
tliem'selvc'S on front north oi Lake 
Ijadoga. Sovk't troojis launch violent 
attack at Summa, in Ivarolian Isllimus. 
Greek cargo steamer “ Eleni tStatathos ” 
and British ship “ Bancrost ” reported 
sunk. 

February 2. RusMans continue violent 
attaclvs on Karelian Isthmus. Twenty 
phice-i Ijrnnbed in southern Finltand, in- 
cluding lleKinU and Sortavala. British 
tanker “British Councillor ” sunk. Danish 
sUnnier “ Vidar ” and Swedisli steamer 
“ Fram ” reported sunk on Jaiuiary 31. 

February 3. Gorman aircraft make 
further raids on unarmed vessels in 
North Sea. R.A.F. shoot clown three 
raiders and disable a fourth. Four 
fierce attacks at >Suinina repulsed by 
Pinns. Ma&a Soviet raids in Finland, 
worst being at Kuopio. Norwegian ship 
“ Tempo “ sunk. British steamer 

" Arinanistan ” torpedoed, H.M. mine- 
sweeper " Sphinx ” sunk. 

February 4, Russicins attack positions 
newly occupied by k'uins in Kulimo 
sector, but are repulsed. Viipurl severely 
bombed. British ship “ Polaolla ” and 
Norwegian steamer “ Varild ” overdue 
and presumed lost. 

February 5. Russians stated to be 
now only 10 miles from Viipuri. Finns 
report another big victory in coume of 
winch Russian 18th Division, north-east 
of Lake Ladoga, sufiored heavy losses. 
Canadian-Pacific liner “ Beaverbiirn ” 
and British steamer “ Portolet " reported 
sunk. Swedish steamer “ Andalusia ” 
overdue and feared lost. 

February 6. Large Russian forces 
and tanks make violent attack in Summa 
sector and are repulsed after 10 hours’ 
fighting. Reported that Russian para- 
cliute troop.s have been dropped behind 
Finnish hues. Swedish steamer “ Wirgo” 
and Estonian ship “ Ann ” sunk. Nor- 
wegian motor-ship “ Segovia ” overdue 
and presumed lost. 

February 7. Fierce fighting continue-, 
in Summa sector and iiortli-east of Lake 
Ladoga. Eire motor-ahip “ Munster ” 
sunk. 

February 8. Battle in Karelian Isthmus 
ccaohos its ninth day ; Finns reported to 
he still standing firm. French steamer 
“ Mane Dawn ” sunk. Third contingent 
of Canadian Active Service Force arrives 
in England. 

February 9. Admiralty announce that 
two U-boats have been sunk by one 
British destroyer while attacking a 
convoy. German bomber shot down near 
Firth of Forth. Two other.^ believed 
damaged. Russians continue to attack 
Summa, also south-west of Vuoksi 
River and over ice of Taipale River. 
British steamer “ Chagres ” sunk. 

February 10. Russians continue violent 
" ’on front in Karelian Istlimus. 
Ity announce loss of H.M. trawlers 
't Bowen ” and “ Fort Royal.” 
-'''mer ” Bnrgerdijk ” sunk. 


February 11. Fierce fighting continues 
unabated on K.'ireliun Isthmus. Wave 
of intense cold returns to Europe, 58 
(logrces F. of frost being recorded at 
Stockholm. British tanker ” Imperial 
Transport ” blown in two by torpedo. 
Crow navigate stern half. Norwegian 
ships ” Snestad ” and “ Gallia ” sunk. 

February 12. Russian attacks on 
Karelian Isthmus increase in violence, 
but Films slant! firm. Simultii.neous 
attacks are launched between Lake 
Muola and Vuolcsi River, and also near 
Taipale. Swedish steamer “ D.ahiro ” 
sunk by TJ-bo.at. Estonian steamer 
“ Linda ” reported sunk. First contin- 
gent of Australian and New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force arrive at Suez. 

February 13. Russians capture 
advanced positions of Mannorheim Line. 
German bomber over Thames Estuary 
driven off. Gei*mnn steamers “ Wakama” 
and *• Wolfsburg ” reported scuttled 
off Brazilian coast. British trawler 
” Togimo ” and Swcdisl) steamer 
” Orania ” reported sunk. R.A.F. make 
reoonnaissanco flight over North-West 
Germany. 

February 14. Bxissian advance in 
Summa sector chocked by second lino 
of Finnish defences. Admiralty announce 
destruction of two TJ-boats concerned in 
sinking of British tankers ” Gretaflcld ” 
and ” British Triumph ” and cargo 
liner ” Sultan Star.” Danish ship 
” Chastine Maersk ” sunk. British 
steamer “ Langlieford ” sunk. 

February 15. Russian offensive on 
Karelian Isthmus continues witli un- 
abated violence. Advance troops re- 

ported to be near Leipaesuo, 20 miles 
from Viipuri. Italian cargo steamer 
“ Giorgio Ohlsen ” mined. Danish ship 
“ Martin Ooldsmidt ” sunk. Norwegian 
steamer ” Stcinstad” torpedoed. 

February Id. Finns .admit Russian 
pouetratiori of their forward positions 
at three points. Swedish Government 
rofuao Finnish appeal for direct military 
assistance and also for pa.ssagc of foreign 
troops through their territory. DanisJi 
steamers ” Sleipiicr” and “ Rhone” sunk. 

Febru.Try 17. Admiralty .announce 

that BriUsli prisoiH‘rs, taken from 

ships sunk liy “ Graf tSpee,” w’ere rescued 
by II. M. destroyer *' Cossack ” on 
Friday niglit from Gorman auxiliary 
vessel ” Altmark ” in Joessiiig Fjord. 
German tanker “ Baldur ” scuttled. 
British steamer ” Baron Ailsa ” and 
Norwegian steamer ” Kvernas ” sunk. 

February 18. Finns report victory in 
battle near Kuhmo, where they destroyed 
three Russian hattalioiLS. Dutcli cargo 
boat ” Ameland ” mined. Swedish 
steamers “ Liana ” and ” Osmed ” re- 
ported sunk. Norwegian ship “ Siing- 
stad,” Finnish ‘‘WUia” and Spanish 
** Banderas ” sunk. 

February 19. H.M. destroyer ” Dar- 
ing ” reported sunk. Finns gain another 
victory by finally routing Russian 18th 
Division north of Lake Ladoga. Russians 
begin new attack on Taipale. Greek 
steamer ” Ellin ” reported sunk. 


February 20. Russian lOJtli Division 
repaired trapped by Finns at Kitcinc, 
north-east of Lake Ladoga. Further 
violent attacks in liarelian Isthinius. 
Norwegian ship ” Hop ” presumed lost. 

February 21. British trawlers, at- 
tacked in North Hea by Nazi bombers, 
retaliate witji iievi'ly-nistalled machine- 
guns. R.A.F. carry out reconnaissances 
over Heligoland Bight during night ; 
German warships bombed. Three Dutch 
ships reported lost : cargo stoamcr 
” Tara,” motor tanker ” Den Ilaag,” 
and travvlor “ Petton.” 

February 22. Two Ilcinkcl bombers 
shot down by R.A.F., one in Berwick- 
shire, the other olf Northumbrian coast. 
Fourteen Ru.saiaii divisions said to be 
massed for attack on Viipuri. Blizzai’d.s 
hampering transport and air activity. 
H.M. trawler “ Fireshirc ” sunk. British 
steamer “Loch Maddy ” lorpodoed. 

February 23. R.A.F. make night 
reconnaissance flights over Austi’ia and 
Bohemia. Fighting is geiioml through- 
out Karelian Isthmus. Heavy bombing 
raids over Finland, Nazi raiding ’jilanca 
attack British shipping by moonlight. 
Norwegian stcamev ” Telncs ” overdue 
and presumed lost. 

February 24. Russians resume 
onslaught against Viipuri, but without 
eifect, owing to snow and fog. Two 
Soviet detachments reported trapped 
and annihilated by FiniLs east of Lake 
MuoJa. R.A.F. carry out night recon- 
naissances over Prague, and daylight 
flights over Heligoland Bight and north- 
west Germany. H.M, trawler '* Ben- 
volio ” reported mined. British steamers 
“ JevingLon Court ” and ” Royal Archer ” 
sunk, 

February 25. Russians reported to 
have concentrated troops on Koivisio 
peninsula and in region of Kaislahti, on 
coastal railway. They also hold Revon- 
saarl, in Gulf of Finland. 

February 26, Finns evacuate fortress 
of Koivisto. Defence of Viipuri con- 
tinues, althougii town now in ruins. 
Sw^edish steamer ” HaiiLos ” reported 
sunk. Survivors of torpedoed tanker 
” British Endeavoiu’ ” hind at Madeira. 
R.A.F. flights over Heligoland. 

February 27. Battle for Viipuri 

procoedizjg among islands in Bight of 
Viipuri. Finns repulse violent attack 
at Taipale. R.A.F. shoot down two 

Hcinkels, one off Firth of Forth, the 
other off Northumberland coast. U-boat 
sunk by French destroyer off Cape 
Finisterre. British steamer ” Clan Nor- 
rison ” and Danish ship “ Maryland ” 
reported lost. 

February 28. Attack on Viipuri 

continues with infantry and artillery. 
Finns repel attacks on new positions. 
Air Ministry announce further extensive 
recoimaissancc raids over Germany. 

February 29. Russians claim to be 

within four miles of Viipuri. Pinns 
repulse three attempts to cross Taipale 
River, and frustrate attack near Pit- 
kaerantae, N.B. of Lake Ladoga. French 
steamer ” P.L.M. 25 ” reported mined. 
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Cbaptcc 66 

BRITAIN’S MERCHANT SHIPPING IS MOBILIZED 

ON A WAR BASIS 

The Ministry of Shipping Takes Control of the Merchant Fleets — Chartering of 
Neutral Tonnage — New Construction and the Control of Shipbuilding — Nasi 
Air Attacks on Shipping — Mounting Toll of Neutral Merchantmen— Queen 
Elizabeth ’ Sails to New York — Tabular Summary of Allied and Neutral Losses 


A ttteti four nioiitlis of warfare it 
became dear that for the time 
being the Germans intended to 
confine their efforts to tlie attempted 
disrupting of sea cominnuications with 
Great Britain, and all the weapons at 
their disposal were directed against the 
merchant shipping of Allies aiicl neutrals 
alike. Erom the outset the Admiralty 
and the Ministry of Shipping had Iwen 
organizing the Merchant Navy by 
taking complete control of shipping and 
shipbnilding, and by bringing into force 
offeetive measures to counteract the 
enemy’s various stratagems. In the 
first two months of 1940 those schemes 
began to operate a.s a whole, on a per- 
manent and tried liasia ; while neutral 
countries ware compelled by German 
attacks to organize their own mercantile 
fleets on a war basis. 

Merahant ahipinng on the United 
Kingdom Register at the beglniiiug of 
the war amounted to 1,000 ships and 
3,000,000 tons fewer than in 1914. 
The needs of the nation, liowever, 
with regard to both imports and 
exports, were considerably greater. 
The utmost economy in ship space, 
therefore, had to be observed. 
British shipping was mobilized at 


the outbreak of war in the same way 
as the fighting services. All vessels 
required for auxiliary naval purposes 
were requisitioned outright, but trading 
vessels were allowed to continue in 
their employ'inent, direction ” being 
exercised by the Ministry of Shipping 
through a system of licciisiug each 
voyage. By the end of 19.19 nearly 
SO per cent of the country’s needs 
were being imported on account of the 
Ministry of Rood or the Ministry of 
Supply, and the Govenuneiit considered 
it desirable that all ocean-going tonnage 
should be requisitioned. From February 
4, 1940, every British seagoing ship, 
except short sea traders and coasting 
vessels, was operated by the Ministry 
of Shipping, the former shipowners 
acting merely as managers, receiving 
payment for their services at rates 
which were to be fixed at a later date. 

The French had organized their 
shijiping on a rather different basis, 


although in that country complete 
requisitioning was introduced at the 
outbreak of war. A federation of 
French shipping firms was formed 
which appointed committees to act as 
technical liaisons between the French 
Ministry of Marine, the 
shipowners, and the 
French Board of Trade. 

Cooperation between 
the Allied Governments was ensured 
by Inter-Allied Committees, which saw 
that the most effective use was made 
of the tonnage av^ailable for the benefit 
of the Allies together. 


French 

Shipping 

Control 


While these steps were being taken, 
the problem of availability of tonnage 
had also to be considered. The reinforce- 
ment of carrying power and the replace- 
ment of totinagc lost by enemy action 
were all-important considerations. It 
was decided to exploit the three avail- 
able methods to the full— -by building 
as much new tonnage as possible, by 


BOMBED LINER ABLAZE AT SEA 

Over a handred people lost their lives when a Nazi 'plans bombed and machine-gunned 
the British India liner ‘ Domala ' in the Channel The liner was carrying a number of 
British Indians who had been released by the Nazis. Though set ablaze, as seen below, 
she was brought safely to port. 

P/talo, LN.A. 



Nazi 

Tuesday, January 9 

Air Attacks on Shipping 
January 9-13, 1940 


OAKGROVE 

British steamer 

(1,985 tons) 

b , s. 
b , s. 

aPMINSTER 

British steamer 

(t,0l3 tons) 

COWRIE 

British coaster 

(689 tons) 

b., 5. 

JEVINGTON COURT 

British steamer 

(4,5-44 cons) 

b. 

NORTHWOOD 

British steamer 

(1,146 cons) 

b., m.-g. 

CHRYSTALITE 

Grimsby trawler 


b,, m -g. 

FEDDY 

Danish steamer 

(955 tons) 

b., on fire 

IVAN KONDRUP 

Danish steamer 

(2,369 tons) 

b 

RECULVER 

FIVE FISHING-SMACKS 

T/iursdox, fonuory 1 1 

Trinity House relief ship 

b„ m.-g 
attacked 
off Scotland 

KEYNES 

Loniion colher 

(1,705 cons) 

b., s. 

CROXTON 

Grimsby trawler 

b , 5. 

CELITA 

Lowestoft crawler 


m.-g. 

PITWINES 

THREE TRAWLERS 

Friday, January 12 
LIGHTSHIP 

London steamer 

(932 tons) 

b 

attacked 
off Scotland 

b off East Coast 

Sflturdoy, iantiary /3 

Trawlers FLAVIA, ERIC STROUD, RIBY and PERSIAN EMPIRE reporced attacks 
by bomb and machine-guns. 

1 b bombed ; s, sunk ; m 

•g machine-gunned | 


buying as many ships as 
possible, and by chartering 
ships from neutrals. 

The Ministry of Shipping 
began to charter an enor- 
mous aniouiib of neutral 
tonnage, as in the war of 
1914-18, Large-scale agree- 
ments were made with 
neutral Governments 
whereby the Ministry hired 
the services of neutral ton- 
nage on time charter, being 
compelled, of course, to pay 
rates many times higher 
than those paid for British 
sliips on the same voyages. 

Similarly, laigo numbers 
of foreign ship.s were pur- 
cha,socl by the Ministry of 
Shipping or by Briti.sli shipowners to 
run on the Government’s account. More 
tlian 22 ships of over 100,000 tons gross 
had been purchased from the United 
States alone by the end of Fohmary, 
1940. Parallel orgnuizationa were set 
up in Canada and elsewhere for the 
purchase and chartering of neutral ton- 
nage, and many deficionoiea in British 
tonnage were met in this way. 

The most important method of in- 
creasing the amount of tonnage avail- 
able to the Allies was by new con- 
struotion. Owing to higher wages and 
the increased co.st of materials, and the 
years of depression in the shipping 
industry, very few merchant ships were 
under construction in British yards at 
the beginning of 1939. By the same 


time in 19-40, however, every slip in the 
country was occupied by a warship or a 
merchant ship huilding on Government 
account. At the outbreak of war the 
control of merchant shipbuilding was 
vested in the Board of Trade, and later 
transferred to the Ministry of Shipping 
under Sir Amoa Ayre. In February, 
1940, the control of all shipbuilding 
was transferred to the Admiralty, and 
Sir James Lithgow, a prominent ship- 
builder, was appointed Controller of 
Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs, 
with Sir Amos Ayre as Director. 

As with requisitioning, Admiralty 
control of building during the war of 
1914-18 did not come into full opera- 
tion until hostilities had been in pro- 
gress for over two years, and when it 


did it [ailed to have the 
effects de.sired until, almost 
too late. Lord Piriie, him- 
self an expert shiphuildpr, 
was pnit in charge. The 
Government in 1940, how- 
ever, profiting by experience 
gained during 1914-18, an- 
nounced that the highest 
output of mercliant tonnage 
over achieved by the Briti.sh 
shipbuilding industry would 
be possible bv tbo end of 
1940. 

To achieve this it was not 
considered noces.sary to re- 
open all (he yards which had 
been closed down during 
the depres.sion years of the 
nineteen-thirties. The e.xiat- 
ing shipyards had mostly specialized 
in the construction of certain types 
of vessel, so that they were in a position 
to build improved types of ships more 
efficiently and in loss time. It was 
decided to utilize the experience of the 
various yards in special types and to 
confine the standardization of ship- 
building to those typos as far as was 
deemed desirable. 

Thug by the end of February, after 
six mouths of warfare, tbo British 
shipping and shipbuilding indu-stries 
were thoroughly organized on a war 
footing, and despite the fact that tbo 
enemy had seized every chance of 
causing havoc while 
matters were in process Shipping on a 
of transformation, Mr. War Footing 
Winston Churchill was 
able to announce in the Hou.se of 
Commons that the net losses in tonnage 
to the British Merchant Navy, after 
allowing for ships captured, built or 
bought, amounted only to some 200,000 
tons gross. 

Meanwhile, great strides were made 
in providing adequate protection for 
merchant ships against enemy attack. 
Previous chapters (see pages 495 and 
505) have shown how the initial cam- 
paigns by submarine, surface raiders 
and mines were counteracted. During 
the winter of 1939-40 the enemy opened 
up a new campaign — attack from the 
air. This, though extremely harassing 
to the crews ol the ships involved, 
resulted in far less damage than anyone, 
least of all the Germans, expected ; and 
because of the anti-aircraft armament 
with which so many merchant ships had 
been equipped, and the defen.sivc powers 
of warships escorting convoys, the 
German bombers turned their attentions 
to defenceless vessels such as trawlers 
and lightships. As a result, trawlers, 
too, were equipped with anti-aircraft 
weapons, and it was not long before 



SURVIVORS OF TORPEDOED DUTCH STEAMER 

Many Dutch vessels were sunk by the Nazis while Holland was still a neutral country. 
Above, survivors from the Dutch steamer ‘ Arendskerk, ' which was torpedoed by a U-boat, 
are seen in the lifeboat in which they arrived at Lisbon. 

Photo, Sport General 
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INCREASING OUR MERCHANT 
NAVY 

The need of greater merchant tonnage led to 
an iminense speed-up in shipbuilding. Top 
left, a welder at work on a merchantman ; 
top right, a riveter’s boy taking a red-hot 
rivet to hismate ; right, two new vessels in the 
fitting-out basin ; above, Sir James Lithgow, 
Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding, 
Photos, Topical ; Keystone 


these sturdy little craft were giving as 
good as they got. Lightships on the 
East Coa.st were replaced by a new type 
of automatic light which did not require 
a crew to maintain it (see illus. p. 688). 

Determined air attacks on shipping 
in the North Sea took place during 
January 9 to 11, when four coasters 
and a trawler were sunk. A larger ship, 
the “ Jevington Court,” was attacked 
hy machiue-gun and bomh, hut by 
skilful zigzagging she escaped destruc- 
tion. Her crew were fortunate, for they 
got off unscathed, as they did in the 
following month when their ship was 
sunk after striking a mine. Many more 
ships were damaged by aerial bombard- 


ment, but very few total losses were 
caused by this means. More than once 
so small a ship as a trawler received a 
direct hit from a bomb, yet was safely 
brought to port. Thus the Latvian 
steamer “ Tautmila ” was directly hit by 
no fewer than ten bombs, yet was able 
to continue her voyage (see illus. p. 687). 
Even the British India liner “ Domain,” 
the largest ship attacked by air, though 
she was set on fire from stem to stern 
and 108 of her passengers and crew lost 
their lives, was brought safely to port. 
Her tragedy was due to the ruse of a 
solitary German machine which flow low 
over her with lights full on, intending to 
be, and succeeding in being, mistaken for 
697 


a British machine. She was carrying 
British Indians released by Germany. 

As a further counter-measure against 
attack from the air and aerial mine- 
laying, a seagoing balloon barrage was 
organized. Balloons similar to those 
used on land were mounted on barges, 
which could move Ireoly from point to 
point, always ready to surprise bombing 
iiircrait in search of solitary merchant 
ships. 

During January the enemy's attacks 
on neutral ships increased. Erom 
January 16 to 21, for instance, 11 neutral 
ships of 35,000 tons were sunk, com- 
pared with 4 British ships of 23,000 tons. 
In the following week only one British 
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GUARDING THE BRITISH COAST 
As a protection against mine-laying aircraft many points around the British coast were protected 
by barrage balloons. Above is one of the balloons attached to a lighter moored in the sea 
Below IS a glimpse of a balloon from the hold of the barge to which its cable is attached. 

I'hnfos, R. //. Spence , A,<isociaf.pil 



vessel (of 1,500 tons) was sunk, compared 
with 13 neutrals totalling 34,000 tons. 
The mounting toll of neutral .shipping 
.at the hands of Gorman U-boats, air- 
craft and mines soon began to stir the 
doepesf indignation in Suaudiuavia and 
Holland, the chief sufferer.s. Dutch 
anger was arou.sed particularly over the 
Sinkings by U-boats of the “ Arends- 
kerk,” the “ Biirgordijk ” and the 
tanker “ Den Haag.” In the case of the 
Burgordijk," sunk 100 inilos out in the 
.‘Vtlaiitic, it is .said that the U-boat 
conimaiider compelled her to send out 
ail SOS stating that .she was sinking 
.liter a colli.sioii with another .ship. It 
wa.s piovud, however, that she had been 
deliboiately sunk by the submarine. 
The tanker “ Den Haag ” was sailing 
across the Atlantic with a c.argo of 
petroleum for Kotterdam when she was 
torpedoed without the slightest warning, 
mi February 15. Her crew of 39 managed 
to get away in three boats, two of which 
wore never seen again. After lour days 
the third boat was picked up by the 
British .steamer “ Glenorchy.” 


Shipping Losses by Enemy Action 
January, 1940 


BRIT/SH 

Pnssenger liners 
Cargo liners 

Cargo vessels ... 

Colliers 

Coasters 

Tankers 

Trawlers ... 


No. 

2 

3 
li 

2 

2 

6 

4 

30 

Tons 

gross 

19,579 

8.504 

30,312 

2,791 

1.189 

45,257 

BIO 

108,443 

Naval AuxOtonss 




251 



sT 

108,694 

FRENCH 


2 

6.588 

POLISH 


- 

— 

Total Allied ... 


33 

115,282 

NEUTRAL 


43 

104,531 

Grand Total 


76 

219,863 

1 NetiCrai Losses b/ Flags ; 



Bi'lRiaii (a) 

I'limish (i) 

Norwppian ( 17 ) 

Danish (“i) 

(jicfk (0 

Swedish f81 1 

Dutch (^} 

Italian (i) 



listanian (i) 

Latvian (i) 




Other flag.s were treated in the same 
way, and the sinking of the “ Pajala,” 
a Swedish ship bound from Argoiiiina 
to Sweden with a cargo of grain for 
the Swodiah Government, aroused the 
strongest prote,5ts. Little satisfaction, 
however, could he got by protests, 
and the neutral Governments had to 
take steps to ]iroteot their shipping. 
Neutrals began to join British convoy,s, 
ill .spite of the German threat that this 
would he interpreted a.s a ho.stile act. 
The Danish shipowners at first decided 
that all thoir ships crossing the North 
Sea should do so in pairs, but as a result 
it was found that they were .sunk in 
pairs by German submarines, if not by 
mines. 
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TORPEDOED TANKER ABLAZE OFF FRANCE 

The Dutch tanker ‘Eulota/ on its way from Rotterdam to Curajao in the Dutch West Indies, 
was sunk by a U-boat off the French coast. The crew were rescued by French torpedo-boats. 
Above, the blazing tanker as seen from a French flying-boat. 

Pholo^ Tfirfe TT'orW 


The Dutch refused to be driven from 
the seas by threats of illegal action. 
At the beginning of March it was found 
that mines had been deliberately laid 
without warning in the normal shipping 
lanes at the mouth of the River Schelde, 
and so Dutch minesweepers had to be 
brought into action to clear the waters 
for shipping. Steps had already been 
taken to fit Dutch vessels with para- 
vanes, and to have departing vessels 
preceded by minesweepers when leaving 
Dutch ports. 

Partly as a result of these measures 
on the part of neutrals, and partly as a 
re.sult of the Allied Navies' actions 


which struck a mine off Weymouth 
that, in the opinion of a Belgian 
maritime Court, might have been British. 

British merchant shipping losses dur- 
ing January amounted to 30 ships of 
108,433 tons gross, and during February 
to 24 ships of 122,630 tons gross. The 
number of ships lost had thus declined, 
but four large cargo liners (including the 
Canadian Pacific “ Beaverbura " and 


about 500 to 1 during the whole period. 
In fact, by March 13, 1040, 13,000 ships 
had been escorted by British and 2,000 
by French warships and aircraft in 
convoys, and out of the total of 15,000 
ships only 32 had been sunk. Neutral 
ships had begun to join British convoys 
at the beginning of the year, and in the 
first two monlhs only two neutral ve.ssels 
out of the 1,500 convoyed were sunk. 


against submarines and mines, the sink- 
ings of nentral shipping began to fall 
off again at the beginning of March. 
Nevertheless, as a result of action on the 
part of Germany during the first six 
months of the war, 167 neutral ships, 
totalling nearly 457,000 tons gross, were 
sunk, with the loss of hundreds of lives. 
During the same period British war 
action had caused the loss ol one Nor- 
wegian ship, which had entered the 
minefield at Siiig.-iporc in disregard of 
warnings and instructions, and possibly 
the Belgian ship ‘‘ Alex van Opslal," 


the Blue Star refrigerated liner “ Sultan 
Star") were torpedoed, thus putting 
up the tonnage figures. Fortunately, the 
sinkings of the larger British vessels 
were attended with little loss of life. 
Furthermore, the siibniarine.s which 
attacked the convoys were almost 
always immediately sunk. The U-boat 
which attacked the “ Sultan Star ” 
was sunk within half an hour, and on the 
same day another submarine winch 
attacked the same convoy was sunk. 

The odds against a merchant ship 
being sunk when in convoy remained at 


Many vessels were sunk by mines 
when proceeding to meet their allotted 
convoy, among them the Uuion-Caatle 
liner “ Dunbar Castle,” 10,002 tons 
gross, ryhicli sank early in January at 
the month of the Thames. Two Blue 
Funnel linens, the “ Protesilaus” and the 
'■ Pyrrhua,” were sunk in January and 
February respectively, the former by a 
mine and the hatter by a submarine ; 
while a sudden mine campaign in the 
Irish Sea accounted for the Liverpool- 
Dublin motorship Munster." This 
occurred at night when more than 200 
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GUARD FOR BRITAIN’S GIANT LINER 
In page 708 the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ' is seen berthing at New York after her secret maiden 
voyage across the Atlantic. Above, American police are patrolling the river front to guard 
the giant liner against any attempts at sabotage. 

Photo, \Yide )Vo}ld 


Neutral Tonnage Lost by German Action 
First Six Months of War 


1 Flag 

No. 

Tons 

Norwegian 

50 

103 694 

1 Dutch 

... . 15 

73.129 

Swedish 

3'6 

72,023 

Greek 

.. .. (6 

76.316 

Danish 

21 

58,741 

Icahan 

5 

24.570 

Finnish 

.... 8 

17,099 

Japanese 

I 

11,930 

Estonian 

6 

7,068 

Belgian 

-4 

6,776 

Yugoslav 

1 

6,371 

Latvian 

.. .. 1 

4.434 

Spanish 

1 

2,140 

Lithuanian 

J 

1,566 

Soviet 

1 

968 

Panama ... ... 

1 

757 

Total 

Ifi8 

467,582 


passengers and crew wore on board, but 
everyone was saved. (A fuller account of 
Homo of thcKe events is given in Chapter 
67, on the Sea Affair.) 

It was in February that the large.st 
ship in the world made one of the 
.strnnge.st “ trial trips ” in history. 
On the 2Gth the Cunard White Star 
liner “ Queen Elizabeth ” was moved 
from her builders' down the narrow 
Clyde to the sea. Thousands of people 
niu.st have seen her and many more 
thousands were aware that she was 
going, but the news was not known to 
the world until the day before the ve.s.sel 
arrived in New York, having accom- 
plished her maiden voyage across the 
Atlantic with part of her launching 
gear atill attached, to her hull. 

As a Qorrective to wild estimates by 
the German High Command of the 


number and tonnage of ships which 
their methods had sunk, the highest 
possible estimate for the first sis months 
of the war is shown in the accompanying 
Table, which includes many ships that 
di.sappeared without a 
trace and whose loss 
has been attributed 
to enemy action, 
although some of them 
might have been due 
to the ordinary perils 
of the sea. Of the 
total of 1,239,816 tons 
sunk in six months, a 
little over half was 
British, while 467,682 
tons belonged to neu- 
tral flags. Of the 
neutrals the Norwe- 
gians were the heaviest 
sufferers, having lost 
as many as fifty ships 
and over 100,000 tons. 

De.spite the contin- 
ual strain of navigat- 
ing in war conditions 
with lights subdued, of 
zigzagging in convoy, 
of difficulties inciden- 
tal to the hardest 
winter experienced for 
a century, of the ever- 
present risk of attack 
from the air or from 
below the surface of 


the sea, and of the imminent danger of 
striking powerful magnetic mines, the 
officers and men of the Merchant Navy 
continued their occupations.. When their 
ship had been destroyed, even when they 
had survived one disaster after another, 
they were always eager to find a new 
ship and get hack to sea again, confident 
in the protection of the Eoyal Navy and 
the aircraft of the Coastal Command, 
in the guns which they had learnt to 
use, and in the “ degaussing" system by 
means of which their ships were de- 
magnetized to counteract the menace 
of the magnetic mine. 


Allied and Neutral Losses 


FEBRUARY, 1940 

BRITISH No 

gross 

Passenger liners 2 11,720 

Cargo liners ... 4 33,522 

Cargo vessels ... 8 35,272 

Colliers - — 

Coasters 1 2,266 

Tankers 6 39,180 

Trawlers 3 670 

TOTAL, SEPT. 1939 
Co FEB. 1940 

No 

gross 

6 55,063 

28 176,496 

71 247.984 

7 8,891 

8 7,323 

21 152,127 

32 8.968 


24 

122,630 

173 

656,852 

NAVAL AUXILIARIES 
Armed merchant 
cruiser - 


1 

16,697 

Trawlers 

4 

1,533 

13 

4,289 

Total 

28 

124,163 

187 

677,838 

FRENCH 

3 

17,408 

17 

80,102 

POLISH 

- 

— 

1 

14,294 

Total Allied 

31 

141.571 

205 

772,234 

NEUTRAL 

40 

1 14,907 

166 

467,582 

Grand Total 

71 

256,478 

373 

1,239,816 





‘PILL BOX ’ PROTECTION FOR MERCHANTMEN 

Above is a typo ol ‘ pill box ’ fitted on each side of the bridge of 
many merchantmen to protect the navigating officers from 
raiders' bombs and bullets. They have telephonic communication 
with the wireless room of the ship. 

Photo, Fr&d O. Shaw 
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(Ifjapter 67 

POLAND’S PEOPLE AND CULTURE UNDER THE 

HARROW OF THE NAZIS 

Terrible Deeds of the Conquerors : The Vatican Broadcast — The Assault on 
Religion — Horrors of the Mass Deportations — Flight of the Polish Jews — 

Serfs of the Nazis — Looting of Art Treasures — War Against Polish Culture — 

How Libraries were Pillaged 


T bagio and terrible as 1939 bad 
proved to be for Poland, the 
dawn of its successor brought 
with it little hope of betterment. So 
far from the Nazi terror being mitigated, 
it was nil too apparent on every hand 
that fresh efforts were to be made to 
break the Polish spirit. 

Not all the efforts of the Nazi police 
were able to prevent some whispers 
of the horrible deeds of the conquerors 
escaping across the frontiers into the 
outside world. In particular, early in the 
New Year a number of reports reached 
the Vatican, and it was soon seen that 
the Pope was not content to allow one 
of the moat Catliolio people in Europe 
to be maltreated aud compulsorily 
paganized without a voice being raised 
to protest and to condemn. On January 
22 there was a broadcast on Poland 
from the Vatican, wireless station, in the 
course of which the speaker — obviously 
one possessed of the Pope’s ooiifidence 
and speaking with his authority — 
denounced in the most forthright and 
scathing terms the infamous treatment 
to which Poland was being subjected. 

“ The Now Year,” the apoaUer said, 
“ brings ua from Warsaw, Cracow, l-’ozn.an, 
Pomerania, and Silesia an almost daily 
tale of destitution, destruction, and infamy 
. of all kinds, ■wliich one is 

Destitution, loatli to credit until it is 
Destruction, established by the unim- 
aud Infamy peachable testimonyof eye- 
■witnesses that the horror 
and inexcusable excesses committed upon a 
helpless and homeless people (as peaceful and 
unpretentious as any in Europe) are not 
confined to the districts of the country under 
Russian occupation, heartrending as the 
nows from that quarter has been, ^n even 
more violent assault on justice and decency 
is going on in that part which has fallen to 
Germany — a persecution which is one more 
contemptuous insult to the law of nations, 
one more grievous affront to the moral 
conscience of mankind. A brutal system of 
internal deportation is being caiTied on in 
the depths of one of Europe’s severest 
winters. The richest part of Western Poland 
is being unceremoniously stolen, from the 
Poles and deeded to the Gerinans, while the 
real proprietors are packed off in evil-smelling 
trains to the war-torn regions of Warsaw, 
which the Holy Father only last week 
described os ‘ a desert where once the smiling 
harvest waved.’ ” 

In such uncompromising terms the 
Vatican spokesman exposed this in- 
iquity of deporting a multitude of 


hapless Poles from their homes and 
homeland. Stark hunger stared 70 per 
cent of Poland’s population in the face, 
as the country’s reserves of foodstuffs 
and implements were transferred to 
Germany. 

“ But tbo crowning Iniquity,” he ji™' 
ceedod, “ in an admmistr<atioii that tad 
never ceaa,ed to aliege th.at it bad no cLainta 
against religion, lies in the cj'nical suppres- 
sion of all but tile merest suggestion of 
religious worship in the lives of one of the 
most pious and devotioii.al of the peoples of 
Europe.” An administrative decree had 
restricted public religious services to a bare 
two Iiours oa Sunday. The thousands of 
churches in Poland were deserted and closed 
for six and a talf days a week, wliich liiul tiio 
effect of “ .separating an .afflicted people 
from the altar of its hopes and sacrifices.” 

Then in conclusion lie assortctl that “ all 
this represents a tremendous responsibility 
and one more grievous afiront to the moral 
ooiisoienoe of mankind, one more con- 
temptuous insult to the law of nations, one 
more open thrust at the heart of the Father 
of the Cliristian family, who grieves with his 



PLIGHT OF ILL-FED POLES 

The ‘ mass migrations ’ forced upon the 
Poles led to much shortage of food among 
the Polish population. Above is a Nazi 
food kitchen at which peasants must take 
what food they can get. 

Photo, Inlernational Graphic Press 
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dear Poland and beg.s for peace with decency 
aud justice from the throne of grace.” 

Following this outtqiokeu broadcast, 
it was revealed that it was largely 
based on a report brought to the Poli.sh 
primate, Cardinal Hlond, then in Rome, 
by a priest who had managed to make 
hi.s escape from Poland 
after serving a spell of Persecution 
imprisonment. In the of Priests 
mam this described con- 
ditions in the Cardiiial’.s own archdiocese 
of Gniezuo. Names were given of priests 
who had been shot by the Germans, 
and of other.? who had been killed by 
blows from rifle butts, or had died in 
prison as a result of their sufferings. 
Yet other iiriests had been incarcerated 
and subjected to every form of humili- 
ating task aixl indignity, Sermons were 
ordered to he delivered in German, 
and even the ecclesiastical chaiita ware 
forbidden to he sung in Polish. Yet 
in spite of prohibitions and persecution 
the Poles remained devout. As soon 
as the church doors were opened the 
people flocked in to get their ehiidten 
baptized, to confess aud receive the 
Sacrament. lilarriagea in church came 
under the ban of the Nazis, who, indeed, 
did all in their power to discourage 
auy marriages at all between Poles. 
Communities of monks and nuns were 
broken up and dispersed, and their 
property seized and funds misapprop- 
riated. 

From several places came reports of 
the deliberate befouling of sacred places, 
of “ licentious orgies ” perpetrated 
before the altars of a devoutly Christian 
people. 

Included in the report were details 
of the mass deportation to which the 
Vatican broadcaster had referred. 
Forbidden to leave their homes between 
the hours of 7.30 p.m. and 6 a.m,, the 
Polos were exposed to constant harrying, 

“ At fl.30 lights in the houses and streets 
Sire Pxtingui'shGd, and the limit for Polos 
begiiug. Between 500 and 1,000 arc deported 
every night. Tlie’se poor people cannot sleep, 
but, sUinding in dark rooms near windows, 
await their Liim. fiomol imes a more liimnane 
policeman allows them to bring some woollies, 
but when these are not ready they luive to 
leave in their night-clothes. In the streets 
groups from each binldiiig w'ait, covornd by 
the rides of the Ge-jtapo, for a bus to fetch 




tliem. iSometimes they >7ait for liours. 'J’hey 
arc taken to the camp, which \a not heated, 
which has cement floors, and which has no 
mnbti'GSsea. Here they sleep on the same 
straw for weeks, and this soon becomes dirty 
and infested with vermin. There are no 
toilets or hot water. No attention is paid to 
anyone, not oven to children or expectant 
mothers.” 

Further details were that youths from 
14 years of age uxJwarda were deported 
into Germany, and so, too, were girls, 
especially the more attractive, between 
the ages of 15 and 18. Tbe remainder 
of the deportees — old men, women and 
children — were conveyed in cattle-tnieka 
to the “ Government-General of Poland.” 

It was obvious from the evidence 
that accumulated from many quarters 
that a determined effort was being 
made by the Nazis to effect a vast 
exchange of population in Poland. In 
the first place, all the Poles were as far 
as pos.sible driven out of the areas 
declared part of the German Reich, i.e. 
the “ Eeiehsgebiet.” These area.s were, 
in the main, hut by no means entirely. 


TERROR REIGNS IN WARSAW 

Here are scenes to make civilized people shudder. In the top photograph a band of Polish Jews 
is being marched through the streets of Warsaw by members of the Gestapo. Above, public 
execution of Poles in the centre of Warsaw by order of the German authorities. 

Photos, Keystone ; ** Match, Paris 


engaged in driving the Polish element 
of the population, numbering over seven 
and a half millions, out of their 
homes, farms, shops and bnsines.ses, so 
as to create a “ living space ” for the 
millions of Germans who were being 
brought in from Central Poland, the 
Baltic States, and from overcrowded 
parts of Germany itself. 

According to certain reports which 
appeared in the Swiss press the re- 
patriation of German coloniists from 
Soviet-occupied Poland had been com- 
pleted by the end of January. By that 
date 118,000 persons had crossed the 
demarcation line into the Western 
provinces under German occupation, 
bringing with them 22,000 horses, 
1,500 head of cattle, and 12,000 vehicles 
of all kinds loaded with their personal 
effects. The German colonists paa.sed 
through the distributing centre estab- 
lished in the district of Lodz, and were 
to he settled in 30,000 homesteads 
confi, seated from Polish peasants. 


A second flood of immigrants was 
compo.sed of the Jews who from the 
Nazi-occupied regions of Poland and 
from many districts in Germany itself 
were compelled to re- 
move themselve.s to the Lublin — 

new Jewi.sh “ reserve ” That ‘Huge 
about Lublin — that Sewer ’ 

“ huge sewer,” as a 
neutral diplomatist called it, where 
thousands of human beings were 
dumped without any preparations for 
their arrival, where the necessary food 
supply was lacking, and which was 
already overcrowded. 

Then there was a movement in the 
opposite direction, for the Nazis found 
in hard-working Polish peasants a most 
convenient source of cheap labour. 
On February 16 Field-Marshal Goering 
announced that more than a million 
“ foreign labourers, chiefly Poles,” were 
to be supplied to German farmers, who 
would be permitted to employ them 
on their land at low rates of wages. 

Writing in the “ Essencr National- 
zeitimg ” on March 8, Herr Seldte, 
Nazi Minister of Labour, confirmed the 
report that a million farm lahourerg 
would be .sought in Central Poland and 
that 700,000 were confidently expected ; 
he went on to as.sort that this influx 
of Polish labourers would be just aa 
“ voluntary ” as was the sea.soual 
migration before the war. 

Already, it may bo noted, a great host 
of Polish prisoners of war — .some said 
as many as 1,000,000 — were toiling in 
Germany as the serfs of the conquerors ; 


part of German Poland prior to the war 
of 1914-18 ; but even a generation ago, 
after a century of Prussian rule, they 
contained a large proportion of Poles 
who clung to their own language, culture 
and religious faith. Hand in hand with 
the mass deportation went a thorough 
expropriation of all the unhappy 
victims’ goods and 
Expropriation chattels, their homes 
Follows and land. The Polish 
Deportation population of the 
Western provinces 
incorporated in the Roioh numbered 
on the outbreak of war about 1,200,000 
in Pomorza, 2,500,000 in Poznania, 
1,500,000 in Silesia, and 3,000,000 
in Lodz — 8,200,000 in all, and of 
these only about 7 per cent, some 
550,000, were German. Now these 
Germans, powerfully abetted and pro- 
tected by the Nazi conquerors, were 
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THESE POLES WILL FIGHT 
AGAIN 

Men of the Polish army and air force 
who managed, to escape capture by the 
Germans, together with Poles living 
abroad, formed the nucleus of a 
new Polish Army which trained in 
England and France, Above, General 
Sikorsid is seen reviewing Polish 
airmen. Left, a Polish priest holds 
a religious service, for men of the 
Polish Air Force. Below, left, Polish 
gunners in training in France. Below, 
R.A.F. and Polish ensigns, hoisted 
and lowered morning and evening at a 
training station in England. 

Photos, S'poTt (0 Qensral: L.y.A^ 


‘ The Enemy 
Remains 
an Enemy ’ 


many were sniployed in the work of 
digging trc'iielios m full view of the 
I’rench on I lie Western Front. Then 
misery vas micIi as to touch the hearts 
of some of the Cleunan countryfolk, and 
from December onwards theie were 
iudicalion.s in the Na?,i pies.s that the 
subject of the ndations between the 
Germans and their Polish boiidscivauts 
was cau.suig the Gestapo some eonrorn. 

Shortly before Cliristnias an official 
coinmu)iif|ue was i.s.sned under the 
beading, “ The Erioiny Remains an 
Biiomy,” in which the Gemian public 
wore, reminded that it 
was “ foibiddeii to help 
prisoners ot war by 
supplying them with 
articles of food, clothing, inoiiey, 
matches, efc. It is fnibiddeii tofieqiient 
public' place.s accompanied by prisoners 
of wai, or to accept from prisoners 
of war any gifts nr articles of food,” 
Early in January a decree was rssiied in 
East Priusbia forbidding the population 
to maintain any kind of personal 
relations ■vvifh prisoners of war— in par- 
ticular, sitting at the same table or in 
the same room witli them, inviting 
them to restaurants, and attending 
cliiu'cliM and religious oereiiioiiies in 
their company. Prohibitions were not 
always siifficiuiit, it would seem, and 
cases wore repotted — no doubt as 
examples — of women being piinisliod 
tor little kindnesses shown towards 
prisoners of war. 

Then in Field-Marshal Gocriiig’s own 
newspaper appeared on February 23, 
1940, the following report, which may 
be left to speak for itself. 


" Italboi'sfcadfc, 2,1.11.30. The District 
Coiirl In IliiUioi'stiuU, aontencaLl tlirea men, 
who did not know how lo Icucp a proper 
distance from Ikiliflh prisoners of war, to 
lerms fjf imprisonmunt, varying from one to 
four inoiiths. One of tlic accused, a man of 
41), Kiiv’e a packet of oigtircUes lo » Polish 
prisoner of war who wjis engaged in loading 
a car. lie was aenlenced lo one montJ] in 
prison. Anotlier acensod, 50 years of age, 
was sentenced to four manihs in prison for 
having facililatcd the correaijondence ludween 
a Polish iiriionei’ of war and his family, by 
allowing the prisoner to use his address, A 
similar pcntilly was Imposod on another 
accuMMl, of 3S) years of age, for having given 
a prisoner of war a sweater and some cakes. 
Such sontences may seem, pei'lnips, too 
SRvero in relalioii to the ofTciiocs corimiitU^d. 
NovcHheless, Ihcu are foo hmienl, if we 
romeinhcr the 58,00(1 Germans who became 
the vidims of Polish sadism and hatred in 
September. Every Pole i'J an accomplicp in 
those monstrous crimes. Tlie death of the 
58,000 will for ever divide the Geinnans and 
the Poles. Every German who forgets this 
sins again-it Ids nation.” 


It need hardly be aaid that the alleged 
murder of 58,000 Gerraaus was an iu- 
vention of the Nazi propagandists a.9 
iustification for the German excesses in 
?oland during and since the conquest. 


When the Nazis could not altogether 
silence the voice of rumour, the tale of 
atrocity borne by horrified lips, they 
made a bold front. They blustered ; 
they bnazened it out ; they forged, ,as 
111 the case of the book entitled “ The 
Heroic Battle of the Poles,” which 
many persons m Britain and Franco 
wore surprised to receive througli the 
post, and still more surpiiscd to find vva.s 
Nazi propaganda of a most revolting 
kind directed .ngaiiist and not in favour 
of the Poles, and eontainiiig a ghastly 
scric.s of photographs of the type so 
familiar in atrocity propaganda — photo- 
gra])hs which, equally with the lext, 
were at once denounced by the Poli.sh 
authorities in France as barefaced 



WORKING FOR HIS CONQUERORS 

This Polish woiker in a munitions iactory 
was forced, after the Nazi occupation, to 
work for his German taskmasters under con- 
ditions which amounted atmost to slavery, 
Photo, Intel nuUonal Otiiphic Pras 

forgeries. The Nazis lied boldly and with 
gusto, as when in February Dr. Franck, 
the German Governor-General of the 
Protectorate, delivered to an audience 
of foreign correspondents in Berlin a 
glowing .account of Poland under 
German rule. 

Never had the Poles been so happy 
and prosperous, according to Franck, and 
they had good reason to congratulate 
themselves on being spared the horrors 
and los-scs of a prolonged war. The 
Polish workers, he averred, were de- 
lighted with the many improvements 
in their lot which load been introduced 
by the German authorities, and .siiiiihir 
loyalty to the new regime was being 
shown in abundant measure by Poli,sh 
school-teachers, civil seiwants, and 
municipal officials, judges and policemen. 
He admitted, in reply to a question, 
that the Poles had been deprived of 
their wireless sets, but this was because 


their minds must not be un, settled by 
li.steniiig to hostile foreign broadcasts. 
The Jews, be wont on, enjoyed the 
“ .same freedom of movement as the 
Poles,” find marriages between Poles 
and Jew.s were periuilted. With hand 
on heart he raaiiitamod that there wa.s 
not a coneou trail on ramp 1o be found 
in the area under his rule, and what 
enemies of the Nazis called the looting 
of Polish art treasures was inspired in 
fact by the desire to put the pioture.9 
and sculptures in a ;ilace of safety. 

Arthur Grciser, too, Gauleiter of 
Warlhegau (or Poznan), was inter- 
vdewed by (he foreign journalists, and 
spoke iu much the .same .strain a.s his 
colleague. There was no uitcrforonoe 
with the Polish clergy, he said — this 
was just at the time when the Vatican 
broadcast had stirred the syiii|)athie 3 
and aroused tlic hoiror of the civilized 
world — so long as tliey confined thoin- 
solvc.s to tlieir religious functions. Only 
when they embarked on what lie 
described a.s polilic.'il oppo.sition Wiis 
it found nocesBixty to have them 
“ removed.” Even so, only one priest 
had been sliot, and he had been properly 
tried .and sentenced by court-martial. 

Grciser jirocecded to deny that Poles 
were being expelled from tbe annexed 
territory ; only those were leaving wlio 
wished to live in the region of the 
Govorninent-Gencra!. The iiioomiiig 
Germans wore being settled only on 
country o.stales which had been aban- 
doned liy the Pole.s and on the lands 
which were Polish State property. In 
any ca.se, he concluded, it was obviously 
physically irapos,sible to expel tbe 
350,000 peas.ants who had their homes in 
his district .alone, and even if it were 
possible to do so, he would not do it, for 
in his Gau he was in such bad need of 
workers tliat lie was imiiblc to “ spare 
more than a few to work in the Reich.” 

Sucli bravo claims as the.se may have 
been admitted iu Germany, where the 
better elements in the population gladly 
sinatohed at anything 
which might lead them Caught in 
lo believe that tlie Hitler’s Trap 
horrible tales brouglit 
back by Goruiaii officials and soldiers 
were exaggerated, if not altogether 
baseless. But outside Germany they 
wore given but slight credence. In 
America, in particular, there was the 
moat forthright, even hitter, denuncia- 
tion of Nazi terrorism, and the utmost 
sympathy was expre.ssed for, a.s “The 
New York Times ” put it, the “ help- 
less people caught in Hitler’s trap, 
defencclea.s ngain.st the brutality of those 
who execute his orders.” 

Some there were who strove to escape 
from ” Hitler’s trap ” into what can 
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READY FOR NAZI BOMBERS 

The photograph above, taken on board the collier 'Chabvood ' in an East Coast convoy, shows the collier’s gunner 
sighting his twin Lewis gun. Owing to the risk of attacks from the air, Admiralty orders to skippers of craft m 
convoy insisted that gunners should keep night and day watch, and should Are upon any unidentified aircraft 

approaching within a mile of their ship. 

Photo, Central Press u 
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hardly have been greatly preferable 

Stalin’s cage,. The plight of these 

refugees was vividly portrayed in an 
account received by the Polish Press 
Bureau in Loudon from a Pole who 
escaped from Gernuui-occupied Poland 
in February into the Soviet-occupied 
portion, and thence fled to Hungary, 
and so to Italy. 

“ xtbout the middle of December," he 
wrote, " I found myself near Dielce close to 
tile dcroavontion line between the ttermnii- 
aud tbu Soviet-occiuded parts of Poland. 

The Germans have setup 

Horrors of 'here a special camp for 
Horrors ol 

Bielce Camp t.ime.severaltlmiisand Jews 
in Ibis camp — men, women 
and cliildren — and they liail all been in- 
terned there for liaviut' iliet'ally attempted 
to cross from German-occupied Poland into 
that part, in Soviet oceupatioii. Some were 
placed there in anticipation of an opening 
of the Bolshevik- Cieraian frontier for Jeiv.s, 
The. iumiite.s of the camp were practically 
all of the poorest class. 

“ The great majority of them were living 
in the open, witliout any shelter whatsoever, 
and most of tlioro had no warm clotbiiiR, 
although it wa.s bitterly cold. Whilst one 
half of them slept, tlie other half was waiting 
its turn to sleep, bucauso they iiiid (o lend 
part of their elolhing to the .sleeping ones, 
to keep them warm. Tliose who waited tlieir 
turn to sleep were in the mcuntliuo trumping 
or running about in order to save thcm3elve.s 
I'rom freezing. Hundreds of men, women 
and children were constantly on the move, 
because, once they stopped, they would 
freeae. After a fow hours they changed 
plnoes, Hnndred.s went to .sleep, wliilst 
other hundreds had to get up and run about. 
All were half frov.eii, anyhow i they wore 
half crazy, despondent, hungry. A herd ot 
tormented atilmaig — not human boliig.s. And 
this went on for weeks, . . * 

" I spent an hour gazing at this speotaole, 
paralysed by the horror of it, terrified, 
crushed. It was a nightmare, ,a hideous 
dream. I could h.ardly believe that the 
things I was gazing at were really happening 
before my very eyes. In front of me there 
were running about demented black and blue 
and red little monsters, who were not human 
beings at fill. Sow the German guards could 
look at it, I don’t know ... I shall never 
forget it . . . never in my life have I seen 
anything so terrible . . 

Eeference was made above to the 
looting of Polish art treasures. In fact, 
not only works of art heoame the 
objects of barbaric treatment, but 
national monuments, historic buildings, 
libraries, and museums — in short, every- 
thing which might be taken to represent 
Polish civilization, that offspring of 
Latin culture whose traditions reach 
back to the very beginnings of humanism 
in Europe. Against this Polish -Latin 
civilization the G-ermans declared and 
maintained an altogether merciless war. 

In Warsaw the ancient castle of the 
Polish kings wa.s partly destroyed ; the 
Opera House was burnt out, together 
with a large number of the palaces of the 
Polish nobility ; nearly all the churches 
■were damaged to some extent ; and 
even the resting-places of the dead 


FORCED COMPLIMENTS FROM SUBJECT POLES 
Dr. Hans Franck, the Nazi Governor ot Poland, is seen above receiving a group ol Poles m national 
costume. According to the German propaganda they had come ‘ to tender their good wishes on 
the occasion of Hitler’s birthday.’ 

Photu, Inleriwliunal 'Iraphio Press 


wore ravaged by shells and bombs. But 
the accidents of war cannot be held 
rcRpousible for the destruction of certain 
hiatovic monuments by the invader.s 
after the armistice had been signed. 

Not .satisfied with destruction, the 
Germans laid their hands on the 
country’s atti.stic treasures. Thus it 
was reported that the Royal Castle iu 
Warsaw was stripped not only of its 
furniture and objets d’art, pictures, 
tapestrie.s, and carpets, but even of its 
looks, door-handles, and central heating 
plant, on the ground that tlii.s ancient 
memorial ot Poland’ .s past, this historic 
symbol of the country and its capital, 
had fallen into an unrepairable state 
as a consequence of the “ unreasonable 
defence ” of the city. The National 
Museum was looted of all its pictures, 
and the maguificent high altar (by Veit 
Sto.ss) in the Church of St. Mary at 
Cracow was tran-sported to Nuremberg, 
and King Sigismund’s Bell shared 
its exile. The churches ot Poznan 
were similarly looted — indeed, it may 
be said that all the Polish ohurohes 
wore ransacked for anything of value. 
The libraries of the universities were 
also pillaged, and hundreds of 
thousands of books were carried away. 

This rapacious spoliation was given 
official .sanction by a decree promul- 
gated by Dr. Franck, Governor-General 
of Central Poland, on December 21, 1939, 
which ordered the confiscation of works 
of art in all private and public collec- 


tions as well as those belonging to the 
Chutoh, on the pretext (as wo have seen) 
ot ensuring their safety, Trustees were 
appointed who were empowered to take 
down declarations ot the ownership of 
all works of art, even of the Huallest 
collections, and refusal of Iniormation 
was punished with impri.soiunent. Thus, 
after the Poles had been bereft of their 
food reserves, raw iiiatecials, clothing, 
furniture, money and jewelry, they 
now had the mortification of seeing 
their national treasures, those works of 
art which were the expression of 
Polish genius through the centuries, 
carried away to the galleries and sale- 
rooms of the conquerors. 

Everything which united the Poland 
of today with the Poland of yesterday, 
which United her civilization with that 
of the West, seemed to .-irouso the Nazis’ 
hatred. But, declared a Polish official 
statement issued in F ebruary , 1940, what 
the German.? cannot take away from 
Poland is her spirit and her language, 
living an immortal life in Polish litera- 
ture, music and song ; the enormous 
quantities of Polish books bought by 
the people since the invasion of their 
country was an indication of their 
resolve that the links with civilization 
should not be broken. “ The researches 
of Copernicus,” concluded the state- 
ment, “ the music of Chopin, the poems 
of Mickiewioz— these are the eternal 
values wbicb the Gests-po can nevei 
take away from the Polish people.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN NAZI HANDS: AN 
OCCUPATION THAT BECAME A CONQUEST 

Nazifying of the Czechs : Dr. Benes’ Indictment — Persecution of the Educated 
Classes — Extirpating the National Spirit — Incorporation of Moravia and 
Bohemia in the German Economic System — How Nazis Celebrated the 
Conquest Anniversary — Lord Halifax's Heartening Broadcast 


F or the Czechs, as for the Poles, 
the coming of a new year brought 
no hint of better things. On the 
contrary, indeed ; for the one tortured 
people as for the other there was a 
multiplication of tragic experiences, an 
intensification of the terror to which 
they were subjected. Czechoslovakia, 
it was true, had been spared the horrors 
of war ; but the humiliations of in- 
va.sion, of complete subjugation, of 
repression and oppression — these were 
hers, in full measure. Equally with 
Western Poland and Austria she found 
herself included within the “ living 
space ” of the Nazi Reich, and every 
week that passed saw an intensification 
of the Nazi efforts to Germanize the 
country that for a brief twenty years 
had flourished as a free democracy in 
the heart of Europe. 

Gone now was the pretence that the 
occupation was anything beta conquest, 


effected by the menace of overwhelming 
force ready for instant use. Hitler’s 
words of April 28, 1939 — “ that which 
the beat and wisest Czechs have 
struggled for decades to attain ia as a 
matter of course granted to this people 
111 the National Socialist Reich — namely, 
the right to their own nationality and 
the right to foster this nationality and 
to revive it ” — had lost whatever mean- 
ing they had bad. Perhaps then he 
had dreamed of “ cooperation ” with 
the Czechs, but in the Nazi vocabulary 
cooperation worthy of the word has no 
place. 

Not military conquest merely, or 
this added to economic dominance, but 
the complete destruction of the Czech 
national spirit — that was now revealed 
as the Nazis’ aim and object in the 
Protectorate. So far as possible the 
central government was paralysed in 
Its action, so that it became the mere 


THE IRON HEEL ON PRAGUE 

On March 15, 1940, the first anniversary of the day on which Hitler seized Czechoslovakia, the 
Nazis staged a large-scale celebration. Below, German troops are seen marching past Baron von 
Neurath, the Nazi Protector, in Prague, 

Photo, Keystone 


shadow of the department of the Nazi 
State Secretary, Dr. K. H. Frank. The 
President, Dr. Placha, was allowed to 
retain the dignities of his office, but ho 
was little more than a t. ^ , 
figurehead. Even Baron ^ ® 

von Neurath, the Nazi R 61 e^ 

Protector, was as far 
as possible shuffled off the stage. At 
the same time, everything was done to 
vilify the memory of President Masaryk, 
founder of the Czechoslovak State, and 
to tarnish the fame of Benes, his 
successor in the presidency ; no efforts 
were spared to demonstrate that the 
constitution of the republic was “ un- 
workable,” and its vaunted achieve- 
ments other than what they really 
were. Fortunately, the continued exist- 
ence of the local authorities in the towns 
and villages served as a brake on the 
Nazifying process, for in many cases 
they developed into nuclei of Czech 
nationalism. 

Czech culture, declared Dr. Benes at 
the London Press Club on March 29 — 
Czech culture, whose quality had been 



SLOVAKIA 
FETES ‘IN- 
DEPENDENCE* 
In March, 1940, 
Slovakia calibrated its 
first year of “self- 
government.” Above 
Slovak conscripts are 
being reviewed by the 
Slovak General Catlos 
Right, Dr. Joseph 
Tiso, President of the 
Slovakian Republic, 
addresses the army. 
Photos, Inlermttonai 
Urapluc Press, Assoeta 


aoknowJedged by tlie whole civilised 
world, now lay in ruins, crushed by 
the iron heel of the Naa invader. The 
democratic Czechoslovak press had been 
abolished ; in every editorial office 
there was a censor who would pass for 
publication only those articles which 
had received the approval of the German 
censorship. Indeed, there was literally 
no Czech newspaper ; everything was 
dictated, ordered, controlled, super- 
intended, by the Gestapo. The same, he 
went on, was true of broadcasting, 
The whole information service was 
directed by the Gorman authorities. 
Listening to the broadcasts of foreign 
stations was punishable with long 
terms of imprisonment, and the punish- 
ment for the spreading of news heard 
from foreign stations was death. 

The universities were closed for three 
years following the patriotic demon- 
strations of October 28 and November 
15 (see pp, 346-8). Only 
of'czech university was 

Universities allowed to fimction— 
the German ; and so 
no Czech could pursue the academ- 
ical course of studies that would fit 
him to be a doctor, lawyer, judge, 
professor, engineer, civil servant, re- 
search scientist, or secondary-school 
teacher. Many of the high schools were 
also shut : the Nazi authorities gave 
out a.s the reason that they were short 
of fuel. . . . The sale of books by the 
principal Czechoslovak writers was for- 
bidden, and even their reading came 
under the ban. Orders were issued that 
the history books used in the schools 
should be carefully revised and re- 
written where necessary, in order to 
conform with the historical views of the 
Nazi theorists. 


The educated classes as a whole 
were the particular objects of Nazi 
persecution. Priests and professors, 
politicians and civil servants, pubhc 
officials of every grade and kind, 
members of the Sokol organization, ex- 
servicemen and students — by the hun- 
dred, oven the thousand, they were 
placed under observation, arrested and 
consigned to prison or dispatched to 
the still more infamous concentration 
camps. The Gestapo were never idle, 
and they extended their raids to even 
the most obscure and distant villages. 
Shortly before Christmas there was a 
great wave of arrests, following upon the 
alleged discovery of the existence of a 
vast, secret revolutionary organization ; 
former officers of the Czech army, 
priests and students were rushed off to 
prison without the slightest semblance 
of a trial. 

What scenes were enacted in the gaols 
and concentration camps provided 
material for many horrified whisperings. 
Dr Benes, in the address mentioned 
above, told of one house in Prague 
which, according to reports reaching 
him, had “ become a 6e.stapo torture 
chamber,” He declared that “ m the 


To extirpate all manifestatious ol 
Czech national spirit proved a far more 
formidable ta.sk than the looting of the 
material wealth of the Czech state and 
the Czech people, and the turning of 
the latter into bondsmen All Czechs 
between the ages of 15 and 70 wore 
made liable for forced labour service, 
and tens of thousands were dispatched 
to Germany. By one means or another 
the whole economic organization of the 
Protectorate was brought under Nazi 
control, and in large measure into Nazi 
ownership. Within the space of a few 
months only all the financial under- 
takings, including, of course, the banking 
system, were appropriated by the 
Germans ; the vast metallurgical in- 
dustry, the Briio arms factory, the 
Skoda armament works at Pilsen — all 
so conveniently situated far from the 
Western Fiont yet near abundant coal 
supplies — were switched over from the 
production of arms for Czech defence to 
become an integral part of the German 
war machine ; the textile industry was 
almost completely Germanized ; the 
rich forests of Bohemia were stripped to 
provide timber for the Reich, Czech 
supplies of oil were commandeered, 


basement of this house there has been 
established a regular .system of the 
most brutal and cruel martyrdom of 
Czech pjitnots, politicians, scholars and 
officers. . . We have here m London 
authentic reports about the Nazi sy.stera 
of police investigation and Geslajio 
torture in that house, and all that they 
relate about the happenings there since 
March 15, 1939, is simply incredible . . 
Every political prisoner was questioned 
alone, while he was at the same time 
phy.sicall}’ tortured, beaten and humilia- 
ted, the whole under such conditions . . 
that hardly any left there without being 
broken for life. Manv Czech officcr.s 
received such treatment that they died 
under the blows of the Nazi nolice.” 
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■Czech railway rolling-stock made to 
serve the needs of the Reich. 

Individual businesses were driven 
into hankiuptcy by the withholding of 
supplies by the German economio 
dictators ; then followed irorganization 
under German control, in the course of 
vrhich tho.se Czech workers who were 
found to be “ surphi.s ” wei'e clispatclied 
to (terinany, where there wa.s a chronic 
labour shortage, and their [ilaces were 
taken by Germans, either from the 
Sudeten region or from the Reich. The 
arrival of the newcomers .served as an 
cxcu.se for the catahli.shment of German 
schools and Nazi party cells in districts 
which hitherto had been cxclu.sivcly 
Czech in their racial composition. 

iSjienkiiig in Paris on January 24, 
M. Stephen Osnsky, Foreign Mini.ster 
an the C'zpcho.slovak National Cabinet 
and Mini.ster in Paris, referred in burning 
term.s to what ho do- 

Nazi Plan nounced as the attempt 
for German- to Germanize the entire 
ization population of Ilia 
country. The ruin of 
local industry, he said, the expropriation 
of public and private revenues, the total 
pas.siv'e siibraission to the authorities — 
those were not sufficient. A ooinpletc 
plan was in existence whorehy it was 
hoped to provoke an exodus of the 
population, or at least to divide it by a 
real or arlilicial Oennaii invasion, so 
that foreign countries should be hood- 
winked into believing that portions of 
the Czech country had now a purely 
German character. Farmers from the 
Baltic countrie.s or from Germany were 
being sent to take the place of the 
expelled Czechs. 

On January 28 it was announced that 
as from the following April i the 
•customs frontier between the Protec- 
toralo and the Reich would be abolialied, 
and thus Bohemia and Moravia would 
be incorporated in the German economic 
system. At the same time a now 
customs frontier would come into lieing 
between the Protectorate and Slovakia. 
A fortnight later the Protector, Baron 
■von Neiirath, announced a new series of 
measures directed against the Jews, who, 
so it was stated, “ had failed to draw 
the necessary conclusions ' from the 
decree of June, 19,39, which left them 
the opportunity voluntarily to sell their 
businesses to Aryans or to place them 
dn the hands of Aryan trustees.” The 
registration was ordered of all Jewish 
enterprises and Jewish shares in business 
undertakings — first step to the ” Aryan- 
dzation ” of Jewish capital. All jewolry, 
gold, silver, works of art, and other 
treasures now in Jewish hands were 
ordered to be collected and sold through 
■a specially appointed firm. 


March 15 was the first anniversary of 
the day on which Hitler seized Czecho- 
slovakia, and the occasion was chosen 
by the Nazis as one fit for celebration 
on n large scale. President Hacha 
dispatched a message of congratulation 
to the Fuehrer, in which he said : 
“ Today’s date reminds me that a year 
ago I found in your Excellency a, full 
understanding for the Czech people in 
the soje trial which it was then under- 



CZECH LEGION FOR FRANCE 
Members of the Czech Legion formed in 
England left London in May, 1940, to serve 
with the Allies in France. Above, Madame 
Benes, wife of the former President, is 
presenting them their colours, 

Photo, Central Press 

going. Having been taken under the 
protection of the Reich, it has como to 
share valuable advantages. First, it 
has hoen spared the terrors of war, in 
spite of the fact that in the framework 
of the great German Reich it takes part 
in the present war. It therefore behoves 
me today to pray for blessing and 
fortune For the glorious armies of 
Germany which protect the Czech 
people.” Herr Hitler in his reply stated : 
“ Your reminder, Herr President, of 
our first meeting a year ago has 
touched me deeply. (It was at this 
meeting, it may be recalled, that 
President Hacha was bluntly told by the 
Fuehrer that he must sign the surrender 
of his country or . . .) It is not the 
aim and intention of the German Reich 
to impose on the Czech people burdens 
which might threaten national existence 
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or bring their national conscience into 
conflict with the national necessities of 
the Reich. Therefore I hope that I 
shall succeed in sparing this part of the 
Reich the horrors of war. In this way 
the wisdom of the decision of March, 
1939 (to establish a Protectorate over 
Bohemia and Moravia) is best proved.” 

The Nazi celcbration.s were spread 
over three clays and began with an 
imposing show of military might in the 
Wencesias Square in Prague. Baron 
von Ncurath took the salute and by 
his side stood President Hacha and 
Conrad Henlein, notorious leader of the 
Sudeten Gormans. Overhead roared 
squadrons of German warplanes. This 
was followed by a military tattoo at 
niglit in front of the floodlit Hradcany 
Castle. German military bands rendered 
martial music, and there were parades 
by German .students. The Czech people 
were advised by the Prague wireless 
station as to the most fitting ways of 
celebrating the anniversary, but for the 
most part they refused to line the pave- 
ments, to cheer the legions, to wave 
flags, or display banners and bunting. 

Many may liavo listened overnight to 
the Czech news talk broadcast from Lon- 
don and have hoard the message from 
Lord Halifax. “ To-morrow,” he said, 
“ a year will have passed 
since the German A Message 
Fuehrer, in spite of liis of Hope 
most .solemn as.surances, 
proclaimed a Protectorate over your 
country and sent his troops to occupy 
your ancient capital. By that brutal 
and treacherous act Herr Hitler des- 
troyed all faith in the pledged word of 
himself and of his Government. But 
the act itself is less brutal than the rule 
of terror which has followed it. During 
the past year the world has learnt with 
indignation of the closing of your 
universities and schools, the arrest of 
your intellectual leader.9, the systematic 
attempts to deprive your children of 
the educational facilities for which the 
country of Masaryk is justly famed, and 
to destroy not only the economic but 
also the spiritual life of your nation. 
That these attempts have failed is a 
tribute to your courage and to your 
unity in adversity, and in your deter- 
mined struggle for freedom the admira- 
tion and sympathy of the British people 
go out to you in equal measure. It is 
with the firm resolve to restore your 
freedom that the Governments and 
peoples of the British Empire have 
taken up arms together with their Allies. 
It is their high purpose to right the 
wrongs which you have suffered, and 
to create a now Europe in which the 
recurri nee of such evil will be made 
impossible.” 
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TURKEY AND THE ISLAMIC WORLD: WIDE- 
SPREAD INFLUENCE OF THE ANKARA PACT 

Leader oj the Mahomedan World— Kemal Alaturk and Riza Shah Pahlevi of 
Iran — Iraq Comes Into the Bloc — Friendship of Afghanistan — Turkey Dismisses 
German Technicians — Settlement of the Alexandretta Question — Turkey’s 
Influence in the East Increased— Position of Egypt— Feeling Against Italy 


Focus of 

Balkan 

Entente 


T his outbreak of the Second Great 
War found Turke_v, now ally of 
Britain and France {See Chapter 
70), more than ever the leader ol the 
Mahomedan world. Kemal Ataturk, 
by whose genius and iron will this 
nation of same 13,000,000 peasant- 
soldiers was welded together and built 
up into a Great Power, was honoured 
as the saviour of Islam, and his picture 
was to be found in huts along the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates, as well as 
along the Arnu and Syr-Darya. And by 
his skilful and enlightened guidance the 
nation he raised from the dust came to 
be accepted as the representative of 
Islam — even though Turkey abolished 
the Caliphate and gave up her religious 
leadership of Islam, 

Turkey’s rise to strength and import- 
ance made her the focus of the Balkan 
Entente, in which, on account of her 
friendahip with Bulgaria 
— not a member of the 
Entente — .she play'ed a 
particular role. But she 
became the head, and centre too, of that 
almost unknown but highly irnportaut 
eoiisortium of western Asiatic Powens 
built up after the Shah of Iran paid 
his state visit to Kemal in 1935. 
On this occasion for the first time 
the rulers of two outetanJing Islamic 
nations — who for centuries had fought 
each other on religious grounds, in 
struggles every whit as bitter as the 
religious wars that devastated Europe — 
met and conferred. Both were “ modern” 
men, self-made, valorous and ambitious 
for their countries. 

It may safely be assumed that Kemal 
Ataturk and Eiza Shah Pahlevi did not 
talk of that old feud between Simna 
and Shia — the question whether Omar, 
the son-in-law, or Ali, the nephew, of the 
Prophet was the true Caliph, the lawfid 
successor ; rather did they discuss their 
interests in common, and the building 
up of forces that should prevent their 
countries being held again as pawns by 
more powerful nations. Spontaneously 
a strong friendship sprang up between 
Kemal and Riza Sbab Pahlevi a.s they 
travelled back together along the first 
few miles of the new strategic road 
that was to link up their countries 
across the Kurdish mountains, south of 


the Soviet boidcr — a load later paral- 
leled by a railway whose eonstruetion 
W'as begun. Soon there followed Turkish 
officers selected a.s instinetons in military 
and aircraft technicalities, and the 
bond was tightened. Tlie alliance was 
also widened, for, by the good offices 
of Riza Shah, less than a year later 
Afghanistan joined Turkey and Iran ; a 
Turkish military mission was sent, and 
Afghanistan received also a number of 
civil servants to help her in rapidly 
building up a modernized fighting force 
and an efficient administration. 

Relations between Iran and Iraq had 
always been somewhat strained over 
frontier and shipping questions in the 
Persian Gulf, despite a treaty of friend- 
ship signed in 1929. With Turkish help 
the.se difficulties were smoothed away ; 
the Islamic bloc now embraced over 
fifty million people. Both Iran and Iraq 
were closely connected with Britain on 
account of their oil supplies ; both, 
much as they liked their independence, 


knew tli.it it was dangerous for a 
oomjiaratively weak country to po.ssess 
such treasures in its .soil unless it were 
b.acked by a Power strong enough to 
, scale .away ni.arauders. 

The Four-Power Pact of Saadahad 
(19.37), ciilmin.ating feature of a .set of 
evu'iit.s intended to assert the independ- 
ence and mutual friendship of the 
Mahomedan powers of the Near Ea.st, 
was not meant to be an option for one 
of the two groups in wodd politics 
which by then had arisen. Soviet 
Russia had helped Turkey in many 
ways during the most trying period of 
Kciuar.s fight for reconstruction, and 
the Mobcow-Aukara treaty of friendship 
still held good. The Soviet, m 1921, had 
made an eSort to wipe out the old feud 
with Iran by cancelling all privileges 
obtained under pressure by the Tsarist 
government. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there had been many conflicts 
— the last in 1937, when Moscow had 
expelled 15,000 Iranians. 



IRAN AND TURKEY FIND COMMON INTERESTS 
An important fnendship in the Near East was cemented when Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah oi 
Iran, paid a state visit to Kemal Ataturk, the President of the Turkish Republic, in June, 1935. 
The Shah is seen in centre, in uniform ; on the left of the photograph is Kemal Ataturk ; on 
the right is Ismet Inbnu, who became President of Turkey on Kemal Ataturk's death. 
Photo, Planet News 
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Affrhauistan had felt herself menaced 
by her northern neighboui oacr since 
Khiva, Eokliaia and haniaikrnd 
weie conqiieu d by Eussia between 
1863 and 1873 If Russia should o\ci 
oiuisaj^ean ittaek up 
Position Qii then lleiat ni 

Afghanistan 

Kush would bo hei 
only apinoielies 'riioiigli Nadu Shah 
stiote li lid to ni\c Afgbaiiistaii a 
modern .iiid t lilt lent idimnistiation 
and aimy, lie was well aware that ho 
could not siitcessfullj^ defoiitl liis tom 
toiy in siicli a conflict btlween the 
Poweis Dining the foni yeais of his 
uign Nadu Sb ili inipinitd xVfgb uii 
stills letitioiis with But nil Aftti 
N Kill's ississiii'itioii 111 ld‘33 Ills biotin I, 
Mdointd Hnshiin Khan — diiecling the 
polii^ ol N idii s toiiiig son Zalni, who 
succoedtil to the tin one — pursued tin 
‘nine line especi illy ni tiymg to 
help the Biitish aiitlioiitics with the 
pacification of the Noitli Wtst liontier 
Goiniany luld an evrclleut position 
etttywheic in the Ni ar East pist as 
long as she was powoiloss and obviously 
iitiablo to puisne any fiesli conquests 
Hqi help 111 model ni/’iiig the civil 
aclmiuistr>itioiis, inijiroting communica 
tioiis, rcoigaiii/ing ai lines, and creating 
now iiidnstiies was sought and appro 
eialed German aeiojilanes opened U]) 


wide stictchos of fcitile land to tiadi 
with the lest of the wotld , Germ in 
engiiueis planned ind built the new 
capitals of Ankai i, Tchiaii and Kabul 
Gcimaii aichaeotogists excavated tht 
troasuits of old Asi itic civilizations that 
had g lined i fiesh iinpoitance foi 
nations becoming conscious of then 
traditions But all this was changed 
when the Ni/i goieunnciit began to 
show itself as a giecdy and lavennig 
aggicssor , Germany s intentions weio 
clcaily to be seen when Hitler con 
eluded a pact of fiieiidsliiqi witli 
Mosfow Ml the old and latent mis 
givings weic aroused and intensified, 
iiid tlieic w IS a piolonncl distrust of 
(Tormany s aims in aiding the Mahom 
cdaii eoiintiKs During the Eirst 

Gicit Wai lhat distiust had bicn 
awakened by the imnimeiable mislakos 
of supcicilious Prussian ofhitis, who 
igiionnt of Easleiii psycholog}, h<ad 
shown an often crude oi oviibcaiing 
neglect of time hoiiouied customs and 
icligious iites This distiust tiiiiud into 
scoin Hid contempt when Itiipiiial Gcr 
m uiy was defeated and it took some 
}eirs for a new and republican Gen many 
to win back enough ciedit foi la*i 
elhoioii t organizei s to be w elc omed again 
Turkey was the fust of the Baadabad 
powers to see the “ wuting on the wall.” 
She cancelled coiiliacts with Gei many 



PREMIER OF AFGHANISTAN 
The premier of Afghanistan (above), H R H 
the Sirdar Mahomed Hashim Khan m 
conjunction with the young and energetic 
King Zahir Shah, his nephew, was 
responsible for many far-reaching reforms 
Photo, U uio lyahi 

for Iniilding ships, munition factories 
and public woiks , she dismissed Ger 
man adviseis and instiuctois, and 
finally she elected into an alliance her 
treaties of friendship with the Western 
powers The importance to the Allies 
of this hist decision cannot be over- 
estimated True, Iran is laigoi than 
Turkey, and hei population is almost 
as numerous Afghanistan, too, has about 


LIFE-LINE OF MODERN WAR 

Of vital importance to the Allies were the pipe-lines which earned petroleum from the oil 
fields of Iraq to Syria and Palestine Below a great pipe-line is seen under construction in a 
district remote from all civilization 
Photo UN -1 




ANGLO.EGYPTIAN 

COOPERATION 

In the years leading up to the outbreak 
of war Egypt s army was augmented 
and modernized and her defences 
strengthened Photographs m this page 
show King Farouk of Egypt (above), 
top right, British troops in training 
along the Suez Canal zone , below, an 
Egyptian anti-aircraft gun, manned by 
a crew wearing the odd combination of 
tarbush and gas-maslc , below fight, 
a British and an Egyptian sentry stand- 
ing on guard side by side at Mersa 
Matruh, on the Egyptian coast 
Photos, Keystone P N 4. , issociaCeU 
Press, Rene Zuhei 
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ON THE borders OF TURKESTAN 

Here is a stretch of desolate country on the borders of Iran, Afghanistan and Turkestan, where 
Afghanistan had for many years felt herself menaced by the great power of Russia. In 1937 a 
pact of solidarity was signed between Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 

PholOi Dorien I^eujh, Ltd. 


two-thiicis the area and po 7 iulutioii ol 
Turkey ; hut bordering on the Far East 
as she does, and concentrating on 
tho ambitious efforts of tbo Regent, 
Ilashim Khan, at reorganizing her into 
a modern nation, she seems to he less 
affected by European affairs. Turkey 
i.s the leader of the group, and luis 
gained in prestige the rnore as .she lias 
come into Enro^Jctiu affairs. Thus tho 
iniclcr.standing with France in July, 
1038, that gave Turkey ]-)os.se3nion of 
the Alexandrctta area twelve montlrs 
lafer, was not only the last .stage in the 
re.hahililation of Imperial Turkey, who 
had emerged from the First Great War 
as a tlisinombcred and crippled rump 
state, but a aymbolic action taking her 
Diioe more into the innermost council 
of the world Power, s. 

The position of Egypt, that important 
Islamic, state with a population of 
15,000,000, waiS very different in 1940 
from its somewhat ambiguous status in 
1914. Since the rebellion of Arabi 
Pasha, in 1882, Egypt had been wider 
British military occupation, wMoh had 


at first been termed “ temporary.” Its 
khedivo ruled the country lor his Kuz,e- 
ruin, the Sultan of Turkey. On the 
entry of the Ottoman Empire into the 
war against tho Allies, in October, 1914, 
the position had to bo cleared up : the 
ruling khedive was replaced by his 
uncle, a man more amicably disposed 
towards Britain, and Egypt wa.s pro- 
claimed a British Protectorate, with its 
own sultan. The country settled down 
to its now status, and the Egyptian 
army a-sishsted to police the hordera of 
the Sudan, besides cooperating in other 
ways ni the defence of the country. 

After the war Nationalist feeling 
demanded a measure of self-government, 
but failure to reach an agreement caused 
delay in the rectification of Egypt’s 
Rl,atus, Eventually, in 1922, the Pro- 
tectorate was terminated and Egypt 
became an independent sovereign state 
under its own king. Certain matters 
were reserved to the British Govern- 
ment — ^the security of communications, 
defence against foreign aggression, con- 
trol of the Sudan — but 14 years later, 
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in 1936, a treaty between Britain and 
Egypt finally closed the oliaptei of the 
past. Henceforth the Sudan was to 
be under joint control ; British military 
occupation was to be limited to the 
Canal zone ; in the event of w.ar 
Egypt would become an ally of Britain. 

Thus the outbreak of the Second 
Great War found Egypt standing at the 
side of Britain as an ally, and no Islamic 
country was more gratified and pleased 
by the alliance with her former suzerain, 
Turkey. 

Turkey’s influence upon her Mahom- 
edan friends and allio.s might at first 
sight apyooar to have been les.senod by 
her upward progress and her entry 
into the ranks of the Great Powers, 
True, she had done away with the 
Sultanate, .and had abolished the 
Caliphate — that sjeiritual domination 
.she had been supposed to exercise 
by virtue of Mahomet’s sword and 
standard deposited in the Eyub 
Mosque at Istanbul. The religious 
leadership of Islam had then fallen, 
in a way, upon Ibn Sand, that fierce 
Puritan ruler of Arabia, while the 
question of a formal new investiture 
with the title of Caliph was left in 
abeyance. But Oriental peoples, with 




all tLoir eoU'^crvatism, roliffious zeal 
and deep mysticism, arc fmidameutally 
lealifets They have realized, indeed, that 
even a jihad, or “ holy war,” can lead 
to defeat if it is waged on the wrong 
side, and that a eoiiiitry can bo success- 
ful only if all its means in men and 
material rGSources are muatered accord- 
ing to modern requirements. Thus a 
degree of compiomise was attained, 
even in such countries a.s Saudi-Arabia, 
that permitted a clear and bold decision 
in emergencies such as the new Great 
War — a decision that in thi.s ca.se wa.s 
in favour of the Allies. The cause 
of Britain and Brance was espou.sed 
everywhere between the Oasis of Cufra 
in the Libyan de.sort, whore the Sheik 
of the Senussi gives his religinns rulings, 
and the .sources of the Amu-D.irya iu the 
Pamir chain ; between the lower course 
of the Maiitsa in the north and Bab el 
Mandeb ui the south. 

The results woro manifold. One of 
the first was the di.sappearanoe of those 
protracted " troubles iu Palestine ” 

. fostered for years by 

‘ Trouliles ‘ Gennan and Italian 

Cease money and fomented 

by emissaries of the 
Axis Powers. As if by magic Arabs 

were henceforth able to live together 
with Jew,s and to show readines.s and 
even eiitliusiasiu for voluntary service 
with the British forces. The Franco- 
British army iu Syria impressed the 
Arabs as every display of power im- 


pro-scs Oriental mindn. and 
tangible proof of the Allies’ readiiie'-s 
and willingne.'-s to hack up thfii friends. 
The Aialis felt that their '' profertois " 
France and Great Rrit.aiii- — [irotectors 
ill u sen.se quite different from that 
implied by a Nazi protectorate- -were 
able to save them from the bauds of 
another Tamerl.iue who would treat 
their lands as colonics and themsclve.s 
as slaves belonging to a minor and 
despicable Semitic race. The growth 
of such feeliiig.s, together ivith Turkey’s 
pirompt and unambiguous decision, 
brought to the Allie.s no fewer than a 
bundled million partisans, de-.pite all 
that Hitler and Miis-oliui might do to 
bully, bribe or coerce them into neutral- 
ity. Tlii.s strong support from the Islamic 
world has aided the Allies m safe- 
guarding the Dardanelles and the Biiez 
Canal and in maintaining the land 
and air roiite.s to India. The Eastern 
Mediterranean can be closed to aggres- 
sors, and Africa as a whole become.s a 
forbidden land for the enemy. 

Italy might still hold ambitions for 
her new " Empire ” ; but if she were to 
go to war against the Allies slie would 
soon feel the whole weight of Islamic 
opposition from witliiii and without. Her 
conquest of Albania, last Mabomedan 
country in Europe, forfeited whatever 
credit might have been won to Italy 
by her clover propaganda and the 
money and armament.s distributed iu 
Palestine and elsewhere. Further, Ibn 



VICEROY OF THE HEJAZ 


Above, Prince Feisal of Saudi- Arabia is seen 
inspecting British aircraft during a v.sit to a 
British air station at the time of the 
Palestine Conference in 1939. 

Fhoio, Fox 

Baud, powerful and mysterious overlord 
of Aniliia, seemed to take a strong dis- 
like to Italy’s “ pottering ” in Yemen ; 
he would hardly tolerate much inde- 
pendence on the part of the elusive Emir 
Yahia, i uler of T'emeu, if events should 
provoke a conflict. 

To sum up, as a result of the friend- 
line.ss of the Arab world and the fact 
of the Pranco-BritiHh alliance with 
Turkey, the Allies could count on the 
aid and sympathy of 70,000,000 people 
111 the Near East ; 


Country 

Alfa in 
bq. in. 

Population 

Turkey 

Iran 

Afghanistan . . 

Iraq 

Egypt . . 

Palestine, 

Trans 1 01 cltm 

4O0,r)no 

510.000 

235.000 

180.000 

400.000 

300.000 

18.000,000 

18 , 01 ) 0,000 

12,000,(100 

3,000,000 

15,000,000 

4,500,000 


In addition, there would follow in 
the wake of this leading group Saudi- 
Arabia and the Miiliomedan eoin- 
muiiities in au area embracing, 
for example, the Dutch East Indies. 
We cannot even exclude Mahomeduu 
comimmities in countries “ beyond the 
fence” — in Italian Libya, Russian 
TuihmeniBtan and Dzbegistan. This 
favourable position can be contrasted 
with that existing during the First 
Great War, when this entire body of 
support was essentially on the side of 
the Central Powers, or was at bast 
divided in its loyalty. 
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'>yK,= KUWAIT 
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STRONGHOLDS OF ISLAM 

The map above shows the relative positions of the countries dealt with in this chapter. The 
vital pipe-lines from Iraq to Syria and Palestine, and from the oil wells of Iran to the island of 
Abadan in the Gulf, are dearly indicated, aa is the line from Baku to Batum. 
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TURKEY: GUARDIAN OF THE NARROWS AND KEY 

TO THE NEAR EAST 

Turkey of Today — Effect of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the Rape of Poland — 

The Anglo-Fiench-Turkisfi Treaty — Fears that the Reel Army Might Invade 
Central Asia — The Saadabad Treaty— Turkey Sought a Rapprochement in 
the Balkans— Naval and Military Forces of the New Turkey 


O F all tlio many comijarisoiis that 
may be drawn between Uie 
Second Great War and the First 
there is none more striking than 
that of the position of Turkey. From 
tlie early .sprint of 1915 until the 
opeiiiiie rlay.s of the following year the 
two great Wesleni natloiiK who were 
allie.s then and are ;tllie.s now battled 
furiously agaimst the Turks, who, then 
as now, held the vital gateway of the, 
Dardauellea. For gpiierations to come 
men will he unable to hear the names 
of Aiizac and Siivla and Helles without 
the emotion horn of admiration for 
brave men lighting against tremendous 
difficulties. A picture, comes to mind 
composed of naked rocks and blistered 
scrub, of men struggling upwards 
against a withering hail of bullets, of 
valour of epie. quality but doomed, alas ! 
to failure. There was one Augu.st day 
when victory wa.s only a liiitid’s breadth 
away, but before it could bo grasped a 


man named Mustaplia Kcmal inter- 
vened. So it came to pass that in the 
dead of night the survivors of 1he 
invading army .slipped away, and 
Gallij)oli p.is.sed into one of the great 
'■ ifa ” of hi.story. 

Years went by and, to quote the vivid 
plira,se.s of H. W. Neviinsoii. “ the jiciiiii- 
sula where men of our race had faced the 
uttiiost .suffering, hardship and pain, the 
utmost terrors of death, was left to be 
haunted by memories ; the crowded 
enverus in which they had made their 
dwelling-pilace.s fell in ; the trenches 
they barf dug and held to the deatlr 
onimhled into furrows ; the scattered 
lioncs that cost ho much in the breed- 
ing returned to earth.” 

Then a strange thing bap])ened. Wlien 
war had come once again to Europe, 
what had cost Britain 200,000 of her 
sons slain or wounded was granted in 
effect by a few stroke.s of a pen when, on 
October 19, 1939, Turkey took her 


place beside her old enemies Britain and 
France and p)ledged herself to aid them 
to the utmost if an act of aggre.s.sion 
should bring the tide of war to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Not a quarter of a century elapsed 
betwee!! the evacuation of Gallipoli 
and the conclusion of the Aiiglo-French- 
Turkish entente. The intervening years 
brought many changes. In 1939 no 
sultan lived in Ins 
seraglio at Gonstanti- Twenty-three 
nople ; sultanate and Years After 
calqdiate both had been 
swept away by the reforming hand 
of Kemal, or Ataturk as he tvas officially 
styled, and Constantinople — now Lsian- 
bul — bad taken second qdace to Ankara, 
which, only a few years before, had been 
a provincial town of the Anatolian 
highlands ronioto from the main stream 
of life. 

Islam had been diso,stablished ; the 
fez had been banned, and so, too, 
the woman’s veil ; polygamy had been 
frowned upon, justice put on a new 
basis, education fostered by the intro- 
duction of the Latin alphabet in, stead of 
the ounibersome Arabic. Finally, for 
the misgovernment of olden days there 
was substituted a system which, though 
not totalitarian after the Nazi or Fascist 
model, was decidedly authoritarian, in 
which power was monopolized by one 
Party — the People’.s Party — and the 
ultimate power re.sided in the hands of 
the President of the Tnrki.sh Re.public, 
Ataturk, followed upon his death in 
1938 by General Isiiict Iiidnii. 

Yet in one respect at lea.st Turkey 
is as she was. Today, as a quarter of a 
century ago, and for centuries before 
that, she is the guardian of the Narrows 
— the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, 
the Bosporus — which link the Mediter- 
ranean with the Black Sea. The forts 
which barred the passage of the Allied 
warships in 1915 still command the 
Straits, and not a vessel passes to or 
from the ports of southern Russia, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania without her per- 
mi.ssion. A, stride that channel she holds 
in her hanrls the Irey of the Near Ea,st. 
After the First Great War there was a de- 
termined attempt to wrest that key from 
her hands. By the abortive Treaty of 
Sevres the Straits and their hinterland 



TURKISH MINISTER BACK FROM MOSCOW 


Conversations between M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, and the Soviet Government 
with a view lo examining ‘questions of common interest ’ began on September 25, 1939, and 
ended on October 18. The negotiations broke down when Turkey refused to sign a pact with 
Russia which would have been incompatible with Turkey’s commitments to England and 
France. Above, M. Sarajoglu is seen landing at Istanbul on his return. 

Photo, Fox 
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terms of the new pant, and was con- 
fronted by the proposal that Turkey, in 
return for the pact, should agree to close 
the Straits to all foreign warships hostile 
to Russia, even though they were pro- 


pO'iiii; Ui cuter the Black Sea in accord- 
ance with the |Jiori-i()iis in tlic 3Ioii- 
tieux h'ouveutidii. il. Sarajoglu lefu^ecl 
to consider this pro]jo-ial. Molotov at 
length agreed to wane the clause, hut 
on the day ajipoiiued for the pact’s 
'•ignaturc he hc'-itated — probaldy bc- 
cau-e of jire^nure from Berlin, 

Sarajoglu returned to Ankara without 
the agreement, and a few dar.-i later, as 
mentioned above, on October 19, the 
Auglo-l’retieh-Tiirki^li pact uas signed 
in Ankara by Dr. Reyfik Savdam, the 
Turkish premier, and the British and 
French ainba-ador-: ; ui'-o present were 
the Allied Commander^ in the Near 
East. Some mention of this step — what 
was hailed a.s an outstanding sueces.s for 
the Allies - — has been 
given in an e.irlier 
chapter (.see page 291), 
but here we may deal 
with the matter at greater length. 

Aniioiinring on October 19 the signa- 
ture of the jvict, Mr. Chamberlain re- 
minded the Hou.sc of Commons that on 
the previous May 12 the British ami 
Turkish Govcrmnciits had agreed to 
conchide “ a definitive long-term agree- 
ment of a reciprocal character in the 
interests of their nfltionid seeiirity." 
Subsequently it hud been decided that 
this long-term agreement should take 
the form of a tripartite treaty between 
Great Britain, France and Turkey, and 


Pact 

Britain and 
France 


ALLIED AIR CHIEFS IN ANKARA 

At the invitation ot the Turkish General Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir William Mitchell, Commander- 
in-Chief of the R.A.F. in the Middle East, and General Jeanneaud, Commander of the French Air 
Forces in Syria, paid a visit to Ankara in March, 1940. They are seen above passing the guard of 

honour on their arrival. 

F/ioto, Wide IVorid 






TURKEY TAKES NO CHANCES 

Broadcasting to the Turkish nation on February 29, 1940, M. Reyfik Saydam, Turkish premier, 
announced that Turkey, after intensive preparation during the preceding twelve months, was 
ready to face any eventuality. Above, a Turkish field-gun in front of a mosque during A.R.P. 

exerdses in Isfanbul. 

Photo, .Lssocialed Press 


were to be put under the control of 
a CominiBBioii of the Allies, but at 
Lausanne in 192,3 Ismet man.aged to 
retain for Turkey her full territorial 
rights over Constantinople, although the 
Straits themselves were the subject of 
a convention wliich provided for the 
demilitarization of the shores and islands 
and for the free passage of mcroliant- 
men, ships of war, and aircraft both in 
peace and war. 

Thirteen years later, however, the 
Montreux Convention authorized Turkey 
to fortify the Straits, limited the 
number aud size of foreign warship.? 
allow’ed iii peacetime to enter the Black 
Sea from the Mediterranean and, while 
it left the decision as to the opening 
or closing of the Straits in wartime to 
the League, accorded to Turkey full 
discretion in the case of a war in which 
she was a belligerent. Thus Turkey 
was reconstituted the guardian of the 
Dardanelles. 

This was the position when the 
political balance of Europe was upset in 
the antunm of 1939 by the conclusion 
of the Mazi-Soviet pact, lollowed by the 
inva,sion and partition of Poland. For 
sonic months Tiu'key had been negotia- 
ting an anti-aggression pact with the 
Allies and also one of non-aggression 
with the Soviet — with whom, in fact, 
she had been on most friendly terms 
since the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Moscow in 1921. In September, 1939, 
Turkey’s Foreign Minister, M, Sara- 
joglu, had gone to AIoscow to settle the 
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TURKISH VISITORS TO BRITAIN 

In the Soring ot 1040 a party of Turlciali Members of Parliament and distinguished journalists 
visited England. Above, Colonel Erdelhun (left), Tur‘cish Military Attach^, is seen conversing 
with a colleague and n British officer during a visit to the Aldershot Command. 

Photo, Foi 


agrocmout on tlio terms had been 
actually reached some three weeks 
earlier. Signature wa.s po^tpoiird, how- 
ever, as it was hoped by the Turkish 
Government tliat the visit of the Turki.sh 
Miiiistei' of Foreign Affairs to Moscow 
might result in the coucluaion of a paral- 
lel troaly between Turkey and the Soviet 
Union. The uegol.iatious in Moscow had 
been temporarily susponded, however, 
as the Tnrki.sh Government felt that 
certain of the proposaLs which had been 
made to them could not be reconciled 
ivitli points which had already been 
agreed between Turkey on the one 
hand and Britain and France on the 
oilier. “ Nevertheless,’' continued the 
Premier, “ it has been annoiinocfl both 
fiom Mo.scow and Ankara that Turkey’s 
relations with the Soviet Union con- 
tinue as in the past to rest on a founda- 
tion of friendship.” 

Shortly after the Premier’s annoniioe- 
meut the text of the Treaty wii.s issued 
as a "White Paper. It consisted of nine 
Article,? and two Protocols. The first 
six Articles are quoted in full : 

I. — In the evGiit of Turkey being involved 
in liogLililius with «'i ISuropoan Power in con- 
boquence of aggression by that Power against 
Turkey, the Pronrh Govornineiit find tho 
GoYornnient of Llie United Kingdom will 
coopoi’ale eilectively with the Turkish 
Qovernraont and will lend It all aid tand 
assibtjxncc in their power. 

II. — (1) In the event of an act of aggres- 
sion by a European Power leading to war in 
the Mediterranean urea in which France and 
the United Kingdom are involved, Turkey 


will oolliiborato eflectively with J^rance and 
du' Unitoil Kingdom and will Icuid them all 
aid and assistance in il^ power. 

(2) In the event of an act of aggression by 
a Euvo]»oan Power leading to war in the 
]\roditermncan area in whloii Turkey h in- 
volved, France and the Umled Kingdom will 
collniKU'uU* efitectivcly wiih Turkey and will 
lend il all aid and assistance in their power. 

in. — Ho long as the guarantees given by 
Fianei* and the United Kingdom to Grcect* 
and Rumauhi hy their respective declara- 
tions of April 13, lil30, remain in force, 
Turkey will cooperate ettoctividy with 
Franco and the United Kingdom and will 
Icral them all aid and assistance in its power, 
in I he event of Fimiico and the United King- 
dom being engagotl in liO',tiIjtios in virtue of 
either of the said guarantees. 

IV. — III tho event of the United Kingdom 
and France being involved in hostilities with 
a European Poun’C in ronsoqaenc<' of aggreis- 
sioii committed liy that Power .against either 
of those ‘States without the provisions of 
Articles il or III being applicable, the High 
Contracting Parties will IminodlaLcly consult 
together. 

It is nevoitlielcbs agreed that 111 sncli nii 
eventuality Turkey will ol>acrvo at least a 
benovolent nculrality towards France and 
the United Kingdom. 

V. — Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Article III above, in the event of either j 

(1) Aggression by a European Power 
against another European State which the 
Government of one of the Higli Contiact- 
ing Parties had, with the approval of that 
State, undertaken to assist in mainUuning 
its independence or neutrality against 
such aggression, or 

(2) Aggre-ssion hy a European. Power 
which, while directed against another 
European State, constituted, in the 
opinion of the Government of one of the 
High Contracting Parties, a menace to its 
own security. 


the nigli Contracting Parties will imme- 
diately consult together with a view to such 
coiiinion action as might be considered 
ollectivo. 


VI. — The {iresenb Treaty iq not directed 
£ig.iinst any couiilry, but is designed tn 
assure France, the United Kingdom anrl 
Tuikcy nfmiitiinl aid and assistance m rests- 
tancD to aggression should tlic necessity arise. 

Artiole VII slates that the jirovisions ol 
I he Trealy are equally binding as bilateral 
ohligatioris : niid by Article VIII the High 
t'ontrartiiig Parlies engaged in hostilities in 
consequciioe of the Treaty declare that they 
will nut conclude an armistice or peace except 
by common agi-iaanoni . Arlielo IX is con- 
cerned with the question of ratidcation. Of 
the two Protocols the first states that the 
Treaty comes into force from the moment of 
its signature, while ilie second contains a 
vital paragrapli : “The oblig.ilinns undei'- 
taken Iiy Turkey in virtue of (lie above- 
ineuUonod Treaty eaunob compel that 
country to take action having as its cflect, 
or involving as its roiisequonce, entry into 
ai’ined coiillict vvitli tiie U.S.H.B.” 


After tho Treaty, as before it, Turkey 
was a noiitial, but her neutrality so 
far as the Allies were coiicorued was 
friendly. The ^uaidian of the Straits 
was not at war ; she 
ho])ed, indeed, to bo 
able to preserve not 
only her own peace but 
that of soiith-eaHtern Europe, In par- 
ticiilur, .she liojjod to majutain her good 
relations with Soviet Russia. 


Turkey 
Hoped for 
Peace 


Those relalions tended for the time to 
bo “ correct ” rather than “ cordial.” 
Turkey could not forget that her whilom 
ally was now a partner of Naxi Germany, 
and liad nob been loath to share the 
spoils of tho iniquitous and eiibiroly 
uiijii'ovoked and unwarrauted attack on 
Poland. Tho Kremlin, on the other hand, 
deeply regretted tho Ankara pact, the 
more so when the 'signs multiplied that 
ere long the war might be extended to 
the region of the Black iSea, whether by 
a German onslaught on the Balkans via 
Runiania, or by an Allied counter- 
stroke which might find a target in 
the Russian oilfields of the Caucasus, 
When the Russians attacked Finland, 
fear of war in Turkey increased, for it 
seemed that the Soviet under Stalin had 
embarked on a course of imperialist 
expansion on familiar Tsarist lines. 

As the Finnish struggle dre-w to Us 
climax there were many in Europe who 
prophesied that very soon the war 
clouds would be gathering over Turkey. 
Russia, it was suggested, having settled 
with her neighbour in the north-west, 
would turn to the south-east and reach 
out across the Caucasus into Asia 
Minor and beyond. 

But these suggestions failed altogether 
to upset Turkish equanimity. The Turks 
refused to believe that any real military 
threat would materialize far beyond the 
Caucasus, for not only is the country 
rugged and mountainous, but the roads 
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EARTHQUAKES CAUSE HAVOC IN TURKEY 
Tremendous havoc was caused m the Turkish province of Anatolia by the devastating earth- 
quakes of December, 1939, and January, 194a. Above, President Indnii (centre) is seen with 
General Orbay, in charge of the relief work, visiting one of the wrecked towns. 

P/inio, Porri 


are few and poor and were oon- 
sideraTbly worsened, if not destroyed, by 
tho earthquakes of December, 1939. 

In the light of the campaign in 
Pinland, the Turlca considered that the 
Soviet troops could not operate success- 
fully so far from their bases aa Iran, 
still less Afghanistan and India. Far 
more lilcely, it wa.s thought in Anltara, 
wa.s a Russian demonstration in the 
Caucasus with a view to nailing down 
the Turkish forces while the Red Army, 
with or without the support of the Nazi.s, 
invaded Rumania with the ostensible 
object of recovering Bessarabia. 

Not without reason Turkey came to 
regard her own safety as bound up with 
that of her allies in the Balkan Entente, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece 

Those at her helm did not forget that 
in the years of the Great War their 
country had been dragged behind the 
Kaiser's chariot in an attempt to realize 
tho Pau-Gcrman dream of a vast 
dominion which would stretch from 
Berlin to Baghdad. That dream, they 
knew well, had appealed to the Nazis 
a.s to their predecessors of a generation 
before, and hence Turkey played a 
prominent part in seeking a rapproche- 
ment between the Ballran countries with 
a view to presenting a firm front to 
any aggres.sion from without 

In spite of Moscow's increasing cool- 
ness, Turkey in the New Year increased 
her efiorts to preserve peace in her 


corner of the world, but at the same time 
she was not neglectful of her own 
defence. From the outset of the war her 
Government strove to safeguard the 
national resources, and a determined 
effort was made to loosen Germanyls 
economic hold on the country. 

In the first place she controlled the 
Dardanelles, and if by reason of the 
Ankara Treaty she joined tho Allies in 
active operations, then they might 
confidently expect that the Straits 
would be open to the passage of their 
fleets. 

Turkey’s army, too, was excellent, 
composed as it was of nearly 200,000 
men, with a war potential of 700,000, 
and it could not fail to make an in- 
valuable contribution to the Allied 
strength in the Near East. The Turkish 
Navy wa,s iii a different case, consisting 
as it did of two old light cruisers, a 
number of smaller vessels and the battle- 
cruiser “ Yavuz ” (formerly the German 
" Goeben,” taken over in 1914, which 
nevertheless ranked as the most power- 
ful unit in the Black Sea), with a 
personnel of .some 6,000 men. Of late 
yeans an extensive programme of 
reorganization had been embarked upon, 
and vessels had been refitted as money 
was made available for the purpose. 
Heie, again, Turkey might help in the 
control of the Black Sea. 

That sea, in the event of war in the 
Balkans, would be of primary im- 
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portaiice, for acro.ss it from Batnm to 
Coiistaiiza and Galatz go the tankers 
conveying Eu.ssian oil from the wells at 
Baku to Germany via the Danube, 
while from Odessa set out the Russian 
wheat shijis for Italy. 

If the Allies had eilec- Importance of 
tive control of the Black Black Sea 
Sea these commercial 
streams might be dammed, and, more- 
over, the Soviet Union would expose a 
long coastline to the attentions of the 
Allied navies. Small wonder that in a 
fit of nerves Stalin gave orders that 
forts on the Russian shores of the Black 
Sea should he put in an efficient state 
of defence, for a landing in the Crimea — 
or, still worse, in the Caucasus — would 
be of the most serious consequence to 
the Soviet's military and economic 
situation. Furthermore, with the supply 
of oil from Russia’s principal oilfield out 
off, Nazi Germany’s war ]30tentiEility 
would he immensely reduced, while tliat 
of the Allies would be correspondingly 
increased. Moreover, it should he 
remembered that Turkey herself is rich 
in raw materials — oil, minerals and so 
on — which have hardly begun to be 
seriously exploited. 

In the spring of 1940, then, Turkey 
remained on the alert. Well she knew 
that at any moment she might be called 
upon to figlil for her security, even her 
continued existence as a nation ; 
and her friends and enemies alike 
were agreed that when that moment 
struck her troops would fight with the 
dogged valour that has ever character- 
ized the exercise of the Turkish arms. 
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THE SEA AFEAIR, MARCH, 1940: BEATING THE 

MAGNETIC MINE 

The ‘ Queen EUzaheth ' Goes to New York- — Hoie Secrets of Magnetic Mine 
were Probed — Dc-Gaiissiitg Our Alerchant Ships — Anti-Suhirtarine Successes — ■ 

Loss oj the ‘ Domala ’ — Ineffectual German Air Attack on Scapa Flow — 

British Trawlers Hit Back — Mr. Churchill on the Price of Neutrality 

D uring tlie rnontli of March, 1940, proposed to remove first. Thns, had this device for setting off the detoii.itor. 
the depredations of the Gerniaus mine exploded, those who came after This compri.sed a delicately poised 
on merchant shipping diminished him would have some clue to guide magnetic needle which was dellectcd 
so much that the British lo.sses were the them in tackling the next one when a ship came over the rmne ; 
lowe.st since the war began, and indeed secured. by this rtie.an.s an electrical contact 

one whole week went by without the Lt. -Commander Ouvry first removed wa.s effected, thu.s closing a circuit and 
sinking of a single British ship. When- a fitting which he took to be the firing the mine. For his .skill and 
ever the Germans did strike their detonator, and then, working all day cmirage Lt. -Commander Ouvry wa.s 
attacks were countered. A raid on until 4.40 p.m., he 'and his party awarded the. D.S.O. and one ol his 
Scapa was inefiectual. Bombing and slowly dismantled this perilous machine, a.ssistants, Chief Petty Officer Baldwin, 
macliiue-gun attacks on trawlers con- removing ite outer plating and several the D.S.M. Not long afterwards 
tinned to be repulsed by hardy seameu other fittings. At one point in their C.P.O. Baldwin met his death in the 
armed with small but effective weapons, hazardous invustigation they were course of his perilous ivork. 

The neutrals again suffered by far the startled to find yet another detonator. When the iiew.s was i.s.siied that the 
heaviest los.ses. In the late afternoon the mine was “ Qncen Elizabeth ” had arrived safely 

The arrival and departure at home pronounced safe enough for removal in New York on March 7, it was stated 
ports of one or two notable ships showed to the Mine Experimental Department that she had been fitted with a non- 
how oompiletely the Royal Navy now at Port.smouth, where every .secret of magnetic girdle, consisting of current- 
held command of the sea. The aircraft the devilish device was revealed. The carrying electric cables running right 
carrier “ Aik Royal,” so repeatedly mine weighed about 1,500 lb., and it round the ship, following the lino of the 
“ sunk ” by the German propaganda was estimated that whereas a suh- hull round the upper deck or bulwarks, 
department, arrived in perfect trim at marine could lay between 30 and 40 Other details were secret, but the 
Portsmouth, having .steamed 75,000 at a time, an aeroplane’s load would effect was to neutralize the magnetic 
miles ; the giant “ Queen Mary ” and be limited to two. There was nothing field of a steel or iron ship and thus 
the “ Mauretania ” left the security of unusual in the nature of the explosive, render it unable to affect the magnetic 
New York harbour, while the newly of whioh about 700 lb. was used, needle of the mine. The system was 
completed. 85,000-tou “ Queen Eliza- The novel feature was the magnetic spoken of as de-Gaussing, from Gauss, 
beth " reached that security after an 

uneventful crossing of the Atlantic MYSTERY CABLE GUARDS GIANT LINER 

{see illus. pp. 700 and 703). It was When the 'Queen Elizabeth' reached the security of her New York berth following her 

learnt that this latest triimiph of Clyde secret crossing of the Atlantic, it was learned that she had been fitted with a safety device against 

shipbnilding had been fitted with a magnetic mines. The arrows in this photograph show the de-Gaussmg cable, as it was termed, 

■t o _ ^ , running round the liner. 

Special aaiety device against niagiietic phnio, Asaodnted Press 

mines. 

These mines were laid by the 
Germans, by submarines and otlier 
means, quite early in the war. On 
November 2, 1939, a German aircraft 
was seen to drop two in 
Mines Laid the vicinity of Slioebiiry- 
by Aircraft ness. One ol these fell 
on the seashore and when 
later it was more closely examined 
its unusual importance was instantly 
recognized. Next day a party from 
the Mine Experimental Department of 
H.M.S. “ Yeruoii ” — the torpedo school 
at Portsmouth — arrived to inspect the 
mine, and by 4.30 a.ni. bad taken 
paper rubbings of its outside fittings. 

Special tools of non-ferrous materials 
were made, and at midnight Lt.- 
Commander J. G. D. Ouvry, of H.M.S. 

“ Veruon,” volunteered to go out by 
himself and dismantle the mine by 
moonlight. He left with the party 
details of the exact parts whioh he 
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the unit, ot magnetic foice, named after 
the scientist, K. F. Gauss. 

Tlic device could be fitted to a sliip 
of any size from a yacht to a liner and 
was quid; and cheap to instal, By its 
installation many liundieds of ships 
were quickly nnule iinnuuie — as safe, 
that is, as ivooderi shijj.s from the 
menace of the magnetic niiiie. 

While the protective mcasurea of the 
British Navy were everywhere lessening 
the toll of caaualtie.s, there was no 
slackening in the offensive against the 
Nazi,s, and although the Admiralty 
preserved its customary silence in the 
matter of U-boats known to have been 
■sunk, there is no doubt that at this 
time a miiiiber met their doom. 

Oil March 4 an aircraft of the B.A.F. 
attacked an enemy submarine in the 
Schillig Roads, off the German naval 
base of 'VVilhelmsliaveii, and almost 
certainly rlestroyed it. 

Fate of The aircraft was on 
a U-Boat reconnaissance duty 
when the submarine 
was sighted in shallow water on the 
surface. Four bombs were dropjied, 
one of which registered a direct hit 
between the conning tower and the 
stern. After the. attnedt the suliraarina 
was seen to be enveloped in a cloud of 
greyish black smoke, with only the 
upper part of her conning tower visible 
in the water. Again, on March 11, a 
British reconnaissance machine was on 
duty over a strongly defended area of 
the Heligoland Bight when the pilot 


spotted a submarine, 1,000 feet below 
hull, moving slowly on the surface. 
Attacking immediately from a height of 
500 feet, he registered two direct hits 
out of a piilvo of four bombs. This pilot, 
Squadron Leader Delap, was awarded 
the D.S.C. ; Sergt. Guiuiiiig, the ])ilot 
of the earlier exploit, received the 
Distinguished Flying Medal. 

One of the most thrilling stories con- 
cerned a running fight, lasting 17 hours, 
ill which the armed trawler “Northern 
Spray ” chased a U-boat to it.s doom. 
The small ship, having detected a 
submarine, dropped depth charges with 
such effect that the U-boat quickly 
came to the surface. It immediately 
opened fire with it.s guns, and the 
trawler fired in return. The U-boat 
then made off with all possible speed, 
working np to Ifij knots. The trawler, 
which had never before done more than 
15 knots, was hit by the U-boat’.s shells 
and the sea began to flood the engine- 
room. The hero of the occasion was the 
chief engineer, who, standing in water, 
forced up the trawler’s speed until she 
drew closer and clo.ser to the submarine. 
Throughout the chase shot after sliot 
was exchanged. Eventually a lucky 
hit sent the U-boat to the bottom. 
The sldpper was able to bring his ship 
home. The chief engineer, Mr. G. L. 
Westerden, was awarded the D.S.M. 
(See photo, page 726.) 

One further story of the month 
illustrates the detective efficiency of 
the “ Asdic ’’ device (an abbreviation 



GERMAN MAGNETIC MINE 
Above is a diagram showing the mechanism 
oi a German magnetic mine similar to that 
seen in page 730. The mine, which is 
8 feet long and 2 feet in diameter, weighs 
1,200 lb. It is released from an aircraft at 
low altitude, and the parachute attachment 
preserves the delicate mechanism from 
damage by minimizing the shock with 
“Which it enters the water. The hydrostatic 
valve can be set to allow the mine to 
become live at a predetermined depth. 

of Anti-Submarine Detector Indicator 
Committee). An escort vessel was in 
company with a convoy when, at 11 
o’clock ill the luoruing, while passing 
through a thick fog, a neutral steamer 
in the convoy was torpedoed. After a 
few minutes definite contact with the 
submarine was obtained by means of 
“ Asdic,” the instrument which Mr. 
Churchill described as " impalpable 
fingers groping beneath the surface of the 
sea.” Depth charges were dropped, 
but failed to bring the submarine to the 
surface. The hunt Goiitinued, and the 
escorting vessel again gained contact 
by “ Asdic ” and dropped more depth 
charges. Still the submarine did not 
appear. About two o’clock two 
destroyers appeared on the scene and 
joined in the chase, and they in. turn 
were joined by a French destroyer. At 
2.30 the submarine was sighted at two 
miles. Shots were fired, but the U-boat 
received the actual coup dc grace from 
the bombs of a flying-boat which had 
taken up the attack. The German crew 
had abandoned the submarine. All 
but the captain were rescued. 

What with Nazi shipping bottled up 
in German harbours, and the policy of 
scuttling all ships that seemed to be in. 
imminent danger, British submarines 
had very rare chances of retaliation. 
But on March 29 it was announced that 
the German ship “ Hoddernheim ” 
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R.A.F. CATCH U-BOAT UNAWARES 

This remarkable photograph, taken from an attacking R.A.F. aircraft in the Schillig Roads, 
shows a German submarine about to submerge following the unexpected appearance of British 
machines. On the foredeck can be seen her 3.5-inch gun. This U-boat, a 500-ton vessel, was 
on exercise at the time of the attack. 

BrUish Official Fhoiograph : Crown Copyright 




THE KING IS SHOWN A MAGNETIC MINE 

The secret of the German magnetic mines was soon discovered by the British Mine Experimental Department 
Above» H.M. the King: is seen inspecting the first magnetic mine salvaged in this country. With him is Lt. -Commander 
J. G, h. Ouvry, D.S.O., who was decorated for the skill and courage with which he undertook investLgationa upon 
the mechanism of these weapons, as related in Chapter 71. 

Photo, Topical 
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ENGINEER HERO 

G L Wefjt^rdcn, First Engineer m H M 
Trawler Northern Spray , hissl ipwaihitby 
U-boat shells and the engine-room flooded, 
but he forced the speed until she overtook and 
sank tlje enemy He was awarded the D S M 
l^lutOt A tiu Hat/iiyando 

(1,947 tons), sent to tlio bottom mi 
Maioli 21 while on the iiouoio loute 
from N<u\ik to Geimatiy, Iwd been 
quiilc by the Butish subiiiacuic ' Uisiiki ” 
“ Uisulci,” it will be iciucmbcitd, bad 
oil Dcoeinliet 11 toipcdocd a b,OUt)-toii 
Geimaii cniisci of the KooiiiKsbcig 
class A few days latci the Biitish 
aubmaiiiie “ Tuiaiit ” ancsted and 
afterwards sank the Geinian coal ship 
“ Ediiiund Iluf'ci iStiniics IV ” 

Si‘M ral Geiinaii ships weic scuttled 
by lluir Clews, the bigjtcst liciiiu 
the ■' Uniffuay ” (5,816 toiib), iiitci- 
ccjitcd by ,1 Biilish waislnp m the 
Noith Atl.intu, and the ILunlnu>f- 
South Ameiica liner ” La Gouuia ” 
(7,414 tons), mteiro]ited by a Bntisb 


?I’°uiser in Northern waters On Marc h 
26 an aircraft of the RAF Coastal 
Command on leconnaissanc e atfacked 
and sank an enemy patrol \C"-sei 
Losses were sutteied by IT U tiawlois, 
and at various times the Adunialty 
announced the sinking by mine of the 
“ Maida,” the “ Peiidot ” .ind the 
“ Loch Assatei ” With the loss of 
this last ship, sinkings of this class of 
vessel had up to Maich Ifi amounted to 
18, neaily all being vessels taken by the 
Adiniialty from tlie fishing Uoets at the 
outbreak of vvai Nine of the total were 
mined, five ueie lepoilod missing 
piobably also mniod , tliieo vveio sunk 
as a result of damage leieived fioiii 
bombs 111 torjii does discharged by 
hostile aiKi.ift , ami one nas lost 
thioiigli collision 'I'bi most li ign 
loss amongst nu'Rbaiit slnjrpmg vv.is 
that of tlic Biilisli India steaimn 
“ Domala ” (8,411 tons), sunk by a 
(4011111111 Heinkol bomber in the English 
Channel In tween four and hvi on the 
moinmg of March 2 The boinbei 
dropped loui bombs. Unco of which 
'liuck the ship, instanlly killing a nmn- 
boiof ))cople and setting the vcssol on file 
On board were 143 Biitisli Intlian 
subjects who liad been lolcased by the 
Genuaii Govoriiinont and wcio being 
lopatiiated Not content with bombing 
the slnji, the pilot inacbinc gunned the 
helpless passeugcis ImoJ up on deck 
waiting for loscuo — then loiidcied vciy 
difhcult by the rough ecas A Dutch 
sill)) and vaiious Butish vessels ranio to 
the lescue, but of tlie 100 vvlio lost tlieir 
hvesniany wcrediownecI(6CcilIus p 695) 
On Maich 17 the Geinians altcnijiled 
another aerial attack on the fleet an 


Futile 
Attack on 
Scapa Flow 


choi age at Scajia Flow —the first since 
those of October 10 and 17, 1939 It 
was siiigulaily unsuccessful, no mili- 
tary objectives were Int , thcie were 
seven c.isuallies to naval peibomiel, 
and one waisliip was slightly damaged 
One civilian vv'as killed and seven 
wounded The incident was the subject 
of liiglilv eolouied com- 
iniinifini's on the jiait 
of the GoiinaiiH (one 
claini was lliat they 
liad iiiilicted £32,000,000 damage at 
Stapa), and the I'limi Mmisfei felt 
calkil ii]jiin In iii-ike a slatoinont in 
till Ifoiise on Much lb The Gcimaiis, 
lu said liiul I bnini'd Ihal they bad 
(1 imaged a1 luasi ihiii liattleshnis, one 
tiinsei and two otlu i w.iiships The 
farts vuii that only om battleship w, is 
damigfcl, sill w IS not a cajiilal ship, 
and llu damage was ol a mimii cbai- 
actr'i Not inoie than 20 bombs weie 
dio|i)H'd in the Flow, and the real 
diffi leiue belwien ibis laid and the 
laids which inmdi'd it was that foi 
the Inst turn lioinbs wine dioppcd on 
land Duiing lliis atliwk 121 high 
cxjilosive bombs and some 500 mceii- 
diaiy bombs weie dio])])i>tl on land 
A liny villagw. Budge of Waith, on 
the shoip of the JjocIi of Stiomncss on 
the Oikney mainhind, foil the tnll foios 
of the i.iid It was heie that James 
IsbisUi, a Council (injiloyoe, was 
killed when an isi.ijiing Goiman air- 
ciatt unloaded 19 high explosive bombs, 
for the enemy unman had to beat a 
letical fiom llie fiie of slnjis’ batteiies, 
slioie dclrmies niul fightei aircraft 
British liawleis continued to use 
their weajions with gieal ofloot against 


NAZIS SCUTTLE ANOTHER SHIP 
Tlie Germaxi cargo ship *Ld Coruna, below, was ast on flic and scuttled by lier crew when 
intercepted by a British warship The ship was cairyjng coffee and a general cargo, and her 
crew were taken on board the British warship 
l^hotn Topical 
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FRENCH TROOPS IN THE SYRIAN DESERT 

At the oatbreak of war an immense Army of the Levant was assembled in the Near East as a latent threat to any attempt 
by the Totalitarian dictatorships to drive in tiiat direction The Islamic world stood firmly behind the Anglo-French- 
Turkish alliance, resolved to check any aggression Above, French Colonial troops are seen on the march durmg 
manoeuvres in Jehel-ed-Druz, on the borders of Transjordan 
PhotOf Section Cinema de V irmee 





PALESTINIANS ARRIVE IN FRANCE 

The cause o[ the Allies was espoused by virtually the whole of Islam The Palestine troubles, so carefully lomented by 
emissaries of the Akis Powers, vanished, and Arabs and Jews composed their differences to help Britain Above is a 
contingent of the Palestine Labour Corps arriving m France for service with the B E F It contains both Jews and Arabs 
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THE CRUISER ‘COVENTRY’ IS HOME FOR REFIT 


There is much to be done when a warship comes home after a long spell of arduous duty All the engines, armament 
and gear are overhauled, and ammunition and stores replenished, while the ship's company enjoys a well-merited spell 
of leave In this photograph of the bows of H.MS ‘ Coventry,* men in overalls are seen overhauling the battery 

of anti-aircraft guns on the deck 


Photo, Central Press 
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3R' FOR THE FRENCH NAVY 

for submarine spotting, since this type of aircraft 
estricted space, such as the deck of a warship. Abo 
on the landing ground of an aerodrome near Toulon, 


Fholo, Ren^ Zttber 
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SOUTH COAST VICTIM OF NAZI AIR RAIDER 

The British ship ' Barnhill,' above, was bombed by enemy aircraft off the South coast in March, watched its track as it passed between 

1940, Four of her crew were killed and several injured. The vessel remained ablaze for some days. bis boat and another coaster, the 

Wioio, Fax “ Charles.” It hit the shore and ex- 


German bombers. On one occasion, 
about the middle of March, three 
trawlers fishing in the North Sea (the 
“ Castor," ■' Queen,” and “ Montana ") 
were attacked by three Heinkel bombers. 
One aircraft dropped a bomb near the 
“ Queen " and then opened fire on the 
Castor." The skipper of the " Castor," 
Mr, J. B. Davidson (who on his return 
to port roundly declared that no 
German raiders were going to prevent 
Mm fishing), maimed the ship’s gun, 
with the third hand to help with the 
loading and the mate at the wheel. 
When one of the raiders dived towards 
the “ Castor ” Mr. Davidson opened out, 
firing 80 rounds straight into the nose 
of the Heinkel, which finally made oil. 
The attack lasted altogether 70 niinute.s. 
and Mr. Davidson replied to every burst 
of fire until his ammunition was gone. 
Another trawler fishing off the Scot- 
tish coa.st on the night of March 20 
had the best of a fight with a Nazi 
bomber, which, when last seen by one 
of the crew, was struggling 
Trawlers to ri.se from about 50 feet 
Hit Back above the sea. The fisher- 
men described how in the 
distance they had heard gunfire and 
explosions-, and then .suddenly three 
German aircraft had appeared, one of 
which left the formation and swooped 
to attack them. The German bombei 
circled six time.s and dropped six bombs, 
all of which mi.ssed. It then proceeded to 
machine-gun the vessel, but the trawler’s 
gun replied, hitting the enemy bonaber, 
which then made off, gradually losing 
height. Towards the end of March the 


■■ David M.,” a motor coaster of 350 tons, 
was attacked by torpedoes dropped 
from aircraft. 

This comparatively new form of 
weapon was quite unsuccessful on this 
occasion. Captain Dawson of the 
“ David M,” described how he saw a 
torpedo fall £rom one of three German 
aircraft flying low in the vicinity, and 


ploded, Another aircraft dropped its 
torpedo. Captain Dawson judged its 
direction and speed, swung his helm 
over, and dodged it. In all, three 
torpedoes were drojsped without doing 
any damage ; and when the skipper 
brought his machine-gun into play 
he got many shots through the fuselage 
of one aeroplane, and eventually the 
three Nazi raider-s flew off. 



BRITISH RESCUE DUTCH SEAMEN 
Mr. Churchill, m his broadcast speech of March 30, 19-^0, referred to “ eight emaciated Dutchmen 
rescued after six days' exposure in an open boat by a British submarine.” The Dutch vessel in 
question, which was bombed and machine-gunned by the Nazis, was the fishing boat ‘ Protinus,' 
and above one of the crew is being carried ashore from the British submarine ‘ Unity.' 

Photo, Topirul 
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‘ARK ROYAL' RETURNS 

After advefiturous months at sea the aircraft earner ' Ark Royal ’ returned to a British port for re- 
fuelling and revictualling, thus giving ocular proof of the falsity of German propaganda, which had so 
often 'sunk ' her Above, she is seen at her berth, the White Ensign floating over her flight deck. 

Photo, 


On Saturday, March 30, the Pirst 
Lord of the Admiralty made a broad- 
cast speech on the progress of the war. 
Addressed more particularly to the 
neutral nations, it foreshadowed an 
intensification of the struggle. Not 
especially concerned \^)th events at sea, 
Mr. Churchill did, how- 

Heavy Price 

Neutrality instances to the 

heavy price the smaller 
nations were already pajnng for their 
one-, sided neutrality. During the last 
fortnight of March, ho said, fourteen 
neutral shijis had heeii sunk and only 
one British ship. In all, nearly 200 
neutral sliijis hud been destro}’ed, and 
nearly 1,000 neutral seamen had been 
sliMightered. The First Lord recalled 
how, the day before, while sailors from 
a British submarine were carrying 
ashore on .strctclioi's eight eui.iciated 
Dutchmen whom they rescued after 
six days’ exposiu'c in an open boat, 
Dutch airmen, in the name of impartial 
orthodoxy, were shooting down a British 
aircraft which had lost its way. 

The Dutch tinhenuen in question 
belonged to the unarmed trawler 
'■ Protimis ” (202 tons), which, with a 
crew of twelve, had left Yiuuiden on 
March 16 for its fishing grounds. One 
of the survivor.s doscrihod how their 
.signals were anawered by Uerinan 
aircraft with a ahowor of boinUs, one 
of which struck the bridge and killed 
the skipper and mate. “ As we made 
for our boat,” he continued, “ the Nazis 


dived and machine-gunned us, but no 
one was hit. The lifeboat was not pro- 
visioned and the drinking water was 
found to be salty.” In this craft, without 
food or water, the.se wretched men 
drifted for days. On Easter Monday the 
British submarine '‘Unity” sighted 
them and, keeping in touch all day, 
rescued them when night fell. 

A rescue of a different kind, but none 
the less dramatic, was that of the 
captain of the British ship “ Barnhill ” 
(5,439 tons), who was wounded when a 


U.P.V. 

Oerm.in bomb struck hi.s ship in the 
Engli.sh Channel. Four of the crew vere 
killed, and Captain O’Xeill suilVieil 
fractnrctl rihs, a fractured arm and 
injuries to his left slioukhu'. In tins 
parlous state ho found, when the crew 
loft the steamer, that he had been over- 
looked, He managed to roll his iMiy 
along the deck of lii.s burning ship 
until he reached the forecastle head, 
M'ith a tremendous effort he succeeded 
in gripping the rope of the ship’s bell 
with bis teeth and set it ringing. He at 
last beard shouts from a tug which was 
btaiidiiig by, hut this could not get 
alongside because of the fire, ami 

Captain O’Neill was eventually re.scued 
by a lifeboat. 

A final word should be said about the 
return to home waters of the aircraft 
carrier “ Ark Royal.” For month after 
month the Geniians declared that this 
ship was lit the bottom of the sea. 
When the “ Ark Royal ” 

1 ' e a c h e d Port.sinouth Return 
during .March, Vice- . ^rk Lyal ’ 

Admiral \Vells, com- 

luaiiding Aircraft C.u'ricrs, said that 
the Germans dropped a few bombs, 
and the biggest, one of about 1,000 lb., 
came near enough to make the enemy 
believe they were successful. 

The Commander of the ‘‘ Ark Royal,” 
Captain A, J, Power, described how the 
ship had been in other incidents. On 
one occasion an enemy submarine dis- 
charged two torpedoes at her. The 

marksman had undciestimatod the 
sjieed of the aircraft carrier, and missed 
)>y about 100 yards. “ Thereupon,” 
adtled Captain Power, ” the destroyer 
screen, regarding this as an unfriendly 
act, sank the U-boat.” 


’MAURETANIA’ UNDER SEALED ORDERS 

The new ' Mauretania ' made her first trip to New York on June 17, 1939. She left the security 
o( her New York berth in the spring of 1940 for an unknown destination, and the photograph 
above shows her passing through the Panama Canal, her stern guns plainly visible. 

Photo, Jnocialul Pi ass 
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FRANCE AWAITS THE ONSLAUGHT: PREPARA- 
TIONS IN THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1940 

Speed-up in French Aircraft Production — Heavy Artillery — The Technique 
of Reconnaissance Along the Maginot Line — Drastic Economic Decrees— 

Political Unrest — Secret Sessions Again — Fall of Daladier's Government — 
keynaud as Premier — War Aims Declared — Men and Machines 


T he policy of the Allies on the 
Western Front had clearly emerged 
by the end of 1939 as one of 
waiting and watching for a German 
onslaught, while continuing to build 
up reserves of military and air power. 
The protracted resistance of Finland 
to Russia's furious attack upon her 
independence contributed to the un- 
certainties of German strategy for the 
time being, because there remained a 
possibility of the Allies being able to 
send effective reinforcements to the 
gallant little Finnish army before the 
spring, and this would have been an 
eventual threat to Germany’s northern 
front, the western Baltic. Besides these 
strategical considerations the abnor- 
mally severe winter weather of January 
and February, 1940, imposed a further 
degree of inactivity on the Western 
Front. Even aerial reconnaissance, as 
well as the operations of ground patrols, 
had to be reduced to a minimum on 
both sides. 

During this prolonged lull before the 
storm of war the French troops were 
strengthening their positions in front 
of the Maginot Line and developing a 
technique of reconnaissance. The French 
Navy continued its effective collabora- 
tion with the British to maintain and 
tighten the blockade, greatly assisted 
by its own air arm. The French air 

.,* 1 . force kept constant watch 

Mong the 

and when contact with 
German machines was 
made it was usually the enemy who 
suffered loss, or else he kept well 
behind his own lines. Inside France 
virtually the entire civilian population 
was now mobilized for war, with the most 
satisfactory consequences for the pro- 
duction of equipment and armaments. 

Comparatively little was published 
as to this last aspect, but it became 
known that the French genius for war 
was aheady evolving new machines. 
By the spring, for instance, the French 
aircraft industry had begun to turn 
out pursuit planes faster than the 
much boosted Messerschmitt 110, and 
the Air Ministry announced that mass 
production to the maximum need 
would be attained by the early summer 
of 1940. Chief among these new craft 


was a small and improved Morane 
single-seater, multi-gun fighter, and its 
evolution typified the rapid develop- 
ment of both the British and French 
aircraft industries after the Munich 
crisis of 1938. This development had 
rendered obsolete a considerable pro- 
portion of the vast German air force 
by the beginning of 1940, and to some 
extent bad cancelled the Germans’ 
former superiority, though their rate 
of production was said still to exceed 
that of the Allies. Here, however, the 
factor of American supplies counted. 
Although the deliveries of complete 
machines from the United States had 
as yet not been on a large scale, it was 
known that France had greatly speeded 
up her output of new ’planes by fitting 
aircraft with American engine?. This 
applied in the most important degree to 
new French bombers. 

A characteristic development in the 
French artillery was noted in February 
by Richard Capell, “ Daily Telegraph ” 
War Correspondent, as he watched the 


great gun tractors taking up temporarj' 
positions. The French had organized 
“ nomad ” batteries which could go at 
surprising speed across any sort of 
country, to take up a new station and 
open fire upon an enemy artdlery 
position. After a swift homhardmeiit 
they moved away, so that the German 
guns had no fixed position to shell. 

“ Tho whole performance is a wonder of 
expeditioiisness,” wrote Mr. Capell. " Within 
a few minutes of tho arrival all is ready. 
Then the earth seems to shake os the mon- 
sters discharge their first shell. Within a 
quarter of an hour there have been changes 
in the landscape somewhere in Germany. It 
is time to pack up and go. Never was camp 
broken up more swiftly. The tractors make 
oif, and it U fantastic to see the pace of the 
huge things. The scene of action has hardly 
ceased echoing, and traces in tho snow aro 
the only signs to us that tho landscape has 
to show.” 

Also waiting behind the lines for 
their day to come were the new “ moving 
fortresses," 70-ton tanks carrying six 
machine-guns and a French 76 mm. 
gun placed low between tho tracks in 



WAR POSTERS OF FRANCE 

The French poster on the left reads : "With your old iron we will forge the steel of victory, ' * and 
was issued by the Ministry of Munitions. On the right is an anh-gossip poster, showing a 
German eagle on the telephone wires, with the warning "Take care 1 He is listening 1 " 

It is interesting to compare this with similar British exhortations illustrated on page 626. 
Fhoiost Wide World ; Agence Trampus 
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AMERICAN BOMBER IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE 

Above IS a Douglas DB-y bomber, an American aircraft used by the French Armee de J’Air. 
Machines of this type played a great part during the Battle of France in harassing the enemy's 
communications and destroying armoured columns 
PhotOy Sermce Cinarndtogiapiiique de I* in 



FRENCH FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 

The fighter ’planes seen above are French Morane 406$, low-wing monoplanes with retractable 
undercarriages. Their armament consists of a shell gun, firing through the airscrew boss, and 
machine-guns. Tliey have a maximum speed of about 300 m.p.h. 

PhoLo, Astiociated Press 


front. Like all the French tanks, they 
weie protected by a special aimonr 
plating. The French heavy artillery 
pronnised to be a match for anything 
the Gormans possessed, and before the 
spring of 1940 the enormons output of 
the French foundries included more of 
their great 400-mui. long-range guns. 
Rivalling the British naval 16-in, guns, 
they could place a ton of high e.xplo.'iive 
thirty iiiilea away. Even more import- 
ant than the 400-mm. gun, tho French 
had in production on a large scale before 
the spring a nev? heavy howitzer of 
320 mm. with a secret device. 

Though little was heard of the French 
Navy’s activities, the importance of its 
collaboration with the British fleet 
during the months of tightening block- 
ade could hardly be exaggerated. Nearly 
one-third of the U-boats sunk had been 
destroyed by French naval units ; and 
not one French war.ship had been lost 
through enemy action, though a cruiser 
and three patrol vessels had been acci- 


dentally destroyed. Throughout the 
first eight months of the war France 
had continued naval shipbuilding at full 
speed, and by the spring had confirmed 
her margin of superiority over tho 
Italian navy. Of her four 35,000-ton 
battleships building, the “ Richelieu ” 
was said to be ready for active service 
by the end of April, some ten months 
ahead of .schedule ; another was almo.st 
ready, and the remaining two were 
well advanced. Tliis relative naval 
power of France was a most important 
factor in assuring the Allied control of 
the Mediterranean whatever new turn 
of policy might replace Italy’s “ non- 
belligerency.” Altogether there were at 
least 120 new warships building in 
French yards at this time. 

During the winter very few com- 
batants, and these in small units, were 
actually engaged at any time out of the 
millions massed behind the tremendous 
German and French fortified zones on 
the Western Front. But, though small 
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and local, tho frequency of these patrol 
operations in front of the mam lines 
made up a con.siderable amount of 
specialized activity, in which the French 
.soon began to acquire a characteristic 
technique to meet German cunning. 

The activity of the rocomiai&sanca 
units in front never en- 
tirely ceased, even in the cconnais- 
, , t • , sance 

severest weather ; lust , . 

a.s behind the lines the mque 

movomenta ot gnus, tho varied work 
of .sappers, the organizing ot victualling 
coiitres and big cattle parlr.s, and the 
emrstant movement.s of troop.? con- 
tinued without a jiau.so. In the open 
country adjoining No-mati’a-land a 
peculiar guerilla warfare was going 
on all the time, both sides ever alert 
tor a surprise. An example of the 
French methods was afiorded by the 
reaction to the innumerable tricks of 
the Gerniatis with land-mine, s. Every 
Froiicli recomiai-ssanoG unit included 
I one or two men who had developed an 
intuitive .seiiso of danger in Ibe presence 
of a mine ; their .special flair in the 
search for these deadly Iraps resembled 
tho good journalist’s “ nose for news,” 
In the words of a French sergeant, 
quoted by Alexandre Arnoux in “ La 
Revue do Paris " (December, 1939) ; 

" JCnraan can smell tlio things. Von see 
that gi'oeii hcuiao over there, on Ihe edge of 
(ho .stii'.nn i' I was just going lo step on 
tho door jnnt when ilarmin unnght mo by 
tho shonUleiw and stopiiod me. I would 
havo boon a ‘ gemor ’ othorwiao. We in- 
VL'sligiitoil, and tboro was Iho fueo, sure 
oiioiigh. I loll yon, ho sinolls them. We 
ii.ivo to keep our wits about us. Tho door- 
handle triulc i.s an old one t wo are not 
caught hy that one any more. But we have 
to look out for ihe bell ropo in tho church, 
tlu‘ canary’s oago, the IVdso corpse, and the 
watch chain. Naturally wo give as good aa 
we get. 

“ I found mysoll alone with my men. 
fJnfortun.stoly, I had no aatomatic weapon, 
iny automatio rifle liaving been damaged. 
I sent for one. but it wfis a long time coming. 
In tho dlstanoo I could boo Gormans ap- 
proaohing. They drew level with a red house 
with a tiled roof. f calculated the range i 
1,500 metres. I fired. If I can smash the 
tiles, I tliooght, I sliall know I have got the 
right range, Tho tilas flow off. Good. So I 
ordered my men to firo salvos with a slight 
lag between each man, so aa to imitate 
macliine-gun lire. Ta-ta-La-ta it went. A 
real belt, a first-claas imitation. 

“You remember I was telling you of the 
niglit we fell back. Well, nt down 1 sent 
Unison men (o right and left. They came 
hack. No Uoiitonant on tho left, not a soul 
on tho right. I realized wo were ' in the 
air,’ and probably surroniulod. . . . We crept 
alojig in aiiiglo fllo. Wo cauglit siglit of four 
Germans and carefully avoided them. Sud- 
denly we found a whole band of ‘ Fridolins ’ 
in front of us, walking about with rifles 
slung over fchoir shoulders, little dreaming 
that Ihoy had loft Prenchinon in their rear, 
OauUously and silently we wriggled our 
way towards them and when about ten 
yards off wo dropped their officer and several 
men nt almost point-blank range. . . ■ 




WAR INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 
The top photograpli shows loo-lb. bombs 
being painted, dried and packed before 
delivery to the French Armee de TAir. 
Above, a stage in the manufacture of 
airscrews and basses j centre left, com- 
pleted airscrews ; left, an underground 
aircraft factory in France, constructed 
sixty feet deep beneath the countryside. 
Our photograph shows the system of air 
conduits installed all along the halls. 

Photos, Planet News ; Sport tO General 
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FRENCH WOMEN AT WAR 
WORK 

French women played a great part in the 
nation’s war effort. Top left, a store of gas 
masks, which French girls turned out at the 
rate of 150,000 per month ; top right, a 
Frenchwoman working on the land. Their 
fathers, brothers, and husbands having been 
mobilized, the women of France took their 
place in the fields. Right, a training 
establishment for armament workers. Most 
of these girls were formerly in the millinery 
business, hence the flowers on thework-bench. 

Photos, P.N. A. : Wid&World 


Wc took adviintago of their sarprwe, iiiul 
mado for our lines. "We could not And 
l.hG gap in. the wire at first, as it hud 
been ilUed in with fresli rolls of barbed wire. 
At hist we made a clearing, but we lost 
valuable time, and the Fritzies were on iia 
again. I had tliroo pals wounded, three pala 
■wham I was forced to leave there if I were 
liot to sacrifice the whole group. It nearly 
broke my hoarL. 

•‘Anyway, wo finally got clear. Our 
machine-guns had started up, and os it was 
difiiciilt for oiiL' men to distinguish us from 
the Gormans I stuck a handkerchief on the 
cud of my rifle and shouted. Then, between 
two hursts of fire, we crept in.” 


The insouciance and indu.stty of the 
Ifiench tiQop.s at the front were reflected 
in the energetic calmness of the Erorich 
population, working as if the country 
had become an enormous factory and 
farm. On the last day of Ifobruary, 
19>10, the French Government an- 
nounced a scries of economic decrees 
that covered many phases of the 
national effort. It involved a unified 
control of the war supplies, of agricul- 
ture, and of all economic and financial 
organizations. The gold reserve of the 
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Bank of France, totalling £653,000,000 
a week earlier, was to bo revalued to 
bring it into line with the value of 
the franc against dollars and pounds. 

The begLiiniugs of direct price control 
were indicated, with also the promise 
of the issue of broad cards in the 
near future. By way of economizing 
in wheat flour, it was to be mixed with a 
proportion of bean flour. Bakers and 
pastrycooks had new regulations to 
observe, and the pastrycook shops were 
to be closed two day.s every weelt. 



FRENCH HEAVY ARTILLERY 

The photographs in this page show typical 
heavy guns that were standard in the French 
army. Top left, a iss-mrn. gun during 
battery exercises ; top right, a French heavy 
gun on a special form of tractor mounting 
with caterpillar treads which was intended 
for use against tanks ; in the lower photo 
a 320-mm, howitzer on rail mounting has 
just fired. In English measurement 155 
mm. corresponds to just over 6 in., and 
320 mm. to i2-2-in. calibre. 

Photos, Planet 2 ^ew's ; Courtmj of French 
Commissariat General (I'lnforvialion 


On one day eacli week no alcoholic 
diiuks ■were to "be served, and petrol 
consumption for civilian purposes was 
to be further restricted. Certain credits 
were promised for agriculture, now 
brought under more direct Government 
control ; and the farmers and farm- 
workers now requisitioned by the 
Government totalled some 16,000,000. 

One of the new decrees forbade the 
engagement of any more agricultural 
workers in new factories, for France’s 
agricultural production remained the 


backbone of her strength. In the 
essential industries c.apital and labour 
were working together under the Govern- 
ment night and day in unending shifts, 
and the worker was putting in 60 to 70 
hours a week. An immense recruit- 
ment of women, to industry had taken 
place. 

It was estimated in January, 1940, 
that the output of munitions already 
amounted to more than twenty times 
the peak French production during the 
previous Great War, when France at the 


beginning lost many of her blast furnaces 
and mines. Ever since the beginning of 
tbe war the French A.E.P. for civilians 
had been imposed less severely than that 
of Britain, although the degree of 
danger from enemy raids upon the 
towns was probably much greater. 
Paris had recovered from the initial 
check to unwarlike activities, in sjrite 
of the gaps in persoimel. Her cafes, 
even after gaining an hour’s extension 
of time, had to clo.se at midnight ; 
taxis remained scarce, the Metro closed 
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clown at 11 p.m., and private cars were 
limited. Yet tliroughout the winter 
Paris was busy providing food and 
drink and entei'tainmont. Even opera 
continued at the Opera House and the 
Opera G'omique, and the theatrical 
fare was far superior to that in London. 

Eoth the cheerfulness and the con- 
trolled energy of the French people had 
to he maintained by a careful watch ou 
political reactions, whether to Govern- 
ment deorco.s or to enemy propaganda. 
France remained esaciitinlly a demo- 
oratio country, and 
French Yellow autocratic powers of 
Book her Government de- 
pended upon the 
intelligent consent of a people con- 
vinced of the necessities of war. Thus 
it was tliat Frencli statesmanship and 
diplomacy laboured more intently than 
ever, and it is significant that in the 
first quarter of lOlO the most memor- 
able dcvelo]iment8 of France’s aohvity 
were in the diplomatic sphere. 

Foremost v/as the French Yellow 
Book, the counterpart of the British 
Blue Book concerning the diplomatic 
excliaiigcs leading up to the war with 
Germany. Before the middle of January, 
1910, the first edition (of 36,000 copies) 
was exhausted, and another of 100,000 
was in the pre.ss. And before the end 
of March this piublicatiou had broken 
all records for the sale of diplomatic 
reports, with a total up to date of 
625,000, of which 490,000 wore in the 
original Fiencli, 11,754 in English, 
10,000 in Spanish, and 5,000 in Portu- 
gese, with some abridged versions, The 
case that had been establi,shed by Sir 


Flevile Henderson and the texts of 
the British diplomatic documents was 
confirmed and in some respects amplified 
by the French Yellow Book, which 
attracted attention all over the world 
and soon drew an official Gorman reply. 

The Nazi answer set out to prove that 
cifter the Mimioh conference the French 
Goveriinicnt tlirough responsible repre- 
sentatives hod agreed to leave Germany 
a free hand in Gentral Europe, and that 
on the basis of thi.s agreement the 
Gcriuan-Freuch declaration of Decem- 
ber, 1938, had been made. The sub- 
sequent change in French policy, said 
the Nazis, had therefore been duo to the 
influence of Britain. But, of course, the 
German account failed to point out 
that the statements of certain French 
politicians and diplomats it quoted 
were all made before the brutal annexa- 
tion of Bohemia and Moravia by 
Germany in March, 1939. 

Meauw'hile the French people, not loss 
than the Britisli, had become more than 
over convinced of the necessity for their 
Govermneut’s war policy. They had 
learnt more about the behaviour of the 
Gormans in the ravaged and de.spoiled 
countries. On January 29 M. Daladier, 
in a broadcast speech appealing for a 
resolute mind in all French people, 
civilian and military, declared : 

“Tile Nazi clomiiuition is different from 
nnytliing liislnry lias ever known. It ia 
linrsuiug (Ik- ay.s(emiUie destruction of ilie 
vanquialicd. tiiticr docs not treat with 
nations which have sniimitted to liim. lie 
destroys tiiem. Tie lakes away from iiicmall 
oQonouiio and political existence. He seeks to 
destroy even tlieir liietory and cuitnre. To 
him hnmnu beings ape only c.ittlc. Ho orders 
th(‘ir m'lssntre or emigiMtion.” 


In spite of the deepening unity of 
France the complications of French 
party politics continued for some time 
yet to threaten in.stability for the 
Government majority. A sign of serious 
oiTorts being made behind the scenes 
to overcome this tendency to fruitles.s 
and not really significant divisions was 
the revival in February of the holding 
of secret sessions of the Chamber of 
Deputies. None had 
been held since Secret 
November, 1917, when Sessions 
Clemenceau’s opposi- 
tion had put an end to them. The 
fourth of such secret seasioiw in 
three clays was held ou February 12, 
1940, and at this the Chamber recordecl 
a unanimous vote of confidence in 
M. Daladier. Moreover, the vote of 
confidence was signed by tlie thirteen 
parliamentary groups in the French 
Chamber. 

F'rench domestic politics held in store 
auolher of those BUildeu changc.s which 
snrju'ise foreigners. Notwithstanding 
the clarity of policy and the unity of 
national feeling ou the main issue of the 
war, tlicrc wa.s a good deal of questioning 
and political feeling — partly inspired by 
ns yet incompletely organized rationing 
schemes and rising prices, though the 
inoonvcnicnoc caused was less than that 
experienced in Bi'iiain on account of 
rationing. More serious was the resent- 
ment of the working classes at the 40 per 
cent levy imposed by the Government 
on overtime pay, iir spite of the very fine 
I'csponse of French labour to the national 
need for faster production. When the 
new economic and financial decrees 
were issued by the French Ministerial 
Council on February 29, 1940, M. 
Reynaud, then Finance Minister, took 
the opportunity to stress the necessity 
of heavy saorifices, especially by in- 
creasing production and reducing exports 
and consumption. The position of the 
French Trea.sury was satisfactory, how- 
ever, although the war was costing 
France about £4,000,000 a day, and 
M, Reynaud .stated that in the preced- 
ing January the ordinary tax revenue 
and the subscriptions to the arraa- 
meutH bonds had boon sufficient to 
cover all the expenditure, both civil 
and military. 

The political parties were .still at 
variance, and the Daladier Government 
decided to seek another vote of confl- 
donee, After an all-night secret sitting 
the Chamber on March 20 passed a 
motion of confidence by 239 to 1. This 
apparently veiy favourable result was 
negatived by the extraordinary total of 
300 abstentions, with the consequence 
that the Government re-signed. After 
Daladier had declined President 



SEA MONSTERS ROBBED OF THEIR FANGS 

The Nazi mines seen above were washed up on the French coast. After having been rendered 
harmless by French naval experts they were towed away and w»re doubtless put to other uses — 
possibly transformed into munitions and returned to Germany In that shape. 

Fhalo, Topical 
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PARIS IN THE BLACK-OUT 

The black-out in Pans was less intense than that in London o wing to the fact that in the former 
city a complete black-out could be obtained at a moment’s notice, since all the aty lighting was 
controlled by a few master switches. Our photographs show ; left, reading a newspaper at a bus 
stop ; centre, a anema entrance ; right, a policeman in white cape seen at night in tlie Place 
de rOp^ra ; top, the front of a cafe near the Gare de I'Est. 

Pkotoa, Fov 


Lebrun’B invitation to form a new 
Government, il. Reynaud, following a 
series of private conferences, accepted 
tile task and formed a Government with 
a wider basis of representation, including 
the important Socialist element. 

The new Prime Minister wa.s .successful 
ill retaining the services of Duladier as 
War Minister, a post the late Premier 
had occupied for nearly four years, 
„ , having also been Prime 

eynau Minister for the two 

ecornes before his resigna- 

Premier f. 

tion. One virtue ot 

Eeynaud, he.sides hi.s energy, was his 
plain - .spoken insistence on essentials, 
and despite the dislike of other Preuch 
parties he obtained the inclusion of 
Socialists in the Cabinet. After the first 
debate there was a majoritj' of only 112 
for Reynaud’s Government, with 110 
abstentions. It was evident by the 
severe Press criticism of the vote that 
the public had no .sympathy with the 
squabbles of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and though the position of the new 
Government seemed a little precarious 
the country was behind Reynaud’s 
policy. In his fir.st broadcast speech as 
Prime Minister, on March 25, Reynaud 
declared : “ One single idea guided me : 
what Ministerial formation would give 
to the Government the greatest strength 
to act.” 

On March 28, 1940, the sixth meeting 
of the Supreme War Counoil of the 


Allies since the war began was attended 
in London by the new French Premier, 
accompanied by General Gamclin. The 
Council issued the “ solemn declaration ” 
that 

“ the GoTernenent of the French Republic 
and H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Brit^iin and Northern Ireland 
mutually niidertake that during the present 
war they wiU neither negotiate nor conclude 
an armistice or treaty of peace except by 
mutual agreement. They undertake not to 
discuss peace terms before reaching complete 
ugreeiiicnt on the conditions necessary to 
ensure to each of them an effective and 
lasting guarantee of their security. Finally, 
they undertake to maintain, after (he con* 
dual oil of peace, a community of action in all 
spheres for long as may be necessary to 
safeguard their security and to effect the 
rcconsfniction, with the assistance of other 
nations, of an mternational oi‘dei* which will 
ensure the liberty of peoples, respect for law*, 
and the maiiiteuince of peace in Riirope.” 

This announcement, apparently bear- 
ing so little upon immediate problems, 
was criticized at the time as being apt 
to encourage a belief that the Allies 
might listen to renewed peace talk, 
especially as it followed on the tour of 
Europe by Mi. Sumner Welles, President 
Roosevelt’s political scout. Actually in 
the long run the joint declaration laid a 


firm bn.sis of confidence to withstand the 
possible iufliienee of continued Gennan 
propaganda, and it was a significant 
completion of the first authoritative 
reference to W'ar aims that bad been 
made on December 29, 1939, by the 
French Government, through M. 
Daladier. The latter had then referred 
cautiously to the future possibilities of 
the impressive economic collaboration 
being organized between France and 
Britain, He bad also stated that this 
collaboration was open to all nations 
who desired to take part in it, and bis 
invitation to the non-antocratie Powers 
to join such a union bad attracted some 
attention. And then, on January 11, in 
bi.9 Presidential address to the Chamber, 
SI. Herriot said in memorable words : 

T!id preiiencG bolide our solclieis and tlioir 
k^adpra of British troops, the constant sup- 
port of (xroat Britain and Die Doininioiis, 
art* the substantial signs of a solidarity 
which by wpll-conceivod formulas will henco* 
forth extend to economic and financial 
organixation and will furnish the first 
example for times of pence. Two immense 
EmpircrJ have pooled tlmir resources in the 
services of the same ideals, Tfc is no longor 
two nations fighting side by side, bul the 
imnxensc empire of liberty struggling against 
the bhc of tyranny. 
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CABINET OF M, PAUL REYNAUD IN MARCH, 1940 
The members of M. Paial Reynaud’s Government, constituted on March 2t, 1940, are seen above. 
They are: i, M. Paul Reynaud ; 2, M. Daladier ; 3, M. Sarraut ; 4, M. Campmchi ; 5, M. Monnet ; 
d, M. Lamoureux ; 7, M. QueuiUe ; 8, M. Roy ; g, M. Frossard ; lo, M. Blanche ; ii, M. 
Pomaret ; is, M. JuHen ; 13, M. Ducoa j 14, M. Dautry ; 15, M. Haehette ; 16, M. Theiller ; 
17, M, S^rol ; 18, M, Jacquinot ; 19, M. Schuman ; 20, M. Mandei ; 21, M. Rio ; 22, M. 
Laniel ; 23, M. Chautemps ; 24, M, PinelU ; 25, M. Amaury de la Grange ; 26, M. H^raud ; 
27, M. Rividre ; 28, M. Albertin ; 29, M. Rollia. 

Photo, Widz World 


Tlie inauguration o£ the Reynaud 
Grovernment was accompanied by an 
important diplomatic step in time with 
a similar action by the British Govern- 
ment. M. Reynaud summoned to Paris 
at the end of March several of France’s 
chief amba.ssadors. M. Franyois-Poncet, 
Ambassador in Rome, had already 
arrived, and it had been assumed that 
M. Reynaud especially desired a better 
understanding with Italy. A certain 
political complicatiou resulted from the 
fact that this aim received its main 
support from the Right Wing politicians, 
who had also been demanding a rupture 
of relations with Soviet Russia. But 
Reynaud said nothing to indicate any 
disagreement with the British policy of 
avoiding hostilities with Russia, an 
attitude which Lord Halifax had clearly 
defiiifid ill the House of Lords on 
March 19. 

The now French Government’s dip- 
lomatic concordance with that of the 
British was made clear by this recall 
of certain ambassadors, which was 
announced on the same day (March 29) 
that Lord Halifax invited all the British 
envoys in south-east Europe to return 
to Britain for conference. The Allies 
had thereby made a diplomatic riposte 
to the showy, but sterile, meeting of 
Mussolini and Hitler at the Brenner 
Pass. They also thus revealed their 



REYNAUD LEAVES ‘ No. 10 ’ 
Above, M. Reynaud, French Premier, and M. 
Corbin, French Ambassador in London, leav- 
ing No. 10, Downing Street, watched by Mr. 
Chamberlain, after a meeting oE the Supreme 
War Council at the end of March, 1940. 
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intention to meet the renewed German 
economic and diplomatic offensive 
under Dr. Clodius which was then 
proceeding in the Balkans. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten, 
among so many diverse developments 
of French power, that 
her military resources in Men and 
men by the spring of Machines 
1940 were formidable, 
even without her Colonial troops. The 
French army, containing 6,500,000 
men, was well trained, though it had 
had little to do since the outbreak of 
war. It was stated that the German 
Command would call up 2,500,000 
more men in the following summer, 
which would then give the German 
army a total of about 7,600,000. But 
at least 1,000,000 German soldiers were 
bound to be held in the cast of Ger- 
many, to garrison the countries she had 
brutally overrun and to watch the east 
and south-east frontiers. The British 
army was capable of being expanded to 
at least 3,000,000 by the end of 1940. 

The cruoial test was likely to be in 
the realm of machines, for Germany’s 
campaigns in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland had opened the eyes of the 
world to new tactics made possible by 
intense mechanization of the armed 
forces. Certain strategic possibilities 
followed naturally from the.se tactical 
innovations, and the success of the 
Allies in resisting the Blitzkrieg, when 
in fact it should materialize, might 
depend on how far their commanders 
had appreciated and applied the lessons 
to be learned from past encounters 
with the Nazis. 
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Chapter 73 

TOTALITARIAN WAR ON BRITISH AND 
NEUTRAL SHIPPING 

Nine Months of War Reviewed — Britain's Merchant Tonnage Increased — 

Safety in British Convoys — How a Convoy Eluded the Nazis in Norwegian 
Waters — U-Boats in the Atlantic — Mediterranean Ban an American Shipping 
— Sinking of the ‘ Ville de Bruges ' — Merchant Ships in the Dunkirk Epic 


A t the 'bcgijming of the 'war the 
Nazis made a determined effort 
to undermine the strength of 
British sea power by a fierce attack on 
British merchant shipping. The counter- 
measures adopted by the Royal Navy 
against U-boats as well as magnetic 
mines soon stopped this direct attack, 
and when the convoy system came into 
full operation the losses suffered by 
convoyed vessels became extremely 
rare. From about November, 1939, 
however, the unrestricted laying of 
powerful mines took toll of 
neutral as much as of Allied 
shipping. 

By the early part of 1940 
it seemed that the Nazi 
High Command was attack- 
ing undefended neutral 
shipping in preference to 
belligerent merchantmen, 
and was trying to justify 
this new form of terrorism 
by saying that every ship 
on the seas must be in. the 
service of the Allies. It 
was, in fact, a direct ad- 
mission of the supremacy 
of the Allies at sea. 

Comparative monthly 
figures of British and 
neutral losses in the war 
at sea give a clue to the 
methods adopted by the 
Germans. In the first 
three months British lo.s.ses 
fell from 155,000 tons gross 
to about 75,000, while 
neutral losses in the same 
period rose from 25,000 
tons to nearly 100,000. 

British losses fell because 
of the efficacy of the con- 
voy system, and neutral 
losses rose because of the 
magnetic mine campaign. 

In December, 1939 and 
January, 1940 came the 
first intensive air attacks 
on shipping in the North 
Sea. Neutral losses rose 
to about 110,000 tons a 
month and British losses 
were about the same. In 
March, 1940, there was a 


notable drop in the number of both 
Allied and neutral sinkings, and this 
must in some measure be attributed 
to the preparations that were going 
on in Germany for the Blitzkrieg in the 
West, which opened by the invasion 
of Denmark and Norway in April. 
As a result of the attack on Norway, 
about forty merchant ships, mainly 
British, Norwegian and Swedish, were 
destroyed at Narvik. The British 
ships alone totalled over 40,000 tons 
gross. By the middle of June the only 


European maritime powers which were 
still neutral were Sweden and Greece, 
both countries almost entirely surround- 
ed by belligerents. 

The merchant fleets of Holland, 
Belgium and Norway escaped almost 
intaet, and immediately became fully 
available to the Allies. Danish ships be- 
came technically enemies and subject 
to jirocess in the Prize Court, hut at 
least 150 of them submitted voluntarily 
to capture and were pip.s.sed into Allied 
service with their own crews and masters. 

At the end of nine months 
of warfare at sea the total 
Allied los.ses, including 
naval auxiliaries such as 
merchant vessels convert- 
ed for war purposes into 
armed auxiliary cniisexs, 
and transports, hospital 
ships, minesweepers, etc., 
amounted to just over 
1,000,000 tons gross. The 
neutral losses in the same 
period amouiAed to over 
half that total. The chief 
neutral sufferers were 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
Greece and Denmark (in 
that order). 

The German shipping 
losses require special atten- 
tion. 

In nine months of war 
the Nazi losses approxi- 
mate to the British losses, 
which is a remarkable 
illustration of the strength 
and use of sea power, 
British ships had been 
sailing without interference 
over all the seas of the 
world ever since hostilities 
hegau. German ships on. 
the high sSas were imme- 
diately oaptmed, oi were 
scuttled by their crews on 
intcrceptiou, or else were 
bottled up in neutral ports, 
remaining a constant drain 
upon the foreign currency 
lesouioes of the Reich 
because of the cost of 
their upkeep. German ship- 
ping, after the first weeks 
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-I9‘7 or fW— V,, ^ "1918 or 1940- 

SHIPPING LOSSES IN TWO WARS 

Shipping losses due to German action hi I9i7‘i8 compared with 
approximate figures for the first eight months of the Second Great War. 
Adapted from Timtu ” 
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COAL FOR ITALY'S EMPTY BUNKERS 
The Chamberlain government, true to its policy of ‘ appeasement, ’ attempted to placate Italy 
by releasing Irom the E^jports Control in March, 1940, thirteen Italian ships laden with German 
coal which had been stopped by the British Navy. One vessel is seen above in the Downs 

Contraband Control Base. 


the war, apart from the acquisition of 
nearly all the Norwegian, Danish, 
Dutch and Belgian tonnage when these 
countries were invaded. 
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j\.s the number of neutral eoniitriea 


of the war, was free to sail only ou the 
Baltic .and in the territorial waters of 
Scandinavia. It did not present itself 
lo attack as did British shipping. The 
invasion of Norway, however, gave the 
Royal Navy the opportunity for which 
it had been waiting. Dozens of ships 
wore sunk, or scuttled tlicraselves. 
Transyiorts, supply ships, tankers and 
all the iron ore vessels that ventured 
forth were sunk outright by suh- 
inarinos and by surface vessels. The 
invasion of Holland, too, delivered into 
the liands of the Allies many more enemy 
vessels, inolndiiig more than 114,000 
tons of German liners which bad been 
seeking refuge in Notherhmds East and 
West Indian ports. 

Every German shiyi captured by the 
Allies offset the sinking of a British 
vessel. In all 68 sliijjs of 259,122 tons 
gross were ea])tured by the Allied 
Navies by the end of 
May, 1940. Some time, 
of course, elapsed be- 
tween the capture of an 
enemy morohanlman and her appearance 
in service under the Allied flags, because 
in every case such ship.? had to bo 
refitted, and in many oase.s the standard 
of accommodation for the crews pro- 
vided by their former owners came far 
below the British standard and had to 
be improved before the ships could be 
used. Before very long, however, they 
appeared on the high seas again as 
British and French vessels, bearing the 
new names bestowed upon them. 

The total British losses at the end 
of May represented about one per cent 
of the British merchant tonnage at the 
outbreak of war. This deficit hacl already 
been more than made good by means 
of new coustruction, captures and 


Captures 

from 

Nazis 


purcha.se.s. The shipyard.^ of the United 
Kingdom bad been operating at full 
prc.S8ure ever since the beginning of the 
war, de.spitc the difficulties engendered 
by working in the black-out and by the 
shortage of skilled labour — a direct result 
of tire depression tlirough which the ship- 
builders had been living in the immediate 
pre-war years. Numerous cargo vessels 
were bought by British owners from 
neutral countries all through the year 
1940, mainly from the United States. 
Tonnage oaptured from the enenry alone 
amounted to nearly one-quarter of the 
Allied losses. So the Allies found that 
in June, 1940, they had more tonnage at 
their disposal than at the beginning of 


diminished, so naturally the number of 
neutral losses decreased. Furthermore, 
when neutral ship,s beeame Allied ships 
their losses decreased again, for they 
immocliately came under the protection 
of the Royal Navy and the Coastal 
Command of the Royal Air Force in 
convo3'.9. 

At the end of nine months 23,OOJ 
Allied ships had been escorted in 
convoy, with the loss of only 32 
vessels, a proportion of about 1 in 719, 
The confidence of neutrals in the British 
convoy system was not lessened by 
Nazi threats that to accept convoy was 
an “ unneutral ” act. Ou April 9, for in- 
stance, when the Germans took Norway 
by sur])rise, there 
was a convoy of 
6 British and 31 
neutral .ships in a 
fjord not far from 
Bergen. Captain 
Pinkney, master of 
the “ Fylingdale,” 
wti.s in command, 
and hi, 3 duty was 
in theo rdinary 
course of events to 
take his convoy to 
the place appointed 
for meeting the 
naval escort. The 
German tanker 
Skagerrak,” her 
decks lined with 
troops, appeared in 
the fjord, but fled 
at the sight of the 
British ships, later 
to scuttle herself. 
That was the first 
Inkling that Cap- 
tain Pinkney had 


New Names for Captured Nazi Ships 


New Name 

Old Name 

Tojw 

Gross 

Built 

Crown Apuu 

liniinah 13oge 

2.372 

itias 

lSiu]niv C'ljinmcrcc 

l/liristoph von 
Dornuiii . . 

3,857 

1!I28 

Empire Convover 

Gloria 

s.nn 

TSI17 

Empire Orug/idcr 

Leandor , , 

1,012 

1025 

Empire Tndiislpy 

Henning Oidentlorff 

3,721 

1010 

Empire Mariner . . 

Rlicingold 

6,056 

1022 

1 Empire Merchant 

Pomona 


insR 

Empire Seoul 

Eilbcck 

2,136 

1030 

Empire Soldier . . 

Konsul Hondrik 

Fis.ser 

4,531) 

102S 

Empire Unity 

Hi;5caya {tanker) . . 

0,380 

1027 

ETiiplre Warrior . , 

Bianca 

1 ,300 

1021 

Empire Alillily . . 

UheiiroE 

7,003 

1031 

Empire Citizen 

Wfihelio 

4,70!) 

1022 

Empire Confidence 

Dfissaldorf . , 

4.030 

10,36 

Empire Seutincl . . 

Phaedra 

610 

180S 

Empire Success . . 

Hagen 

5.()S8 

1021 

ii'llEKOH Pk17.es : 




Saint Andre 

San hi Fe 

4,627 

loai 

Saint Bertrand . . 

Chemnitz 

6, .522 

102!) 

SniiiLe Louise 

Trifels 

0.11)8 

1022 

Saint Maurice 

Rostock , . 

a, 64 2 

1022 


Ollier Prize ships have not yet received new names 
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NAZIS MOCK AT NEUTRALITY 

Above, the Norvsregian steamer ' Svinta ' on 
fire after a German bombing attack in 
April, 1940 ; right, the Greek steamer ‘ Kosti,' 
sinking fast after striking a German mine 
near Falsterbo, Sweden, in December, 1939 ; 
below, a seaman from the Belgian ship ‘ Louis 
Sheid ’ being rescued by breeches buoy after 
the vessel had run aground. She was carrying 
the rescued crew of the torpedoed Dutch vessel 
‘ Tajandoen,' sunk on December 7, 1939* 
Photos, Central Press ; Keystone 





* SILENT SERVICE' LIVES UP TO ITS TITLE 
This photograph, taken from the deck of a destroyer which was escorting a convoy ol merchant 
shipping, shows a British sailor passing on course and speed instructions by means ol a 
blackboard to one of the cargo vessels. 

Photo, CentTai Prcji'* 


of hia predicament. Immediately after- 
wards lie received a radio message 
instructing all British ships to leave 
Norway. He flew the signal for depar- 
ture, and every neutral ship followed 
him, despite the knowledge that they 
might be just as likely to fall in with 
enemy sliip.s as with the friendly ships 
of the escort. Their oonfidenoe was 
rewarded, however, for in due course 
the British warships took over the 
convoy and escorted them safely home. 

At the beginning of May Germany 
announced that she was renewing her 


submarine campaign, and to that end 
U-boats were sent out into the Atlantic 
to operate mainly on the trade routes off 
the coa.sts of Spain and Portugal. When 
Italy entered the war, on June 10, it 
became clear what had been the reason 
for this disposition. However, the 
Nazis issued a special warning to 
neutral shipping not to accept the 
protection of British convoys. On the 
very same day a neutral ship, bound 
from a neutral country to another 
neutral port and sailing unescorted, 
was torpedoed by a German submarine. 


MISSILES THAT MISSED THEIR MARK 

Huge fountains of water were thrown up Into the air when Nazi bombs fell near ships of an 
Allied convoy off the Flanders banks (the range of sandbanks along the coast from Griz Nez to 
the Dutch frontier) But none of the ships in the convoy was damaged 
Photo, Service Oin imalarirfjphiq^ip. th \<i Marine 


She was the Argentine steamer 
" Uruguay,” bound from the Plate to 
Eire with a cargo of grain. She was the 
first Argentine vessel to be sunk in the 
war ; as a result of this outrage a 
strong protest was sent to Berlin, and 
shortly afterwards Argentine shipping 
wais banned from European waters. 


World Shipping Losses in Nine Months o( 
War (Sept., 1939 — May, 1940) 


BRITISM : 

No 

Tons 

Merchant ships 

229 

839,745 

Naval auxiliaries 

45 

37,471 

FRENCH : 

17 

74,486 

POLISH ; 

1 

14,294 

Orher ALLIES ; 

IS 

71,651 

Totof AWled 

307 

1,037,647 

NEUTRAL : 

220 

590,669 

Total 

527 

1.636,516 

GERMAN : 



Scuttlecf 

31 

190,746 

Sunk by naval action 

H7 

178,401 

Mined 

8 

21,235 





71 

390,462 

Captured 

58 

259.122 


129 

649,584 

Additional losses (estimated) 


200,000 



849,584 


This step was in line with the U.S.A.’s 
measure to safeguard American neutral- 
ity, According to the Neutrality Act 
American shipping was prohibited from 
trading in any area proscribed by the 
President as a war zone. All ports from 
Spain to Bergen came under this bau, 
and American flag shipping was thus 
cut off from trading with Europe outside 
Spain and the Mediterranean. No fewer 
than 86 American liners and cargo 
vessels were affected by this rule, but 
they found employment in waters from 
which British shipping had been with- 
drawn. The United States Lines, a 
company whose main business was trans- 
atlantic, formed a Belgian company, who 
would operate some of their ships in the 





W 4;*rjS. 
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BRITISH GUARDS WATCH NEUTRAL SHIPS 
In order that unauthorized persons should not land in British ports, seamen were not allowed to 
leave forei^ ships and armed ^ards were placed at gan^ays and landing stages. Above, the 
guard on duty is seen passing fishing craft at an East Coast port. 

Photo, Topical 


war zone under the Belgian flag. This 
operation completed, eight American 
liners were transferred to the Belgian 
flag and renamed, and had ju.st started 
a new service from Belgium and the 
United Kingdom to America when 
Hitler invaded Belgium, The 13,000-ton 
liner “ Villo de Bruges,” only a short 


Neutral Shipping Losses 
September, 1939, to April, 1940 


Flag 

No. 

Tons 

gross 

Belgian 

i 

7,378 

Danish 

2S 

70,220 

D titch 

30 

80,600 

Eireann 

1 

216 

Estonian 

(3 

6,303 

Pinnish 

8 

18,188 

Greek 

IS 

84,418 

Italian 

7 

34,460 

Japanese 

1 

11,930 

Yugoslav 

o 

10,883 

Latvian 

1 

4,434 

Lithuanian 

1 

1,560 

Panamaii 

2 

2,103 

Norwegian 

57 

116,380 

Soviet 

1 

008 

Spanish 

1 

2,140 

Swedish 

42 

04,603 


210 

556,739 

Neutral losses in May 

10 

42,130 

Total 

220 

598,869 


This table includes Norwegian and Danish losses 
up to April 9 and Dutch anil Belgian losses up to 
May 10. Owing to an Admiralty decision it is not 
permitted to give the nationality of noutral sliips 
6‘ink since April, 1940. 


while previously the ‘‘ President Hard- 
ing,” was bombed from the air and sunk 
off the Belgian coast on the first day of 
German-Belgian hostilities. 

Despite the fact that throughout the 
war Italy had acted’ in the most friendly 
manner towards Germany and had been 
of the utmost assistance to her in over- 
coming the stringency of the Allied 
blockade, Italian ships had suffered in 
the same way as neutrals from the 
indiscriminate Nazi attacks. Although 
Italy was later to become an ally of 
Germany, this did not come about until 
after the Germans had sunk about 
37,000 tons of Italian shipping, apart 
from machine-gunning and bombing 
various other vessels. 

Although by the middle of May 
neutral ships were far to seek, the 
Germans seemed to find them. Swedish 
vessels were unable to move to or from 
their home ports, with few exceptions, 
because of dangerous minefields laid by 
both belligerents in the Kattegat, the 
Baltic and the Skagerrak. The brunt 
of the attack was borne by Greece, the 
most important remaining neutral ship- 
ping country, and several Greek ships 
were sunk in the Atlantic during the 
month. 
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British losses during April were 

heavier than had been general for many 

months, because about 42,000 tons had 

been caught by the Germans at Narvik 

and had been sunk. During May the 

losses were also rather . 

heavy, mainly a.s a Ti .mkir i. 

result of the operations _ 
i -r, 11 L Evacuation 

at Dunkirk, where no 

fewer than 24,000 tons of merchant 

shipping met with disaster in the 

magnificent evacuation of the Allied 

troops from Flanders. .Among the 

ships lost were many trawlers and a 

number of former pleasure steamers 

familiar to holiday-makers on the coasts 

of Great Britain ; while the railway- 

owiiecl cross-Channel steamers suffered 

some losses. Three of them — the 

“ Paris,” “ Maid of Kent ” and 

“ Brighton ” — were Southern Kailway 

steamers in use as hospital ships. They 

were marked with the Red Cross in the 

recognized mamier, but this served to 

attract rather than deter the Nazi 

bombers who were responsible for their 

sinking. The “Paris,” built in 1913, was 

a veteran : she had already seen four 

years of service in the war of 1914-18 

as a minelayer, afterwards returning to 

the railway service. 




Historic Documents. XCVII — XCIX 


FINAL ACT IN THE FINNISH TRAGEDY 

The ‘ Cease Fire ’ order in the Russo-Finnish war sounded at 11 a.m. on March 13, 
1940, following the armistice, news of which was broadcast that same morning to the 
Finnish people by the Foreign Minister, Below we give the principal terms of the harsh 
treaty imposed by the Soviet, as well as M. Tanner’s broadcast, and the last Order of 
the Day issued by Field-Marshal Mannerheim. 


Ti-;xt op Russo -F rNN-iSH Prace Tixeaty segned in 
Mo=5Cow. Matioii 12, 1040: 

I Military operations between the Soviet Union and 

Finland are to cease immediately, according to a 
* prolorol atlncliGfl lierntn. 

II. The State frontiers between the Soviet Union and 
Finland arc to follow a new line by which the territory of the 
Soviet Union will include the whole of the Karelian IstUimis, 
with the town of Viipnri, the bay of Viipiiri, and the islands 
situated in the bay. 

The Soviet Union will further include the lemtory north 
and west of Lake Ladoga with the towns of Knkisulmi, 
Sorlavala and Siiojarvi, tho territory north of Mneivakaj irvi 
and Kualai'irvi, a riinnl>or of islands in Ihe Gulf of Finland, 
an<] parts of llm poniasula of Ribacbl and Srodny. 

The exact clolimilalion of the now froiUiers is to be clfeclcd 
by a cominisglon of reproseriUUivos of the two countries 
wILliin tf‘n days of tbe conclusioti of (he treaty. 

rrr. The contracting f)nrtfes undortake to refrain from 
acts of aggression against each oilier, and iiom concluding 
ttlliancos or eutering into coalitions directed against either 
pari y. 


IV. The Finnish Uepnblic agrees to grant, against animal 
payments of 8,000,1)1)0 Finnish marks a 30 years’ lease of 
llungd, with an area of sea within a radius of live miles lo the 
south and ea-.t and three miles to the west and north of 
riango, as well as a number of islands for the osLablishment of 
a mivfvl base for the protection of the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland against aggiession. 

For tlie pj'oterlion of Lliis space the Soviet Union is entitled 
to keep Ihere ai its own expcniso the necessary land and air 
forces, 

The Finrilsli Govoniinont agrees to wiLlidraw its foicos 
from Harigh within ton day.s after the conclusion of Lliis 
treaty. The Ilaugd peninsula, with the adjoining i.slands, 
passo^i under .Soviet ndininistration. 

V. The Soviet Union uiiclortakes to withdraw its forces 
from (he Potsamo district, which was voluntarily coded to 
FinUuuI under the peace treaty of 1020, 

Finland agrees, ns laid down by I bo peace treaty of IU20, 
not to keep in tlie waters of the Arctic Ocean naval and 
other vessol.s of a tonnage exceeding 100 tons each, regarding 
which Finland is not anhiected lo any restvicUons, and not to 
keep more than 15 naval and other vc.ssels of a tonnage not 
exceeding 400 tons each. 

VI. Sov^iet citw.ens are entitled to free tran,sit through 
the Petsanif) district to and from Norway, The Soviet 
Union has tlic right to establish a consulate at Peisaino. 

Ooo/h passing through the Pelsamo district between tlio 
Soviet Union anil Norway are exempt from inspection and 
oxamlnation olJjur tJian that nocoflsary for the regulation of 
the transit trafOc. These goods are further exempt from 
Customs, transit and other duties. Examination of transit 
goods Is to be ctreotod under the usual rules of international 
trade. 

Soviet civil aircraft arc entitled to cstahiiah air traffle 
across the Petsanio district between the Soviet Union and 
Norway 


VII. The Finnish Government grants lo the Soviet Union 
the right of transit trafllc to and from Sweden. For the 
development of this Iransit traflh* both Government's agree 
to build each on its own territory a railway line connecting 
Kandalaksha and Kemijirvi, 

VITT. After this treaty has come into force economic 
relations arc to be restored between the two counti'ica, which 
for this pui'pose agree to enter into negotiations for the 
conclusion of a trade agreement. 

rw,, , — forco immcdiatoly after its 


AI. Tanner., Finnish Foreign Mini.ster, in \ Broadcast to 
THE Finnish Peophe, AlAUorr 13, 1040 : 

T he demands go further than those presented in the 
autumn. Our delegates have fought to modify them, but 
unsuccessfully. As no prospects were lo be found of obtaining 
better results by continuing the war, it seems wiser to accept 
the peace term.s rather than continue a hopeless struggle. . 

We were not the guilty ones. Wc trusted in treaties with 
oiir neighbour, ljut war came from Russia, and we were 
compelled to defend ourselv’^es. We wore not prepared 
because we had trusted in treaties. There was a lack of all 
sorts of equipment, and a marked shortage of curtain special 
and iinjjortant arms. 

We had not obtained guarantees from olher rjiiarlers. 
During the war we received some help in the form of arms, 
money, and humanitarian lielp. 

Our army did ivell and fought ivith all its might, doing well 
beyond all expectations. Wc had many groat victories, and 
only oij the main frontier were wa forced to %viLhdvaw a Utile. 
The homo front ns well stood drin, in spite of daUy bombings. 
But wo are only a small people. Tho same men had to 
tight all the time, and it was inevitable that they became 
tired. Wc had no reliefs for them, except a few volunteers, 
who were insufticient in numbers and came too late. 

Wc asked for help from Hweclcn, who was in ihe best 
position to give help, but she did not lind it possible to do so. 
Ilcr neutrality policy did not permit, which rendered the 
position still more difficult for us. . . . 

Olfers from Great Britain and Franco were good except for 
one weak point — how could help rcMich us ? The Baltic is 
closed, t^ehsamo is far away, and besides it is held by the 
Rus.sians. The Scandinavian countries had given a negative 
answer lo the pleas of Fhilantl and tho Western l^owors. 
Oon.soqueiitly, Finland had lo slate that this help could not 
bo counted on. , . . 

Tills is n very hard peace. Yet the Cfovcrnment thought 
it bettor to make peace while the defence forces of the 
ooinitry were still unbroken. But vital areas of our country 
with industrial enterprises have had to be sacrificed. The 
populations in these districts will have to be provided with 
new homes. Our possibilities for defence are jeopardized. 

Wo Will have lo make conditions as normal ns possible In 
view of the war which is still raging in Ihe world between the 
Great Powei*s. It will be hard work to build up what has 
been destroyed and heal wounds. Wo will, however, succeed 
in this. The Finnish people are as diligent and enduring in 
peace as they are in war. We went through a time W'hen 
our population was reduced to one half, but we ros(i again. 
Finland will soon regain her vitality. 

FiEDD-MAftsiiAi, Mannerheim in ins Last Order op the 
Day, March 13, 1940 : 

S ODDiER.s of the glorious Pinnish Army, peace has been 
concluded between our country and tho Soviet Union, an 
exacting peace which has ceded to .Soviet Russia nearly every 
battlefield on which you have shod your blood on behalf of 
everything we hold dear and sacred. You did not v'aut 
war ; you loved peace, work and progress, but you were 
forced into a struggle in which you have done great deeds — 
deeds which will shine for centuries long in the pages of 
history. 

More than fifteen thousand of you who took the field will 
never again see your homes, and how many are there of those 
who have lost for ever tbe ability to work I But you also 
dealt hard blows, and if two hundred thousand of our enemies 
are now lying in snowdrifts, gazing with unseeing eyes at 
our starry sky, tho fault is not yours. You did not hate 
them, nor wish them evil j you merely followed the stern 

vni „r. Uft Villnr] 




Chapter 74 

THE FINNS MAKE PEACE: LAST FORTNIGHT 
OF AN HEROIC RESISTANCE 

Final Struggle on Karelian Isthmus — Thirteen Days' Assault on Viipuri — 

Russian Onslaught Stemmed — Finns Destroy the 34th Heavy Tank Brigade — 

Savage Russian Air Attacks — Position at Mid-March — Peace Pourparlers — 

The Russian Terms — Signing of the Peace Treaty — Mannerheim's Last 
Order of the Day — Aftermath 

[A Relief Map of the Battle Zones on the Karelian Isthmitt is printed in pope 660) 


A t ttie begiimiiij; of March. 1940, 
the Russo-Fiunish war, in spite 
of the good morale of Finland’s 
civil population and the determination 
of her soldiers, was entering on its final 
phase. Stalin’s attempts to emulate the 
pincer movements practised so success- 
fully by Hitler in the Polish campaign 
had failed before the superior mobility 
aud individual resource of the Finns. 
The final struggle became concentrated 
on the narrow Karelian Isthmu.s, where 
it assumed the character aud intensity 
of the fighting on the "Western Front 
during the First Great War — but the 
advantages were chiefly with Russia. 

Exhaustioir of the defenders was 
Russia’s aim, and the assaults which 
had begun against the Mannerheim 
defences with exceptional intensity in 
February were pressed relentlessly. 
Along the whole Isthmus, from Viipuri 
in the west to Taipale in 
the east, Finns e.stimated 
to number 120,000 men 
were attacked constantly 
by Red Army men, estimated at half a 
million, supported by all the heavy 
artillery, ’planes and tanks which 
Russia’s superior resources afforded. 
The Finns stood with their backs to 
the wall. The first zone of tfie Mauner- 
heim defences in the west of the 
Isthmus had been pierced with the 
fall of Summa, Now they were in the 
second line. If the Russians should be 
able to break through this line, they 
would cut off the defenders of the 
hitherto impregnable positions iu the 
east of the Isthmus, and the coast road 


Relentless 

Russian 

Assaults 


and railway to Helsinki and southern 
Finland would be open to them. 

The Russians already held almost the 
entire eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Viipuri. Throughout the last day of 
February scores of Russian batteries 
bombarded the Finnish positions. Heavy 
guns of the Red Army continued to 
batter Viipuri until little was left of 
the town hut smoking ruins. In the 
early hours of the next day Russian 
bombers flew over the town, completing 
the work of destruction, and machino- 


along the railway and the frozen shores 
of the Gulf of Viipuri, supported by 
boBihers accompanied by figliting 
’planes, tanks and parachute troops. 
Hand-to-hand fights raged for nearly 
twenty-four hours. Again and again 
Red Army men, fighting with great 
courage, sprang forward in an endeavour 
to .silence Finn machine-gun nests witli 
hand grenades, but ju.st as often the 
machine-gun.s spat out from the shell- 
torn ruins and fields of Viipuri’s suburbs. 

At the same time Finnish ’planes 
bombed the ice on the Gulf and many 
Russian tanks sank with their crews ; 
while Finnish fighters fought one of the 
biggest air battles of the war over 
Viipuri aud claimed to have brought down 
fourteen Soviet machines. For thirteen 
consecutive days the Russians repeated 
their attacks on Viipuri. On March 3 
they sent a regiment of ski-troop.s over 
the ice to try and attack the defenders 
in the rear, on the other side of the 
Gulf. Finnish observers gave tbe alarm 
and the regiment was destroyed by 
aerial bombs, artillery and machine-gun 


fire. Another regiment of Red Army 
men set out from the I-'^land of Hoglaiid 
iu the Gulf of Finland in an attempt to 
disorganize the defenders of Viipuri by an 
attack on Kotka. They met n similar 
fate. The Russians seized the i.slaiid 
fortress of Trangsiind in the Gulf of 
Viipuri, but were still unable to advance 
to Viipuri over the laud bridge formed 
by the other islands in the Gulf. Thirty 
Russian tank.s were put out of action in 
a single day on the Viipuri front. But 
if they were unable yet to capture Viipuri 
itself, the Ru.ssians, at the cost ol 
enormous losses iu men and material, 
were gradually able to consolidate their 
hold on the islands of the Gulf. On 
them they placed light and medium- 
heavy guns and could thus command 
the roads on the western shore. 

Finnish airmen reaped a rich harvest 
throughout the operations, bombing 
and machine-gunning the close-packed 
Russian units, transport vehicles, tanks, 
troop columns aud artillery batteries 
which were crowded on the islands and 
the ice. But the Finnish losses in 



_ r/iolo, Fox 

FINLAND FORCED TO SUBMIT 

After an epic resistance, which roused the admiration of the whole world, the Finns were forced 

-t* M Tanner Finland’s Foreign 



f ounter-attacks designed to drive the attempts against Taipale, at the eastern 

Russians from the islands -were also end of the Isthmus. Repeated attacks 

heavy, and were the more serious in across the frozen river were smashed 

view of the numerical inferiority of the by Finnish artillery in the early stages, 

Finns. Nor could they withdraw men or the attackers were mown down by 

from the other sectors of the Isthmus Finnish machine-gunners when they 

front, which were being subjected to crossed the ice. 

equally intense Russian attacks. Thus at great cost of lives and mate- 

Iii February the Russians, by their rial the Finns stemmed the Russian 

advance beyond Summa, had already advance on the Isthmus. Ou at least 

completely turned the harrier repre- one other front they did not remain on 

sented by Lake Ayrapan, twenty miles the defensive. They scored a notable 

south-east of Viipun. They now con- success against the Sdth Heavy Tank 

tinned their attacks in this sector in an Brigade, s,xJoarhead of the crack Russian 

endeavour to pierce the Mamierheim troops destroyed by a Furnish division 

defences cast of Viipuri and to cross the on the site of the ruined village of 

Vuoksi River, on which those defences Loinetti on the Uomas-Kitela road, 

were based, at its narrowest point, north-east of Lake Ladoga. For four 

Lake Ayrapan beoamo the Fmiii.sh weeks, emulating their tactics against 

“ Verdun.” “ They shall not pass ” the Russian forces at Aglajarvi and 

was the spirited cry of the dcfender.s, Suoraussalmi, Finnish patrols had been 

and for ten consecutive days the Finnish slowly encircling this brigade. Batteries 

troops withstood attacks by tanks, air- of light artillery had been hauled 

craft and infantry, and delivered fierce through the frozen forests to direct a 

counter-attacks, although outnumbered devastating fire on the great armed 

by six to one. encampment of the Russians, extending 

So great were the Russian losses that for one and a half miles along the road, 
the invaders found it impossible to On the night of February 28 the Finns 
collect their wounded, which littered rushed the encampment. The bulk of 
for hundreds of yards the frozen shores the brigade personnel was destroyed, 

of the Lake, For all their great sacri- the troops being afraid to surrender, 

fioes, the capture of a few villages They were killed with grenades in dug- 

around the Lake was all that the Rus- outs which they defended to the last, 

sians could claim even at the end of Among the fallen were the commander 
hostilities. Equally futile were their of the brigade, General Kondratjeff, a 

SOVIET BOMBERS’ FINAL FLING 

The destruction caused in Finnish towns and villages by the incessant raids of Soviet bombers 
has been vividly depicted in many photographs in this work. Below is havoc wrought by an 
air raid carried out by Soviet aircraft early on March 13, 1940, on the very morning that hostilities 

were due to cease at 11 a.m. 

PholOt AasociaUd Press 


“ hero of the Soviet Union,” and 
General Kondrasheff, commander of the 
18th Russian Infantry Division, General 
Kondrasheff had taken refuge iii the 
encampment in a vain attempt to cut 
a way back eastwaids when the ISth 
Jaroslav Infantry Division was des- 
troyed at the beginning of February. 

This final Finnish stroke in the sector 
freed the whole central front to the 
north-east of Lake Ladoga. The war 
booty captured was enormous. It 
included 105 tanka, 12 
armoured cars, 6 guns, 

5 four -barrelled anti- 
aircraft inachiue-gnns, ^ 

200 motor lorries, 28 cars, 25 lorries 
of ammunition, more than 200 horse 
wagou.s, and 30 field kitchen, s. The 34th 
Russian Tank Brigade had been sent 
along the Uomas-Kitela Road to aid the 
18th Division. But the tanks had no 
sooner made contact with the remains of 
the fugitive divisional staff when they 
themselves were surrounded. The bulk 
of the tank brigade then formed up 
around Lemetti, which was surrounded 
by snow-covered fields, separating the 
village from the woods. Attempts were 
made to drive back the invisible Finns, 
but the Russians were fighting blind. 

On February 22 the tank brigade 
ate its last cooked food, which consisted 
of horseflesh. The men had already 
begun to gnaw the bark of trees. After 
that a small piece of bread, described 
by a prisoner as “ half the size of youi 
fist,” was issued daily. When supxilies 
of that ended, rusks and hard biscuits 
dropped from aircraft were issued. 
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SAVED FROM THEIR BLAZING SHIP 


This dramatic photograph shows survivors rowing away from the blazing liner ‘ VUle de Bruges ’ after it had been bombed 
by German aircraft off Ostend on May lo. The ‘ Ville de Bruges ’ was formerly known as the ‘ President Harding ’ 
and belonged to the United States Lines. This company, owing to the fact that by the Neutrality Act American 
shipping was prohibited from trading in the war zone, formed a Belgian company to operate some of its ships, among 
which the re-named ‘ Ville de Bruges ’ was one. 
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THE struggle ended, THE GAtlANT fINNISH FORCES TOHDRAff FROM CEDED TERRITORY 

On March .3 .,,0 lie bite and™c,nalstn.|8lebetmF,*md>MteSrtE-« to! iZl 

toanetid The sinill Finnish tecjuld 110 loogecwllistaiid the almost asj™“" R*. ’ * 4'j”, u 2 i tothfMowjiioi Mirth 12 

of the Soviel Union, and Finlend m oompoW & to the E« 8 » torn, hot »t «*! , the Koi.liao Isthmus ceded t. Russia bp the peace Wat, of Mirth 12 
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THEY SERVED THEIR COUNTRY WELL 

This photograph was taken near Viipuri, one of the main centres of Finnish resistance, where heavy fighting took 
place. It shows Finnish soldiers csamining a map after hearing the Russian peace terms, announced on March 13, For 
them the war was over. They hsd played their part honourably and well. 

Photo, Keystone 






Dining the final week Lunger and the 
extreme cold put an end to the troops’ 
real re^istance. Eus'ian ])ropagauda to 
the effect that the hinus tortured and 
killed all priioner^ induced most of the 
RusMans to fight on to the la&t. This 
terror propaganda had so taken loot 
in their minds,” said a hmnisli staff 
officer, “ that the men lomamed obsti- 
nately in their dug-outs until hand 
grenades, singly or in bundles, had 
cleared one hole after another.” 

The Russians accompanied their 
attacks on Finnish positions on the 
Isthmus and north-east of Ladoga with 
a continuance of devastating air raids 
on the civil population and on Finland’s 
communications. But now the Finns 
were receiving American, French, 
Italian, and Swedi.sh ’planes from 
abroad, and the raiders did not 
escape unscathed. Nor did the Finns 
confine their activities to defence. 
During the week-end of March 3, 28 
Soviet aeroplanes were brought down, 
while Finnish ’planes bombed enemy 
troops and supply columns and the 
railways between Leningrad and the 
Isthmus. 

These Soviet losses were in addition to 
the 251 aircraft that were shot dowij 
by Finnish airmen in February, an- 
nounced in an official Finnish survey 
of the war. Altogether, it was claimed, 
the Russians had lost since the beginning 
of the war 538 aeroplanes, with double 
or treble that number of airmen. In 
the same period 563 civilians were killed 
and 1,289 injured through Russian 
bombs. 

One of the most savage of Russian 
raids was carried out on March 6, when 


SIGNS OF CHANGING OWNERSHIP 
Here the signposts in ceded Finnish territory are being dismantled before the arrival of the 
Russians. Perhaps the old Swedish names which the Finns replaced with local ones will now be 

reverted to by Russia. 

Photo, Planet News 


Ineffective 

Russian 

Raids 


But Stalin’s attempt to emulate 
Hitler, who in forty-eight hours des- 
troyed every rail and road communica- 
tion in Poland, was not successful. 
Although Russian aircraft numbering 
between 500 and 800 had been over 
Finland every clay since 
the war began, the Fin- 
nish roads at the end of 
three and a half months 
of warfare were still intact, and on 
the railways the trains were still 
running, although with great delays. 
One correspondent reported that he 
had not seen a single bridge hit by 
a bomb. The Russian lack of success 
in this respect was due largely to the 
speedy repair work of the Finns, who 
organized fast working road patrols to 
repair damage as soon as it wa.s 
done. The ice also helped to minimize 
damage to the roads, as such holes 


THEY MUST FIND A NEW HOME 


Nearly half a milhon Finns had to leave their homes in south-eastern Karelia within a fortnight 
under the Soviet peace terms. Above, a Karelian family, its household possessions on a sledge, 
has arrived at an evacuation centre near Helsinki. 
rhnlo^ Wide World 


Soviet aircraft bombed the non-military 
towns of Lahti, Mikkeli and Kuopio. 
A corre.spoiident described the raids as 
follows : 

“ At 11.15 a.m. twelve Russian bombers 
came over us flying high and bombed a 
road leading into the east side of the town. 
At 11.80 eighteen Russian bombers flying 
at the same height bombed roads and tlie 
centre of the town. Shortly after noon a 


third relay of bombers came over the west 
aide of the town at altitudes of 2,000 or 
3,000 feet only. They hit the hospital with 
its largo Red Cross flag, scored a direct hit 
with explosive bombs and incendiary bombs 
on the county school, a direct hit on a shelter 
and houses around it, and drove a lane of 
destruction about 200 yards wide across the 
town. 

“The hospital was hit six times and burst 
into flames. I afterwards saw a number of 
terrified women w’ith their faces smeared 
with blood, their clothes torn and their 
appearance dazed and wild. I saw one fall 
and cry s ‘Let mo die.' Two women had 
h.id their legs cut off when the door of their 
bouse was blown in.” 
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Cession of Rybaichi 
Peninsula. 
Demilitarization of 
Petsamo Soniet right 
\Qf passage to Norway 



SOyears' lease of Mango 
ami neighbouring msinland] 




\CESsion ofKanehan Isthmus 
' Viipuni, VnouP! Bay, ana ‘ 


as weie made by Kussian bombs could 
bo speedily lilled with fiozen snow 
Damage to pioperty, on the other hand, 
was extensive, and was said to exceed 
anything witnessed in Spam after two 
yenis of civil war The towns of Vupuii 
and Sortavala wore almost deatioyed 
Nevertheless, the position of the 
Finnish forces during the firat weeks of 
Maich was by no means desperate 


Taking the coinuiumcpiea of the Finnish 
High Cominand at their face value, the 
Finns seemed to be holding their own, 
in spite of the enormous iniitenal and 
human resources of the Russians Yet 
thioughout the last days of this bitter 
and unequal struggle the air was filled 
with persistent rumours of Finnish 
losses far in excess of those officially 
auuounced, and these rumours were 


WHAT FINLAND CEDED TO 
RUSSIA 

This map shows the chief results of Finland’s 
peace with Russia, after an heroic resistance 
whose valour was an inspiration to all free 
peoples The text of the peace treaty is 
printed m page 
CouUi ‘iy of " 'J he Times ” 


Rumours 
of Peace 
Terms 


coupled with teports of impending peace 
negofiotions Statements in Swedish 
iicwspapeis gave the original foundation 
to reports of a coming peace, but the 
early stages of the negotiations were 
wrapped in secrecy The fits! official 
statement was made in Helsinki in 
March, a" follows 

Accniiling to infoimitinn in tho pos 
session of the Pinnish Go\ ci iiment, the Soviet 
Oos oiiiment is believed to hive pliniud the 
pit Scut itioii of doraiinds to rinhrid more 
f ir le lelimg in chuiaetei than those presented 
last autumn Dot ills of tlitsc demands -ire 
so J 11 l/lchlllg ” 

There began at the same time in the 
Swedish Piess a senes of apparently 
inspiiod aitieles in which Finland was 
assured that Moscow had no plans to 
subdue hei, and that 
Russian demands for 
tho lease of the port 
of Haiigo could be Ihe 
only stumbling block in Ihc way of a 
negotiated peace Swedish Government 
Glides continued to deny that Sweden 
was trying to mediate between Fin- 
land and Russia, and emphasized that 
Sweden’s lolo was solely that of “ letter 
box ” The Swedes stioiigly resented 
criticisms of their country which ap- 
peared in the French Piess, and oon- 
tmued to send volunteers and to collect 
funds for Finland 

News of “ fai-ieaohiug Russian de- 
mands ” on Finland was received by the 
people of Helsinki with stupefaction and 
bitterness, directed especially against 
Sweden “ Finland will fight on even 
if it IS suicide, even if before we die 
we have to shoot our own wives and 
children rather than allow them to 
fall into the hands of the enemy,” said 
one Army spokesman But among 
the civilians the opinion was gaining 
giound that if Finland wcic deserted by 
Sweden, while Britain, France and 
America could not give effective help, it 
was best to .save what could be. saved 
iiustcacl of prolonging a suicidal war 
The holders of this opinion were greatly 
in the minority at first, and few people 
outside Finland expected that after 
moie than three months of sacrifice 
in bitter warfare she would now 
cousidei terms which she had rejected 
before war began 

The Russo-Fiiimsh negotiations were 
officially announced on March 11, in 
Helsinki 

“ OoniacL has recently been esiablj.shed 
between the Government of Finland and the 
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Cxo\ LPiimt-itL of tli< L S S K throu^^h tlu 
mediation of S^\L(ien to hnd out uluther 
possibihtiG'5 evjst for the rt ss-ition of hos 
tilitieg ind the io-,toritioii of pcice ifc was 
stated in Holsinlvi 

‘On the mvitition extcnckd bv the 
Go'vcinmcnl of thn USSR to Uio Gmern 
merit of Finl incl to send repre sentatix c.s to 
negotiate a delegation left here last Wed 
nDsda> evening consisting of M Rvti the 
Piimc Ministei Piisihni, a mombor of 
the Government, and other dclcgiton The 
Finnish Government has alitidv knovvlerlgt 
of Russia s peace piopoada No dcci-.ion» 
have been taken so far 

Moscow broadcasts meanwhile con 
tinned attacking Field Marshal Manner 
lieim, the Fimiish C iii-C , whom it 
termed the ‘ White Butcher ” The 
bewildeimeiit of the Finnish popiila 
tions, who were unused to sudden 
changes in policy and had belie\ed in 
the mvmcibilitv of their armies, grew 
e\pn greater MHu'o the negotiations 
were proceeding in Moscow a fierce 
battle was still taking place on the 
Xarehan Isthmus and north east of 
Lake Ladoga and 1,000 Eussiaiis were 
killed in an all-day battle on the 
Kollaa Elver Soviet bombers continued 
to kill civilians all over Finland 

Anger in the British and French 
democracies at another possible success 
for aggression m Europe increased 
Both M Dalaclier, the French Premier, 
and Mr Chdinbcrlain weie being pressed 
by their impatient peoples for details 
of the negotiations It was revealed m 
London on Maich 12 that it was Enssia 
who sought to have hostilities euded, 
and that M Maisl y, Soviet Ambassador 
m London, had outlined Eussia’s peace 
terms to Mr E 4 Butler, Under- 
secretary for Foreign AfEaus, on Febru 
ary 22 But the Butish Government 
considered the terms so onerous that 
it refused to pass them on Mr Cham 


FINLAND FINDS PEACE ONCE 
AGAIN 

HerR inhabitants of Hels nki are taking 
down the planking with which their shop 
fronts had been protected Centre photo 
showa the Finnish flag at half mast in honour 
of Finland’s dead Below left, evacuees 
return again to their home in Helsinki , the 
famous railway station is seen on the left 
Photos, issonnlel Ptess, Keystone 

berlam at the same tune announced 
that both the British and Fieiich 
Governments had already informed the 
Finnish Government that they were 
prepared, in lespou'e to a further 
appeal from Finland, to proeeed im 
mediately and jointly to the help of 
Finland, using nil avuhble re'-ouico' 
at their disposal 

The sands were running out in Finland 
Scarcel.v bad M Baladier made it known 
that an Allied expeditionary force had 
been ready for some days to proceed to 
Finland’s aid, when it 
w' a s announced in Peace 
Helsinki that an agree- Agreement 
meut had been reached 
between the FiiiinsL and Russian 
delegates, subject to ratification by 
the Finnish Parliament M Tanner, 
Finnish Foreign Minister, described how 
appeals to Sweden and Noiway for 
help had been rejected, and how later, 
when the Allies offered to send an 
expeditionary force, the Scandinavian 
countries refused to allow transit, out 
of regard for their “ strict neutrality ” 
The terms of Finland’s peace, signed 
shortly after midnight on March 13 are 
printed in Historic Document Eo 97 
(p 746) Biiefly, they weie as follows- 

Hostilities to cease it noon on dav of 
signature 

Cission by Finland of the whole of the 
KnreUan Isthmus including Viipiiii, and tlio 
whole shore of Lake Ladoga 

Soviet to lease the port and teiritory of 
Hangri fui 30 yeais, at a rent of £25,000, to 
Lstnbhsh a na\al b,iso tlioip 
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FINNS SAY FAREWELL TO HANGO 
A condition of the Russo-Finnish peace treaty was the leasing to Russia for 30 
years of the port and territory 0/ Hango. Above, an old lady in tears as she 
leaves her home ; left, Elis Wennstroen, mayor of Hango, talces a last glance 
at the city ; below, Finns loading a yacht into a lorry at Hango. Hango was 
the yachting centre of Finland. 

Photos, Fox ; Wiilc Woiiil 
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EXPROPRIATION OF FINNISH FAMILIES 
Above, a Karelian smallhol(>er, 60,000 ol whom were forced to leave 
their homes under the terms ot the Soviet peace treaty with Finland. 
Right, Finns loading their household goods on a lorry before leaving 
the district. Below, family belongings at a railway station tn the 
Sortavala district. 

Pholoa. }VUh lI’orM ,• F02 



THE CONQUERED HONOUR 
THEIR DEAD 

Above, relatives of Finnish soldiers who 
died in the war against Russia Rle past 
graves in the churchyard of Lappeenranta, 
after a service given in honour of the fallen 
Right, in Finnish Lapland, soldiers still in 
camp after the peace treaty had been signed. 
Photos, A ssociated P, css , Cential Press 


Cession of Oie FislH'rmaii’s Pi'hiiisulii in 
Far North . 

Finns to roliiin I’otsanio, but to doinili- 
tariKO the district. 

Finland not to maintnni in tho Norlli 
Adantio wiiraliipa, sulimarines or warTihinos, 
except small coast defence ships. 

The -peace treaty was signed by M. 
Molotov, Soviet Premier and Foreign 
Commissar, M, Zhdanov, member of 
the Presidium of the Soviet Supreino 
Council, and Brigade Commander Vasi- 
levski, for Russia. For Finland the 
signatories were Dr. Ryti, Dr. Paasikivi, 
General Walden and M. Voionmaa. 

Finland lost large timber resources 
and sawmills, the whole lower part of the 
Vuokai industrial system, Viipuri, and 
numerous magnificent cellulose and 
other industrial undertakings. More 
serious still were the loss of natural 
defensive positions and the need for re- 
settlement of 400,000 people removed 
from the Rusaian-occupied territories. 
Flags in Helsinki were flown at half- 


mast when the peace terms were made 
known. Women cried ; while men 
sat in stony silence. 

“ Only Ujg futui’e can say wlioUiep wc have 
acted rightly or wisely in concluding peace,” 
said M. llyti in a broadcast, ” With the 
sword in one liancl and a spade in tije other 
vve sliall now hasten on I he work of recon- 
struction, the healing of the wounds of war, 
the mamtendnee and development of our 
culture.” 

But in spirit the Finns were un- 
daunted. Field-Marshal Maiinerheim, 
C.-m-C. of the Finnish army, was more 


popular than ever, His last order of the 
day to the Finnish forces was inspiring : 

“ SoUlicra of the glorious Finiusli Airay.” 
lie began, “ peace has been concluded be- 
tween our country and (he Soviet Union 
. . . an exacting pence which lias ceded 

to Soviet Bnssia nearly every batilo/lelcl oh 
which you have shod your blood on lehalf 
of everything wo hold dear and sacred. You 
did not want war. You loved peace, but were 
forced into a struggle in wliich you have done 
great deeds wliicli will shine for centuries in 
the pages of history. 

" More than 15,000 of you who took the 
field will never again see your homes. But 
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you also dealt hard blows, and if 2(iri,n00 of 
our enemies are now Uing on snowdrifts, 
gazing ttith unsemng eyes at our starry sky, 
the fault IS not vours.” 


worn out. .hkI her men, without reserves, 
w ere sufferina from exhaustion. 


rield-Mai'shal Mdiineiiieira deploied 
that ” valuable offeris and promise of 
assistance which the Western Powers 
gave could not be realized I e ‘ause 
Sweden and Xoiway 
refii.sed transit, owing 


Reasons 
for the 


Capitulation 


to concern for their own 


safety.” As to the 
deeper rea.sons for the Finnish capitula- 
tion, it .seems that, although Sweden 
was largely respoiisilile because of her 
refusal to allotv Allied aid, this refu.sal 
again may have been caused by doubts 
of the Allies’ ability to intervene effec- 
tively and speedily, not only in Finland 
but in Sweden, also, if that country 
should be invaded by Germany as a 
result of the transit of Allied troops. 

TJiidouhtedly the Finns, in the last 
stages of the Isthmus battles, were 
losing far more men than they could 
afford — estimated at 1,000 a day, which 
would have allowed only 216 days of 
warfare for a nation whose total field 
army was only 246,000 men. The 
Finnish artillery, although replenished 
from foreign sources, was also largely 


Bombing of the front lines and of 
civilians played a large part in wearing 
clown Finnish resistance. Ru^-.u could 
muster 2.500 aircraft — .seven times the 
iinmber of Finland’s ’planes. They jire- 
vented the Finnish .soldier from getting 
bis rest, and in the opinion of many 
experts were the deciding factor. Out- 
gunned, inferior in the air, immensely 
inferior in numerical strength, the 
Finnish armies iieverthcle-<3 inflicted 
terrific losses on the Reel Armies. On 
the front north of Lake Ladoga the 
Red Army’s crack 18th Division had 
been completely annihilated. On the 
“ waistline ” front Russian attemjits to 
drive through to the Gulf of Bothnia 
had cost the invader 85,000 lives. 
Russia sacrificed £17,000,000 worth of 
tanks and £10,000,000 worth of ’planes 
in her attempts to subjugate Finland. 
She lost more than 200,000 men. 

Finland had, above all, dealt a 
.shattering blow at the “ insdncibility ” 
of the Red Army, and had encouraged 
small nations all over Europe in their 
resistance to aggression. 

But Finland was faced with a gigantic 


ta'-k of reoiganizatimi. Pitiful pcenea 
were witiieS'Cil as nearly L5.If a million 
people from the ceded territories mi- 
grated before the advaucrag Radians. 
Belongings were piled on haiid-dedges, 
on .sledges pulled b^- rwiideer, .iiid on 
Fiiiiiisli army lorries, aud hundreds of 
formerh prospeious farmsteads were 
ahancloned. The problem of re-settle- 
ment was aggravated by the fact that 
Finland’.s trade with the outer world 
had stagnated, and bv the necessity of 
directing it into iiev. channels. But the 
Finns received with open arms their 
refugee countrymen and that efficient 
organization which chaiactenzed the 
Finnish effort throughout the war was 
speedily adapted to dealing with them. 

Rothiiig was left behind which could 
be of use to the Russians. The electric 
power station, the water installation 
and other municipal undertakings at 
Hango were stripped hare. 

To offset the Russian encroachment 
a defensive pact between Finland, 
Sweden and Norway was mooted in the 
Scandinavian Press. But at a hint 
from Ru.ssia the discussion was dropped. 
Squeezed between mighty neighbours, 
the only hope of Finland and the 
Scandinavian countries for maintaining 



their territorial integrity lay in “ ap- 
peasement.” So long as total domina- 
tion of Scandinavia by one aggressive 
neighbour ran counter to the interests 
of the other, they might still hope to 
survive as national entities. 

SOME VOLUNTEERS IN 
FREEDOM’S CAUSE 
Left, Major Kermit Roosevelt talking to 
some of the 500 volunteers whom he raised 
to fight for the Finns. The war ended 
before they could be "used Below, Field- 
Marshal Mannerheim addressing the 
Swedish Voluntary Corps before their 
disbandment 

Photos, L N A Asjocinterl Fres'i 
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BALKAN TENSION: GERMANY AND THE 
ALLIES MANOEUVRE FOR POSITION 

The Balkans in Spring, 1940— Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner— Turkey 
Speeds Up Her Defence— Conference of the Balkan Entente— Strategic 
Difficulties of Yugoslavia : Rapprochement with Bulgaria — Molotov's Speech 
Alarms Rumania — Germany’s Economy Demands— The English Commercial 
Corporation: a Riposte to Nazi Penetration — The Attitude of Greece 


D EBPDNiisrG fears that the Balkans 
would be drawn into the Great 
War, fears which were allayed 
only temporarily by the mission of 
Mr. Sumner Welle.-i, Special Envoy of 
President Roosevelt to Europe, reigned 
111 the chancellories of Belgrade, Buchar- 
est, Sofia and Athens in the early spring 
of 1940. The struggle between Russia 
and Einlaiid was eiitci'iiig its decisive 
phase. Germany’s pressure for econonaic 
and political coiicessions in the Balkans, 
in order to counteract the growing 
effectiveness of the Allied blockade, 
was growing more insistent. The meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Balkan Entente on February 2 came and 
wont with apparently no decision being 
reached as to the possibility of effective 
united action against aggression. Musso- 
lini and Hitler had yet another meeting, 
this time at the Brenner, which caused 
grave disquiet in the Balkan countries ; 
while a speech by M. Molotov, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, in which he men- 
tioned Bea.sarabia, did nothing to allay 


Rumanian suspicions of Russian policy. 
To these pessimistic capitals of the 
Balkan.s there was one exception. This 
was Ankara. Public opinion in Turkey, 
w'hich had for years been friendly to 
Germany and Russia, turned a full 
circle. The far-scemg wisdom of tlio 
Allies in concluding a pact of mutual 
a.ssistance with Turkey became over 
more apparent, in view of Turkey’s koy 
situation in the Balkans and the Near 
East. After the First Great War Russia 
had been the first country (after 
Afghanistan) to recognize the New 
Turkey, Turkey joined the League of 
Nations after consulting Russia ; Turkey 
fostered the Balkan Entente with 
Moscow’s approval. With Stalin’s sup- 
port, Kemal Ataturk, founder of the New 
Turkey, sent his delegates to negotiate 
the Montreux Convention relating to 
the Dardanelles. Then came the collapse 
of the Anglo-French negotiations in 
Moscow, and Ribbentrop’s dash to that 
capital ; the Russo-German invasion of 
Poland quickly followed. 


Up to that iiioiiieiit Turkey had 
counted on Russia to form the keystone 
ill ail Allied anti-aggression front. 
Turkey was negotiating with Russia a 
pact of non-aggression. M. Sarajoglu, 
Turkish Foreign Munster, went to 
Moscow ill the belief that this pact would 
be concluded ; liut tlie Russians were 
obscure about their intentions and even 
demanded, as tlie price of the pact, a 
unilalcral reversal of the Montreux 
Oonvoiitioii. This would have meant 
that Turkey would agree to clo.se the 
Strails in all circiimstauoca to foreign 
warahipB hostile to Soviet Russia, 
M. Sarajoglu refused to give Russia the 
guarantee for which she asked ; instead, 
he concluded the treaty of mutual 
assistance with the Allies to which 
Turkey was morally committed. 

By virtue of her pact with the Allies, 
her control of the Dardanelles, aud her 
relations with Greece, Iraq, Iran and 
Afglianistaii, Turkey became the leading 
Balkan State and the 
prop of tho Balkan En- 
tente and of Allied policy Entente 
in the Balkans. The 
Turkish press began to show impatience 
with the hesitating policy of other 
neutral countries. The conclusion of 
peace between Finland and Russia, 
followed by the Scandinavian refusal to 
allow Allied troops to go to Finland’s aid, 
was greeted with regret, “The stigma 
of the Scandinavian attitude,” wrote 
M. Hussein Jahid, a Deputy and the most 
experienced of Turkish journalists, " will 
remain in their lii story for ever.” 

Turkey began to prepare actively 
for war. Supplies were reaching her 
from the Allies — “ sometimes later, 
sometimes earlier tlian expected,” as 
a Government spokesman said, “ hut 
they wore arriving.” Practice black- 
outs were staged in various towns of 
Anatolia, assisted by Admiral Luoien 
Moiiren, French Passive Defence CWef. 
There was a number of consultations 
between President lubnii and the 
Turkish military chiefs, on the one hand, 
and Anglo-French military advisers. 
M. Saydara, Prime Minister of Turkey, 
broadcasting from Ankara, declared 
that after intensive preparations over 
the past 12 months Turkey was ready 



DICTATORS MEET AT THE BRENNER PASS 

On March i8, 1940, Hitler met Mussolini at the Brennero railway station on the Italian aide 
of the'Brenner Pass, where they had a two and a half hours’ conversation Above, the Axis 
partners are seen shaking hands on Hitler’s arrival, while Ribbentrop and Ciano look on. 
PhoiOf Intermahonal Qraphio Ptbss 
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KING CAROL STRESSES HIS NEUTRALITY 

King Carol is seen above addressing the Rumanian parliament m Bucharest in March, 
1940. He then stressed Rumania’s devotion to peace and her determination to maintain correct 
relations with ail powers. 

Photo, Keystone 


for anything. He rerealed that Turkey 
had spent £30,000,000 on her army in 
the past year, and warned the nation 
that the crisis which had covered a 
large part of the world was now at 
Turkey’s door. 

But while Turkey thus armed herself 
to be ready for the fray, she kept a 
wary eye on Italy. Italy is much 
nearer to Turkey than is Germany, 
_ , and the presence of Italian 

wntrhJ aerodromes and warships 
^ in the Dodecanese Islands 
^ was an ever-present re- 
minder to Turkey of the risks her 
harbours and towns might run if 
involved in a war with Italy. The 
studiously ambiguous pohcy of Mus- 
solini had always caused suspicion 
in Ankara, where Italian post-War 
aspirations in Anatolia were remem- 
bered and resented, Italy’s seizure 
of Albania, thereby weakening the 
powers of resistance of Yugoslavia and 
Greece, was contrary to Turkey’s 
avowed policy of maintaining Balkan 
indepeudeiice. 

Turkish-Italian relations meanwhile 
remained conditioned by those between 
Italy and Turkey’s Western allies. 
There was nothing in these relations in 
early Behruary, 1940, to preclude the 
conclusion of a new trade agreement 
between Italy and Turkey, providing 
for an exchange of commodities to 
reach a total of 800,000,000 lire 
(£11,400,000) a year. Satisfaction in 
Turkey was not confined to the un- 
doubted advantages arising out of 
increased trade between two countries 
whose economies were complementary, 
but was also due to the implied hint of 
a general improvement in the Balkan 
situation. Soon after the signature of 
the accord, on February 9, there were 
reports of an Italian approach to 
Turkey for a common Balkan policy 
in the event of a Soviet march into the 
Balkans, These reports could not he 
confirmed, but Turkey’s attitude, so 
often proclaimed by her statesmen, was 
one of unconditional adherence to her 
pacts with the Allies. 

The position of the Allies in other 
Balkan States was less satisfactory, 
largely owing to geographical con- 
siderations. The conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Balkan Entente 
ended on February 4, 1940, after which 
the following communique was issued ; 

“ The exchange of views between the 
members of the permanent OounoU, which 
proceeded in a cordial and confident atmo- 
sphere, allows them to state unammonaly : 

(1) The common interest of the four States 
to mamtam peace, order, and security in 
south-east Europe ; 

(2) Their firm will to pursue their resolutely 
paciflo policy, strictly maintaining their 


positions in relation to the present conflict 
in order to preserve this region from the trials 
of war ; 

(8) Their will to remain united within the 
framework of an Entente which pursues its 
own ends and which is directed against no 
one, and to watch m common for the safe- 
guard of the right of each to its independenee 
and its national territory ; 

(4) Their sincere desire to maintain and to 
develop friendly relations with neighbouring 
States ; 

(5) The need to improve commamoations 
and economle links between the Balkan 
States ; 

(6) Prolongation of the Balkan Pact for 
seven years, beginning Pebrunry fl, 1941," 

Great Britain, France, Turkey, Ger- 
many and Italy all hailed the conference. 
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as a success, a fact which, in view of the 
opposing interests of the belligerents, 
led to the suspicion that the conference 
had resulted in nothing very tangible, 
“ Germany,” wrote the “ Diplomatisch- 
politiscke Korrespondenz,” “ welcome.s 
any step which may lead to psycho- 
logical consolidation and the stren^heii- 
ing of peaceful development in the 
Balkans.” As it was Germany’s main 
aim to retain the Balkans as a granary 
to enable her to defeat the British 
blockade, the inference was drawn that 
she saw nothing in the results of the 
Balkan Entente conference which would 
draw them together in a common stand 
against further Nazi aggression. 




MOLOTOV ADDRESSES THE SUPREME SOVIET 

Seen above, listening to M. Molotov’s speech to the Supieme Soviet on Maich 29, 1940, are ; 
I, Budenny ; 2, Timoslienko ; 3, Mme. Nikolayeva ; 4, Shkirvatov , g, Badayev ; 6 , Babayev ; 
7, Kalmin ; 8, Zhdanov; 9, Stalin ; 10, Lyssenko ; 11, Yussupov ; 12, Andreyev ; 13, Shveinik ; 
14, Kulagin ; 15, Mme Aslanova ; 16, Voznessensky ; 17, Vyghmsky ; 18, Pervukhin ; 19, 
Voroshilov ; and 20, Mikoyan. On the right, deputies from various regions are seen listening 
with close attention to the speech, winch dealt with Soviet foreign policy 
rhotos. Planet' A^ews 


Fui Britain the ohicl sigiiificanee 
soeined to lie in Clause 3 of the Balkan 
Conference ooiumuaique, whore the 
inoiuberH of the Entente agreed to 
“ watch in oonniion for the safeguard of 
Ihe right of each to its iiideiJendence 
and its national territory.” Thus 
seemed to imply some attempt at mutual 
eollahoratiou against aggressors from 
any quarter in the Balkans, but to what 
extent this “ watch in caimnon ” would 
result in effective mutual assistance 
against aggression seemed somewhat 
problematical, in the absence of know- 
ledge of any secret agreement vvliieh 
may have been reached at the con- 
I'eienoc. 

Yugoslavia, with the longest frontiers 
of any Balkan State, wa.s faced with 
strategic difficulties far more difficult 
than those of Greece, Rumania and 
Turkey. Such factors 
Yugoslav as her minorities, the 
Problems infiltratioii of Nazi 
agents, and the prox- 
imity of Italy, Germany and Hungary 
(the last with territorial claims on 
Yugoslavia), would make her cautious 
in jiroffcring help to a ucighbouriiig 
Balkan State. Nearly a half of 
her export trade was already with 
Germany, and the launching of German 
propaganda on the eve of the conference 
suggesting that neutral countries could 
best show their goodwill towards the 
Reich by selling Germany what she 
needed, savoured of a veiled threat. 

Neverthcle.ss, there were two encourag- 
ing dcveiopiiiciits in Yugoslavia as far 
as the Allies were concerned. One was 
the increasingly pro-Allied sentiment 
of both Serbs and Croats, who formed 
the great majority of the Yugoslav 
State ; the other was the growing appre- 
ciation by the Yugoslav Government 


that the Allie.s were likely to win the 
war, and that, unless Yugoslavia found 
other markets besides those of Germany, 
■she would suffer economic chaos. The 
dispatch of Yugoslav trade delegates to 
London refleotecl the country’s desires 
for closer eollahoratiou with the Demo- 
orucie.s. Especially weie Yugoslavia’, s 
generals intent on receiving Allied air- 
craft and mechanized equipment. 

Another good result of the Balkan 
Couferonce was to confirm the con- 
tinuance of friendly relation.s between 
Yugoslavia and her former enemy, 
Bulgaria, a rapprochement for which 
Britain had coinsistently worked, with a 
view to removing Bulgarian o])positiou 
(arising out of her territorial grievaiice.s) 
to collaboration against aggi essioii with 
the other Balkan Powers. But al- 
though Bulgariaii'Yugoslav friendship 
was reaffirmed, Bulgaria inclined dis- 
tinctly to what she termed “ Balkan 
neutrality ” rather than to sympathy 
for the aims of the Allies. 

Bulgaria’s view of Balkan good- 
neighbourliness included fricnd.ship 
towards Soviet Ru.ssia, with whom 
commercial relations were beocming 
increasingly intimate. In March, 1940, 
the U.S.S.E. -Bulgaria Air Line between 
Moscow and Sofia, via Kharkov, Kher- 
son, Burgas and Plovdiv was opened. 
Eurther, a regular freight and passenger 
service between the U.S.S.E. and Bul- 
garia was maugnrated by the motor 
ship “ Svaneiia,” which sailed from 
Odessa for Varna. This was the first 


regular service between Bulgaria and 
Bu.ssia since the war of 1914-18, 

Bulgaria jirovided a political sensa- 
tion with the rcBigiiatiou after the 
Balkan Conference of M. Kiosseivanov, 
her Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
who had played a notable part in Bulgar- 
Tuiki.sh rapprochement and wa.s well 
known to all Allied diplomats in the 
Balkan.s. M. Kiosseivanov was replaced 
in the premiership by a scientist, M. 
Bogdan Filov. It was officially affirmed, 
however, that the change in the Govern- 
ment iiniilied no cliange in Bulgaiian 
foreign policy, whieh remained one of 
.strictest neutrality. 

March 26, 1940, saw the third amii- 
ver.sary of tho signature of the Italo- 
Yugoslav ]iaet of friendship, and con- 
gratulatory messages were exchanged 
between Count Ciauo, Italian Foreign 
Mini.ster, and M. Cincar-Markovitoh, 
Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia. In 
spite of officially cordial relations with 
Italy, Yugoslavia did not abate at all 
her close wateh on that country, whose 
un, satisfied aspirations for the fine 
natural naval harbours of the Dalmatian 
coast had persisted since the First 
Great War. 

An unwelcome aftermath of the 
Balkan Conference was a campaign 
against Yugo.slavia in tho Hungarian 
press, arising out of the presumed 
extension against Hungary of the 
Balkan Powers’ commitments to help 
each other against aggression. Hungary, 
in common with other Balkan countries 
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take bieath after her losse*? in Finland, 
and German interests in the Balkans, 
the Soviet would };o m for no new 
adventures at the moment. Bulgaria 
was relieved — not only befause the 
feeling of .solidarity with Slar' Rinssia. 
far outweigiied Bulgarian adimratioii 
for Finland’s gallant re.sistaiice, hut also 




was nervous at the outcome of the 
meeting bet'ween Mussolini and Hitler 
at the Brenner on March 18, 1940, and 
the visits to Rome of von Ribbentrop. 
Hungary had always looked to Italy to 
champion her territorial claims against 
Yugoslavia and Rumania — more par- 
ticularly against the last-named — and 
to help her in resisting too exorbitant 
Nazi ecoiioiiiic deinaiids, Hungary 
feared that Mussolini had perhaps 
agreed to sacrifice his Hungarian in- 
terests in return for conces.siona else- 
where promised him by Hitler, and 
Hungarians had no wish for an iiicrea.so 
of Nazi influence in their country. 
There were persistent rumours in Buda- 
pest of a Geniian-Itahan-Russian under- 
taking to respect the neutrality of the 
Balkans, which would have implied, 
inter alia, a guarantee of those Rumanian 
frontiers which Hungary coveted. 

Count Paul Teleki, Hungarian Prime 
Minister, went to Rome in March to 
find out what had happened. He came 
back apparently reassured that Italy 
still maintained her interest iii his 
country. 

The conclusion was drawn by nearly 
all Balkan countries that the Brenner 
meeting had resulted from a desire on 
Hitler’s part to cheek British aims, 

. . , and to secure the 

Txis 

Powers Nazi economy by 
allocating spheres ot 
interest for the three Totalitarian 
Powers — Germany, Italy and Russia. 
The extent to which Hitler’s desires had 
been realized was the subject of much 
conflicting speculation. In Belgrade the 
opinion was that Italy, while inaintaiu- 
ing friendly relations with Germany, 
would not commit her.self to cooperation, 
with Russia. The Balkan countries 



would certamly have resisted ener- 
getically any attempt at dividing them 
up into spheres of influence without 
their coiusont. 

The end of the Russo-Eiunish war, 
which had meanwhile been negotiated 
(March 13) and had resulted in the 
cession of large tracts of territory to the 
Soviet, also inspired a certain amount 
of optimism as regards Russia’s 
future intentions in the Balkan area. 
Yugoslavia thought that, in view of 
Russia’s internal situation, her need to 


because the Rubso-Fiimish peace was 
held to remove the danger of a spread 
of the war to the Cauca.sus and the Near 
Bast, with its implications of war 
dangers for Bulgaria, It was thought 
that Russia would consider tvell before 
indulging in Black Sea adventiire.s after 
her expensive experience in Finland. 

Bulgaria and. Yugoslavia found 
further reason for optimism in the speech 
of Molotov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, 
on March 29, 1940. He declared 
that Russia intended to maintain 
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her neutrality. “ We will not parti- 
cipate in a hig war,” he said. ” The 
Soviet will not be a7i in.strument of alien 
policy, but will pursue an independent 
attitude.” Accusing Britain and France 
of being actuated by motives of revenge, 
Molotov said : 

“ Tlie fant^istic plans ascribed to Russia of 
an imaginary campaign by lln? Red Army 
again'?t India, Egypt and the like have such 
an oljvio\is absurdity that only people devoid 
of reason can believe such ridiculous gossip/’ 

M. Molotov then made a reference to 
Bessarabia : 

“ We h.ive no pact of nou-agyi’cssion with 
Rumaniii. This hs explained hy the existence 
of tlie nnsettlod coiitrovor.sy over Beissaraliia, 
the seizure of whicli hy itumania has never 
lioeii recognized by tlio Soviet. But we have 
never raised the question of its recovery Ijy 
war. ’ ’ 

Turkey was quick to emphasize the 
assertion that the Soviet did not intend 
to take part actively in the war. In 
official circles it was felt that the 
possibility of maintaining peace in the 
Near East as far as Eussia was con- 
cerned was good. But this rea.ssuring 
view of the future was not shared by 
Eumania. 

The history of Eussia’s relations with 
Finland was hardly such as to induce 
Eumania to relax her precautions. The 
completion of the defences on the 
northern and western 

Rumanian frontiers was pushed 

Precautions forward with all speed. 

It wa.s estimated that 
Eumania had 1,500,000 men mobilized 
during the early nionth.s of 1940. A real 
endeavour was made to cooperate with 
Bulgaria, whose aspirations regarding the 
Eumaniaii territory of South Dobrudja 
might turn her into an uncomfortable 
neighbour in Eumaiila's rear if Ru- 
mania were confronted with aggression 
from other quartens. M. Constantinescu, 
the Eumaniau Finance Miui.ster and 
I’l'esident of the National Bank, visited 
Sofia and had talks with King Boris and 
his ministers. Although the Southern 
Dobrudja was not specifically mentioned, 
the impression gained ground in Sofia 
that Eumania would not be averse to 
promising consideration of Bulgarin's 
claim to this territory when inter- 
national harmony in Europe had been 
restored. Meanwhile, arrangements 
were agreed for an intensification of 
commercial exchanges between the two 
countries. 

German pressure ou Eumania for 
greater deliveries of oil, wheat and 
other products continued with greater 
force than ever. The long freeze-np 
of the Danube, the shortage of railway 
rolling stock in Eumania, and the calling 
up of so many peasants to the colours 


had done much to slow up Eumaniau 
supplies to the Eeich. Dr. Clodius, 
the Nazi economic negotiator, who 
arrived in Bucharest in March, was 
particularly intent on securing the 
release of peasants from the colours so 
that Germany's agricultural demand.s 
could be fulfilled. He also complained 
of the increasing cost of Enmanian 
products, which was duo partly to 
increased taxation of the oil companies 
for national defence needs and partly 
to the general rise in the cost of living in 
Eumania. 

King Carol, in a speech delivered 
early in March, streased Eumania’s 
devotion to peace and her determination 
to maintain correct relations with all 
Powers. A week afterwards it was 
revealed that Rumania's Iron Guard, 
the outlawed Nazi terrorist organization 
which had been respon.sible for a num- 
ber of political assas.siuationa, had 
been pardoned. Those who had been 
expelled from the public services were 
to be reinstated, while widows of 
legionaries (including the men who had 
assassinated M. Calinc.scu, the Prime 
Minister, in the previous autumn) wore 
to receive damages and pensions. 

The official Rumanian attitude to 
this amnesty was that it was a purely 
internal move to ensure greater unity 
within the country. There were sceptics, 
however, who asserted that King Carol 
had acted under external (German) 
pres.sure. (The Iron Guard, it will be 
recalled, advocated a firm alliance 



BULGARIAN PREMIER 

The Kiosseivanov mitiistry resigned on 
February 15, 1940, and a new Bulgarian 
government was formed next day headed by 
Professor Bogdan Filov (above). 

Photo, Planet Newa 
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between Rumania and the Eome-Berlin 
Axis Powers.) 

In the tussle between the Allie.s and 
Nazi Germany for predominance in the 
Balkans, the Allied weapons were their 
free markets of the world, which could 
be made available or unavailable to 
Balkan exporters ; their control of 
essential raw materials and certain 
essential armaments supplies ; and the 
undoubted sympathies of the peoples in 
every Balkan country except Bulgaria 
for the Allied cause. The German 
weapons were their previously acquired 
hold on the trade of the Balkan 
countries ; the proximity of German 
troops to the Balkans ; and the spread 
of propaganda aimed at inspiring the 
Balkans with fear that they would be 
overrun if they resisted Nazi demands. 

Working in favour of the Nazis was 
the lesson inspired hy their ruthless 
destruction of Poland, supplemented 
by many films to show the alleged 
invincibility of the 
Siegfried Line. The Argument 
Nazis implied that Ger- of Rear 
many was Eumania’s 
only friend who could prevail on Russia 
to hold her hand. But the main Nazi 
argument was fear, and the more fear 
they could inspire the greater were their 
chances of securing economic hegemony 
in the Balkans. 

The extent of Nazi economic penetra- 
tion was indicated by trade figures, 
which became available in the early 
part of 1940. These showed the total 
exports of the Balkan conivtries and 
Germany’s share of those exports as 
follows : 


Balkan Exports for the Year 1939 



Total 

Exports 

(millions) 

Bxxjorta 

Lo Groaler 
Gormany 
(millions) 

Greece (draclimao) 

0,200 

2,720 

Bumaiiia (!oi) . . 

20, SO!) 

11,57(1 

Turkey (£T) 
Yugoslavia 

127,380 

63,50!) 

(cliriara) 

Bulgaria (leva, 

5,521 

2,631 

11 months) 

5,06.5 

3,518 


It will be seen that Germany’s share 
amounted in most cases to nearly one- 
half, and in the case of Bulgaria to more 
than 50 per cent of each country’s total 
exports. Exports to Britain during 1939 
were in comparison iusiguifioant, being 
as follows : 

Balkan Exports to Great Britain for the 
Year 1939 



(millions) 

Greece (di'aclnnao) 

1,269 

Rumania (loi) 

3,768 

Turkey (£T) 

7,302 

Yugoslavia {dinars) 

307 

Bulgaria (leva, 11 moiiUis) 

168 





After the outbreak of the Second 
Great War Germany’s share of Balkan 
trade as compared with Britain’s share 
still further increased, as shown in the 
following tabulation ; 


Balkan Exports— Four Months 
September to December, 1939 
(All Hgiirci in millions of iocol currencies) 



Total 

Exports 

To 

U.K. 

To 

Greater 

Germany 

Greece. . 

4,310 

912 

692 

Rumania , . 

0.017 

1,453 

4,383 

Turkey 

63,805 

4,095 

13,232 

Yugoslavia . . 

2,105 

110 

1,092 

Bulgaria 

(Kejit’.-'Nov.) 

2.4S1 

20 

1,930 


Balkan 

Envoys 

Confer 


It was seen in London and Paris that, 
if the Allied blockade was not to be 
seriously vitiated by a large influx of 
commodities to Germany from the 
Balkan countries, 
energetic steps were 
necessary. The result 
was the summoning 
to a conference in London of the 
British diplomatic representatives in 
Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest, Athens, 
Ankara, and Rome. The summons 
stirred the imagination of the Balkan 
pre.ss, as the Balkan countries felt that 
at last their economy, so neglected by 
the Western Powers in the years of 
peace, would gain by the renewed 
Allied interest. It was taken as a 
proof that the Allie.s “ meant business ” 
in the Balkans. 

Especially was this so with Greece, 
who was very eager to find an alternative 
market in the Allied countries for 
tobacco, which constituted 46 per cent 
in value of her total exports. Greek 
sympathy for the Allied cause arose not 
only out of Germany’s ruthless sea 
warfare, which had resulted in severe 


BRITISH ENVOYS CONFER AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 

Lord Halifax presides over the first of a series of talks at the Foreign Office between British 
diplomatic representatives from countries abroad. From left to right are : Mr. Ronald 
Campbell /yugoslavia) j Sir Reginald Hoare (Rumania) ; Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (rurke7) ; 
Sir Percy Loraine (Italy) ; Viscount Halifax ; Sir William Seeds (Russia) ; Sir Charles Palairet 
(Greece) j Mr. Owen St. C. O’Malley (Hungary) : and Mr. George Rendel (Bulgaria). 
Photo, Central Press 


losses to Greece’s mercantile marine, 
but from the traditional bonds of 
friendship which had united Britain 
with Greece since the beginning of the 
19th century, when British volunteers 
(including Lord Byron) and wurshij)s 
played a decisive part in the achieve- 
ment of Greek freedom from Turkish 
domination. These bonds had been re- 
inforced by the Allied guarantee given 
after Mussolini’s invasion of Albania. 

Pro-Allied sentiment in Greece was, 
however, kept in strict bounds by King 
George H and his right-hand mau. 
General Metaxas. The press was allowed 
to give only equal space to German and 
Allied communiques, and comment was 
banned. The last conflict in which the 
Greeks were involved had endured from 
1912 until 1923, when hostilities with 
Turkey ceased, and the Greeks were 
heartily tired of war. Greece had also 
to consider the attitude of her great 
neighbour, Italy, whose ties with Berlin 
could hold grave implications for Greece 
if the latter abandoned her neutral 
attitude. Greek harbours and towns 
were particularly vulnerable to attack 
from the air, while Italy had secured 
a land frontier with Greece by her seizure 
of Albania. Greece’s attitude was one 
of watchful waiting. Meanwhile, she 
continued with her rearmament and, 
to use the words of General Metaxas in 
Salonika, in Eebruary ; “ Whether 

Greece was spared conflict or not, she 
would maintaiu her self-respect. She 
would not crawl on her stomach in 
Older to he spared the horrors of war.” 
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Further indication of the Allied re- 
solve to obtain a much larger share of 
Balkan trade was the formation, an- 
nounced by Sir John Simon on April 5, 
of a great British trading corporation 
under Government auspices to develop 
trade with the Balkans. The corpora- 
tion, called the English Commercial 
Corporation (Eiico), was aimed at 
intensifying the economic war against 
Germany. Capital was being provided 
by the Treasury, and Viscount Swintoii 
was nominated chairman. 

In some London quarters, however 
doul)t was still expressed as to the 
efficacy of economic methods alone ii> 
countering the Nazi stranglehold on 
the Balkans. Oppor- 
tunities to purchase 

and seU in the Allied stranglehold 
markets, the critics 
said, would hardly induce the small 
Balkan countrie.s near Germany to lay 
their territory open to Nazi invasion 
by refusal to bow to German economic 
behests. The Nazis were never tired of 
pointing out that whereas the Allied 
armies were some distance away in the 
Near East, the Nazi armies were on, or 


Countering 
the Nazi 


close to, the frontiers of Rumania, Yugo- 
slatda and Bulgaria. It was widely felt 
in London that, if the new trading cor- 
poration were to block the Balkan hole 
in the Allied blockade, the Allies would 
have to make the necessary strategic 
dispositions to ensure speedy and 
effective support for the Balkans against 
the Nazi military menace, in addition, of 
course, to economic support. 
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FIVE MONTHS OF ECONOMIC WARFARE: 
TIGHTENING UP THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY 

Cutting Off Germany's Sea-borne Exports — A Million Tons of Enemy Contra- 
band Captured — The Navicert System — The Nazi Position Examined — 

Stopping Leaks in the Blockade — British Trade Agreements— Drawing the 

Noose Tighter 


T HIS Chiijjtpr tal^w up the story of 
Economic Warfare from page 329, 
and deals with the five mouths 
November, 1939, to March, 19-10. 

Although wilhiu twenty-foiii hours of 
the doclariitioii of war Britain imposed 
a ban on the nupott of certain goods — 
conlrah.md of war”— into Germany, 
it WHS not until November 27 that the 
same re.strictions were made to operate 
against Germany’s exports. 

The oceasion and juslificatiou were 
afforded by llie enmpaign of unrestricted 
minclaying begun by the Nuzia in 
November, 1939 — in rourso of which 
iminlipra of merchant .ships, neutral to a 
greater extent than Allied, were sent 
to the bottom by magnetic niinca 
htrewod about the seas in complete dis- 
regard of the Hague Coiiveutinn which 
Gcrnmny a.'i recently a.s the preceding 
Suptemher 17 hud promi.sed to oh.serv'c. 
The Britisli Government, declared Mr. 
Ciiainborlaiii in the House of Commons 
cn November 21, 1939, was not prepared 
lo allow such a method of conducting 


warfare to continue without retaliation. 
In the last war, the Premier went on, 
as a measure of justified reprisal for 
•submarine attacks on uierchaiit ships, 
exports of German origin or ownership 
were made subject to seizure on the 
High Seas, and “ the many violations 
of international law and the ruthless 
brutality of German methods ” had now 
decided the Govorninciit to follow a 
similar course. A few days later — on 
Novcinher 27 — the King signed an 
Order in Council declaring that German 
exports carried in neutral vossel.s on the 
high seas should he liable to eoufiscation, 
and on December 4 the two-way bloclc- 
ade of Germany came into operation. 

From midnight on that day all 
export goods of German origin were 
liable to be dclained by the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, and all ships out- 
ward bound from Continental ports 
were required to call at one of the 
contraband control ports for the exam- 
ination of their papers and cargoes. All 
goods carried in neutral bottoms which 


were discovered to be of enemy origin 
were detained, and it was stated that 
they, "or the proceeds of their .sale, would 
be retained until the end of the war. 

German spokesmen profe.ssed to feel 
little concern over the new measure, 
ina.sinuch as the exjiort trade of the 
Reich, particularly with the countries of 
Latin America, had already been reduced 
to iiisigaificaiit proportions. Many of 
tlio neutrals, however, protested vigor- 
ously. For a week or two Lord Halifax 
was kept busy at the Foreign Office 
receiving vi.sits of protest from the 
representatives of disgruntled states— 
Italy and Japan, Holland and Belgium, 
Sweden and Denmark — and every effort 
was made by the Government to meet 
any loasonablc objection. As Mr. Butler, 
Uncler-Socrotary for Foreign Affairs, 
made it plain in the House of Commons 
on December I, Britain was doing her 
best to understand the diffieultics of 
neutrals and to spare them undue hard- 
shi])s, but this must lie consistent with 
her jirimary object of exorcising our 
belligerent rights and winning the war. 

Soon the 1 ide of complaint and conten- 
tion began to ebb, and it wa.s generally 
recognized that the new British scheme 
of reprisals could hardly 
be comjiared with that British 
method of warfare Reprisals 

which made, or could 
make, no di.scrimination between friend 
and foe, between active belligerent and 
inoffensive, neutral, Meanwhile, the war 
against Germany’s imports was being 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour and 
the mo.st .striking success. Not a week 
passed but she wa,s deprived of quanti- 
ties of petroleum, mineral ores, cotton, 
oils and fats, rubber, fibres, hides and 
skins, and foodstuffs. Thus in the last 
week of 1939 the British Contraband 
Control intercepted and detained 20,800 
tons of contraband goods suspected of 
being destined for Germany, comprising : 

17,500 ton=i of petroleum and alliod pro* 
ducts, 

1,450 Ions of ores and metals, 

000 tons of mificellfuicous foodstuffs, 

400 tons of oJlsocds, 

160 tons of cotton, 

100 ions of gums and resins, 
and quantilioa of rubber, chemical products, 
tanning materialig, limber, and hides and 
skins. 



GERMANY IS FEELING THE PINCH 

Field-Marshal Goering — in a white tunic — is seen above inspecting scrap metal gathered for 
Germany's National Metal Collection. It will be noted that there is a metal head of Goering 
himself on the table and one of the Fuehrer on the ground. 

Photo, JisBociated Press 
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Li the war’s fii'st seventeen weeks the 
total detention by the British Contra- 
band Control amounted to 537,600 tons 
of goods capable of being used in the 
prosecution of the war, and in the same 
period the French Contraband Control 
detained 429,000 tons, making a total 
of nearly a million tons. 

Just before Christmas the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare translated the joint 
Allied total into picturesque terms. To 
transport the petroleum .seized, 600 
trains consisting of £0,000 trucks would 
be required, and 640 trains consisting of 
32,000 trucks would be needed to carry 
the various metals seized. To transport 
by rail all the contrabaiid seized would 
necessitate the employment of 116,500 
trucks, or 2,330 train.s. These trucks, 


being coupled together into a continuous 
train, would take up 600 miles of railway 
Une — roughly equal to the distance 
from Hamburg to Vienna, Then, with 
reference to the British seizures alone, 
the fibres seized would make 46,000,000 
sandbags and the hides and skins well 
over 5,000,000 pairs of army boots ; 
while the cotton would be sufficient to 
manufacture enough gun-cotton for 
12,000,000 6-inch howitzer rounds ; and 
the petroleum products of variou.? kiiid.s, 
amounting to over 23,000,000 gallons, 
would more than fill to capacity the 
tanks of every motor vehicle on Britain’s 


roads. 

When Mr. Eonald Cro.ss, Minister of 
Economic Warfare, was called upon on 
January 17, 1940, to gme a review of 
his Ministry’s activities, he spoke in 
encouraging fashion. Opening with a 
definition — economic warfare, he said, 
means attacking the in- 
dustrial, financial and 
economic structures of 
the enemy, thus so 
to cripple and enfeeble his armed 
forces that he can no longer 
effectively carry on the war — ^he went 
on to describe the steps which had been 
taken, in the most cordial and active 
conjunotion with our French allies and 
with the Governments of our partners 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 


Review 
of the 
Blockade 


ENFORCING THE BLOCKADE IN THE STRAITS 
The upper photograph shows Gibraltar. Close to the Rock can be seen vessels awaiting 
examination by the British Contraband Control. Beneath, in the purser's office of the United 
States Liner ' Washington,' officials of the Contraband Control are seen examining passengers' 
passports. In this instance a German refugee is being closely questioned, 

PAnfo, Planet Nea'a 


to employ the economic weapon against 
a country which had been moulded and 
hammered into one va.st military and 
economic machine. Owing to the many 
chaiineLs of supply still left open to the 
enemy in the shape of neutral countries, 
a new technique had been necessary, and 
had been devised. 

“Ifcwiisin no .sen-se oiir desire,” said the 
Minister, *' to build a wall ni'Utral 

states. We wished to put nothing in the way 
of their getting goods for their own legitimate 
consumption. Wliat we were seeking was 
that such goods as penetrated to the German 
Frontier should not pass over it. The more 
we succeeded in putting a bamer to the 
actual German frontier the fewer would be 
the delays to neutral shipping and the gi'cater 
would be the continuance of bon/i-fido 
neutral trade.” 

He went on to describe the system 
of Navicerts, a form of naval passport 
which was issued on advance in forma- 
tion of cargoes being given before the 
actual shipment, and told of the negotia- 
tion of a number of trade agreements 
and the large-scale purchase in neutral 
countries of goods which might have 
passed into enemy hands and so have 
been applied to the extension of the 


German war effort. Giving some de- 
tails of the latter, Mr. Cro.s.s revealed 
that onr agents had bought goods in 
countries where we had never bought 
them before. 

" We had made forward contracts for 
commodities^ wliich in peacetime would make 
sober business men shuddoi*. Our agents 
had musacked countries to tind the last 
ounce of a commodity, and where we had 
not bought enough to endanger German 
supplies we had often made lliem a groat deal 
more expensive. In this respect wc had 
iieen aided in a number of countries by the 
intelligent anticipation of the sellers of the 
goods. German buyers had been confronted 
with scarcity and high price.*, and if German 
coTnplainta were any true guide our policy 
had been very etfective." 

Next the Minister made an examina- 
tion of the German position. 

“ Germany,” he said, “ had not tlie 
reserves that she liad tAventy-hve years ago. 
ITt*r resources and her stocks of raw nuiterial 
were smaller; conditions of life were strained ; 
rationing already existed for clothing and 
soap ; the people of Rerlln were shivering 
from lack of coal, which was being used 
to provide synthetic rubber and for export. 
There were signs of an abnormal desire to 
convert currency into goods from fear of 
future inflation ; there had been a rush to 
buy in quantity such unusual good-, ns 
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/Sine baths, because they wore not rationed. 
‘ Blade markets ’ in Toocl were growling up in 
^ame centres. A n(!n(.ral scait a Cliristnias 
girt to eomeono in Qermany of a cake, and 
the father of the family, in tliankiug the 
sender, said they wondered when they would 
see another. On the other hand, sutTicioiifc 
eiuylish was being imported from the 
Danubian countries to provide a stiinding 
delicacy on the tables of the party leaders,” 


Germany, said tiie Minister, was short 
of many vital raw materials — petroleum, 
copper, wool, cotton, oils and fats — and 

Nazi 

TextUe ^PPl'^s of raw wool 
r.1. . ^ were obtained normal- 
shortage overseas, the 

textile situation in the Eeioh was acute, 
and rationing had had to bo intro- 
duced for all kinds of clothing. Here 
Mr. Cross produced a clothing ration 
card, one such as was issued to men 
in Czechoslovakia, 


*50 Oil. It Wail'S clear that in the course of a year 
only a meagre amount could be ohlained 
by this ration card. Other articles, such as 
blankets, linen, table-linen, and so on, could 
be obtained only on production of a licence.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cross declared that, 
despite the German natural fertility in 
evasive devices, our net was drawn 
very tightly. After four and a half 
months of war wc could claim that there 
were no important leakages, and they 
were looking forward in all confidence 
to the day when they would have so 
strangled Germany’s economic life that 
she could no longer maintain her war 
effort. 

Fui'thcr light on the operation of the 
economic weapon was thrown by Mr. 
Cross in a broadcast on .lanuary 24, 
1940, when he answered the criticism 
that it was inhumane to include food- 
stuffs in the list of contraband. 


" It H'lis quite an interesting system and 
vvorked lilce a parlour game. There were a 
hundred coupons which could he detached, and 
ivliicli luad to last for a year. A holder had to 
(tive sixty coupotia for one auLt, two coupons 
for a man’s handkeiohicf, fifty coupons for a 
’uackiutosh, twenty or thirty for a shirt, aud 


" tVe must realize,’’ he s.aid, “ that 
Germany is a totalitarian country aud that 
each Gorman has his place on that economic 
front wliich we are attacking. To relax our 
attack would merely prolong the war and 
increase the loss of life. What is more, you 
cannot soparato food-stnifs fi-om iudustriiil 



THE NAVY INVESTIGATES 

This photograph, taken at a British Contraband Control Base off the South coast, shows Naval 
ratings opening cases to examine the contents when inspecting a Dutch ship's cargo. An assort- 
ment of tools lies ready in the foreground. 

Photo, Pox 


war materials — not in these days. B,xkplite 
is made from milk, sugar from trees, high 
explosives from fata. Alcohol is a motor 
fuel. . . . 

“ Above all, I want to make it absolutely 
clear that there need he no starvation in 
Germany, no matter how long the war may 
last. Germany is practically self-sufficient 
if the Nazis use their plentiful foodstuffs to 
feed their people, not their guns. Guns, not 
butter. Fats to feed the people ? Or fats for 
explosives to feed the guns ? It has been a 
real and painful choice fur the Gorman people. 
It may become more painful yet, but it is tlie 
Nazi Government which has made that 
choice, and will liave to unmake it. It is 
they, not we, who .starve the German women 
and children.” 


With cheerful colours, then, Britain’s 
Minister of Economic Warfare painted 
the picture of his department’, s activities 
— colours which, so some critics in the 
Commoiia aud country _ 
alike declared, were ^ 

too cheerful. There 
were some who re- 
minded him that the Berliners were 
not alone in shivering through the 
bitter weeks of winter because their 
coal supplies had failed ; that Londoners, 
too, had a coal famine and probably for 
the same reason — difficulty of transport 
in winter conditions more severe than 
any in the memory of living men. As 
for tile clothes ration card about which 
Mr, Cross made such play, might it and 
the other examples of German rationing 
not be a sign of the Nazis’ realization 
that they were really at war, that they 
were willing to tighten their belts now 
in order that they might fatten on the 
profits of the “ bloated plulo-deniocra- 
cies ” later 1 Besides, the Gorman 
popular press showed that they could 
joke about the 100-point system of 
clothes rationing — and joking i.s often a 
sign of strength. 

Still more to the point were the alle- 
gations that a number of leaks had 
developed, or had always existed, in the 
blockade ol the Eeich. Through all the 
neutral countries on 
Germany’s fringe — and 
at that dale they were 
still many — supplies 
were pouring into the 
overseas, particularly from the U.SjA., 
and from the figures it was quite 
obvious that much of the imports was 
destined not for home consumption but 
for re-export to the Eeich. Thus, during 
the first five months of the war Italian 
purchases iu the United States increased 
by £3,600,000, and Norway’s by nearly 
as much ; Sweden’s by £ 5 , 000 , 000 , 
Holland’s by £4,250,000, and Switzer- 
land’s by £2,000,000. Though some of 
this traffic was undoubtedly legitimate, 
the increase — in the case of Italian pur- 
chases double the figure for the year 
before, while the Norwegian and Swiss 
purchases were respectively three times 


Leaks 
In the 
Blockade 

Eeich from 
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luiil four times — was far too big to be 
explained in terms of normal trade. 
Moreover, it ^\'as significant that bulking 
large among the purchases were cotton", 
petrol, iron, steel, and copper— all 
materials which had a most definite 
wartime value. 

Other figures supporting the .same 
I'onclusion came to be quoted. Thus, 
during the last four mouths of 
the U..S.A. export' to thiiti-eii iii-iitr,it 
countries of Europe 
N'eutral (.ajiable of Acting as 
‘ Middlemen ’ niiddlcmon between 
.inieiica and Oermanv 
-Italy, Russia, Sweden. Xoiway. 
Deiiiiiark, Yiigo.slavi.i, Bulu.iria 
Oreece, Runiiiiiia, Belginin, Holl.iiid, 
Hungary, and Swit^eilund — anioiiutcd 
tn tj2 ,(1(10.000 as conqiau'd with 
£;j.j,000,li(l0 in the rorresjiQnding iieriod 
of ID.qS — representing an increase of 
£17,(J(J0,(_X.)0. Yet dnriiia tho'e same 
torn inoiitli.s of war Biitaiii and France 
lecc'ived from the H.S.A. good' to the 
Viiluo of £(i7, 000,000, HS coiiijiiired with 
goods to the v.ilne of £(1(1.7)00.000 
puic'hii'ed ill the lil't four iiiniitli' of 
loss — an iiiereasc of only £(3..'>()0,(X)0. 
Again, wiieieiis between Septeinbor 1. 
193EI, and .laiuiary 31. 1940, the sales of 
the U.S..A.. to tile Reich droiiped by 
£7..')00,0()0, American shijmieuts to eight 
neutrals next door to rjernianyincrea.sed 
by £17,127),(3UO in the .'nine peiiod. 

Finally, there can he little doubt that 
the huge quantities of copper, wheat, 
petrol, rubber, and tin which .since the 
bcgiuuiiig of the war were despatched 
acro.'s the Pacific fronr the U.S.A. to 
Vladivostok, Soviet Russia’s Far Eastern 
]iort, were largely destined to further 
(Terinaiiy's war effort; for even though 
those actual goods were not dispatched 
to the Reich, their import into the Soviet 
Union permitted the release of equiva- 
lent amounts for Germany’s use. Before 
the war Anieriea'.s sales to Russia 
averaged less than £1,(300,000 a month, 
but even quite early iu the war they had 
been more than doubled. 


Ill the face of such critieisin.s, .sup- 
ported as they were by statistics! of 
indubitable authority, the Jfinister of 
Economic "Warfare, while he did not 

„ . , , claim that the bloclcade 

British , 

Trade 

, , ^ effective, stated that to 

greemen s know- 

ledge there was no significant leakage 
of sea-borne imports. In particular lie 
defended tlie trade agreements whicli 
had been negotiated with neutrals and 
which had been attacked on the ground 
that they permitted imjiorts on too 
lavish a .scale. The only alternative, lie 
said, wa.s the lationing of neutrals. 
But we cannot ju't seize shipping. 



RED ENSIGN ON FORMER GERMAN SHIP 


The 7,6oo-ton cargo ship ’ Uhenfels ’ (above) was the first German ship to arrive m the Thames 
after the outbreak of war. After her capture by the 'Ark Royal ' she was berthed at Millwall 
docks and her cargo unloaded. Whilst at sea her German name had been changed to a Dutch 
one, and her port of register altered. Later she was renamed the ' Empire Ability.' 

Plaitef Xeu'S 


Snob coiuluct would earn me the title, 
■ wished on me by the Hamburg ladio, of 
Milliliter of Piratical Warfare.” 

Mr. C'hiiniberlaiii also defeiided the 
war trade agreements in his stutenient 
on April 2, 1940 ; all of them, he 
said, contained stipulations regulating 
the exports of the domestic products of 
neutral countries to Germany — iu par- 
ticular, of the fats essential to the Nazi 
war effort. Another weapon iu our arm- 
oury, he went ou, was that of putohase, 
and lie told how Britain had bought up 
the entire exportable surplus of Norway’s 
current catch of whale oil, while the 
Allied purchases of minerals in south- 
eastern Europe had also been on a large 
scale. The most important of all the 
weapons’ of our economic warfare, he 
continued, was the employment of our 
.sea power, and after a reference to 
certain practical steps wdiicli had been 
taken to interfere with the unimpeded 
pa'-sage of German cargo ships from 
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Bcaiidinavia — steps which a few days 
later ivere followed by the German 
invasion of Norway— he announced 
that Soviet ships .suspected of carrying 
contraband destined for Geniiauy via 
Vladivostok had heeu recently detained. 

On the whole, then, the economic 
war’.s offensive aspect might well seem to 
be full of promise. The noose was being 
drawn ever tighter about the neck of 
the Reich ; her people were already 
short of rations, her factories w'ero 
running short of esseutial raw materials, 
and the ingenuity of her chemists was 
being increasingly taxed to devise sub- 
stitutes for the materials which no longer 
succeeded in crossiing the frontier. As 
for the defensive aspect— against Ger- 
many’ .s blockade of Britain — the outlook 
was even more, ceifainly eiicouragiug, 
lor (as we lell in another chapter) the 
dual menace of mine and torpedo had 
failed altogether to close our ports to 
the curgo.sies of world-wide connueicc, 



Diary of the War 


MARCH, 1940 


March 1, 1940. Russians maintain 
jii'CTsSuru on Viipiiri. Violent air bottles 
ov'^cr Kai'plian Ktlnnus. K.A.F. make 
reconiiaUsancc (lights to Borlin, Kiel, 
Luebeck, iinrl Heligoland Bight. British 
slearner “ P.m’litis “ sunk. Survivors of 
iniiiccl Thiliiin stcaiiK'r “ Mirella ” landed. 

March 2. Finns claim that iMth 
Moscow Tank Brigade lias been wijK'd 
onl north of Lake Ijacloga. Russians 
reported lo have reached subiii'ba o( 
Viipurh Finns adinll relrenls lo Sainio 
.111(1 (n Ifinujoki. K.A.F. hombers fly 
over Berlin during night and drop 
lenllets and flares. Brilisli liner 

“ Doniala ” bombed in liiiglisb Cbannel ; 
steanifi' '* Albano ” mined. Norwegian 
sto.Lmcr “ Silpi ” presumed lost. Oer- 
man stonmer “ Trnla ” scuttled off 
Aruba Island. 

March 3. lland-todiand lighting In 
Viipuri suburbs. R A.P. bombers again 
fly over Berlin. Great air activity over 
Western Front. British steamer “ Palo ” 
sunk. Many air attacks on shipping. 

March 4. Vilpurl still in FInnIsli 
bnrnla. although Russians attack across 
ice on Viipuii BigbL and to east. Rus- 
■jians suirer seviTe' losses north-east of 
Lake faiiloga, and also wUlidraw their 
forias In IMsamo sector. British liner 
“ Pnciflc Reliance” sunk. Riilisli 
trawler * Ben Allow ” sunk. Dutch 
vessel " ” and Swedish Laga 

holm '* sunk. 

Marchs. Rusaians continue assault 
Oh Vlipiivi and succeed In crnsshig ice of 
Vilpurl rjay. IXeUhiki and oilier towns 
heavily liombed. ftalinu ship “ Maria 
Rosa ” and Norwegian ” Vestfoss ” sunk. 

March 6. Battle on ice of Vilpnn 
Bav conllnues Caigncs of eight Italitiii 
sliip^ c/iiTvIng ooal from Germany de 
tiiin<‘d in prize. Enemy air attack mncle 
on liglil^hi|) olT Norfolk coast. 

March 7. Russians mnko repeated 
iitlaeks !rom ice of Viipuri Bay. Hel- 
sinki announces that peace negotiations 
are in prognss, Ilcinkc) raider shot 
down east of Aberdeen. Enemv maki* 
night raid on sluiis aiichorGiI off .South- 
Last Toast. Dhtcli ships “ (Iriilio ’ 
arid “Vccht” pre-^unied lost. 

March 8. Fighting cnntinue.s on ico of 
Viipuri Ihiy. FR'inkol raidor shot down 
off nortii coast of Scotland. R.A.F. 
aircraft bomb enemy patrol vessels near 
Borkum and Sylt. Reconnaissance 
maahines fly over Posen, longest (light of 
w’ar. BrltUli steamer " Counsellor " sunk. 
German ship *' Uruguay ” scuttled, 

March 9. Soviet troops secure foolhuhl 
on nortb'vvesi shore of Bay of Viipuri 
Other attacks repulsed. Brillsh stcainers 
“ BortUwick ” and “ Thurston ” reported 
sunk. British Government rcleiuse Rl 
Italian coal ships recently detained. 

March 10. Russia claims capture o( 
Repola, north-east of Viipuri. and of 
Karpplla and Rnhela on woatern coast o( 
Bay, rrelsinki states that Finnish peace 
delegation has arrived in Moscow 
R.A.P. roconnaiasance flights over Vienna 
and Prague. German steamer “ Han- 
nover ” reported scuttled. 


March 11. Fighting couUnuos, round 
Viipuri and noHh-oast of Lake Ladoga. 
Mr. Thamberlaiu states that Allies will 
give immediate help lo Finland jjrovided 
formal apjicul is received. 

March 12. Fighting still raging in 
outer suburbs of Viipuri. Peace TreaLj 
is concluded at midnight iu Moscow, by 
wdiicti Finland cedes whole of Karelian 
Isthmus, tow’n and bay of Viipiin. 
Fishermen’s Poiiinsiil.i, and olher areas, 
.ind gi^e.s ycap-*’ loa&<‘ of Hangd 
British ste.amer “ Gardenia " rcporteil 
mined. Dutch ships “Amor” and 
' Fnlota ” tninod. 

March 13. Hostilities on Flnmsli 
ironts cease at 11 a.m. Finnish F<ir(‘ign 
Mijiistor annouiiees Umt Finland. Nor- 
way and Bw'eden are lo discuss foi mation 
of defensive alliance. Nazi coal Bhi)i 

EscJierheifii ” sunk. 

March 14. Evacuation from ceded 
areas begins in Finland. Esthnaled that 
‘170.000 poisons wi]J have lost land and 
homes. Reported that three fishing 
trawlei's have bcfitcn off three TTeinkcl 
bomheis in 70-mlnule fight in North Hca. 

March 15. Finnish Diet ratify treaty 
witli Russia. Russian troops begin 
moving into coded rtpen«. Runmnin’s 
Iron Guard, Nazi terrorist organization, 
is revived. Il.M. trawler '* Peridot ** and 
vessel “ Moliose ” svink. British trawler 
“ Leukos ” presumed lost. German 
meroliant-slilp '' La Coruiia ” scuttled. 

March 16. Air Ministry announces 
I’urther recon nai.ssance (lights over Polish 
territory and over Heligoland Bight. 
Britidi bomber attacks fonuatlon of 
naval auxiliary vessels cast of Bfirkum. 
Nazi aircpaft make raid on fleet niiehorngc 
<it Soapa Flow. Many liombs arc 
dropped one causing minor damage to 
waisldfi. .Seven nav’al casualties: eight 
civilians in village of Bridge of Wnitb. 
One raider shot dt'wn ; others believed 
datmiged. II.M. trawler ” Mnid;i ” mined. 

March 17. Fishing trawlers ilrive olt 
Ht lacking i*aidei« with maeliiue-guns. 
French announce dcslrnclkm of two more 
TT-l)oats. Dutch ship *‘ St. Annaland ’ 
and Danish trawler “ Willudmino ” sunk. 

March 18. Accompanied by RUiben- 
trop and Ciano. nillornud Mussolini moot 
at front bn* station on Bi-ennor Pass for a 
eonrerence. British .steamer “Tiberton ” 
overdue and coiisidered lost. R.A.F. 
Ijombcrs mid and damage German air 
ba.sG at rToninm, on island of Hylt. 

March 19. French CabiiH*t moots in 
-.ecret session. French vessel “ Capitaine 
•Augustin ” and trawicr “ Rose Kfreuillee” 
I'cported sunk. 

March 20. M. Dalailler resigns. Ten 
(ferman bombers attjmk convoy off 
Scottisli const, damaging five vessels. 
One Heinkel disabled and others hit. 
Dutch tanker “ Pbobos ” and Danish 
ships “ Botbnl,” *' Viking ” and ” Algier 
sunk. British steamer ” Barnhill ’ 
bombed in English Ohannel ; she is 
beached and later breaks in two. Mr. 
Sumner Welles sails from Genoa after 
visiting heads of belligerent countries 


March 21. M. Paul Royiiaud form*' 
new Cabinet in wlueli lu* is Prune .Ariiiistei 
and Foreign Minister. M. Dahulicu 
rormiiiis as Mini’^ier of National Defeuee. 
Norwegian ship “S\int.i” and D.uiUb 
\ ussels “Minsk,” “ C’lii 1*311:1 nsboig ” and 

Charkow ” sunk by U-boal. Enemj 
.urcraft appeal* over Shi Hands. “ Queen 
Mnrv ” leaves Nev A'o/k for seerel 
ilosi ination. Rrilisli su})ui<ii*inL‘ siuk'- 
Vazi iron-ore sliip “ Uedderuheim,” 

March 22, AU(H-n})t made 1)V Xa/i 
plane to bomb f'lomei* Knoll liglilshi]>. 
Britisli machine crashes on Dutcli 
Icrrilory after fight neai* fronliei*. 

March 23. Iloslilc aeroplanes appeal 
oft oast coast of .Scotland. M. Keyuaud 
holds meeting of Inner (‘ilnnct of nine. 
Got). Qamelin .and Admiral Daiian being 
present. German ’planes make* further 
attacks nii British (i&liiiig vessels. 21s( 
anniversary of (oundation of Fascism. 

March 24. Britisli .submarine sinks 
German collier “ Edmund lingo Htinnes 
TV ” oH Donraark. R.A.F. carry out 
night reconnaissance ihghfs over nortli- 
west Germany. II.M. trawler “ Loch 
Asbfitor “ reported mined. British taukei 
“ Daghestan ” sunk. 

Marcli 25. Paris reports local artillery 
actions on vaiious points of the front, 
and air activily on both sides, Dani&lj 
steamor “ Britta ” sunk. 

March 26. Paris reports marked in 
crease in air activity over Western Front. 
French machinoa mnko ' reconimissancc 
(lights fur into onomy territory j Gorman 
aeroplanes lly over Northovri and Eastern 
France. Further sector of Allied front 
In Fraiiee taken over by B.E.P. 

Marcli 27. Enemy ]mtrol v(‘ssol sunk 
in Nortli Sen by nircrait of t’oastal 
Command. R.A.F. liring down five 
Messerschmitts over Maginoi Line. 
British sl(‘nmer “ C’astlemoor ’’ presumed 
lost, Norwogiun steamcj* “ Gometn “ 
reported sunk. 

March 28. Sipireme War rounoil 
meets in Ta»)di)n and jssiins .sedemn 
declaration of united aclion. Heinkel 
raider siiof down off C’aithue.ss. Coastal 
Command aeroplane has piolongerl en 
gagement with two Doraiiers over North 
Rea and disables one. R.zV.F. eurry out 
further rocouuaissauco (iighU by night 
over north-west Oerinany. 

March 29, German raider shot dow'ii 
off Northumberland. R.A.F. fighter pat- 
rols in Frnnee engage strong formations 
of enemy aircraft near Metz, d?*ive them 
back and bring down two Messcrschmitts. 
Survivors of bombed Dutch trawler 
“ Protlnus ’’ picked up ))v British sub- 
marine “ Unity.” 

Marcli 30. Enemy aircraft which 
apprnarlied Rlietlands driven off. Mr. 
Cluifchill in broadcast gives wanung of 
intensification of \v»r. Nazi newspaper 
in Istanbul closes dnwji by order of 
Turkish Government. 

Marcli 31. Rinffire fighter, on patrol 
east of Hulfolk, lias duel with Dornier 17, 
and drives it off in damaged condition. 
Enemy ’planes driven off from Slietlandfl 
ind Orkneys No Viombs dropped 
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THE CEASELESS SEARCH FOR CONTRABAND 


Photo. L N.A. 


Day in and day out the work of the British Contraband Control went on unceasingly^ and suspect cargoes In 
neutral vessels were thoroughly overhauled under the watchful eye of the Royal Navy. In addition to this meticulous 
investigation of cargoes, all parts of the ships were searched, and passengers interrogatedj In this photograph 

drums of oil are being carefully examined,' 






THE EMPIRE ANSWERS THE CALL 

The oversea contingents of the New Zealand and Australian armies bad a hearty send-off from their fellow-country- 
men when they left their homes to go to the aid of the Mother Country, Above, New Zealand troops marching 
through the streets of Christchurch. Below, men of the Second A.t.F, embarking on a transport at Sydney. 
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MR. EDEN CONVEYS THE KING’S GREETINGS TO THE ANZACS 

When the Aneam arrived at Suez in February, 1940. they were greeted by Mr, Anthony Eden, who is seen above addressing men oE the New 
Zealand Expeditioimry Force, Mr. Eden, at that time Dominions Secretary, had flown from England with a message to the men from the King, 
_ On tne extreme right is Lieut.-Gen Sir A P. Wavell, ccmmandin^: the British Land Forces in the Middle East. 
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THE EMPIRE AT WAR: BUILDING UP A 
STRIKING FORCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Anzacs Airire in the Mieidle East— A Highly Successfii! Transport Operaiion 
—Progress 0 / the Empire Air Training Scheme — Vangiiarc! of Canada's 
Air Farce — Rhodesia's Fine t-Var Effort — How India Aided Britain fVith 
Men and Money — More Gifts from the Straits Settlements 


W ITH the appruarh of 

19il', the tempo of warlike 
movcnients iu the British 
Emjme hefran to grow faster anti more 
obvious. In February and March was 
seen the first big demonstration of the 
Imperial military power, capable of such 
muiieiise development and based upon 
the overwhelming economic and naval 
re.=ources of the British Commonwealth. 
And in this period the chief event was 
the arrival of the Anzacs in the Middle 
East, recalling the magnificent inter- 
vention of their predecessors on severfd 
vital battlefields in the First Great War. 

The first transports carrying contin- 
geut.s of the New Zealand Expeditionaiy 
Force and the Second Australian Im- 
perial Force from the Antipodes arrived 
at Suez on February 12. The news 
bounded a note of determination and 
confidence in ultimate issue.s, in cheering 
eoiitrast to the winter spell of Nazi 
threats and intrigues, and to the 
Eitssian menace to isolated Finland’s 
very existence. 

Not only was the arrival of the Anzacs 
as reinfoTcemeiits for the Allies’ Middle 
East Forces a significant indication of 
our determination and power to main- 
tain comiiimiicatioiib 
from the Mediterranean 
across the Near East 
to Iran (the great oil 
route), but it warned Soviet Russia that 
lier own oil hliipiueiits from the Caspian 
port of Baku were vulnerable to Allied 
and Tiirki.sli attack if she should attempt 
to invade the Balkans in concert with 
iier pseudo-ally, Germany. Thioughout 
the Near East the political effect was 
immense. Both Egypt and Turkey were 
lea.ssuivd, while in Pale.stiiie and Syria, 
during the next few weeks, the dissident 
.Arab eloments seeuied to be .suinnerged, 
and at last tlie .krabs and Jews of 
Palestine began openly to cooperate, 
in a common attitude of aiitagoiiisiu 
to enemies of the Allies. 

Dramatic in significance, the arrival 
of the Anzac.s wa.s also highly inipressive 
in the complete sncce.ss of the ojKTatiun. 
One of the greatCbt and most fully 
equipped armie.s ever to be trausjiOTtod 
in a .single convoy had come 10,nOU miles 
without an accident or a ea.siialty, and 
ill complete secrecy. The news was 


Significance 
of the 

Middle East 


puhli■^hed 011 February 13, when the 
public learnt how the fleet of great 
liner.s had reached Suez the previous 
d.iy, and New Zealanders had been the 
first to land. The Aiizac forces had been 
greeted officially by Mr. Eden, Domin- 
ions Secretaiy ; Sir Mile.s Lampsoii, 
British Ambassador to Egypt ; Lieut, - 
General Sir Archibald Wavcil, Generol 
Officer Coiiimanding-iu-Chief in the 
Middle East ; the Governor of the Suez 
Canal, and others. The great fleet of 
traiisjioi'ls was escorted by British, 
Australian and New Zealand warships, 
and within 43 hours the military con- 
tingents had taken up camping and 
training quarter.?, not only at Suez, but 
iu Egypt and Palestine. The advance 
guard of the Australians, for example, 
had di.semharked at El Kantara, at the 
north end of the Suez Canal, on the 
evening of the 12th, and arrived in 
camp in Palestine next day. The 
“ Daily Telegraph” .Tetusaleni Corre- 
sjioiident’s report .supplied the public 
with another of those vivid glimpses of 
far-flmig Imperial activities : 


‘ Thn troops left their at a smail 

villatjesstation in quiet efiioiency and tr.'uelled 
to the camp in a long line of imstv. Thuj 
quickly settled down in their new siiiround- 
irjgs, Aiistralia-n sentries look OAur froin the 
British soldiers who had been guarding the 
camp. The Australians scorned m excellent 
spirits as Uicy took their lunch, which was 
cooked in hig iron field kitchens. Final 
touches were being put to the camps, and 
Arab and Jewish workmen wore finishing off 
the roads, buildings, and asphalt parking 
grounds.” 

The arrival of the Anzac forces in 
Egypt on the same day was seen by a 
writer in the ” Palestine Post ” as a 
deterrent to a Russian thrust in the 
Middle East or a German advance in 
the Balkans, 

" To the Dominion forces will faii a vital 
ahnre in the common efforts developed by 
the Allies in the vest region which divides 
the Ilnssl.an sphere of influence from the 
Germ.an. To maintain peace in this region 
and to buttress tlie position of Turkey are 
the main objects which brought to the Middle 
East the successors of those forces who made 
the battlefields of Gallipoli immortal." 

If the significance of the event was 
quickly seized by the local press, it was 
no less clearly perceived across the 
world. The “ New York Times ” 



GENERALS IN CONFERENCE 

Prior to his appointment as Generaiissimo on the Western Front, General Weygand was in 
command of the French Forces of the Levant. He is seen above m conversation with 
Lieut -Gen Sir A P. Waveli, Commander of the British Land Forces in the Middle East. 

Pliolo, Ke'jitaiu 
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described tbe Allied aimies assembling 
in Egypt as 

" a form of insurance against any attempt 
to spread the war. Without firing a single 
siiot it can net as a terrible warning to Russia 
or Oeinmny in case ejlher were templed to 
strike in the Near East.” 

M, Andre Cliaumoix, in “ Paris Soir,” 
voiced a French view of the significance 
of the arrival of the Anzaca by remarking 
that it was obviously a warning to 
Germany, and explained why Germany 
had sent so many technical experts to 
reorganize railway and waterway com- 
munications from the petrol-producing 


regions. The Reich, he said, did not 
appear to have realized .soon enough 
that it might have to face a long war 
in which these regions would be vital. 

A particularly infoicsting reaction 
was ob-served in the Spanish press, which 
gave the event much prominence. The 
“ A.B.G.” referred to the contingents 
as “ a formidable army of Australians 
and New Zealanders emerging fiom the 
sea like a phantom araiy of which 
nobody knew anything.” Since the 
Spanish press was always being plenti- 
fully supplied with scasatioiml stories 


RHODESIAN TROOPS MOVE NORTHWARDS 
A contingent of Rhodesian troops arrived at Suez on May 3, 1940. Below, some of this fine 
body ol men are seen lined up on the quayside after disembarkation, wtule an officer calls the roll. 

Photo, Keystone 



of German menaces and sooret weapons, 
some significance attaches to the at 1 itudo 
of a Spaniard, reported by the ” Daily 
Telegraph ” Madrid Correspondent as 
saying to him : “ From what I can see. 
the English talk less and do more.” 

Enither Anzac contingentb and sup- 
plies were to follow up tliat first great 
fleet of transports, but the full meaning 
of these poweifnl reinforeements can 
bo grasped only by realizing that the 
French and Briti.sh picked tioop.s alieadv 
in the Middle East tvore conservativelv 
estimated to number some 750,000 men. 
fully equipped. To tliese could be added, 
in pro.spect at least, 250,000 tough 
fighters of (he TiirJciah army, vylio were 
being methodically furnished with new 
equipment and supplies. The situation 
thus created certainly tended I 0 im- 
mobilize both Russia and Italy, if either 
Bhouifl be templed by Germany into 
a Balkan adventure. 

The Dominions supplying this ad- 
dition to the Allied military power soon 
showed that they were mciely at the 
beginning of tlioir active parti cipali on 
in the war. On February 14 Mr. F, Jones, 
New Zealand Minister of Defence, stated 
that more than 17,000 men had been 
passed as fit for ovL'rsen.s service, and 
another 4,000 were awaiting examina- 
tion, A few days before (iiia it was 
announced lluit another thousand limi- 
berjacks had lieen .sent In Scolliuid fioin 
Now Zeahuul to help in fore.sliy work 
The Dominion had already sent a 
thousand for thi,s work, ami liad also 
recruited one thoitsiiud iiion for patrol 
work ill the Royal Navy. Many of the.se 
naval men were in Britain in February. 
Among the foTc.stoi's woie some who 
had gone to Brilaiii lor the same 
purpose tweiity-fivo yeans before. 

In this month, also, it was announced 
that under the Euipire Air Tnuniiig 
Scheme, which seemed to have been 
lagging behind (lie ])lans announced foril 
the previous autumn, some seventy-four 
triuniiig .seliools we.i'o to bo eslabli,shed in 
Canada, a.s vvell as new ones in Australni 
and New Zealand. A few weeks late) 
the date of cotniiiencemenl of actual 
training was fixed for May, 11)40. 

During the Ciiiiiidian eleetioii cam- 
paign, in whioh the Oovornmont was 
being attacked for inefficiency in its 
war effort, Mr. Mackenzie King doclarod 
on February 22 that the training of the 
Canadian Second Division was “ pro- 
ceeding raiiidly,” and ihat it would be 
dispatched overaea,s “ at the appropriate 
time,” How soon this might be, no one 
could yet tell with certainty. Also, au 
Air Force oooiioration squadron for 
the military force was now trained and 
about to join the Canadian First 
Division ovorseaa. Actually the first 
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ANZACS ARRIVE IN EGYPT ONCE MORE 

The photographs in this page show : i. Men of the Second Australian 
Imperial Force disembarking by night at Suez. 2. Brigadier A. S. Allen, 
D.S.O., commanding the Australian Force during the voyage, on his 
arrival at Suez. 3. A soldier of the 2nd A.I.F, looking over the water at 
other ships of the convoy which brought the Australians safe and 
sound to the Middle East. 4. Major-General B C. Freyberg, V.C., the 
commander of the New Zealand Forces overseas, waving to men on 
one of the transports. 5. A member of the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force, mounted on a camel, sight-seeing at the Pyramids. 
Photos, Bd.P.P.A.. i AssooiaUd Press, Commonwealth. Dept, oj 
hijormation 




ASPECTS or THE 
EMPIRE AT WAR 

Above an open air cinema in 
Burma showing films of Britain’s 
war effort during one of the great 
Pagoda Festivals Above right, a 
bugler of the Indian Forcoa serv- 
ing in the Middle East Right, 
gun practice at Galle Face, 
Ceylon Below, a review of 
Gold Coast troops at Accra 
The picturesque band of the Gold 
Coast Regiment is seen moving 
towaids the saluting base 
Phoios, P N J hcyatanc, 
Bl VP A 




squadron of the RC hF armed in The general feeluu; in Biilnm nii'. 
England on Felmian 23, and a fifth loiced bi the Poit Laureate 



nnlitia not yet mobilized with units of 
the Canadian active service force, 
providing remforoements for the latter 
All iiifantiy units were to be grouped 
into eleien Territorial regiments 
In Australia, during this period up 
to the end of April, when further 
evteiisioii of hostilities by Germany 
was tlireateiimg lu both the south-east 
and the west, measuies nere being 
discussed for laying down msrohant 
vessels of r arions sizes up to 5,000 tons, 
and for further developments of the 
heavy mdustiies Eaily in March it was 
learned that the Commonwealth was 
pressing the British Government to 
release a large quantity of aluninuum 
foi making machinery in Australia 
Plant ordered in 1939, however, had 
been requisitioned by the Biitish Govern 
ment and required replacing 


Lord Gowric, Governor General of 
Australia, when opening the Federal 
Parliaincut at Canlicrra on Apul 17, 
jioiuted the moral to be drawn ironi 
the German mrasion of Denmark and 
Norway — that Ihe fate of all small 
nations depended ou a tonclusive vic- 
tory for the Allied arms 

The unhappy and tragic example of 
the Low Countries, though feared, was 
yet to come, with its fai-reachmg 
consequences for the Allies , but m 
Australia, uudei the statesmanlike 
leadeislup of Mr Mcuzies, there was 
already a dear-sighted understanding 
of the situation, and this gieatly helped 
the punctuality and effectiveness of 
Austialiaii contributions A further 
'example of Mr Meuzies’ grasp of wide 
issues was his appeal to Italy when 
he inaugurated, on Apiril 29, a new' 


CANADIANS ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE 


Here are photographs showing 
phases of Canada s wartime effort 
Above, Mr Norman Rogers, 
Canadian Defence Minister (later 
killed in an air crash m Canada’, 
chatting to Lieut General 
McNaughton the Canadian 
C •in-C , at Aldershot Left, officers 
of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Ri.serve a'’ gunnery prac 
tice Below, Canadian soldiers in 
England voting for candidates at 
the general election held m Canada 
on March 25 , 1940 

PholoS C 12 BiOiin Central P)e38 Foi: 


oi thf ]>eraCJi7/iel -ueio Freiich-spcal^ing 
Canadians On April 4 Mr Eden lieu 
to au RAF station m Ent,daiid to 
]n''pect thp R C A F cooperation squad 
ron wliicli had made excdloiit progress 
and -was, in ili Eden’s words, the 
vanguaid of Canadas air foice Ou 
Apiil IS Mr Norman Rogers, Canadian 
Minister of Defence, and Alajoi Genera} 
Odium, just appointed to the command 
of the Second Can.idian Division, landed 
at an English port They came to discuss 
the mutual war effort A furtlier step 
m Canada’a prepaiatiniia was revelled 
on April 21 hy the acting Minister of 
National Defence in Ottawa Majoi 
Power, who announced a plan to group 
unit'^ of the non-permanent active 


To the Ausiiahans Coming to Help Us 
Out of \oiii vounn min n piNt.iou t<» 1 e fin 
You lift, \oiir loTelv lnul to hi om fnciiiK 
Xjiito the ith of Aii 7 ic ou tiu si \ 

Vt TprO'' uid on th( cii ilL of Po/iciC'. 
WhoKvci di'ith w If, giinmicit, voii wire 
tlitrp 

"No balth m tlic world w ir aiiv whore 
Bui j ou luljji d w in,op fuling lUft youi end's 
VgLin Tou Riv c -^onr fiiondslup , for Uie s iki 
Of nilow mortals wronged \ woild twav 
Lou kI idlv li> down hlartv uni tike 
The frontw iid roid, wherever it nn^ leul 
\dvancL, Austiihi' utkomc and God 
spted ' 

I lilt nilion should In Ip nation ni hci nccil 
Is Nimhght to ua 111 thiN winter d n 

T fives ahoie by jI/j Ma^tcfuld j>i riif n/ed 
io i) \f Bivci', lu'ittahan High Com 
tiiissionei m Lniutou^ ami sttil by the High 
Coumussiann io Ifi /•* 6 'Meiizu'^ Common 
tccalih Pnuu’ Mini^lfr 
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Austialian broadcast in Italian from 
Sydney. Pleading for better under- 
standing, lie asked Italians if, witk 
their traditions of civilization, brutal 


force alone werg to be permitted to 
reign kenoefortk. 

In the middle of April reinforcements 
(mainly trained teokiiicians) arrived for 
the Koyal Australian Air Porce squad- 
ron Tvkick kad come to England tke 


Technicians 
for tile 
R.A.A.F. 


previous Ckristmas. 
Figures issued in 
London on April 17 
skewed that Australia 


was going to train an air force personnel 
of 26,000. Tke Australian Navy 
Iier.somiel was 11,000. Tke Second 
Australian Imperial Force, for overseas 
service, was being expanded to an 
army corps of 48,000, New Zealand 
was already maintaining two cruisers 
and kad raised an army division for 
service overseas, while her air force kad 
already been more than trebled since 
the outbreak of war. 


The Canadian air force had been 


REHEARSING SINGAPORE’S DEFENCES 
The great naval base of Singapore, Britain's strategic outpost in the Straits Settlements, was heavily 
defended against possible air attack. Anti-airciaft guns on the Singapore coasWine are seen 

above during practice. 

PholOt Kejjstune 



increased by nearly 14,000, and pro- S. Rkodeaiaii Government had decided 
vision was being made for a total to contribute £1,500,000 a year to cover 
personnel of more than 30,000. In South expenses of the Ehodesian military and 
Africa the strength of tke Union forces air forces, and the first of the three air 
now totalled more than 50,000, squadrons olTored to Britain the previous 

Besides tke great dominions, other autumn kad now completed its training 
units of the Commonwealth continued and was ready for service, 
tke talc of cheerfully made oontributions. Many more gifts from Indian rulor.s 
jealous and vigorous Southern Rhodesia and simple African tribes were made, 
decided to introduce oonsoriptiou, as and a remarkable demonstration was 
announced by the Governor at ike that of tke Jirga, or gathering, of tribes- 
opening of the Rhodesian Parliament on men from the Khyber Pass region at the 
April 24. Tke first oontingent of tke end of March. It was reported from 
Rhodesian Territorial Forces arrived at Peshawar that the eagerness of these 
Suez to join the Allied forces in the Mahoniedan tribes to assist the 
Middle East at the end of April, The British Goverimieut in the prosecution 



WHERE CANADA KEPT HER ENEMY ALIENS 
A sentry on duty at one of the watch towers at the internment camp of Kananaskis, where the 
Canadian Government interned its enemy aliens. Kananaskis, one of Canada's two main 
internment camps, lies high up in the Canadian Rockies, west of Calgary. 

Fhoto, Keyaione 


of the war was htreiigtlicued by grati- 
fication at the Aiiglo-Turldsh alliance. 
The spokesman of the Jirga declared 
they were prepared to fight against 
Soviet Rus.sin if Turkey, Afglmnistan 
or Iran were threatened, They also 
resolved to do nothing to lieljj Germany 
or Russia. At the Easter week-end, 
besides Dominion soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, British ]ioople at home had the 
opportunity of seeing Indian Mahom- 
edan troojis, some of whom were 
stationed at a garrison town in the 
Northern Coiiuniiud, They wore khaki 
uniforms, had pay and couclitious 
similar to those of the European troops, 
and were at the camp to relieve soldiers 
in training in the kiouecr Corps section 
dealing with fuelling and victualling. 

It was announced on April 11 that 
the Straits Settlcmouts had agreed to 
make a further £1,000,000 gift towards 
the Go.st of the war, in addition to a 
similar sum given a year previously for 
Iniperial defence. There were also 
further contributions from the Sultans 
of the Federated Malay States, and the 
total financial coiitrihution to date 
from the Federated and the Un- 
federatod States of Malaya during 
twelve mouths now amounted to 
£3,760,000, War taxation was expected 
to yield over all Malaya another 
£1,750,000 a year. 

Thus both in a military sense and 
economically the Empire in all its 
diverse ramifioation.s had during the 
first eight months of the war prepared 
itself for the large-scale hostilities ^ to 
come — that were in fact now beguming 
with the brutal Gorman irruption into 
Scandinavia. 
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Historic Documents. C — CV 

DENMARK AND NORWAY UNDER THE NAZI HEEL 

With the usual lack of provocation and absence of any declaration of war, Germany 
invaded Denmark and Norw'ay in the early hours of April 9, 1940. We give here a 
selection from many proclamations issued by the heads of the outraged countries, 
and two short extracts from statements by-the British Premier at the beginning and at 
the end of Hitler’s latest act of aggression. 


Heur .ST.iraix&, Prinrr: .VIis'ister op DE.vvr4.RK, tv a .Speech 
IV THE D.4visn P.4m.t uiEvr, April 9, 1940 ; 

W ITH gr.ave sorrow the country has received the news 
of today ■■■ events. We have been pursuing a policy 
winch aimed .at keeping out of serious entanglements. 
Last night, however, we learriGcl that the DanLah-German 
frontier had been crossed by German forces. Getm.>n 
boiiihers flew over our capital, <md the Government had to 
accept the German demands for the admission of German 
troops into Denmark. 

Germany ha-^ assured us that she h.as no intention of 
violating Deiim.irk’s independence and territorial integrity. 
Our purpose for our country and people w.as to save them 
fioin the disastrous consequences of w.ar. 

Our people will undoubtedly re.alize tlie necessity of the 
Government’s attitude as laid down m tlie Royal Pro- 
clamation, while the Government nil! be aware of its 
ro.spo)tsibi]itles. It is only Denmaik and notliing but 
Denmark which matters now. 

JIe. CrLUIBERL-ilV, IV A fePEECH IV THE HOUSE OF CointOXS, 

April 9 i 

G EBMArrr lias today invaded Denmark and Norway. 

Rv er since the beginning of tlie present war she has 
attempted to dominate Scandinavia and to control both the 
politic, il and economic policy of the Scandinavian States. . , . 

The German Government have claimed and exercised the 
right to destroy neutral, and particularly Scandinavian, 
ships on the seas around tliis country by all the means in 
their power, but at the same time they have insisted upon the 
strictest observation of tbo rules of neutrulity where they 
would provide some advantage to them, as they did in 
Norwegian waters. 

The Allies then decided that they could not acquiesce 
indefinitely in tliis state of affairs, and, having given notice 
to the Norwegian Gov ernmenfc that they rescrv-cd the right 
to take such measm'Gs as might be necessary to redress the 
balance thus weighted against tliem, they laid minefields in 
Norwegian waters so as to prevent the unhindered passage of 
German traffic through them, while in no way interfering 
with normal Norwegian trade. ... ' 

It is asserted by the German Government that their 
invasion of Norway was a reprisal for the action of the Allies 
in Norwegian territorial waters. This statement will, of course, 
deceive no one, So elaborate an operation, involving 
simultauoous landings at a mimber of ports of troops accom- 
panied by naval forces, requires planning long in advance, 
and the information now coming to band clearly indicates 
that it was not only planned hut was already in operation 
before the mines were laid in Norwegian waters. . . . 

It remains to say that we at once assured the Norwegian 
Government that in view of tlie German invasion of their 
territory His hlaiesty's Government have decided forthwith 
to extend their full aid to Norway. . . . 

Herb Nvciaardsvold, Norwegian Pbule JIinisteb, tN A 
Ptioci.AiiATioir, April 11 : 

T he German Govmrnmcnt asked the King to appoint a 
Norwegian Government enjoying the confidence of 
Gerniany and nominated by the Fuehrer. The King has not 
yielded to the German demand, acceptance of which would 
have transformed Norway into a vassal German State. The 
Nygaardsvold Government, which has led the country for 
fiv-e years in collaboration with the Storting, is still the only 
legal Government. ... It now appeals to the entire Nor- 
wegian people, asking for assistance in its efforts to maintain 
the legal administration, to preserv''Q the constitutional laws 
and liberty and independence of Norway. 


Gemainy lias committed against Norw<ay .an act of briit.ality. 
The Geruiaiis have invaded mir country with bombs and 
other means of destruction, m.4kmg a serious attack on the 
rights of a small people who only desire to live in pe.aco. 
Tlie Norwegian Government is convinced th.rt the entire 
civilized world condemns this act of violence. 

The future of Norway is perhaps for the moment in sombre 
colours and the invaders can certainly carry out great destruc- 
tion ; hut the Government is sure that a new future of freedom 
will emcige for the country. Consequently it c.alls upon the 
entire Norwegi.in people to ret.nin the country’s traditional 
liberty and continue the struggle to that end, faithful to tlie 
groat ideals whicli have inspired the progress of our country 
for eentiiries. 

KlXC HaaKOV, IV A PROOL.4MATION TO IIIS PEOPLE, APRIL 15 : 

I V this lime of trial, the hardest that my people .and my 
country have had to eudm-e for a liundrcd yeans. I 
address an urgent appeal to all Norwegian men and women 
to do their utmost to save the freedom and independence of 
our beloved country. 

Our country has been subjected to a lightning attack by a 
nation with which we always maintained friendly relations. 
This powerful aiit.agonist has not refrained from bombing 
peaceful people in cities and towns. Women and children 
are subjected to death and inhuman sufferings. The situation 
is such that I cannot tell you today where in Norway I, 
the Crown Prince, and the Government reside. . . . 

I thank all those who today, together with me and the 
Government, hold out to defend Norway’s independence. 

I ask you to remember all those wlio bare given their lives 
for the fortune of the Fatherland. God save Norway ! 

Mr. CllAltDERLAEV, IV 4 STATEWEVr TO THE Hott'E OF 
COJtMOV.S, ai.AY 2 : 

A t this moment 1 would say to any whn may be drawing 
hasty conclusions from the fact that for the present 
we have not succeeded in taking Trondheim, it is far too soon 
to strike the Norwegian bal.anoe sheet yet, for the campaign 
has merely concluded a single phase, in which it is safe to say 
that if we have not achieved our objectiv-e, neither have the 
Germans acliieved theirs, while their losses are far greater 
than ours. We have no intention of allowing Norway to 
become merely a side-show, but neither are we going to be 
trapped into such a dispersal of our forces as would leave us 
dangerously weak at the vital centre. . . , 

Kinq Haakon and the Norweolav Government, in a 
PBOCLA5L4TION TO THE NORWEGIAN PEOPLE, JUNE 10 : 

T he Norwegian troops, which, during two months’ 
fighting, showed courage and bravery, have not enough 
ammunition or fighter aircraft to carry on the struggle against 
the Gei-man superiority ; hut Norwegians can take part in 
the .struggle on other fronts. To prevent further destruction 
of the yet intact parts of the country, the King and the 
Government decided to follow the advice of the High Com- 
mand and temporarily to give up the stfiiiggle inside the 
country and remove it to the outside, continuing to strive 
for the recovery of the countiy’s liberty and rights. . . . 

Although we are not vanquished we have given up resistance 
in order not to destroy the whole of North Norway. We must 
see the situation from the point of view of the Allies and the 
happenings on the Western Front, wliere the fate of the world 
in now being decided. Every gun and every aeroplane is 
needed there to cheek the war machine. Ordy after every 
avenue had been explored was the decision taken that the 
King and the Government should leave the country to watch 
over Norway’s interests during the war. . . . 
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OSLO UNDER NAZI DOMINATION 
the photographs in this page deal with the German occupation oF Oslo and show i 
above, left, German soldiers guarding the transmission mast of the radio station; 
above, right, a Nazi and a Norwegian soldier on duty at the entrance to the 
Norwegian Houses of Parliament ; left, official seals aBxed to the doors of the 
British Legation ; below, a German guard outside the Royal Castle, 
Photos, Aeeoeiatcd Preae ; IFide IVorW ; Inlouiational Qniphio Pi 636 



Chapter 78 

THE INVASION OF DENMARK AND NORWAY 

'British Afinefields Across the ^Corridor' — Germany Launches a Long- 
prepared Invasion — Denmark Offers No Resistance— Oslo Occupied : King 
and Cabinet Escape — Rapid Enemy Advance — Allies Land in Norway — What 
Was Happening at Narvik — Germans Force a Way Through to Trondheim — 

Unfavourable Position of the Allied Forces — The Decision to Withdra^v 
from Central Norway — Allies Capture Narvik — The Final Evacuation 
{The Stoiy of the. Nasal Campaign is tohlin Cliapfeis SO and SI) 


W AR came to Scandinavia with 
dramatic suddenness It is 
true that for weekt find 
months there bad been lowering clouds 
on the horizon, and the roll of thunder, 
the flash of lightning, seemed to be 
drawing ever nearer. But when April 



APPROACH TO OSLO 

The map above shows the deep indentation 
of the Oslo Fjord, which leads from the 
Skagerrak up to the Norwegian capital^ It 
was up this fjord that four Nazi warships 
sailed in the early dawn of April 9, 1940 

of 194.0 opened there were few in the 
threatened states who dreamed that the 
storm was so near. There were diplo- 
matic exchanges and ministerial pro- 
nouncements, open protests and veiled 
threats, but in the past these had not 
led to war and there seemed no reason 
to fear that they would do so now. 

The principal subject of controversy 
was the flow of Swedish iron ore from 
the rich mines in Lapland over the 
railway to Narvik on the Atlantic coast 
of Norway and thence through Nor-’ 
wegian territoiial waters to Germany. 
This was the route followed in winter: 
in summer, when the ice had melted, 
the ore ships proceeded down the Gulf 
of Bothnia to the Baltic ports of 
Germany — and the Allies, realizing their 


foe’s dependence on the imported ore 
for his war effort, were resolved to do 
everything possible to stop the flow. 

After much discussion the matter 
was brought to a head early in April, 
when ill a joint note France and Britain 
informed Norway and Sweden that they 
could “ no lonaer tolerate the present 
situation, which means that Germany 
receives from Norway and Sweden 
important war materials, and that 
Germany benefits from advantages in 
those countries to the disadvantage and 
danger of the Allied power.s,” and that 
therefore they reserved the right to 
take .such steps as they deemed neces- 
sary III the circumstances. On -April 8 
this decision was translated into action. 
Just before C o’clock that morning the 
British and French Ministers in Oslo 
delivered a further note to Professor 
Koht, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
which stated, in effect, that the Allied 
Governments had given instructions for 
mines to be laid in certain aieas along 
the Norwegian coast. [A fuller account 
of this action is given in Chapter 81.] 

Now event succeeded event with 
bewildering rapidity. Le.s.s than twenty- 
four hours after Allied minelayers had 
dropped mines at three places off Nor- 
way’s western coast — at Stadtlandet, 
Bud, aud We.st Fjord — small but suffi- 
cient bodies of German troops and 
marines were lauded in the half-light 
of early morning on April 9, at Bergen, 
Trondheim, Stavanger, Kristiansaud, 
and even far-distant Narvik, from ships 
which had left Germany several days 
before and which, disguised as peaceful 
merchantmen, had been lying in readi- 
ne.ss at the quaysides. In every case 
the landing was made with quick and 
complete succe.ss. At the appointed 
moment the hatches were flung open, 
and from the holds poured forth gangs 
of men armed to the teeth, who, with 
the aid of numerous sympathizer's in 
the ports, quickly overpowered what 
little lesistanee the local authorities 
were able to make. 

While the ports were being seized 
German troops and warships moved 
against Oslo, the Norwegian capital, 
and the world’s first intimation of the 
new war was contained in a message 


dispatihcd m the early morning of 
April 9 to the U.8.A. State Department 
in Washington by the Araencau miiiister 
ill Oslo, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
wliirh read that Professor Koht had 
informed her that the Norwegians had 
fired on four German warships coming 
up Oslo Fjord, and that Norway was 
thus at war with (lernmiiy. 

The hiiidiugs, indeed. h,id begun as 
early as 3 a.ni., but it was not until 
two hours later that Professor Koht 
was visited by the German Minister 
in Oslo who demanded 

that Norway should place German 

herself under Gcrrmm Demands 

military admiim-tratiou 

aud should take no steps to oppo.se the 
occupation which had already begun ; 
he attempted to justify his demand.^ by 
the assertion that his Goveinment had 
indubitable evidence that Britain and 
France had planned to seize Norway and 
that therefore Germany was entitled to 
do everything in her power to forestall 


t 



SHE SUNK A NAZI CRUISER 
Above IS the Norwegian minelayer-cruiser 
'Olav Tryggvason,’ which hit and sunk a 
Nazi cruiser as it was steaming up the Oslo 
Fjord on April 9. The other Norwegian 
’warships in the fjord, having received f^ed 
orders, withheld their fire 
Photo, Li IK. Davidson 
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of tlio flotilla kept on, and nftci nogo 
fiatiiig tlie naiiowS) at Diobak — wheic 
the mines bad all been rendered baim 
less by a tiaitoi who bad cu! oft tbo 


lljem On icceijit of tins ultnnatuin 
the Noissogian i abiuct at once mot, 
and after a sbent dLlibeiation the} 
annoimcod that Noiway (onlcl not 
sulniiit to the Unman demands and 
oidtiLcl ironoial inobili/ation 

Tt was too life, howLsei, to oiganuc 
any cfli'ctive losislance , the imader 
was aheady at the gates of the 

eapitd Vl. 1 30 on that same lateful 
niDiniiig the fouiniandei of tliiee 
NoiwL'gian waishijis il blentcn, the 
naval base on the vest side of Oslo 
F|Oid, had been liamled an oidei jiui 
jioilmg to beai the siguatiuo of Iho 
fessoi Kohl, itrpinjng him to allow tlu 
Gdiiiau waisliqw then coming up the 
f|oid to ]iass his battcues unmolested 
As diiected, the connnamli'i hold bis 
file, Init luifoituualety foi the Nazis there 
was one slu]), the ciuisei-mincdayei 
“ 01 IV Tiyggvason,” which dul not 
iceuve the faked oidei, and when she 
saw the Gciniau slujis appioae lung in 
the eaily moiniiig light lioi captain 
opened fne — with the lesult that one 
of the Geninan waislnjis, later clauncd 
by the Noiwcg/ans to be the cnnsci 
“ IUmdon,’' was hit and sunk The rest 


GERMAN GUNS LAND IN NORWAY 

A German anti-aircraft gun is here seen being unloaded from a transport shortly after its 
arrival at Knstianaand, a Norwegian port on the Skagerrak, 150 miles south-west of Oslo 
Knstiansand was one of the first places to be taken by the invaders 
Photo, Associated Press 


TRONDHEIM COASTAL DEFENCE 

Steady reinforcement of the German forces at Trondheim prevented the small and liastily 
mustered British expeditionary force from capturing this objective Above, a Norwegian 
coastal gun at this port is seen after being taken ovei by the Germans 
Photo I 9W( Ulh it P) L Si 


eloGuoily fiom the powt i -bouse— 
ajjpcarcAl in flic vicinity of Oslo mid 
landed contnigoiitb of tioops and 
Jiiaiiiu's At tlm same lime Na/i tioop 
canymg ’pLiiios Iniuh'd at Foinebu, 
Ihc aii])oit lusl outside the city, while 
otlici '))kiiios loaicrl .ibovo the housetops 
as if to teiiify the popul.Ko with an 
oxhibition of .len.il might and menace 
Oslo was alicady doomed, though few 
of hei pon])lo leah/cd it as yef Hour 
by bom the udvcuicing Nazis diew near, 
pucoiuitciing no lesistance on their 
way, so dazed .luel howildcied was the 
defence At 2 30 in the aftoinooii their 
advance gu.iid, a ineio handful of men 
though heavily armed, marched up the 
mam boulcvaul, and as tliey came the 
Noiwegiaii police cleared a war' for 
them lluougli the ciowds of cuiioub and 
excited apectatois Gencial von Falken- 
liOTst hearloci the procession of Geiinan 
regidais, m columns of three, and as he 
went by he returned the bahites of 
Nazi aympathi/oia 
“ Il was a thill, unbelievably short, 
column," wrote Mi Lolaiiel iStowe, an 
cmmciit Ainciiuiiii journalist who was 
the first to loll the world the full story 
of Oslo’.s amazing captuio “ It loqmrecl 
only SIX 01 seven minutes to maioh 
past It was comjiosul only of two 
incomphito battalions — smely less than 
1,500 men m all Noi way’s capital of 
nearly 300,000 inhabitants was being 
occupied by a Gctmaii force of appioxi 
malcly 1,500 men" There was not a 
loss, not a jeer, not even a notiocahle 
teal oil anv woman’s face Not a hand 
01 a voice was raised against the in- 
vader , surprise ruled supreme 
Ssviftly the invaders carrieel out the 
plans propaied with great precision 
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NAZIS RULE THE ROOST 
IN OSLO 

Above, General von Falkenhofst, 
commander-in-chief of the German 
Army m Norway Top, right, Ger- 
man officers arriving in Oslo by 
aircraft Right, one of the German 
army bands which played inces- 
santly in the capital during the 
first days of the Nazi occupation, 
and distracted the minds of the 
inhabitants from the important 
events happening elsewhere Below, 
some of the German heavy tanks 
rumbling through the streets 
Phoiu’i Planpl 

P/fiiS, Keystone 










DEFENCELESS DENMARK 
WAS AN EASY PREY 
Above, German motorized de- 
tachments passing through the 
Danish town of Horsens, in 
Jutland. Right, horses being 
landed by German troops at the 
Danish port of Korsdr, on 
Zealand Island. Below, German 
storm-troopers in the streets of 
Copenhagen, occupied by the 
Nazis during the morning of 
April 9, 1940. 

Associai£d 
Ke}//i(one ; Lubinski 







lonf! bcforp. All tliR key plaee'^ in llip 
capital UTre seized — Parliament, the 
City Hall, the University, the railway 
stations, the aeiojromes (where there 
was, by exception, some little fightinel 
— and while the troops conijdetcd their 
task.s tlie Gterinan band.s they had .so 
thouahthdly hroueht with them played 
martial and jolly music and so kept the 
Osloans in good humour and unsuspect- 
ing. Only on the next day 
did they emerge from their 
bewilderment, and then it 
was too late. They found 
them.selvert unarmed in the 
midst of ever - increasing 
nuiidjers of the invaders 
rn.shod to the .scene by .ship 
and 'plane ; they learnt that 
Kina Haakon and his minis- 
ters had only jnat managed 
to e-'Cape capture — perhap.s 
they were not informed that 
at that very moment they 
were being harried through 
the .snows lo the nortli by 
Nazi airmen — and that a 
new government hud been 
installed in Oslo, headed 
by lilajor A'‘iclkun Quisling, 
leader of the Koi'wegian 
Nazi Party — who for his 
part in this day was destined 
to give his name to all other 
similar traitors. 

On the same day as the 
German landings in Norway 
other detachments— reported 
to number .some 40,000 men 
—were employed in the in- 
vasion and subjugation of 
Henmark. The advanced 
troop.s cros.sed the frontier 
from Scljleswig at 4.30 in 
the morning of April 9, and 
little more than an hour 
sufficed to convince the 
Danish authoritie.s that re- 
sistance would he not only 
impolitic but quite useless. 

German motorized and 
armoured colunin.s, sweeping acro.ss 
the Danish frontier from Schleswig, 
pushed on rapidly through Jutland, 
seized the port of E.sbjerg, and by the 
afternoon had arrived at the little 
country’s north ernmo.st point. 

At the same time other detachments 
I were landed on the islands of Eiinen, 
Ealster, and Zealand. A'et another large 
body of German troop.s cro.ssed the 
Baltic to Copenhagen, where they 
arrived just as dawn was breaking. 
While aeroplanes were roaring above 
the capital dropping on the head."" of the 
amazed people leaflets announcing the 
completion of the invasion, German 
troops occupied the Citadel and the 


broadcartina .station, and by 8 a.m. tin? 
whole of Copenhagen was in their 
hands. There wa.s little or no [I'sist- 
iince,” declared General Kaupisch ; “ the 
Danes had only ten killed and a few 
wounded, the Germans one killed and 
ten wounded.” The Danish Mini.ster of 
Defence, however, stated later in a 
broadcast that there had been fighting 
at several place.s in South Jutland, and 


that in Copenhagen the Eoyal Guard at 
the Amalienborg Palace had fired on 
the approaching Germans, although 
tMby had soon been compelled to desist. 

Speaking in Parliament that evening, 
Hr Stauniiig, the Danish Prime 
Minister, deplored “ the death of those 
good sons of Denmark who lost their 
lives in the early hours of this day,” 

Possessed of an army which was little 
more than a token force, Denmark 
could hardly do otherwise than submit, 
and nothing was left but to recognize 
the fait accoinph. Broadcasting from 
Copenhagen, Hr Stauuiiig said that : 

“ the Danish Govornment under jirotest 
have decided to preserve the interests of the 


country, .mJhI in vie^r of tijr« orcnp^tio/i 
n)/ikc‘ iho f'ollon'iri" : Gormni 

troops Jiere in th»s courdrj have ontaMhlicd 
liai.son U'itfi (lie DanKii armecl forces, tiiid 
it is the duty of the populiitlori to refniin 
from any re->HfancG to Miese troops. The 
DJini'iti Govi-mmciit will attempt to give 
the Danish people and ccuintry s.ifL'ty 
a^Mlnst the unhappy results of a ?tate of 
and it calls unon the population to 
idopt calm and controlled conduct. 
peace and oriler rule the land, and may all 
whfj have to deal with othcials 
a^-suinon loyal attitude.” 

Fullowiug the Premier’s 
appeal came one from King 
Christian. 

“ ITniler corulifious so serious 
for our Fatherland," it read, 
'• I call upon you ail, in dtias 
and in the country, to assume 
a completely correct and worthy 
attitude, since every thoufjhlless 
notion or statement can have 
the mosl serious consertueiico",. 
God save you all ! God Hive 
Denmjrk ! ” 

In an attempt to ju.stify 
the murder of yet another 
of her neigh liour.s, ivhirh 
suffered from the dotilrle 
misfortune of being free and 
weak, Germany deelared that 
the invasion had been un- 
dertaken only to forestall a 
Briti.'ih attack on its neu- 
trality. Such a claim can 
have had as small credence 
in Denmark as the similar 
claim advanced in the case 
of Norway. 

So, after an independent 
existence of a thousand years 
and more, the kingdom of 
Deiimaik was swept into the 
orbit of the Nazi Eeich. 
King Christian was allowed 
to keep Ills title and his 
palace and Parliament re- 
mained in being, but the 
newspapers and every other 
organ of public opinion were 
brought under the super- 
vision of the Nazi censors. 
Denmark as the home of a free and 
enlightened democracy was no more ; 
if she had her place on the map of 
Europe, it was as a German tributary 
whose chief importance was as a farm 
for the production of butter and bacon 
for the Nazis’ brealrfast tables. 

Now the scene of intere.st shifts again 
to Norway. For several days the invaders 
were enabled to continue their penetra- 
tion umnolested save by the opposition 
of the Norwegian levies who were 
mobilized as fast as the exceedingly 
difficult conditions of the country and 
the Arctic weather permitted. The main 
Norwegian army assembled east of 
Oslo in the region of Kongsvingei, 



THE INVASION OF DENMARK 

Dotted arrows on this map o! Denmark show the routes taken by the 
main German forces -when they overran Danish territory on April 9, 
1940. Resistance was useless in the face of the Nazi superiority in 
strength, and the •whole country was occupied within a few hours. 
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iiiul tlic tiliiiiti convoying troops .uid thnn in tlio.so <lnys when from the 

supplies wore also exposod to constant aorudroines in the occupied territory 

attacks by the Allied iiavios. In the and from those in Denmark and 
course of those operations Hitler’s navy northern Germany lior warplanes oper- 
sulTered '' irreparable mutilation,” as _atod with devastating, but not doiiioral- 
M. Rcynaud pbrased it, niany of the izing, efl'cct against the Allied troops, 
by no means large fleet having been From these huiclings it was clear that 
sunk or heavily daiungcd in the course of the Allied objective wa.s Trondheim, well 
actions in the Skagerrak and off the described ns the gateway 
Norwegian coast (sec Chapter HI). of central Norway. But 

But meanwhile the Allies had not the town was already 

been inactive. On the day of invasion hold in considerable 

Mr, Chamberlain had promised Norway force by the Gormans uiidor Colonel 
“full aid” in the closest collaboration Wei, ss, and General von Falkejihor.st was 
with the French, and on April W the not slow in dispatching strong reinforce- 
Adiniralty and War Office issued a monts from Oslo. The.se made their way 
joint communique which read ; “ British northwards along the two great parallel 
forces have now landed . at several valleys, the Gudbraiidsdal and Osterdal, 
points in Norway,” Few details were in an effort to prevent the junction of 
vouchsaJ'cd of the new Expeditionary the Allied troops to the south of 
Force, but it Avas understood that it was Trondhoim. The inoclianinod columns 


NORWAY’S TRAITOR AND NOR'WAY’S KING 
Major Vidkun Quisling (top left), the Norwegian Na2i leader, enjoys the unenviabls reputation 
of having given his name to a despicable brand of traitor. Elverum (above), to which King 
Haakon and his staff fled, was bombed by the Nazis. Right, King Haakoii of Norway (left) is 
seen in northern Norway with his son, Crown Prince Olaf, shortly before coming to England. 

Photos, Planet yews 


but against the s])(ieuily reinforced 
Ooiman troops in Oslo it was unable to 
make any headway. Soon both sides 
of the fjord were in the occupation 
of the invader, and the Norwegians 
were pressed back against the Swedi.sh 
frontier or compelled to retreat to 
the north in the direction of Hamar 
and Elverum, Hero for a short time 
they made a stand, though both towns 
were heavily bombed by Nazi ’idanes. 
On the count, too, the Germans ex- 
tended their hold, although their new 
bases, Stavanger in particular, rvere 
raided time and again by ’planes of 
the E.A.F. and of the Elect Air Arm, 


composed of British and French units 
whose assembly iu British ports had 
been begun within a few hours of the 
opening of Hitler’, s Scaudiuaviaii ad voii- 
tiire. The principal landings were made 
north and south of Ti-oiidheiin, at 
Namsos and Aaiidalsnes, respectively, 
and in these ports — if such they can be 
called, for in reality they were little more 
than sto])ping-places for the small local 
.steamers — the Allied soldiers struggled 
a.shore and endeavoured to land all the 
ponderous equijimeiit of modern war, 
while exposed all the time to a terrific air 
offensive. Never, indeed, did Germany’s 
air .superiority show to better advantage } 
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WITH THE GERMAN LUFTWAFFE 
IN OCCUPIED NORWAY 

On the left, nien of the German Air Force 
are seen renting at the airport oi Stavanger, 
Norv/as', just after the occupation. This 
aerodrome was the object of heavy attacks 
by the R.A.F. In circle is the intenoc of 
one of the German troop-carrying aircraft, 
which rushed reinforcements into Norway 
Bottorn, a fro2en lake at Jonsvannet, 
Norway, used as a makeshift aerodrome 
by the German Air Force. The photo- 
grapli v/as taken from an R.A.F. machine. 

}’}vi! f’ljjh 'it! f'l'iilll ,'jh( , 






ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE FOR 
NORWAY 

Above, British transports arriving in a snowbound 
Norwegian fjord ! centre is the liner ‘ Empress of 
Australia.' The anti-aircraft guns of an accompanying 
destroyer can be seen on tlie right. Left, French troops 
embarking en route for Norway. Below, a Nazi airman, 
captured in Norway, under French guard. 

1‘liotoa, Servke Oineirmici[iraj)hirim tie la ilfririnc 




BRITISH LEADERS IN THE NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN 

I, Major-General Carton de Wiart, V.C., who commanded one of the landing parties in Central 
Norway. 2. Brigadier H, de Rimer Morgan, in charge of British troops at Aandalsnes. 
3, Brigadier Charles G. Phillips, D.S.O., M.C., awarded a bar to his D.S.O. for his conduct of the 
withdrawal from Verdal and Stenkjer. 4. Major-General B. C. T. Paget, who became a C.B. 
in recognition of his handling of the British forces in the Aandalsnes district. 

Photos, Associated Press ; L.N.A. : Lafayette ; 


of tlie invader swept aside tlie ill-armed 
Norwegian opposition, and occupied 
Hamar and Elveruiu on April 20. 

Meanwhile, the Allies had endeavoured 
to advance be 3 ’-oud the coast. Im- 
mediately on landing at Hamsos 
Brigadier 0. G-. Phillips moved south 
in the direction of 
The Check Trondheim, but at 
at Steakjer Steakjer, some 30 
miles from the city, 
he was held up by a greatly superior 
enemy force, while at the sSiine time 
his flank was bombarded by German 
warships which had come up the fjord. 
According to Mr. Leland Stowe, the 
British force engaged consisted of “ one 
battalion of Territorials, and one 
battalion of the King’s Own Royal 
Light Infantry, totalling fewer than 
1,500 men,” whose “ service averaged 
only a year,” and who were “ dumped 
into Norway’s deep snows, quagmires 
and slush without a single anti-aircraft 
gnu, without one squadron of supporting 
airplanes, and without a single piece of 
field artillery, to face crack German 
regulars, most of whom ivere veterans of 
the Polish campaign.” After four day’s 
the little force of — again quoting Mr. 
Stowe — “inexperienced and incredibly 
under-armed Briti.sh troops were de- 
cisively defeated.” 

The American journalist’s account 
was challenged in some particulars by 
the War Office. “ The facts are,” read 
a communique issued on April 25, “ that 
an advanced detachment of a larger 
force pushed forward towards Trond- 
heim from the direction of Namsos. 
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The Germans, moving reinfqrccments 
by water inside the Trondheim Fjord, 
threatened to cut off the advanced 
troops from tlieir main body. They 
therefore withdrew, but were not 
followed up by the enemy, who are 
now reported to be digging themselves 
in at the head of the fjord. Onr troops 
suffered some loss.” 

Meanwhile, Brigadier H. de R. Morgan 
detailed two Territorial battalions from 


the troops of the 49tli (West Riding) 
Division, which had been landed at 
Aandalsnes on April 18 and 19, and 
ordered them to push down the Gud- 
brandsdal, to give what aid they could 
to the Norwegian forces, who were 
endeavouring to hold up the enemy at 
Lillehammer. These battalions were, 
however, shortly involved in the 
Norwegian retreat, and the effective 
British advance did not extend beyond 
Dombaas, a vital railway junction some 
hundred miles south-west of Trondheim. 
Here the British troops put up a 
determined and most gallant re.sistance, 
inflicting heavy losses upon the enemy. 
From Dombaas they endeavoured to 


CAPTURED BRITISH IN NORWAY 

Below, British soldiers taken prisoner during the fighting in Norway are seen with their Nazi 
captors somewhere near Lillehammer, a town about So miles north of Oslo, where Norwegian 
troops held up the Germans until forced to retreat owing to the enemy's superior strength. 
Photo, Internnllonal Graphic Press 



move iiloiijr the railway to Stoereii, 

31) iirilcs soulli of Troiiilheim, but by 
now the bfeiniians luul sucoecded in 
occupying both of tho great vallcv',, 
and on April 30 the Fuehrer i&Mied an 
Order of the Day which iiniiauiiced in 
juhiiairt faftiiion that “ in an iiidoniitable 
advance. German troops have today 

established a poiinexion by land 

between O.slo and Trondheim.” At l.he 
same time a small ariiied force of the 
oiieiiiy had made the vcnture.soine 
crossing of the mountains west of the 
Gloinina and were thieiitcning to over- 
vvhelin the British troops strung out 
between Stocren and Doinlniiis. 

By now it was obvdoiis that the 
sitnaliou of the Allies, never very 

I'avouiable, had taken a dcliiutc turn 
for tlie worse. Not all the daring and 
onteijiriHC of the British iiiriiien could 
compensate for the dilliculty of having 
to operate from bases fOO inile.s away 
on lire other side of the North Rea ; 
not all the energy and dash of the 
Royal Navy, so well exemplified in the 


two battles of Narvik on April 10 and 
13, could slop the flow of sca-horne 
reinforcements from Germany ; not all 
tho grit and enterprise of the few 
thousand Allied troops could defeat an 
enemy readily reinforced by^ land and 
by tho air. The junction of the German 
garrison at Trondheim with their fellows 
who had lauded at Oslo made it more 
and more unlikely that the city could 
be taken by the Allies with the forces 
at their disposal. Toiv'ard.s tlie end of 
Aiiril, then, the decision was made to 
withdraw from central Norway. 

The news of the evacuation came as 
a thunderclap to the Enthsh people, 
who had been buoyed up by the mo.st 
extravagant tales of victory on land 
and sea, received through 'neutral 
.sources of which Stockholm was the 
most actively inventive — tales, more- 
ov'er, which had been reproduced at 
large in the British press without 
receiving any correction from official 
circles beyond a caution from the B.B.C. 
to the clTect that some of the stories 


OUT OF THE FLAMES OF NAMSOS 

Here is part of Namsos, from which the French and British forces north of Trondheim were success- 
fully evacuated on May 2. The town was heavily bombed by Nazi aircraft and fires can be 
seen raging among the warehouses. 

Pho/o, ** jVcifr/i/' Path 



■slmiild ho accepted with considerable 
leservc. The aimouiiceiiient of the 
evacuation was made by the Prime 
Minister to the House of Commons on 
the afternoon of May 2. Reviewinir 
the situation in which the Allies found 
themselves in Norway, Mr. Cbambuiliun 
said that some days before it hud 
become evident that owing to the 
German local air superiority it would 
be inij)Os.sible to Innd the artillery and 
tanks neces.sary to enable out troops to 
withstand the enemy drive from the 
■south. Accordingly, any idea of taking 
Trondheim from the south had been 
abandoned, and the troojw were being 
withdriuvn from that area aiicl 
Irauisfcrred ehsewliorc. “ Thanks To the 
powerful forces which tho Navy was 
able to bring to bear,” he went on, 
“ and the delemiiiialion and skilful 
dispo,sition.s of General Paget, in 
comiliand of the British laud forces in 
the area, backed by the s])lendid courage 
and tenacity of the troops, wo have 
now withdrawn the whole of our forces 
froin Atiudalsncs under tho very noses 
of the UoTimin aeroplanes, without, as 
far as I am aware, losing a single man 
in the operaliou.” 

That same night the whole of the 
French and Briti.sli force, s in the sector 


iiortli of Trondlu'ini wore siimlarly 
re-eiii barked at Namsos, again with 


eonpilcte success. Large 
qmintiiics of slores had 
to bo abandoned, Imt 
the loss of life in what 


Evacuation 
Success 
at Namsos 


IS generally regarded as one of tlie most 
dilfieiilt of military operations was iii- 
eoiisiderable, Iiaving regard to tho fact 
that throughout the. German ’planes 
wore ill action and Hie emliarkation was 


ciimnd out, froiii places which had been 
bombed into I'liiii and were still ablaze, 


Thus, after a mere three weeks’ cam- 
paign, the Allied Expeditionary Force 
Wii.s jiroiight back to Britain. They 
were not driven out, but, as General 
fronsicle made plain when he mot them 
on their return, they were ordered out, 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech in the 
Hoii.se of Connuou.s on May 7, paid a 
liigli tribute to the troop.s who had been 
engaged. “ Whether iu hard lighting,” 
he .said, “ or in stolid oiidiirance, or in 
quick and skilful movement, faced as 
they were by .superior force and superior 
oqiiipmciit, they distinguished them- 
selves ill every respect. Man for man 
they were siiiicrior to their foes.” 

After the withdrawal, so entirely 
unexpected and so deeply disappoint- 
ing, came the inquest. In tho Press 
and in Parliament there were tho jno,st 
outsjiokeu criticisms of the conception 
and the conduct of the campaign. Mr. 
Chamberlain piloadod that it was far 
792 



A HANDFUL OF NAZI TROOPS CAPTURED OSLO 
Above, a tender Jaden with steel-helmeted German troops is conveying them from their transport into Oslo harbour 
during the Nazi invasion of Norway. In the background can be seen a German cruiser of the ‘ Hipper ’ class. The 
capture of Oslo by the Nazis was facilitated by the treachery of ‘ Quislings ’ within its gates. 

Photo, Keystone 
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Aandalsnes, at tha head of the Romsdals Fjord, 
seen m peacetime Here Allied troops were 
landed during the Nonveg'ian campale;n 
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The king’s Palace at Trondheim (Nldaros), 
coronation place of the kings of Norway The 
town lies at the mouth of the River Nld 
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Prom the landing stage at Moldei aboye, King 
Hnpkont With the rOyal family and Ministers, 
embarked for Britain, It lies do»rn(le? rtotth-west 
of Aandalsnss. Tn the opposite page the ft tee 
towns ahow are seen during fte ipyaslon, 
Pfiotas, alojswdi f’hssr 
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In this photograph oi Aandalsnes a cofumn of 
smoke and fire is seen rising from the Norwegian 
port after a Nazi air raid 


Trondheim suffered considerable material damage 
during the course of the Norwegian 

AboYe^ a restaurant bit by bomb spUhtefs^ 


Here Moide is seen disfigured by huge bomb 
craters. The position of these towns and others 
referred to In Chapter ?8 is marked on the 
accompanying relief map of Central Norway 
PhoioB, " Daily Mirtor ” , Tniemakonal CfyaphUi 
Press , Planet N&wS 







NAMSOS: A VANISHED TOWN 

After repeated bombing raids from April 19 to May 2 by German aircraftj the small town of Namsos became a scene of complete devastation, as this 
photograph shows Namsos is a port on Namsen Fjord on the west coast of Norway, about 320 miles north of Oslo, and was used as an Allied base. 




too soon to strike tiie Norwegian balance 
sheet, for the Norwegians themselves 
were coiitiuiung the fight, a laige part 
of Norway was not in German hands, 
and the Norwegian King and Govern- 
ment were still on Norwegian soil He 
denied what his critics asserted with 
much vehemence, that there had been 
any delay in sending troops to Norway, 
and attributed the failure to take 
Trondheim to the unexpectedly rapid 
advance of the Germans, 

But the Premier’s explanations weie 
not sufficient to allay the stonii of 
criticism. “ It is a shocking story of 
ineptitude w’hicli ought never to have 
happened,” declared Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes in the House of Commons on 
May 7, and tins forthright denunciation 
by the hero of Zeebrugge was echoed 
on every hand. 

For a few "weeks the war in Norway 
dragged on. The Norwegians con- 
tinned their resistance m the central 
regions, but they "were 
compelled to retreat 
before the north"ward- 
moving forces of the 
enemy. Henceforth the principal centre 
of interest was the Narvik region, 
where on the fjord and at various 
points along the railway to Sweden 
German detachments still maintained 
a stout resistance. For long the 
capture of Narvik was confidently 
expected by the British public, but 
it was not until May 29 that it 
was announced that “ Information has 


Struggle 

for 

Narvik 


WAR MARS THE BEAUTY OF AANDALSNES 
Columns of smoke are rising from the little Norwegian port of Aandalsnes, from Which British 
forces were successfully withdrawn alter it was tound impossible to capture Trondheim, owing 
to lack of tanks and heavy artillery and the growing strength of the German forces 
Photo, " Dmtu Minoi ” 



ARCTIC NORWAY 

The map above shows the region of Norway lying north of that covered by the relief map in 
pages 794-79S. As will be noticed, Narvik, for which a desperate struggle continued for some 
time, lies well within the Arctic Circle. Another map of Scandinavia is given in page 186. 
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duiwri 111 okIo: to he le formed tor 
jictioii on otliei front'' In Noiwa} the 
Cnminandti m Chief, Gciicial Rugc, was 
left to Londuct negotiations with the 
Gt’iiiian toniiiiiindei , and m a pro 
oiani.itioii to the Noiwcgiaii people he 
exlioited them to see it thiough and 
stick togotliei “Wo shall not lest,” 
he added, “until we can again hoist 
the Norwegian flag as free Norwegian 
woniiii and men ” 

With soiioAV the Noiwegians sur 
rendcreet, but, as the proclamation of 
King TT.iakoii and Hoir Nygaaidsvokl 
pointed out, “ We must see the situation 
from the point of view of tlu Vllies 
aiifl the happeimigs on the Western 
Front, whore the late ol the world is 
now being decided ” That pioclniiia 
tioii was Issued on June 9 - the day on 
wliioli the Gormans launched their 
great attaek in Champagne and their 
aimoiircd units reached 11011611 


NORWEGIAN SENTRIES 

Although the Norwegians were compelled in 
the end to suirender m the face of over- 
whelming odds, nevertheless they put up a 
fine resistance Below, Norwegian sentnes 
are on guard in a foiest 
Vhoto, ‘ Match ’ 


A GALLANT BAND RETURNS 
After the British troops had been successfully 
withdrawn from Nonyay, they were in- 
spected, on their return to a British poit, by 
General Sir Edmund Ironside One officer, it 
wiH be noticed, is wearing a pair of slippers 
Photo Keijstone 


been rci eivcd thib morning that Narvik 
was Captured last night by Allied 
forces and that F.ageiiies and Fomeset, 
hamlets east of Narvik, are also in oui 
hands ” But, even so, the victors did 
no more than destroy the works m tlio 
harbour so as to rendci the port un- 
usable by the Gormans for many inoiitha 
to come 

The Battle of France was raging, 
and so from Narvik, too, on Juno 10 , 
the Allies withdrew, and Norway was 
left to the conqueror Krug Haakon 
and the pirricipal members of hts Govern- 
ment were earned across the sea nr a 
British warship and arrived m London 
on the same day The Norw^egiaii 
force in north Norway was ordered to 
cease hostilities at inidiiight on June 9 , 
but a proportion of the Norwegian 
armed forces were successfully wrth- 






UPON NARVIK 
In the arcfe, top left, a French patrol 
IS advancing over a single-track rail- 
way in the neighbourhood of Narvik 
Above, men of the French Foreign 
Legion have mounted their trench 
mortars on a British destroyer Below, 
left, a pathetic scene after an air raid 
on Narvik Residents are standing by 
their belongings while houses blaze 
in the background In circle below, 
flames rise into the Arctic night from 
the village ot Bjecvik, during the 
Allied drive on Narvik 
Photos, Keystone Sport ib Oeneial , 
For Associate I Preaa 
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WHEN THE ISLAND OF SYLT WAS BOMBED 

On) March 39, ^9AO, the German base at Hornum, in Uie 
Island of SylL (seen at the right), was heavily bombed in a 
raid by nearly 50 machines of the R.A.F. Above, a house 
at Norre, just over the frontier in Denmark, damaged by blast 
from British bombs. Below, one of the bombers returns 
from Hornum. In circle, Wing-Commander W. E. Staton, 
a veteran pilot of the 1914-18 war, who won the D.S.O. for 
his gallantry and leadership on this raid. 
rhotos, Biitish Official • Gromn Copyright; Aasociatad Press; 
Pfanet N&un 
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Cbaptei’ 79 

THE INTENSIFIED AIR WAR OF MARCH, 
APRIL AND MAY, 1940 

Close of the Russo-Fiimish Campaign — Nazi Raid on Scapa Flow — British 
Reprisals — Invasion of Scandinavia : Aircraft versus Warships — Long-range 
R.A.F, Raids — Epic of Lesjeskogen — Parachute Troops — Germany Invades 
Holland and Belgium — New Fighter Teclmique—P art Played by the R.A.F.— 

Heavy German Air Losses 


A ir war underwent a continuous 
intensification during the three 
months March to May, 1940. 
Prom sporadic raids by German bombers 
on British shipping, aerial action de- 
veloped until it reached a peak of 
intensity at the time of the Dunkirk 
evacuation. Then the full might of the 
Allied and German air force.s clashed in 


of what function it was fulfilling. One 
of the most remarkable instances was 
that launched by a German bombing 
aeroplane on the British India steam- 
ship “ Domala ” (8,441 tons) in the 
English Channel in the early morning 
of March 2. A.s related in page 726, 
the “ Domala ” had sailed from Antwerp 
with 143 British Indian subjects re- 


Poland, including Posen. Other places 
visited were the Ruhr, Cu.vhaveii, Neu- 
miiiister, Liibeck, Stettin, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Mannheim -and Heidelberg. 
Vienna and Prague were later visited 
by reconnaissance machines. 

British aircraft had not, however, 
launched any bombing attacks on land 
targets. They had bombed German ships 


a relatively restricted area and aircraft 
casualty rates soared as the fighting 
became ever more violent. 

March saw the close of the Ru.s.so- 
Finnish campaign, and the first large- 
scale air bombing raid by the Royal 
Air Force. Soviet bombers had been 
increasing their eSorts to damage the 
Finnish defences, and on March 2 a 
report from Helsinki described a raid 
in which about one hundred Russian 
bombers flew over the city and residents 
had to stay four and a half hours in the air 
raid shelters. The purpo.so of the Soviet 
bombers was to disorganize the Finniah 
rear. Railway lines were attacked and 
the hydro-electric plant 
at Imatra was heavily 
Finland bombed. The Russian air- 
men were said to be work- 


leased by Germany. It may be pre- 
sumed, tberefore, that the Germans 
knew approximately where the ship 
would be at any given time. Swooping 
down, with its navigation lights on, the 
German bomber (a Heinkel 111) at- 
tacked by the light of a waning moon and 
dropped four bombs. The crew of the 
“ Domala,” seeing the navigation light.s, 
mistook the machine for British and did 
not open fire. Three bomb hits were 
obtained. Altogether about one hnadrcd 
people, crew and passengers, lo.st their 
live.s. A photo of the liner ablaze after 
this foul attack is printed in page 695, 
The Royal Air Force continued its 
reconnaissance flights, and on March 8 
it made the longest ones of the war up 
to that date. These were over western 


on many occa.sions, but Allied policy 
had been to avoid aerial attack on land 

targets. It was a policy , 

j-u i 1, 1 ^ -j.- Nazi Raid 

that had many critic.s, 


but it was firmly adhered 


Scapa Flow 


to during this part of the 
war. The fir-st sign of change came after 
March 17, when the Germans had made 
a strong attack on British warships in' 
Scapa Flow and also dropped bombs on 
certain land targets. (Further details are 
given in page 726.) The German attack 
was cunningly mounted, the aircraft 
coming in at dusk so that they coaid 
have a good chance of getting away in 
the failing light while still enjoying 
enough visibility to identify their t argots. 
Fourteen German bombers were con- 
cerned in this raid, and in their attacks 


ing more .systematically than 'they had 
been doing in the earlier part of the war. 
They were also said to be using closer 
formations on their raid.s in order that 
better protection could be afforded 
by gunfire. 

At the same time the Finns were 
putting up a better resistance, partly 
with the aid of Gloster Gladiator biplane 
fighters which had been delivered to 
them from Great Britain. France also 
aided the Finns by sending them air- 
craft, and South Africa had released 
some Gauntlets. Allied aid did not 
succeed, however, in influencing the 
outcome of the Russo-Finnish war, and 
on March 11 peace negotiations began. 
The final Finniah war communique 
was issued on March 13, and mentioned 
the bombing by Soviet airmen of 
Rovaniomi and Eemijarvi. 

While the Russo-Finnish conflict was 
drawing to a close the war between 
the Allies and Germany was increasing 
in intensity. The Germans continued 
ruthlessly to attack shipping anywhere 
round the coasts of Britain, regardless 
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BOMBS ON THE ORKNEYS 

A strong attack on British warships at Scapa FJdw was made by German aircraft on March 
17, 1940. Five cottages were damaged at Bridge of Waith, a small village on Loch Stromness 
in the Orkney, and a demolished cottage is seen below. There were seven naval casualties. 

Photo., F’or 




on land taigets they killed one civilian 
and wounded seven others, moliidmg 
two women At Bridge of Waitli, a 
small village on the Loch of Stromiiess 
111 the Orkneys, five cottages were 
damaged There were seven naval 
casualties One enemy aircraft was 
shot down and anothei damaged 
The Biitisli response was immediate 
On March 19 the Air Ministry announced 
that the RAF had attacked the Ger- 
man base at Horniim, in the Island of 
Sylt, and had secured hits on sheds, oil 
tanks, dumps and barracks Official 
figures wei e not given as to the numbers 
of aircraft taking part, but one leport 
stated that 4.9 British machines, of 
three different hc<avy niglit-bombor 


•f 

types, made the raid and that 46 tons ( 
of SOO-lb and 250-lb bombs were i 
dropped One of the loaders of the 1 
raid was the veteran pilot of the war of 1 
1914-18, Wing Commandez W Staton i 
The weather was fine and the attacks f 
were made fiom different heights The 1 


enemy searchlight and anti-aiioraft gun 
activity was intense A pilot leported 
that the shore of the Island of Sylt was 
lined with searchlights, which stood up 
in the night sky like a row of speais 
They Bocmed lo hue up m this way 
beloio swinging lu search of the British 


FLEET AIR ARM SHOWED 
ITS WORTH IN NORWAY 
Above, Sltuas of the Fleet Air Arm m 
flight neai their training station This 
type did fine worle in the Norway cam- 
paign Left, oil stoiagetanksatBergen 
set alight by British bombers on April'p, 
after the Germans had occupied the port 
Below, H M aircraft earner Furious,' 
seen in a fjord near Tromso The flight 
deck is covered with melting ice, 
which made landing exliemely difficult 
P/iolos, Tniet mLiimal New’i , KcyUoM 
CdUial Piess 





machiiK'-i a^ i( m accoidiince with ,i 
pre anaTiwed dull 

After the Sylt raid there cime a lon<; 
aii(uraeiit as to bow ffreat the daniaixe 
•\%as In this the Geiniaiis u^cd the 
whole force of their piopagauda machini 
to minimize the effects of the boinbuip 
Our own Miiiistiy of Information, then 
undei Sir John Eeith, failed to counter 
the frermaii propaganda eftietively, and 
something of what had been gained by 
the Royal Air Force was lost during 
the ensuing propaganda struggle 
An example of the German 
methods was a conducted party 
of Vmeiican jomiialiats who 
were shown o^e^ parts of the 
isl ind selected for them by the 
CTeiraaiis Another was the state- 
ment ill a Berlin newspaper to 
the effect that the damage done 
b} the Gciniaii bombers at Scapa 
Flow bad been £32,582,000, and 
that bv the British bombers at 
Sylt only £04 

Tow aids the end of March 
theie were numerous small eu- 
gageinerits between British 
fighters and enemy bombers 
seeking to damage British and neutral 
sliippiiig Many of the German bombers 
were brought down One estimate of the 
losses of aircraft daring the month was 
5 British and 12 German A German 
broadcast estimate of the total air losses 
w as 357 Allied aircraft lost to 85 German 
TJ'he French pointed out that actual 
Allied losses were less than half the 
figiiie given, while German losses, fullj 
confirmed, were nearly treble the figme 
given 

Apiil opened with the appomtnient 
by Mr Neville Chambeilaiii of Sir 
Samuel Hoare to be Secretary of State 
for Art in place of )Sir 

Change at Kingsley Wood Duiing 

Air Ministry the. first week of the 
month there were con- 
tinued small aerial actions over the 
North Sea and in France The Gormans 
made a small raid on Scapa Flow 
AVilh Imsharen was reconnoitred by the 
Eoyal Air Force A Coastal Command 
flying boat shot down a Jtinlrers SS 
which, m company with five othens, had 
attacked rt But in all these aerial 
actions there was as yet no indication 
of the drastic moves to come 


Early m the month came the Nazi 
onslaught against Scandinavia It was 
oil April 9 that a communique of the 
German High Command announced that 
Denmaik had been invaded by Germany 
at SIX points Later the same day the 
Germans claimed that all bases of 
military importance in Norway were m 
German hand-i This event may be 
sard to have been the signal for the 


THEIR AERODROME WAS A FROZEN LAKE 

As related in page 804, a squadron o( Gloster Gladiators attempted to 
establish anair base on a frozen lake at Lesjeskogen, and held out 
under heavy and incessant enemy bombing attacks until only one 
Gloster was left serviceable Above, a Gladiator is seen climbing 
above the clouds The portraits show top, Squadron Leader J W 
Donaldson, awarded the D SO for services with this squadron, and 
right, Fhght-Lieut R S Mills, who was awarded the D F C 
PJiaios, L I Laffiijelk 


succeed m getting the aerodrome into 
full operation during the Norway 
campaign 

Meanwhile, the Luftwaffe tuiiied its 
attention to Britisli ships operating oft 
the coast of Norway Some destroyers 
were sunk, but a survey of the results 
showed that capital ships were difficult 
to sink by aenai bombing Mr Winston 
Churchill described in the House of 
Commons how, off Norway, H M S 
“ Rodney ” had been hit on deck by a 
heavy bomb and how the bomh had 
bounced off the armoured deck and had 


wafte fioiii supporting the movements 
of Gsrinan troops and hampering the 
moxemeiits of Allied troops 
Britain suffered from not having a 
good air base iii Norway Only long- 
range aircraft could be used, and it 
was not possible to send out high-per- 
formance, slioit-iange fighters More 
over, General Milch, chief of the German 
air force iii Norway, paid paiticular 
attention to preventing the British 
from establishing an air base m Nor 
way The gallant RAF attempt was 
preceded by the landing in Norwegian 
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hr-.t st lilt of tot il 111 w II Till’ Rov il 
,Vir Force went into action in full foicp 
and Ijfg.in a stiirs of bombing raid', 
nliicli piogiL-«i\f l\ irirris-ed ill weight 
Fii'l tin 111 ( 1 ' Mdc direclcd agaiii't 
eiiimv w.ir'Iiip at such place*, a*, 
Bcrgfii F]oid and then fteimaii- 

occupicd atrodromc' m Norwaj and 
Denmark and C'pecially Ltar anger 
weie si]h)etted to attack Staraiiger 
was bombed from high and low ItweL, 
and German aim aft on it were niaoliiiie- 
guiiiicd Theruiiwat' 
were pock-marked 
with bombcrater'.aiid, 
although the Germans 
repaired the damage 
with great swiftnes', 
they dill not once 


done little damage Torpedo attack' 
by aiiciaft weie also being hied for the 
first time during this canipaign, and 
piienn 'hip'in Tioiidheim harbour were 
attacked bv aeroplanes of the Fleet Air 
Arm The ii'Ult' were iiicniicliisno 
The entile Norway campaign was a 
les'on in the powers and limitations of 
an forces The Germans eiideavoiited 
to cripple the Briti'h ii,u il effort, while 
the Eojal An Force -ought to hamper 
the German land operations Neither 
side achieted its purpO'C German 
attacks on shipping, though they did 
damage, did not miinobilize the British 
Fleet or prev ent it from taking a lieav y 
toll of German shipping in the region 
British attacks on German occupied 
aerodromes did not prevent the Liift- 
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fjords of p.aitics of experts, brought by 
flying boats of the Coastal Command. 
Then a squadron of Gloster Gladiator 
biplane fighters went out from England 
in an aircraft carrier Far out at sea 
they took off from the deck in the midst 
of a snowstorm and flew to the place 
that had been designated, a frozen lake 
at Lesjeskogen, 40 miles south-east of 
Aandalsnes, where they all landed in the 
evening 

In an hour all the aircraft had been 
refuelled and were dispersed round the 
improvised aerodrome. Patrol began the 
next morning at three 
Epic of o’clock, and the first 

Lesjeskogen Heinkel \va,s shot down 
an hour later. But 
immediately neivs of the British 
base got through to the Germans, a 
tremendous effort was launched to 
obliterate it. 

Nazi aircraft came over incessantly 
and bombed and inacliino-gunued the 
British squadron, giving no respite. 
Conditions on the giound were not easy, 
and British pilots had to crawl to their 
aircraft on hands and knees owing to 
the melted snowdrifts which were 
cverywheio except on the runways. 
Ono by one the Gladiators were 
destioyed. The pilots — some badly 
wounded, some burnt — fought on, and 


helped one another to get into the air 
any aircraft that could be made service- 
able. By the end of the day their 
ammunition was exhausted. One pilot 
had had sixteen combats, and there 
had been 40 .soitics dining the day. 
The German bombers attacked by our 
pilots mimhered between 80 and 00. 
On the improvised aerodrome were 
132 bomb craters. Six enemy aircraft 
had certainly been shot down, and 
po.ssibly eight more. But the bombers 
won. On the next day only one 
Gladiator was serviceable, and the 
attempt to establish an air base in 
Norway had to be abandoned. 

It was the beginning of the end of the 
Norway campaign. Without fuller air 
support than could be given by aircraft 
based hundreds of miles aw^ay, Allied 
troops could not hold their ground 
against incessant bombing. The cam- 
paign was not only an excellent example 
of the use of air power both over tlic 
land and over the sea, but also a proof 
of the value of advance ba.ses from 
which aircraft could work efficiently. 
In addition the Oermaus used paraoluite 
troops extensively in Norway, Thu 
full scope of the iiaraohute troops was 
not to appear until later ; Init at 
Narvik, where tlie Allies lield out 
longest, the German garrison, cut oil 


from the rest oi i1s army, vva.s re- 
vuctualled and reinforced by p.araclmte 

The Norway campaign led to critic- 
isms ill Parliament, and it was on the 
day (May 10) when Mr. Chamberlain, 
bowing to these criticisms, tendered Ins 
resignation that the focus of war 
suddenly swung to the West with the 
invasion of Belgium and Holland. 

Using paracliiite troops on a scale 
never previously contemplated, the 
Germans rushed for the Netherlands 
airports. Paracliutrsts were rained 
down from .Junker, s 02 three-engmed 
transport aeroplanes wherever strategic 
points had to be cajiturod and com- 
munications cut. At the same time the 
Germans sought to hamper Dutch and 
Belgian air defence, s. Brussels airport 
was raided by (iO German bombers, 
Tlie German air force attom]ited, but 
failed, to ca])tiiro (Jiicen Willielmma : 
sixteen Junkers aeroplanes landed at 
Valkonbiii'g, each with twenty solcliers, 
blit the German plot was foiled by 
Duteli troops, It.A.P. aerodromes m 
Prance wore attacked also, with the 
clear object of diminishing the aeiial 
icsistanco that could be offered to the 
dropiiing of enomy jiaraohutists and the 
bomliiiig of Allied troojis. Many Iroop- 
cariying aeioplani’s were destroyed by 
the Boy.il Air Force uf. Gorman-oconpled 
aerodromes in Ilollaiid. 

Wliik' the liiilllo raged m the Low 
(Joiin(ri(‘s Mr. (Jliureliill, the new Prime 
Minister, wins Ibrining las Oabmet. As 
Seci'cliivy of Slate for Air he appointed 
Sir Archibald Siuctair. Captain Harold 
Bill rour r u in a 1 n e d a.s 
Under-Secrel ary of Slat e Churcliiil’s 
for Air, Air war had Cabinet 
now flamed iiji in real 
cnriie.st, and immense battles between 
large numbers of Allied and German 
aeroplanes occurred daily. The Royal 
Air Force, like the French Atmee 
do I’Air, found it, self continually facing 
siijierior numbers in the air. But it was 
able to take a heavy toll, and Gorman 
air loHSoa soared. 

One aerial battle is worth special 
mention beoause it marked the mtio- 
duolion of a now fighter tcclmiqiie. It 
was on May 12 when a formation of 
Boulton Paul Defianta, flying on this 
occasion in company with a Sjiitfire, shot 
down a Jiinkors 88. The Dofiants w'ers 
later to aoliicve an even more marked 
succes.s, and to prove that the u.so of a 
power-operated dorsal gun turret for 
fighting purposes can he extremely 
successful. Before the coming of the 
Defiant all fighters had used forward 
firing guns for attack action, and the 
Defiant tactics were entirely novel. 

On May 36 Jonkhecr van Kloffens, 
Dutch Foreign Miniatcr, said that 


THE APTLY-NAMED ‘ DEFIANT’ 

Boulton Paul ‘ Defiants ' came into the news m May, 1940, and on one day a squadron of these 
machines shot down 37 enemy aircraft without loss to themselves. In this photograph, pilots 
are seen receiving last-minute instructions from the squadron leader. 

Photo, BiiUbh 0 (final Ciown Copifriqht 
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INVADERS FROM DUTCH SKIES 
The surprise tactics of dropping lar^e numbers 
of troops by parachute behind the fighting line 
aided the Nazis’ success in invading the Low 
Countries Here top, is a machine-gun post set up 
by German invaders after landing from the air , at 
the left another parachutist is resting by a Dutch 
roadside ; below, left, adjusting gear and equip- 
ment after a safe drop. Bottom photo shows 
Nazi aircraft dropping supples to advanced umtSp 
Phoios, Bull* I Official . CroiinCopyright , 
Ccntial Pre^^ 
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Holland’a entire bombing force of about 
50 aeroplanes had been lost in the 
fighting ; while General Winkehnan, 
Commandcr-in-Chief, stated that the 
Dutch air force had been so diminished 
as to be incapable of supporting the 
troops any longer. 

The land fighting is described in 
another chapter, but it may be said 
here that after breaking through at 
Maastricht (May 11) the enemy poured 
into Belgium, forcing the Belgians to 
withdraw from the line of the Meuse 
and the Albert Canal. Heavy enemy 
attacks, strongly supported by dive 
bombers and fighters, were made along 
the Meuse, which was crossed in several 
places. Later came the break in the 
French line at Sedan, on May 16, with 
the formation of the great salient and 
the drive to the Channel coast. The 


Maastricht, over which the German 
mechanized columns had been pouring, 
elicited a message of praise to the Royal 
Ait Force from the French Commander- 
in-Chief. The five crews which under- 
took this difficult task were chosen by 
lot from volunteers, and only two 
men returned. Bnt the bridge was 
destroyed. One survivor, a sergeant 
observer, had baled out by parachute 
and after many adventures made his 
way to Lioge and theiieo to England. 

Towards the end of May a statement 
was published in Prance to the effect 
that the Germans had lost 2,237 of all 
types of aircraft between September 1 
and May 17. While the Royal Air 
Force supported the armies in the field 
the Fleet Air Arm continued its attacks 
on German warships and troop trans- 
ports. In addition, fuel stores were 


Royal Air Force deployed its full forces bombed at several different points, 

to aid the French and British armies On the lust day of May the German 

in France and Flanders, and inflicted communique, in spite of the heavy 

heavy lo.s.sos on the enemy. Every day losses suffered by the German air 

they took heavy toll. British bombers force, announced that the battle of 

attacked bridges and communications Flanders and Artois was closing “ with 

behind the lines and also wrecked the annihilation of the British and 

mechanized columns and attacked French armies in that area.” This 

German troops from a tow altitude, was a boast which was not to be 

British fighters on ‘May 28 destroyed justified, for by a masterly operation, 

or damaged 79 German aircraft. in which all three Services cooperated, 

The British attacks were maintained nine-tenths of the B.E.F. wore success- 
withoiit intermission. One heroic fully got away. The story is told in 
assault on an important bridge at later chapters. 

V.C.S WHO SMASHED THE BRIDGE 
The photograph below, taken from a British aircraft, shows demolished bridges at Maastricht 
across the Albert Canal. One bridge had not been destroyed when the Germans made their advance 
into Belgium, and mechanized forces poured over it. Five machines of the R.A.F. set out to 
bomb it ; only one returned. But the bridge was destroyed. For their gallant work in this 
operation, Flying-Officer Ronald Garland (left) and Sergeant Thomas Gray (bottom tight), pilot 
and observer of the leading aircraft, were awarded the V.C. Neither of them returned. 

Photos, Britiah Official Crown Copyright : O.P.U. , 
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Diary of the War 


April 1, 1940. E.A.F. bomber ath'iclc? 
enemy patrol over North Sea. German 
Junkers 88 brought down by British 
Blonhoim. General .Smuts’ War Measures 
Bill passes South African House of 
Assembly by 75 votes to 55. 

April 2. German aircraft carry out 
attack oil Scapa Flow. Bombs dropped 
but no damage done. One raider believed 
shot down. Tliree IIiirricaDe fighters 
engage two Ileinkel bombers 20 feet 
above sea. Five Messci^chmitts shot 
down on Western Front. U-boat reported 
sunk off W. Scotland by patrol vessel, 

April 3. First Coastal Defence fighter 
lo5,t during engagement with Heinkel. 
Enemy bombers attack convoy but are 
'driven o/T, Lord Athlone appointed 
Governor-General of Canada. Mr. 
Chiirclull made head of Committee of 
vService Ministers. 

April 4. B.A.F. hombers reconnoitre 
naval baao at Wilheliushavon and attack 
warship there. B.A.F. flying-boat cn- 
conntera sis D nkcra over North Sea, 
shoots down one and damages another. 

April 5. Reported that Norwegian 
lincjT “ Mira ” was attacked eight times 
by German bombers on way from England 
to Norway. British wai'shlps came to 
rescue, two bombers were shot down and 
two others damaged. 

April 6. Norwegian ship “ Navarra ” 
torpedoed without warning in northern 
Scottish waters. Two JJornier “ Flying 
Pencils ” shot down on Western Front. 

April 7. B.A.F. bring down five 
enemy 'planes over Western Front. Air 
Ministry announces air fight over North 
Sea ; two machines lost on each side. 

April 8. Allied Governments notify 
Norway that mines are to he laid 
immediately in three places in Norwegian 
territorial watere. Norway issues protest. . 
Three German ships sunk by British sub- 
marines in Skagerrak : “ Rio de Janeiro,’* 

" Posidonia ” and " Kreta.” Another 
unsuccessful raid made on Scapa Flow. 
British destroyer “Glowworm” sunk 
while engaging two enemy destroyers. 

April 9. Germany invades Denmark 
and. Norway. Denmark submits under 
protest. Norway resists and sharp fight- 
ing takes place in the air and along coast. 
Oslo occupied in afternoon. British 
Foreign Office broadcasts that Allies will 
give full aid to Norway. In naval battle 
off Bergen British destroyer “ Gurkha ” 
is sunk. U-boat sunk by Zulu ” off 
Orkneys. Off Narvik ” Benown ” engages 

Scharnliorst ” and heavy cruiser of 
Hipper class. B.A.F. damage two 
cruisers off Bergen. Cruiser “ Karlsruhe ” 
sunk by submarine “Truant.” 

April 10. Fierce action by five British 
destroyers against superior German forces 
off Narvik. One enemy destroyer tor- 
pedoed and believed sunk ; three heavily 
hit and in flames. Six supply ships 
sunk, in addition to aromunition ship 
blown up. H.M.ft. “Hunter” sunk; 

“ Hardy ” severely damaged and run 
ashore; “Hotspur” seriously, and 
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“ Hostile ” slightly, damaged. German 
cruiser “ Bluechcr ” sunk by Noru'egian 
shore batteries off Oslo. Great naval battle 
in progress in Kattog.^t. Four enemy 
cruisers and five transports reported sunk, 
Norwegian steamer “ Tasea” sunk. Two 
Heinkels shot down in Moray Firth. 
Massed attack on Scapa repulsed ; four 
enemy bombers shot down. 

April 11. German pocket battleship 
“ Admiral Scheer ” damaged by sub- 
marine “ Spearfish.” R..A.F. bombers 
twice attack German-occupied aerodrome 
at Stavanger. Dornier flying-boat shot 
down in North Sea. A Heinkel and a 
Dornicr destroyed in France. 

April 12. B.A.F. attack two German 
warships in Kristiansand Fjord. Am- 
munition ship blown up and supjdy slup 
damaged in Kattegat. B.A.F. wreck many 
aeroplanes onStavanger aerodrome. Four 
Me&.sorschmitts shot down ; four othci's 
believed destroyed or damaged. Part 
of southern Norway still in Norwegian 
hand's and all northern except Narvik. 
Norway states that German battle-cruiser 
“ Gneisenau ” was sunk in Oslo Fjord, 
also cruiser “Emdcn” and several other 
slup-s, British steamer “SlanclifTe ” and 
Sw'cdish tanker “Sveahorg” sunk. 

April 13. Second British Destroyer 
Flotilla, led by battleship “ Wai^ipitc,” 
storm Narvik and sink seven German 
destroyers. Three British destroyers 
damaged. Reported that Fleet Air Arm 
has attacked warships, transports and 
supply ships at Bergen. Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft bomb Stavanger aerodrome. 
Dutch motor vessel “ Velocitas ” miuod. 

April 14. Stavanger aerodrome raided 
and enemy seaplanes bombed in Hafs 
Fjord. Further German ships reported 
sunk include “ August Leonhardt 
“ Ionia,” “ Antares,” and “ IMoonsund.” 
German ship “ Alster ” reported captured 
and “ Skagerrak " and “ Maine ” scuttled. 

April 15. Admiralty and War Office 
announce that British forces have landed 
at several points in Norway. Two more 
Geiman transports reported sunk by 
submarines. Fleet Air Arm attacks 
Bergen. Night raids made on Stavanger. 

April 16. Narvik now held by British 
Marines. B.A.F. make heavy bombing 
raid on Stavanger, and Fleet Air Arm On 
enemy shipping off Bergen. Germans 
occupy Kongsviiiger fortress andjrailway 
junction, 46 miles N.E. of Oslo, also 
Skarnes and Hamar. Announced that a 
British force has taken over Faroe Islands. 

April 17. British naval forces bomb 
Stavanger aerodrome and B.A.P. bomb 
that of Trondheim. H.M. submarine 
“ TbisUc ” overdue and presumed lost. 
Fleet Air Arm destroy Heinkel bomber 
and Dornier flying-boat and tiamage 
three other Nazi aircraft. 

April 18. I^mding of British troops 
in Norway continues. Heinkel bomber 
driven fMm SlietlaDds by eingle-seater 
fighter. British steamer “ Swainby ” 
sunk by XT-boai. 


April 19. Stockholm reports that 
Anglo-Norwcgian and German forces 
have met in Trondheim sector. Britisli 
forces said to have landed at Romsdals 
Fjord, south-west of Trondheim. 

April 20. Three German aircraft shot 
down and others damaged during attacks 
on British naval uniti. R.A.F. bomb 
aerodromes at Stavanger and Kristmn- 
sand. Six German aircraft shot down 
over Wastern Front. Nazi raiders driven 
off from Tliamc-s estuary. British 
bteamers “ Mersey ” and “ Hawiiby,” 
.and Italian steamer “ Balbo,” sunk off 
S.E. Coast. Enemy aircraft bomb 
Namsos, damaging town and sinking 
H.M. trawler “ Buthiiidshiro.” 

April 21. British forces reported lo 
he fighting in O.slo sector. B.A.F. bomb 
aernilromes at Stavanger and Aalborg. 
Four MossorachraitU shot down over 
We.stern Front. 

April 22. British troops said to bo 
fighting with Norwegians at Lillehammer, 
north of Oslo. Enemy 'planes reported 
off E. and S.E. Coasts and Shetlands. 

April 23. War Office announces sharp ^ 
engagement north of Trondheim, B.A.F, 
make night raids on aerodromes of 
Fornebu and. Kjeller, near Oslo, and on 
Aalborg, Steamer “ Lolworth '* mined. 

April 24. British forces in Trondheim 
stated to have retaken positions aban- 
doned after German coiinler-attack, 
B.A.F. bomb five enemy air bases. Two 
ojiemy patrol vessels sunk north of Rylt. - 
Nazi aircraft unsuccessfully attempt to 
attack Scapa Flow’ during night. 

April 25. Owing to increased enemy 
pressure Allied forces have withdrawn 
from positions near Lillehammer. French 
destroyer sinks two enemy patrol ships 
in Skagerrak. 

April 26. Allied troops have been 
heavily engaged south of Dmmbaas and 
have had to make limited withdrawals. 
B.A.F. continue attacks on enemy bases 
in Norway and Denmark. Six enemy 
aii’craft destroyed in Norway and two 
over North Sea. Eight others damaged. 

April 27. German attack near Kvnm, 
south-east of Dombaas, driven off with 
heavy enemy loss. Air action against 
Allied lines of communication and bases. 

April 28. War Office states that 
another German attack in Gudbrandsdal 
has been repulsed ; also that further 
disembarkation has been carried out 
at Aandalsnes. Nazi bombers attack 
Aalesund and Moldc. 

April 29. Tliree more enemy supply 
ships reported sunk. Position in Giid- 
brandsdal unchanged. British stated to 
be in touch with enemy north of Rtonkjer. 
Norwegian hospital ship, “ Br.and IV,” 
heavily bombed by German 'plane?. 

April 30. British resisting farther 
enemy advance in Dombaas area. Fresh 
landings along coast of NorwAy. B.A.F. 
bomb enemy air base at Pornebn. 
Heinkel crashes in flames at Clacton and 
mine it was carrying explodes ; two 
civiliaas killed and 166 injured. 
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FIRST BATTLE OF NARVIK 


UNDYING HONOUR IN THE 

I D.stroy.r Flotilla in its audacious attack on Nar«k 

a maenificent fight she was forced to run aground. 2* Capt. B. A. Vi/, warpurc , 
the V.C. for his conduct of the action, 3- Parmastec-Liout. C-. H. Staging of til 
4, Lieut.-Comraander Mansell kept the ‘ Hardy’s guns firing to “d S 5« 
Layman of the ' Hotspur ' were awarded the D.S.C. for their daring, resource and de 
9om( rh Gmaal, Abrahams; Vandyh; Keystom; Central Press; Vox 
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(Ebapter 80 

THE ROYAL NAVY GOES IN AT NARVIK 

The Corridor to the Iron-Ore Port — Germans Laud at Narvik-Second 
Destroyer Flotilla Goes In — ‘Hardy' Opens Attack on April 10 — 

Captain Warburton-Lee Grievously Wounded — ‘ Hardy,' Disabled, is Run 
Aground— Second Battle of Narvik: Vice-Admiral Whitworth's Fleet — 

‘ Warspite ' Navigates the Fjord — How Four Enemy Destroyers were 
Chased to their Doom in Rombaks Fjord — ‘ Hardy's ' Survivors Taken Off 


A n unexpected first result of the 
sudden German attack on Scandi- 
navia described in Chapter 78 was 
the meteoric rise to fame of the hitherto 
little known Norwegian port of Narvik. 
It will now always be associated with a 
twofold Briti.sh naval action, so deter- 
mined and effective that it is worthy of 
any of the records which are preserved 
with such respect in the long hi.story of 
the Eoyal Navy. 

The importance of this desolate 
northern town in relation to the com- 
plex pattern of the Second Great War 
was dictated by its proximity to the 
prolific iron-ore mines of Kiruiia and 
Gellivare in Sweden, and by its harbour 
facilities being ice-free at all seasons. 
Since the war began Germany had 
exploited this piioeloss source of valuable 
raw material via the railway linking 
the ore-fields with Narvik, and thence 
by sea down the narrow “ corridor ” 
of illegal territorial waters to which 
Norway was too weak to deny access. 

For long the gross abuse of this 
corridor had been as coarse grit in 
the smooth machinery of the Allied 
economic blockade, until on April 8, 
1940, it was announced that sudden 
action had been taken and a number 
of minefields laid to block it. Germany, 
however, had moved quicker, for in the 
early hours of April 9 

Situation at a convoy of supply 

Narvik ships, escorted by de- 
stroyers and a TJ-boat, 

was already outside Narvik and about 
to seize the town. 

To appreciate the situation at this 
time and the subsequent British coun- 
ter-action, reference should be made to 
the maps in page 810. It will be seen 
that a sea approach to Narvik must 
be made up the sixty-mile-long and 
ever-narrowing West Fjord, and thence 
by a narrow channel through the hills, 
some fifteen miles long by two miles 
wide, into the land-locked waters of 
Ofot Fjord, towards the head of which 
lies the iron-ore port. Above and 
behind Narvik are the small, deep 
Rombaks and Herjangs Fjords. 

But on that chill April dawn the 
German attacking force did not find 
Narvik entirely undefended. Two coast- 
defence ships of the Eoyal Norwegian 
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Navy, the “ Norge ” and the “ Eid,s- 
vold,” under the conimaiid of Capt. 
Per Askim, which had cleared for 
action as early as 7 a.m. on April 8, 
•stood guard against the invaders. Their 
task was plainly hopeless. The “ Eids- 
vold,” .stationed outside the harbour 
entrance, was torpedoed and sunk 
before she could engage the German 
ve,s.scls, though the " Norge ” suc- 
ceeded in opening fire and damaging 
two destroyers before meeting a like 
fate. Shortly afterwards the Germans 
entered the harbour and were quickly 
landing troops and equipment from the 
de.stroyers and supply ve.ssel.s. Reskt- 
anco in Narvik itself was soon smashed, 
largely in consequence of the treachery 
of Col. Sundio, chief of the local Nor- 
wegi.m forces. The Germans estab- 
lished themselves in the town and 
proceeded to mount shore batteries 
on the surrounding hillsides. 


The afternoon of that same Tuesday 
found the British Second Destroyer 
Flotilla on patrol away down at the 
mouth of West Fjord. This little fieht- 
iug unit, cou.sistiug of the flotilla leader 
“ Hardy ” (five 4.7-in. guns) and the 
“ Hotspur,” “ Hostile,” Havock ” and 
“ Hunter ” (four 4.7-m. gims each), was 
commanded by Capt. B. A. W. War- 
Lurtou-Lee. Abruptly their routine 
duties were terminated by an Admiralty 
order to carry out an attack on the 
enemy force in control of Nai vik. 

Capt Warhurton-Lee wasted no time, 
and at 4 p.m. wisely landed two of his 
officers at Tranoy— a Norwegian pilot 
station near the head of 'We.st Fjord — to 
secure all available information about the 
disposition of the Germans. Thus it was 
learned that Narvik was more strongly 
held than had at first been thought 
—that there were, in fact, six German 
destroyers larger and more powerful 


THE INVADERS LAND AT NARVIK 

German troops disembarking at the quayside on April 9, 1940. This interesting photograph, 
taken by one of the crew 0/ the German destroyer ‘Hens Liidemann/ was discovered on 
the vessel when she was eventually boarded by men of the ‘ Hero ’ in Rombaks Fjord on 
April 13. On the voyage to Narvik some oi the German destroyers carried 300 soldiers in 
addition to their normal complements, 
r/iofo, “ 27 h? Times ” 







WHERE THE BATTLES WERE FOUGHT 
The panoramic view at the top gives a good idea of the appearance of 
Warvik Say ; the town itself lies on the right. Ofot Fjord and the 
nature of the sunounding country aie shown above, while on the left 
IS seen the sea approach via West Fjord. 

Eeltef Mapb specialli/ dmiunjui Tiiii ISnnoisD GaiJ;Vi: Wa.k hi/ Fchv Gaidon 


than H.M.S, “ Hardy ” and her con- 
sorts, and also one suhmarine ; and that 
the channel might already be mined. 

Advice of such, serious import was 
very properly and promptly signalled 
to the Admiralty, coupled with a koomc 
statement from Capl. Warburton-Lee 
that ho intended to attack at dawn, 
high water. Aa this eventful day drew 
to its close, the atmobpheie of quiet 


nuiicipatioii and 
elficieiil prepara- 
tion on board the 
five Britibli rviir- 
ships contrasted strangely with the 
anxious deliberations talcing place hun- 
dreds of miles away in Whitehall. And 
then, at 1 a.in. on April 10, so heavily 
bad the coinmaiider’B hitelligciice bornc 
upoii them, the Admiralty told C'apt. 
Warburtou-Lee that the two Nor- 
wegian coast-defence ships might also be 
in Gcrniau hands (these were, of course, 
already out of action) and that they 


thought tdio operation so hazardous that 
he alone must be the sole judge of 
wliether to attack or not. “ But wliat- 
evor you do and whatever liaiipens,” 
they coucludccl, “ wo will support you.” 
There can have liecii little doubt in 
their mmds as to the rejily. Back it 
came, “ Going into action.” 

Snow was falling heavily and a faint 
easterly wind curled tlie mist into 
wntliing wisiis over the water as, at 3 
o’clock on the 'Wedno.sday morning, five 
litlie, black ships of war— Hardy,” 
“ Hotspur,” “ Hostile.” ” llavock ” and 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED IN THE FJORD 

H.M.S, ‘ Hotspur ' (seen here in Ofofc Fjord) suffered some damage 
during the action of April lo, as did her consort H.M.S. ‘ Hostile.’ 
But as they withdrew m company with H.M.S. ‘ Havock,' the three 
destroyers sank the German ammunition ship ' Rauenfels ' (seen right). 
Photos, SpoH d> Gencial , “ The Times ” 


‘‘ Hunter ” — ceased their patrol in West once, just after the 


Fjord and bravely beaded up the start, when one 


narrow channel leading into Ofot Fjord. 
The shade of Nelson’s captain of the 
fleet may well have wished his name- 
sake godspeed on her perilous emprise. 
With “ Hardy ” in the van the flotilla 
pushed on through the murk, blinding 
snow flurries sweeping the decks. Visi- 
bility was so low that fog lights had to 
be used to ensure contact between the 
vessels ; and during the whole passage 
of that two-mile-wids channel the sides 


destroyer nearly > 

hit the shore. 

But pertinacity and navigating skill won 
the day, mid at about 4.30 a.m. the 
flotilla stood outside Narvik, the danger- 
ous passages successfully accomphshed, 
It was bitterly cold and the snow was 
still driving down when, leaving her 
four companions to patrol outside, 
“Hardy” entered the harbour alone. 
The bay seemed full of German ships 


them, the flotilla leader immediately in- 
creased speed to 20 knots, turned to 
port, and filed torpedoes. As “ Hardy” 
turned, two more destroyers cainc into 
view, and then the Boyal Navy got busy 
in Narvik Bay. Loosing torpedoes at 
both these uewtargets, “Hardy” opened 
fire with her 4.7s as w'ell. The German 
ships rejilied in kind, the thunder of 


of the fjord were not even seen, except and, spotting a large destroyer among their salvoes echoing and le-cchoing in 
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eliaotic crescendo between tbe snow- 
clad liillsidcs enclosing the harbour, 
Suddenly a .sliatteiing explo.sion rocked 
the warring vessels as a tongue of scarlet 
flame shot up from the first Gerraaii 
destroyer, followed by thousand, s of 
rounds of tracer annnunition, which 
exploded in the air like a medley of 



IN COMMAND ON APRIL 13 
Vice-Admiral •Wniiam J. Whitworth, C.B., 
D.S.O , hoisted his flag in the ' Warspite ' 
and led the second attack on the German 
naval forces at Narvik He formerly com- 
manded the battleship ' Rodney ’ 


A^ain 

pedoes, withdrew. 


having 


bright jjinlc .star.s. One of “Hardy’s” 
torpedoes had evidently found it.s mark. 

By now the shore batterie.s wore add- 
ing their metal to the superior guii- 

‘ Hardy’ 

Goes In ’^aiiiiug enemy wai- 
ships, so “Hardy,” 
iired her tor- 
Her consorts at 
once took up the attack and, sweeping 
into the harbour, wrought havoc with 
their torpedoes aud shells among the 
supply ships and transports. Then 
“ Hardy ” sailed in for a second Imook, 
aud, after being warmly received by the 
land guns and the heavier armament of 
the two German de.stioyors, once again 
withdrew, six torpedoes passing close to 
her as she did so. 

“ Hotspur,” “ Hostile,” “ Havock ” 
and “ Hunter ” then attacked in turn, 
hammering at the destroyers and shore 
batteries to .such good purpose that they 
soon ceased fire and thus gave the 
impression that all opposition was 
broken. But Oapt. Warbuiton-Lee was 
not yet satisfied, and after anxious 
debate he decided to lead a third attack 
into the harbour. It was after the 
withdrawal from this that the battle 
began in deadly eaTne,9t. 


Heavy snow was .still falling, reducing 
visibility at times to seventy yards, when 
“ Hardy,” turning out of Narvik Bay, 
almost immediately .sighted three large 
German destroyers coming out against 
her from their anchorage ill Eombaks 
Pjord. Capt. Warburton-Lee at once 
signalled his flotilla to head down Ofot 
Fjord and increase speed to 30 knots, 
at the same time replying vigorou,sly to 
the fierce fire concentrated on his ship 
by this fresh enemy force. Thus hotly 
engaged, “ Hardy ” began to lead her 
command down the fjord and in so doing 
came up against two more German 
destroyers lying right ahead. Un- 
daunted still, she took these on as well. 

And now a very inferno warmed the 
lev waters of Ofot Fjord : lowering 
clouds of smoke nungled with the 
blustering snow, while the neighbouring 
lulls echoed once again with the barking 
thunder of the guns. Five-inch bhells 
from the heavier weapons of the Oer- 
niaii warships showered round “ Hardy,” 
and almost at once she was hit. Fight- 
ing back hard, she still ploughed aliead 
when a direct burst on lier bridge 
reduced it to a shambles. Capt. Wnr- 
burton-Loe, directing operations amidst 
the acrid fumes of high exploisivc and 
the welter of flying debris, was griev- 
ously wounded in the face and blown on 
to tile deck below. All others with him 
oil the bridge were killed or disabled 
save one — Payniaster-Licut, G. H. 
)Stanniiig, the ca 2 itain ’8 .secretary — and 
lie had his left foot put out of action. 
The battle raged on, aud into it — still 
.steaming fast — drove the badly dam- 
aged “ Hardy,” uiasterlo.ss. 

But Payinaster-Lieui. Staimiiig was a 
man of action, resolute aud quick of 
decisiou. Realizing the extreme danger 
of the position, he somehow contrived 
to drag him,self to the wheelhouse and, 
finding it shattered and its occupaiit.s 
dead, took the wheel himself. And so, 
peering his way through a .shell-hole, 
he steered the ship. 

By now the German destroyers were' 
pounding “Hardy” at almost point- 
blank range, but crippled as she was the 
fight went on, her remaiumg guns aft 
being ketit in furious action by the First 
Lieutenant, Lieut.-Commander Mansell. 
Meanwhile, Paymastei-Licut. Stanning 
had turned the wheel over to an able 
seaman and, struggling back to the 
partially demolished bridge, had taken 
charge of the ship. He had, he said, no 
idea of what was going on aft, but, as 
the enemy were now looming up) abreast, 
he decided to ram them. 

Just as this audacious action was 
about to be carried out, a shell exploded 
in “ Hardy’s ” engine-room, clouds of 
scalding steam burst forth, aud the 
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vessel at once slackened .speed. There 
was only one thing to do to save his 
comrades’ lives — put the helm over and 
beach the ship. The Paymastei-Lieu- 
tenant did it. Going .slower and slower, 
the gallant “ Hardy ” ran into shallow 
water and, with a grating crunch, 
grounded on the rocks, Devastating 
fire still raked her at short range, to 
which the one usable gun was still 
defiantly replying when the final com- 
mand was given on the battered 
destroyer : “ Abandon ship. Every 

man for himself. And good luck ! ” It 
was the last order — dramatic enough — ■ 
that Caj)t. Warburton-Lee, mortally 
wounded, was ever to give. 

Meantime, the, battle had gone hard 
with the rest of the flotilla. “ Hunter ” 
had been sunk, and “ Hot.spur ” and 
“ Ho, stile ” damaged. On the other 
•side, however, there was much to 
balance this. In addition to the 
clestroyet torpedoed by “ Hardy ” iii 
Narvik harbour, .six supiply .ships had 
been sunk, while one of the other 
Gorman warships was destroywj aud 
two were .seriously hit and set on fire, 
(The two desti'oyeis sunk wore the 



MAN WHO LED THE ENEMY 
The German losses in men at Narvik were 
heavy, at least 2,000 sailors being killed in 
the course of the second action alone, 
Among these was the commander of the 
destroyer force, Commodore Bonte. 

“ Anton Schmidt ” and the “ Wilhelm 
Heidkamp.”) Furthermore, as what 
was left of the bravo band of live sailed 
down the fjord, they contrived to destroy 
the ammunition .ship “ Rauenfels.” 

A desperate ordeal fa,ced the men of 
the “ Hardy,” Under Licut.-Oomman- 
der Mansell’s cliroction they piled over- 
board as best they might into the 
freezing water, swimming some hundred 







INCIDENTS IN THE SECOND BATTLE 

I. This photograph, taken bfa Fleet Air Arm aircraft from the ' Warspite,’ shows five des- 
troyers of the attacking force steaming up Ofot Fjord towards Narvik. 2. Action is joined and 
sheila from the German shore batteries are bursting ahead of one of the destroyers. 3. One of 
the German victims of the ‘veritable dog-fight’ that ensued is listing and afire amidships. 
Phol'js, BrtUsh Ojfficial • Cmun Copi/riyht ; The Timet *’ ; C-faumimt British News 


yaids and then wading double that 
distance to the shore. The only boat left 
proved unaeaworthy, and there were 
many badly wounded. Tor a while, too, 
the Germans continued to fire. Splash- 
ing, stumbling, strugaling, the ghastly 
procession made its way to land — in its 
midst its noble commander lashed to a 
stretcher and towed by McCraoken, the 
gunner, and one rating. When this 
strange funeral barge grounded at last, 
Capt. Warburton-Lee was dead. His 
last signal to the flotilla had been 
“ Continue to engage the enemy,” and 
for his “ gallantry, enterprise and 
daring in command of the force engaged 
in the first battle of Narvik,” Capt. 
Warburton-Lee was awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross — the first to be given in the 
Second Great War. 

Half clothed and numbed with cold, 
the survivors of the “ Hardy ” stag- 
gered half a mile across the snow to a 
cluster of wooden houses, where warmth, 
shelter and hospitality awaited them 


at the hands of the Noi-wegian folk. 
Later they made their way to Ballangen, 
fifteen miles away on the south side of 
Ofot Fjord, where they stayed till the 
following Saturday, April 13. 

This, then, was the first battle of 
Narvik ; its sequel was not long in 
coming. All Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of that second week in April the 
surviving units of the .Second Destroyer 
Flotilla, with reinforcements, blockaded 
the enemy in Ofot Fjord, Then on 
Saturday, April 13, at noon, the second 
attack was launched. Very different in 
strength from the fearless five was the 
imposing fl et, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral W. J. Whitworth, which 
now advanced on Narvik through 
the mist and drizzle. Led by H.M.S. 
“ Icarus,” it consisted of the destroyers 


“ Hero,” “ Foxhound,” ” Kimberley ” 
and “ Forester ” ; the Tribal class 
destroyers Bedouin,” “ Punjabi,” 
“Eskimo” and " Cossack ” (of “Alt- 
mark ” fame) ; and the 30,600- ton battle- 
ship “ Warspite,” mounting eight 15-i)i. 
guns and eight 6-ln. guns, irr recon- 
naissance was carried out by the 
“ Warspite’s ” aircraft. 

By 12.26 p.m. the narrow channel to 
Ofot Fjord was Ruccesafully navigated — 
no mean feat for a great vessel like the 
“Warspite” — and the first German de- 
stroyer sighted through the mist. The 
four leading destroyers opened fire, but 
the German ship sheered off and dis- 
appeared. Twenty minutes later an- 
other enemy destroyer, followed by a 
third, appeared to the east of the Briti.sh 
forces and action was at once joined, the 
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MR. CHURCHILL WELCOMES ‘ HARDY » SURVIVORS 
After a terrible ordeal in battle, icy water and snow, the survivors of H.M.S. * Hardy ' were even- 
tually picked up by H.M S. ‘ Ivanhoe ’ and brought home to England On April 19 they 
gathered on the Horse Guards Parade — still in their makeshift garb — to receive greeting from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Behind Mr. Churchill is Lt. -Commander Mansell 


“ Warspite ” addiniJ her ear-splitting 
salvoes to the din of the conflict. 

Warning was then received from tlie 
“ War.spite’s ” aircraft that a warship 
Wins lying in ivait in Ballangen Bay to 
the sonth, and soon after 1 p m. tins 
^’essel was spotted and energetically set 
upon by Icaius,” “ Bedouin,” ” Pun- 
jabi ” and " Eskimo,” She put up a 
bmve resistance, however, and it wms 
not until '■ Wai'rtpite’s ” booming voice 
was heard in tlie argument that her last 
gun was .silenced and she ivas reduced to 
a blazing hulk. 

Whilst this was going on more 
Geiman de.stroyers had come up, until 
six of them were zigzagging about 
ahead of the British fleet. There then 
ensued what even the 
‘A Veritable Adniimlty described as 

Dofi-fight ' a veritiiljle dog-fight,” 
with all .ship.s tiring 
rajiidly and making large alterations of 
course in order to dodge the fall of 
salvoes utid keep their guns lieariug. 
Indeed, the enemy's aim was good, and 
only uia.sterly niauoeuvimg jneseived 
the iilLacdcei.s from hurt. By I 45 p ui. 
this destroyer action luid reached u st.igp 
when the tmumander of one of the 
British ve.shels was able to re)]ort that 
'■ our ship," got Vicll into tlioir .stride. 
By 2 p.m. the enemy was beginning to 
show the damage.” The next half hour 
in fact jjroved decisive, as the following 
e.vtnu-t from the bridge narrative of one 
of the de.stroyers .sliows ; 

l.r^iS )i.m. — UiiL- ejjem}’ Ij.kII}- hit. 

2.02 i>.iii. — .Sljoro liattiTii'S Ilriiig. 

3.081 p.in. — EiiMiiy deblrujfi' on lijL. 

2,1)3 p.m, — Gi'i'in.in desliujur iiil by tor- 
pi-cloeb. Aiiotiier eiii'tnv cm iiie 
2.11) p.iii. — Eiii-my lirecl torpedo. 

2,14 p.in. — ^Aaritlii.r eiioniy destroyer on tire. 
2.18 |i.m. — This fueiii} again hit. 

2.24 ji.m. — 'I'wo explosions on second enemy 
destroj-er to e.-ilcli fire. 

2.21) p.m, — Two explfisions on anotiiei* inirn- 
ing enen»y tleslroyei. 

By 2.30 p.m. the notion seemed over. 


WTiile the British .shi]).s were virtniilly 
unlinrmed, one Ixerraaii destroyer wa.s a 
tire-swept wreck in Ballangen Bay ; 
another— abandoned by her cicw — was 
drifting derelict noith of Narvik, and 
a third was agroiiud ou the north- 
eastern shure of Herjangs Fjord with a 
huge column of black smoke bellying 
from her interior. The remaining enemy 
ships were in rctroiit into tlie doubtful 
.sanetiiaiy of Roniliaks Fjord, dropping 
smoke floats as they fled. 

To clescrihe the “ Wunspite’.s ” .sliare 
in the general destruction it is iieceissary 
to go iiack to 1.30 p.m., at which honi' 
the great liattleship was taking station 
to homhard the coa,stal fortificiition.s 
roiiiicl Narvik harbour. Shortly after- 
wards the bay reverberated with the 
liellowing roar of lier guns, with which 
were niiiigled sharper reports from tlu' 
armament of the destroyers “ Cossack,” 
"Punjabi” au4," Foxhound,” wdiicli 
cut elo.se into the harbour and pounded 
the shore liatteries at ca range of less 
than half a mile. 

Meantime, a perilous chase was in 
progies,s up the tortuou.s tun-mile 
naiTaw.s of Romliaks Fjord, where 
” E.skimo,” "Forester,” "Hero,” 
" Bedouin ” and “ Icarus ” were hotly 
pursuing the four Reriuan destroyers 
a.s yet unaccounted for. Not wtithout 
damage to " Eskimo,” which led the 
way, the hunters eventually ran their 
quarry to gioimd at tlie dead-end of 
the fjord. Here, right iij) against the 
ice, lay three of them, while the fourth 
was beached on the .southerly shore. 
It w’as the end. The crews had escaped 
inland, hut “ Hero ” and ‘‘ Kimberley ” 
— then ahead — took no chauue.s and, 
firing shells and torpudoes, destroyed 
the Germans for good. 

So ended the second battle of Narvik. 
Seven enemy destroyers were dcmoli.shcd 
(the “ Diether you Roder,” " Hans 
Liideuiaim,” " Wolfgang Zenker,” 
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“ Berncl von Aniim,” “ Ench Koelliier,” 
“ Hermann Knniie,” and “Erich Oiese”), 
and the shore batteries silenced at a 
cost of three Briti.sh de.stroyera damaged 
Their work well done, the atl ackers re- 
formed and withdrew', leaving “ Kim- 
berley ” and “ Ivanlioe ” m possession 
of the fjords. In due course the 
Admiralty signalled tlieii congratula- 
tions to the t'uramandcr-iu-C'hicf, 
Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, to Vice- 
Admiral Wliiiwnrtli, and to the offieem 
and men engaged in “ this vigorous, 
clariug and .skilfully condueled aotion,” 

It remains to tell of a liajipy task' 
llmt fell to " lviliil) 0 (“.” While she 
was patrolling in 01‘ot Fjord lale that 
Saturday night, liec attention wars 
attracted by the tlii.sliing .signals of a 
launch away tow'arcN the entraiiue of 
Ballangen Bay. Investigating, she dis- 
covered it was Lieut. Ilejipel of "Hardy” 
trying to mak'c eonlaet so that hi.s com- 
rades back in Ballangen might be rescued. 
And reBCiiPcl they were— by midnight all 
the motley-garbed survivor, s were ahoanl 
a Briti.sh .sliiji once agniii. 

The time and the seune oliaiige : il is 
the evening of the following Friday 
on the Horse Giiaid.s Parade. Watched 
by a cheering crowd of Londoners, tins 
same strangely dressed jiaifcy are being 
greeted by Mr. Winston t'liurchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralt y. ” Your eouiitry- 
uiun are well eontunt with the manner 
in which you have discharged your 
dutie.s,” he aaid. " You have .shown the 
courage and the readiness to take 
ojiportunities by the hand and make your 
way through dillieult situations which 
.ire always associated with tlie llotilla.s 
of our destroyer force.” 

A.s to Narvik -that lonely place — its 
suhsequent history after such a spectacu- 
lar entry into the arena of war wa.« somo- 
wdiat of an anti-dimax. Besieged by 
Allied tioops — British, French, Nor- 
wegians and Poles — it was (‘ventiuilly 
captured on May 28, only to be 
evacuated shortly after when the local 
point of the war in the IVe.st had .shiftc'il 
to Flanders. 



[ NORTHERN WATERS 
,rces wh.ch took part In the Ncr»«Bian campaign, 
earing lifebelts In case of emergency ^ Accomp 
sh Expeditionary Force alter disembarking m Nam 
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